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CONDITION 


Business is keeping up wonderfully. 

New York Buyers are hungry for goods, and some 

are in the market now who ordinarily do 

not buy until late in July or earlyin August. Advices 

from others are to the effect that as soon as vacations 

are over they will be ready to give orders, and a big 

crowd is looked for about the middle of August. If 

those who come then buy as liberally as those who have 

already been to market, importers and manufacturers 
will be hard pressed to take care of the trade. 


The importers are getting good business from men 
on the road, from visitors, and by mail; and the grati- 
fying part of it is that there is an increased demand for 
the higher-priced goods, indicative of full pocketbooks. 
There is so much money in the public purse nowadays 
that it is only natural the finer class of wares should be 
in demand. 


The domestic potters are receiving orders that make 
them open their eyes. So anxious are buyers to get 
goods that many of them are ordering more than their 
business warrants, in the hope that by that means they 
will be more apt to get at least a part of their require- 
As in the foreign goods there is an increasing 
demand for the better grades. Buyers also caution 
manufacturers about selections. They are not quite as 
willing now as they were a few months ago to take 
anything and everything that comes along. 


ments. 


Glass manufacturers are getting plenty of business 
in almort every line except bar goods. Soft drink 
glasses are naturally in enormous demand, owing to 
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the establishment of soda fountains to take the place of 
bars. One barroom near the Post Office, down town, 
which was a tavorite with lawyers and brokers, has in- 
stalled a hundred girls toserve nothing but soft drinks. 


The call for cut glass is as great as ever, and, 
strange to relate, there is an increased demand for 
mitre cuttings, which have been sadly neglected for 
two or three years. 
scarcer, and manufacturers are at their wits’ ends to 
fill orders. 


Blanks are scarce, and cutters 


Retail trade, which at this season of the year is 
usually dead, is very good—some of the big department 
stores doing from half as much again to double what 
The prac- 
tical elimination of crockery from the stocks of the five 
and ten cent stores has thrown a lot of business into 
the hands of the dealers in the cheaper grades. Ifthe 
five and ten cent stores would quit handling crockery 
entirely it would be a good thing for the trade. But 
we hear that some of them are planning to have 
monthly sales in which they will sell crockery on one 
day only. 
which will enable them to break even, but are willing 
to sell at a loss in order to hold their trade until such 
time as prices nmiay come down. 


they are accustomed to do in midsummer. 


They are endeavoring to get assortments 


ee 
The demand for all lines of glass- 
Pittsburgh and ware continues good. Blanks for 
Vicinity cutting, both plain and figured, are 


in heavier demand now than for 


several months. The higher-priced lines of light cut 
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and etched ware are exceptionally active from all 
Soda fountain lines in both crystal and opal 
are of course having an active sale. 


ye 


quarters. 


The receipt of new business with 
East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


pottery manufacturers is greater 
for this season of the year than ever 
before recorded. The demand for 
decorated dinnerware exceeds production at some pot- 
teries, especially for the more costly patterns, which 
are being bought on a very liberal scale. 


AT CHICAGO. 


ITH advances in wages threatened in both pottery 
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buyers that they may not be able to procure goods as 


and glass lines, there is a feeling on the part of 


cheaply a few weeks hence, and they are therefore put- 
ting their orders in now. 
* * 

The cut glass manufacturers are selling a lot of 
The grade has much im- 
proved since the end of the war, the better class of 
labor now employed at the cutting plants being largely 


responsible for this fact. 
* * 


merchandise in this market. 


Al Boggs, former representative of the Lancaster 
(O.) Glass Co., is seriously ill at a local hospital. 
* * 
Clarence Keating has joined the sales force of Earl 
W. Newton & Associates. 
* * 
Tom Schollenberger, factory representative, has 
gone to Crystal Lake to spend his vacation. 


2 * 

Ira A. Jones and E. M. Meder have gone to Lake 
Owen, Wis., on a fishing trip. 
* * 

William Ford, formerly salesmanager for the Bur- 


ley & Tyrrell Co., has taken unto himself a wife andis 
now in Yellowstone Park on his honeymoon. 
* * 
M. D. Baer, formerly with the United States Glass 
Co., has joined the sales force of the Restaurant China 
Co. 


* * 


Pete Rinkin, F. B. Tinker and Walter B. Andrews 

have gone to Wisconsin to fish. 
* * 

Among the buyers here were Gus Bub, for B. 
Nugent & Sons Co., St. Louis; Joseph Moore, for Den- 
ver Dry Goods Co.; John Erion, for L. S. Donaldson 
& Co., Minneapolis; H. A. Koll, for Hamburger & 
Co., Los Angeles; John Jacklin, for Harris, Emery & 


se 


Stone, Des Moines, Ia.; Henry Berliner, for Gimbel 
Bros., Milwaukee. 


WORKERS IN CONVENTION. 
HE annual convention of the National Brotherhood 

of Operative Potters opened in Odd Fellows Hall, 
Atlantic City, last Tuesday morning. At the start of 
the sessions the delegates had 128 resolutions to prof- 
fer. These had submitted to the national headquarters 
by the various local unions up to June 1, and it is pos- 
sible that additional ones will beintroduced. Just how 
many refer to wage increases has not been given out, 
but that some bear on this question there is no doubt. 

At the close of the convention the Brotherhood 
will advise the Labor Committee of the United States 
Potters’ Association what, if any, changes are desired 
in the wage scale, and these will then be the subject 
of discussion between the Conference Committee of 
the Brotherhood and the Labor Committee of the man- 
ufacturers’ organization. 

About 130 delegates are in attendance, represent- 
ing over 6,000 pottery workers scattered throughout 
the country. 


The annual convention of the flint glassworkers of 
the United States and Canada began at Bellaire, O., 
on Monday, and will continue intonext week. Several 
hundred delegates are in attendance. The wage in- 
creases and reduction in “‘moves’’ being considered 
will later form the basis of discussions during a joint 
conference with the manufacturers. The convention 
opened with a parade in the morning, and a smoker 
took place in the evening. The business sessions are 
being held in the Bellaire High School Auditorium. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


C. ROWN, of Malone & Nicholson’s sales staff, 

* returned home last Saturday after spending two 

weeks calling on the trade through New England, dur- 
ing which he rolled up some nice business. 


J. Meredith Miller, of Maddock & Miller, spent 
Wednesday in Philadephia and filled a number of pages 
in his order book. 


William J. Noble, of John Davison’s sales force, 
returned to headquarters on Monday after meeting 
with considerable success during a month’s tour of 
Canada. 


W. J. Chenoweth and C. J. Keating, Southern rep- 
resentatives of the Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
Boston, have started on their summer trips through the 
South, 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 
Sellers. 


NE of the newest productions from the Central 
Glass Works received by the New York represen- 
tative, A. P. Doctor, 1107 Broadway, is a porch set in 
a very fine quality of iridescent optic crystal, the jug 
and glasses in shapes fashioned along original lines. 
The set consists of a tall covered jug with a rather wide 
cut fluting around the base of the neck anda cut star 
bottom. The glasses are handled. 
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The Smith-Phillips China Co.’s assortment of de- 
signs leaves little to be desired from the point of divers- 
ity. There is something to suit every taste, from 
dainty white and gold treatments to arrangements in 
striking effects and coloring. ‘The ‘‘Princess’’ shape 
on which the patterns are shown so advantageously is 
a strong contributing factor in its popularity. The 
line is on view in New York at the salesroom of H. 
Benedikt, 7 West Twenty-second street. 
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Two new dinnerware patterns of exceedingly taste- 
ful character are on display at the showroom of Robt. 
Slimmon & Co., 96 Church street. One has a border 
with a rich steel-gray ground on which are superim- 
posed pink, blue, green and yellow flowers; the othera 
darker ground with equally effective floral decorations. 
Both are from A. J. Wilkinson, Ltd. 


a 


The East Liverpool Potteries Co., represented in 
New York by Edward A. Unger, 139 Fifth avenue, has 
in stock for immediate shipment cups, saucers and 
plates in decorated or white. This will be good news 
for buyers who are in need of these goods. The ware 
made by this concern never fails to give satisfaction to 
the dealer handling it, for it means pleased customers. 
The patterns comprise an excellent collection that meets 
the demands of the most varied taste. 

xs] 
Buyers are already appreciating the convenience of 


being able to see the complete display of samples from 
the Homer Laughlin China Co.in New York. As 


stated in last week’s issue, Cox & Company, the re- 
cently-appointed representatives, are making a most 
attractive exhibit of the line at their showroom, 1140 
Broadway. 
design. 


It is replete with unusual conceptions in 
The patterns range from tbe conventional to 
the most strikingly-different arrangements imaginable, 
from the simplicity of the plain but rich coin-gold 
band-and-line to the most elaborate decorations and un- 
usual colorings. There are all sorts of border effects, 
all-over designs, spravs, clusters, etc., adorning the 
Empress, Hudson, and Republic shapes. 
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Added to the other lines represented in the New 
York market by Edward J. Burdett, room 209 Fifth 
Avenue Building, is that of the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. 
It contains many new and exceedingly clever designs 
that every buyer who is interested in stocking ‘‘live 
ones’’ should see—unique ideas in border arrange- 
ments that get away from conventional designs, blue 
and white treatments, white and gold, and all sorts of 
floral and figured patterns in unusual combinations of 
color and pattera. 

a 

There are so many ‘‘good sellers’’ among the din- 
nerware patterns displayed by E.W. Hammond from 
the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co. at his salesroom, 10 
West Twenty-third street, that the selection of a stock 
resolves itself into a question of taste. One on the 
well-proportioned and graceful ‘‘Niana’’ shape shows 
parallel delicate greenish-blue eighth-of-an-inch lines 
running up and down and forming an inch-wide band 
border between deeper blue lines. Over this is ap- 
plied roses and dainty yellow and green flower clusters 
in effective contrast to the other colors. It never fails 
to prove a big favorite in the retail store. 
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Herman C. Kupper, New York representative of 
Chas. Ahrenfeldt, is overwhelmed with orders. It 
seems as if the fame of Ahrenfeldt china was growing 
all the time, not only for the quality of the ware and 
the beauty of the decorations, but because even in 


these strenuous times the selections have been looked 
after with remarkable care. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; hf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


SJ Natkin, c,g, The Fair, Chicago. 225 Fourth 
ave. 

F L Sturtevant, hf,c, Forbes & Wallace, Spring- 
field, Mass. 230 Fifth ave. 

C H Cohn, t, N Shure & Co, Chicago. 220 Broad- 
way. 

E P Albright, s, Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh. 1261 
Broadway. 

E H Zeller, t, Wm Koch Importing Co, Baltimore. 
Imperial. 


C Smith, h, Eastern Housefurnishing Co, St Louis. 
Pennsylvania. 

F A Munger, t, J Shoonmaker & Son, Newburgh, 
N Y. Commodore. 

A Roberts, s, Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 
son ave. 

H J Schwartz, hf, Columbus Mdse Co, Columbus, 
O. Pennsylvania. 

Hea iGrundest 
1107 Broadway. 

A J Martin, c,g, Seattle D G Co. 
ave. 

B S Crosby, hf, Crosby & Elkins, Atlantic City. 
3 West 121st. ° 

F J Smith, c,l,hf, Gilchrist Co, Boston. 
ave. 

C W Benzow, t, Wm Hengerer Co, Buffalo. 2 
West 37th. 

J W Power, hf,c,t, Sage, Allen & Co, Hartford, 
Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 

S M Wilkes, c,g,l,S M & E H Wilkes & Co, 
Laurens, SC. Collingwood. 

J A Vermette, s, Dupuis Freres, Montreal. 
West 32d. 

C A Sandberg, hf, Brandeis & Sons, Omaha. 
126i Broadway. 

L Artieries, t, O’Connor, Moffat & Co, San Fran- 
cisco. 432 Fourth ave. 

A E Yates, R Weill & Co, San Francisco. 
26th. 

G L Glass, hf,c, Mass Bros, Tampa, Fla. 
Broadway. 

G Louis, t, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D 
C. 334 Fourth ave. 

L L Brink, t, W L Milner & Co, Toledo, O. 
West 32d. 

L W Mealia, c,g,t, Workman-Rawlinson, Co, Tor- 
rington, Conn. Wallick’ 

R F Johnson, hf, J B Holzlow, Los Angeles. 
Manhattan. 
I F Woody, hf, H C Meacham Co, Fort Worth, 

141 Madison ave. 

H Dulin, g, Dulin & Martin Co, Washington, D 
@, Watham:. 

W H Behringer, hf, Hess Bros, Allentown, Pa. 
225 Fifth ave. 

Mrs Fowler, c,t, C F Beuer, Lexington, Ky. 


95 Madi- 


Marshall Field & Co, Chicago. 


440 Fourth 


200 Fifth 


116 


15 East 


1150 


116 


Tex 
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J H Sipp, hf,.c,; Je Sippmes Co, Pasadenacal- 
Cumberland. 

O J Haffman, t, Foster, Ross & Co, Auburn, N Y. 
1170 Broadway. 

A A Hall, c,g, Hutzler Bros Co, Baitimore. 
Broadway. 

S H Blum, s, Cahn, Coblens & Co, Baltimore. 
Pennsylvanir. 


1150 


JOB LOTS. 


O buy or not to buy ‘‘jubs’’ is a question which has 
puzzled many retail merchants from time imme- 
morial. Some dealers say every job lot they ever bought 
made money for them; others say they are always poor 
investments. 

When a manufacturer offers a merchant ‘‘jobs’’ 
there is some reason why. That reason is always that 
he wishes to get rid of the goods, because : 

First. He may have made an article and found it 
did not sell readily. 

Second. The goods may have been made for a 
concern tnat failed or refused the shipment. 

Third. He may have accumulated a number of 
odds and ends left over from the season’s selling. 

Lastly. He may be in need of ready cash and 
willing to sacrifice the gonds. 

There are several good rules to follow when job 
lots are offered to you. Not the least important is, 
Never buy unfashionable merchandise, no matter how 
tempting the offer. Goods out of style stay on the 
shelves. A storekeeper in Boston afew years ago was 
asked by a salesman eager to unload: ‘‘Why hesitate ? 
These goods are so cheap they can be sold by a tomb- 
stone maker.’’ The dealer was persuaded, bought a 
large lot, simply because they were cheap—and has 
them yet. 

If your stock has reached the limit, let the other 
fellow take advantage of the offer, for many a well- 
bought ‘‘job’’ has madea merchant’s stock so top-heavy 
that it interfered with his turnover and an entire year’s 
business profit was lost. 

Another important point to consider is, Have you 
an outlet for odds and ends? Some storekeepers have 
developed a trade which calls for standard goods. If 
yours is of this class, pass up every job lot offered, for 
once you let the barrier down it may take years to re- 
build the reputation acquired for selling ‘“‘straight’’ 
merchandise. 


‘*\7O; I don’t want any paper! Get out!’’ snarled 

the millionaire, as he climbed into his limousine. 

‘‘Well, keep your shirt on, boss,’’ the newsboy 

answered. ‘The only difference between you and me 

is that you’re makin’ your second million, while I'm 
still workin’ on my first.’’ 
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Buyers continue to flock into the 
market, and the capacity of the fac- 
tories to fill orders is slowly but 
surely being filled up. The hesi- 
tant ones will stand little chance of getting goods for 
fall and holiday requirements unless they make up 
their minds at once. Among those here of late were: 
George Wheelock, of the C. E. Wheelock Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; Mr. Goettman, for the J. Rosenblatt Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Mr. Nelson, for the Central City Crockery 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Samuel J. Natkin, for The Fair, 
Chicago; Charles McGregor, of the H. P. McGregor 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Mr. Jassman, for Meier & 
Frank, Portland, Ore.; Joseph Moore, for the Denver 
Dry Goods Co. 


East Liverpooi 
and Vicinity 


The local market has been practically cleaned of 
‘“thirds,’’ or ‘‘lump.’’ There have been a number of 
buyers of this class of merchandise here within the past 
fortnight, and they took everything in sight. Nearly 
all of these goods go to the New York market. 

i * . 2 

James C. Deens, salesmanager for the D. E. 
McNicol Pottery Co., is making his first trip among the 
trade in Texan territory in five years. 

a * # 

Present selling prices cannot be guaranteed much 
longer. Manufacturing costs have advanced since the 
first of the year, and any demand for an increase of 
wages by the National Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters will swiftly bring matters to a head. 

* * 

An order for decals amounting to $30,000 was 

given by one firm here a few days ago. 
* * 

During a recent storm lightning struck the clay de- 
partment of the Smith-Phillips China Co. and did some 
damage, but not sufficient to seriously interfere with 


operations. 
* * 


The D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. is about to issue 


second editions of its catalogues illustrating in detail 
the full lines of calendar and souvenir plaques. The 
demand is far in advance of that of previous years, and 
it now seems as if the concern would market millions 


this season. 
* # 


It now looks as if more new dinnerware shapes 
will be placed on the market for the 1920 trade than at 
any time in recent years. Plain shapes will predomin- 
ate, according to the orders so far placed with model- 
ers, although here and there a fancy one has been called 


for. 
oJ * 


A rumor is current that a seven-kiln pottery will 

be erected in the South ere long. 
* * 

Herbert S. Goodwin is now in charge of the plant 
of the Salem (O.) China Co., and has made a number 
of improvements in the various departments. Mr. 
Goodwin until recently was engaged in marketing 
tiles, and at one time operated a pottery plant in Mex- 


ico. 
* * 


Within afew days two new decorating kilns will 
be placed in operation at the E. M. Knowles China 
Co.’s plant in Newell, giving the concern a capacity of 
fourteen decorating kilns. 

* +t 

Stocks of white ware in local warehouses are not 
very abundant. The demand all through the year has 
been such that manufacturers have been unable to ac- 
cumulate much inthe bins. The bulk of orders now 
being shipped are worked through direct from the 


kilns. 
* 4 


The Colonial Clay Co. is the name of a new pro- 
ducing firm at Paducah, Ky., which will feature pot- 
tery clays. The concern will be under the manage- 
ment of C. E. Jennings, who is also president of the 
corporation. It has a capital stock of $75,000. 


* * 


An excellent demand prevails for yellow and rock- 


ingham ware. Bowls and teapots are in especially ac- 


tive request. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
July 3, 1919. 


COPENHAGEN 
Str. Frederick VIII, June 27. 
1 package earthenWare,.....eeee eee e cence ences erence C Scott 


GENOA 
Str. Regina d’Italia, June 27. 


21 packages glassware.....ees ee eeereeeees R F Downing & Co 
25 Ye ERD AICIAS OGG Stbos re A & H Veith 


Ht Gilman Collamore & Co 


GLASGOW 
Str. Vindelia, June 30, 


1 package porcelain........seeeeeee eset ee eeee erence G Berger 
4 be ay EEE lacs nom acat G W Sheldon & Co 
12 “ ONS diavystnatasteieuetetere OP SIO 9 © J Wanamaker 
HONG KONG 
Str. Monmouth, June 30. 
31 packages chinaware...-.+sseeereeeeee Hi Chong Yuen & Co 
3 = PIASSWATEs 5 .)05% 0 cleiele cet ae ae 
T4MPICO 
Str. Esperanza, July 1. 


4 packages porcelain... ....seeeeeee cece eee ceeeeeees F Withers 


THE GLASS INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 


HIS is by no means of recent origin. The first 
modern glass factory, the Shinagawa Glass Co., 
Tokyo, was established by the Government in 1876 as 
a model factory and was transferred to private owner- 
ship in 1886. While the industry was fairly prosper- 
ous before the war, only the smaller articles, such as 
cups, lamps, bottles, tableware, flower vases, etc., were 
manufactured. The outbreak of the war, however, 
shut off supplies from France, Belgium and Germany, 
and the glass industry in Japan was immensely stimu- 
lated, the production increasing enormously. 

The number of tank furnaces increased from 68 in 
1915 to 106 in 1916, but fellto 88 in 1917. In 1917 
there were in use 94 gas-firing pot furnaces and 366 
pots, and 663 direct-firing pot furnaces and 2,230 pots. 
The number of pots used in direct firing increased 641 
from 1915 to 1917, while those used in gas firing in- 
creased by only 57. 

While the increase in the number of factories is 
very marked, it must not be supposed that all of them 
are large establishments, since a factory, for Japanese 
statistical purposes, is any place where more than ten 
are employed. — 

Japan will undoubtedly have to meet very sharp 
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competition when European countries resume their nor- 
mal production of glassware. <A large number of Jap- 
anese factories are already finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to find an outlet for their products when running at 
full capacity. Business sagacity, therefore, naturally 
dictates that an attempt be made to find an outlet in the 
American market. It has been found that Japanese 
glassware sells readily in this country, and that the 
quality, as a whole, is very satisfactory. 

Japanese manufacturers are co-operating with the 
Government in an effort to hold the trade which they 
have already secured. ‘They have formed an associa- 
tion for stabilizing the trade and regulating prices, and 
the Government has issued regulations designed to 
Ex- 
portation of glass that does not pass the inspection is 
absolutely prohibited. The packages must bear the 
certification mark, and articles of glass which contain 
bubbles or streaks, are badly enameled, not transpar- 
ent, or in which the colors may change or fade, are not 
passed under the rules of the association. The Japan- 
ese are also making an effort to make their products 
conform to the wants of theircustomers. For instance, 
they are exporting to British India large quantities of 
glass bracelets, beads, imitation pearls, and similar ar- 


maintain a high standard for exported glassware. 


ticles. 

Japanese glass manufacturers have a great advyan- 
tage over their competitors in the low wages they pay 
their workmen. Although the wages of glass workers 
are not given in official statistics, it may be stated that 
the daily average wages of workers in glass factories in 
1917 were 38 cents for males and 17 cents for females 
over 15 years of age, and 14 cents for males and 11 
cents for females under that age. Of the workers, 73 
per cent are in the first of these classes, 8 per cent in 
the second, 18 per cent in the third, and 1 per cent in 
the fourth. The average wages of potters varied dur- 
ing the 10 years from 19(8 to 1917 as follows: 1908, 
£0.28; 1909, $0.32; 1910, £0.31; 1911, $0.32; 1912, $0 32; 
1913, $0.34; 1914, $0.32; 1915, $0.33; 1916, $0.34; 1917, 
$0 37. It is understood that wages for all kinds of 
labor have increased at least 40 per cent in the last 
year. The efficiency of the labor must be taken into 
account, of course; but this industry seems particularly 
well adapted to Japanese workmen because of their 
previous training in pottery making and other similar 
industries. 

The Japanese glass industry has not been devel- 
oped to such an extent that it is independent as regards 
raw materials. During the war large quantities of 
soda ash and other chemicals were imported from the 
United States, alchough the production of caustic soda 
in Japan has made rapid strides in recent years. In 
1913 the production was 9,536,621 pounds, valued at 
465,557 yen ($232,778), while in 1916 it was 14,852,735 
pounds, valued at $1,650,551 yen ($825,275). Theim- 


portation of crude caustic soda was valued at 1,310,000 
yen ($655,000) for 1913 and rose to 2,930,000 yen ($1,- 
465,000) in 1916. There are a number of factories en- 
gaged in the production of caustic soda at present, and 
an effort is being made to reduce the price of salt in 
order to enable these factories to compete with the fac- 
tories of other countries. Special studies are in pro- 
gress to increase the chlorine and hydrogen content of 
the product. 

With ample supplies of well-trained, cheap labor, 
coal, sodium silicate, and the other necessary raw mate- 
rials easily accessible, the glass industry of Japan bids 
fair to remain prosperous and to be able to compete to 
advantage with the industries of other countries. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


N Monday Arthur St. Louis, buyer for the James 
Edgar Co., Brockton, Mass., arrived in town, 
making the trip from Boston by boat. He will be at 
the ‘‘Prince George’’ for a week while here placing 
orders. He said that conditions in his section were 
fine, and that his concern was having a business be- 


yond expectations. 
* > 


Miss Adelaide Gable, the popular buyer for Holz- 
heimer & Shaul, Amsterdam, N. Y., arrived in town 
on Monday to make purchases, and left on Thursday 
so that she would be home in time tospend the Fourth. 

a *¢ 

John Quincy Adams, of Burlington, Vt., with his 
usual discernment forseeing a shortage of ware in the 
fall, came to New York last week to buy for the holi- 
day trade two months in advance of his usual time: 
He is doing more business than ever before. The 
farmers around Burlington are all prosperous, and are 
not only buying freely, but taking the best grades of 
goods. 


. * 


W. E. Wells, of the Homer Laughlin China Co., 
East Liverpool, O., made a brief trip to New York last 
Thursday to inspect the concern’s recently-completed 
display at the salesroom of Cox & Company. 

s * . 

William H. Phillips, of the Smith-Phillips China 
Co., made a hurried visit to New York on Monday on 
special business. 


* * 


William Lawrence, department manager of house- 
furnishings, china, glass and toys for The Killian Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who had been in town for ten days 
placing orders, left ‘or home Monday night. 


Maurice Smith, of the McKee Glass Co., made a 
brief visit to New York last Saturday, and while bere 
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dropped in for a chat at the office of Thos. G. Jones, 
the concern’s local representative. 
*. * 
S. L. Cavis, manager of the Du Pre Book Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., is in town this week buying china 
and art goods. 


* 


George H. Guest, housefurnishings buyer for the 
Jordan-Marsh Co., Boston, was in town Tuesday and 
Wednesday placing orders for his department. 

* 

J. H. Law, Asheville, N. C., arrived in the city 

last week to place orders. 


CUT GLASS MEN AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Ne guests of H.C. Fry, the members of the Cut 
Glass Association will spend July 3, 4and 5 at 
Point Chautauqua, where Mr. Fry has his summer 
home. 
tractive to assure visitors a pleasant outing—and if the 
members experience anything like the enjoyment they 
had two years ago they will be loath to leave when the 
convention is over. Mr. Fry is a great host, and is 
ably supported by J. Howard Fry and Dave Denton. 
It is presumed that the band is stil] there. 
great aggregation of musicians, and they are simply 
untiring. ‘Two years ago they played from ten in the 


Itis a beautiful spot—in itself sufficiently at- 


It isa 


morning of one day till six o’clock the next day. 
Our best wishes to Mr. Fry, his guests, and the 
band ! 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


MEETING of the Board of Management of the 
Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s Association 
was heid on Monday to take up matters relative to the 
winding up of the term of Jos. F. O’Gorman as secre- 
tary preparatory to turning the secretaryship over to 
L. S. Owen, recently elected to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. O'Gorman, whose resignation after fifteen 
years of service was tendered last February, to become 
effective July 1. 
The death claims of Charles S. Ellis, James D. 
Bergen and Benjamin O. Lord were ordered paid, and 
as this action brings the Beneficiary Fund below $1,- 
500, the Board called an assessment of $2, payable on 
or before September 1. 
Leslie B. Fowler, with Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Co., 
and Cyril A. Lewe, cut glass manufacturer of Krook- 
lyn, were elected to membership. 


LOTHES do not make the man, but the better they 
are the more attention he is apt to receive. 
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4th to Sth Inclusive. 


AND BUYER Exhibition will be the most wonderful event of its 

kind that has ever been held in America—over 50,000 
y¥, Making it possible for you to obtain merchandise for every department of 
| save hundreds of dollars by placing your orders for merchandise at this 


vading Manufacturers and Distributers will have their Lines on 
ithe greatest Array of Merchandise that has ever been shown. 


IN’'T FORGET THE DATES. 


This is Your Invitation to attend. 


FOR ANY FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


MERCHANDISE ASSOCIATION, Incorporated. 


CHAS. D. BAILEY, President. NEW YORK CITY. 


jof having your line displayed before thousands of buyers 
this exhibition to place orders for merchandise of every 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 
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‘;lassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 
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BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 
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INC., 
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York Exchange.’’ : : 

Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 
which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


NEW YORK, JULY sy 19192 


HE official announcement of peace with Germany 
will not change the status of business with that 
country very much, as with the proclamation goes the 
notice that the blockade will not be lifted until the 
covenant is ratified—and no time is set for that event. 
Furthermore, as far as our particular line is concerned, 
we learn from excellent sources both here and abroad 
that there is no German china available for this country. 


RDERS are pouring in on both the potters and glass 

manufacturers. Buyers who have heen holding 
off for lower prices are now convinced that rates are 
not only not going down, but begin to believe that they 
may go up, and as a consequence many of them are 
ordering two or three, or even more, times their regu- 
lar requirements. And it is a question with manufac- 
turers how to handle these orders, as they have not 
goods enough for all. According to strict business 
ethics, orders should be fiiled in the rotation received. 
As they come in and are checked they should go on file. 
When the time comes to fill them, reverse the file, take 
off the order at the bottom, which was the first received, 
and fill it. 


requirements of the customer, ship his regular quantity. 


If that order is in excess of the ordinary 


Then take the next one, repeating the process till file is 
empty. If after all the shipments have been made there 
are goods left over, begin with the first order again and 
proportion each one as judginent dictates. It will bea 
natural thing for the manufacturer in this second ailot- 


ment to favor those ‘who are the best pay. Money 
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counts, and good customers are, and should be, always 
favored. 


N advance in English goods has been expected for 
some time, and this week letters were received in 
New York stating that the increase would positively be 
made, but giving no date when the change would take 
place, although intimating that it would probably be 
July 15. The importers were led to believe that the 
advance would be ten per cent, and are gratified to 
learn that it will be only about five, and therefore will 
not affect sales toany greatextent. Whenthis advance 
goes into effect it will bring prices to about 145 per cent 
above pre-war rates. In making this changein ratesa 
new method will be adopted. Heretofore it has been 
done by adding plusage to existing list. Now it will 
be double list with discounts. Thisseemsa good plan, 
and will make it easier f¢r salesmen, but will necessi- 
tate new sterling books. 


THE CARE-FREE ONES. 


HE first half of this week was a busy time for 
‘“Commodore’’ E..W. Hammond, who is making 
preparations for his annual vacation at Stony Brook, 
L. I., where he and Mrs. Hammond have taken a cot- 
tage for the month of July. Between motoring, sailing 
his recently-acquired speed craft, fishing anda corncob 
pipe, he is anticipating the time of his young life. 


Thos. G. Jones returned on Monday after taking 
Mrs. Jones in his car to Chatham, Mass., where she 
will spend the summer, Mr. Jones joining her there 
about the middle of July for a month’s stay. 


Victor M.and Mrs. Benedikt are enjoying this 
week at the Delaware Water Gap preparatory to spend- 
ing a longer vacation there later on. 

M. Takagi, with the Taiyo Trading Co., left on 
Thursday for Lake George. Judging from the lavish 
manner in which he has been spending money on his 
wardrobe he should make a decided impression on the 
girls. Being of a somewhat sentimental nature, his 
friends fear the effect of the full moon should he chance 
to meet a pretty blonde “‘with no chains on her.’’ 


It is a well established fact that golfiing is conta- 
gious, and the way it has spread throughout the estab- 
lishment of Maddock & Miller is alarming. More 
members of this concern and its staff are suffering 
from golfitis than any house in the trade employing the 
same number of people. John J. Miller and his sons, 
J. Meredith and Donald M., are enthusiasts, while 


Frank Warren and George Hamilton are not far be- 
hind; but no one would have ever suspected it of J. 
Jos. Snyder, secretary of the concern, who is said to 
have contracted the disease in the most virulent form. 
He leaves with his family this week on a ten days’ va- 
cation at Mt. Tabor, N. J., and will spend the most of 
his time on the links. 


Miss Grace M. Webster, office manager for H. 
Benedikt, is spending part of the interest accrued from 
her Liberty bonds in the enjoyment of a few days’ rest 
at Asbury Park. 


Charles Kraft, New York manager for the Pitts- 
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burgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., left this week in 


his car, with Mrs. Kraft, for a week or ten days at Mil- 
ford, Pa., a favorite vacationing resort with them for 
several years. 


For many years Alfred B. Evans, with Meakin & 
Ridgway, has made Ocean_Grove, N. J., his summer 
home, and will be thereagain this year. He went this 
week, 


Every spare moment up to Thursday, when he left 
for Stony Brook, L. I., Wilbur E. Pomeroy, of the 
Horace C. Gray Co., devoted to getting ready for a 
month’s outing at that resort. He and Mrs. Pomeroy 
have taken a cottage just adjacent to the one occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs, Hammond, and naturally great times 
are being looked forward to with such congenial neigh- 
bors. Wiibur, who is a great swimming enthusiast, is 
coming out ina bathing suit which it is said will be 
worth a trip to Long Island to see. Besides being 
resplendent in color, it has been designed especially to 
show his sylph-like figure to advantage. This sport 
will be indulged in when he is not using a brand-new 
fishing rod purchased for the occasion, or enjoying the 
fumes from Eddie Hammond’s pipe. 


The Maine woods have an attraction for Norman C. 
Walker. There is a camp deep in the forest where he 
has sojourned many summers, and this week he goes 
to it again. 


Paul M. Millelot, who travels South for Meakin & 
Ridgway, left this weex for a vacation along the Jersey 
coast. 


Harold F. Phillips, of H. Benedixt’s sales staff, 
‘left last Saturday for a two weeks’ stay at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. 


Donald M. Miller, Southern traveler for Maddock 
& Miller, who is taking things easy this summer in 
order to fully recuperate from the severe attack of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia he suffered while at camp in 
Morgantown, W. Va.. last winter, left on Monday for 


Moosehead Lake, Me., where he will spend two months 
fishing, canoeing, swimming and golfing. 


When E. F. Anderson, of George F. Bassett & Co, 
left on Wednesday for a month’s stay at Chatham, 
Mass., his golf bag contained some brand-new sticks. 
There is no doubt about how he is going to spend his 
time. 


J. Carl Underwood, with the Taiyo Trading Co., 
goes on Monday by boat with his family to Portland, 
Me., for a fortnight. 


IS WAR PREVENTABLE ? 


H. HEISEY, who is exceedingly active in urging 
* a protective tariff for the glass men, is also prom- 
inent in the League for the Preservation of American 
Independence, an organization formed for the purpose 
of bringing popular support to the members of the Uni- 
ted States Senate who are opposed to the ratification of 
the Convenant of the League of Nations unless it be 
amended to safeguard the traditional policies of the 
United States. The organization is non-partisan, and 
welcomes to its membership all who are in sympathy 
with its objects, regardless of the nature of the opin- 
ions they hold upon other matters. 

Mr. Heisey is sending out literature on the sub- 
ject, among which is an address by Henry A. Wise 
Wood before the City Club of Cleveland, from which 
we reprint the following extracts : 

“During the Christian era there have been 451 
major wars; or one in every four and one-quarter 
years. An examination of history discloses the follow- 
ing facts: England and France, the most liberal and 
enlightened nations of Europe, have spent at war dur- 
ing the last 800 years 419 years and 373 years respec- 
tively. England in the 12th century fought 54 per 
cent of her time, while in the 19th century she fought 
53% per cent of it. Here we have an approach to per- 
petual peace of % of 1 per cent in 800 years. France 
in the 12th century fought 36™% per cent of her time 
and in the 19th century 35 percent. If the principal 
nations of Europe be lumped, 52 per cent of their time 
was spent at peace and 48 per cent at war during the 
800 years which closed with the 19th century. Truly, 
it is a peaceful family with which we are invited to cast 
our lot. 

“The cost of the wars of the 19th century, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them, were 28 billions of 
dollars and 4% The costs of less than 
5 years of this the latest war—which came about we 
must admit despite the employment of every twentieth 
century peace agenvy or device known to man—has 


millions of lives. 


been possibly close upon 200 billions of dollars and 9 
millions of lives. 

‘‘Nor was this war acase of belated survival; it 
was merely a general war such as has usually come 
about once in acentury, and it followed upon the heels, 
as have other general wars, of a series of local wars 
such for instance as was our war with Spain; Japan’s 
with China and later with Russia; Great Britain’s with 
the Boers; Italy’s war in Africa, and the perpetual 
Balkan conflicts in which we are now asked to take a 
perpetual hand. 

‘‘When the nations of the world have in the past 
grown out of equilibrium and have refused to readjust 
themselves by agreement war has inevitably readjusted 
them. And, we may be certain, when nations again 
grow out of equilibrium, when the pretensions of some 
shall again exceed their power and the power of others 
shall prove equal to their rights, war will inevitably 
follow, despite the proposed, or any other, covenant of 


peace.’’ 


PERSONAL. 


- HE mystery surrounding the return, season 

after season, of William J. Hague, with George 

F. Bassett & Co., to Sparta, N. J., bids fair to 

be solved. While he is a great believer in the 

old saying that ‘‘variety is the spice of life,’’ 

he clings to Sparta as the only vacationing spot on 

earth. It now transpires that there resides a certain 

red-cheeked damsel whom he met several years ago 

when roaming along one of the country roads. She’s 

never been away from the village, and every time she 

thinks of doing so finally loses courage. So “‘Rill’”’ 

keeps going year in and year out, never losing hope 

that the next trip she will decide to take up her abode 

in New York and live happy ever after. He left on 
Thursday just to be near her over the Fourth. 


ie 


We understand that Walter P. Elms, who has been 
buying for the Broadway Department Store, Los An- 
geles, has taken an executive position with the Dohr- 
mann Commercial Co. and will asaume his duties with 
that concern July 15. His successor will be Leo M. 
Sullivan, now in charge of the crockery and glass de- 
partment at Barker Bros., same city. 


age 


Fred Bremmerman, of St. Louis, who has been 
visiting his daughter in Greenwich, Conn., for several 
weeks, left for home Wednesday. He will be back to 
make his fall purchases early in September. Mr. 
Bremmerman is just in the prime of life, and yet is 
consiiered one of the ‘‘Old Guard"’ of wholesalers. A 
more popular man does not come to New York. He is 
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quiet, but genial, thoroughly posted in the business, 
and highly esteemed. 
ad 


E. J. Ridgway cf Meakin & Ridgway, who lias 
been in England visiting the pottery, is a passenger on 
the Caronia, due in New York July 4. 


gy 


Word has been received from Carl Bawo, formerly 
of Bawo & Dotter, who has been in charge of the 
‘Elite’? china factory at Limoges for several years, 
that he exp2cts to visit New York in the very near 
future—his first trip to America since he left to as- 
sume the management of the plant. 


ge 


A letter received by Henry Witte from Major Wil- 
liam D. Finke stated that he left on Tuesday in com- 
mand of atroop movement tothe Pacific Coast. He 
expects to be gone a month or more. 


i 


Kriss Wadsworth, the genial member of Frederick 
Skelton’s selling staff, departed last Saturday for his 
home at Wellington, O., when he will put in two weeks 
renewing old acquaintances and seeing the “‘only 
girl,’’ who, it is reported, will take up her residence in 
New York in the not far distant future as Mrs. Wads- 


i 


Kennard L. Wedgwood is on the Baltic, due in 
New York Monday or Tuesday of next week. It is 
probable that the Baltic has troops on board and will 
call at Halifax. Mr. Wedgwood has been at the pot- 
tery in consultation with his people. 


ae 


A. Broll, formerly buyer for the Charles Williams 
Siores Co., and later branching out for himself as a 
manufacturers’ agent, has entered into a special ar- 
rangement with Budde & Westermann to handle their 
hotel supplies. 

fe 


Hugo Hart, in charge of the glassware department 
of L. Barth & Sons, returned to business last Saturday 
after a fortnight’s absence due to a badly-sprained 
ankle. He limped about with a cane for a few days, 
but is now navigating independently of artificial assis- 
tance in preparation for the concern’s forthcoming sum- 
mer outing, for he says: ‘‘When the band strikes up for 
dancing it’s no place for a cripple.’’ Hugo is said to 
wiggle a wicked toe in the ballroom. 


ee 


The suspicion of many of his friends in the trade 
that it wasn’t business altogether that took H. Ichi- 
kawa, with the Taiyo Trading Co., to Japan are now 
fully confirmed. News has been received at the New 
York office of the concern that the wedding took place 


worth. 


in Tokio on June 20th, the bride being the daughter of 
a prominent silk manufacturer of Yokohama. The 
ceremony was the outcome of a romance that began be- 
fore Mr. ichikawa left Japan to come to America. 
The bride and groom are expected home in August. 


es 


J. W. French, with John Davison, Inc., who has 
been in England for the past two months on a visit to 
the factories represented by the concern in this coun- 
try, is expected home on Friday aboard the Caronia. 


te 
Another passenger on the steamer Caronia, due to 


arrive on Friday, is Justin Tharaud, who has been in 
England for the past six weeks. 


PLAN MUSEUM FOR JERSEY POTTERY. 


LANS for the establishment of a New Jersey Clay 
Products Museum, where samples of pottery man- 
ufactured in the State will at ail times be on display, 
were given a healthy start at the first meeting of the 
New Jersey Clay Workers’ Association working under 
the title of the Eastern Section of the American Cer- 
amic Society at the Trenton Country Club on Tuesday 
of last week. 

Charles Howell Cook, of Trenton, was unanimously 
elected chairman; Abel Hansen, of Perth Amboy, vice- 
chairman; Prof. G. H. Brown, of New Brunswick, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Chairman Cook emphasized the important position 
clayworking occupies in New Jersey. He stated that 
the clay deposits of the State are the most important on 
the Atlantic seabcard, and that New Jersey has the most 
important deposit of plastic fire clay in the Union. 

The capital investedin the industry in New Jersey 
is approximately $40,000,000, while the annual output 
is nearly $20,000,000, and nearly 15,000 employees are 
engaged in the industry in New Jersey. Mr. Cook stated 
also that there is a total of 247 ceramic plants in New 
Jersey, and that of this number there are 87 potteries, 
25 fire brick and terra cotta works, 78 building brick 
and hollow ware plants and 57 clay miner. He stated 
that the industry stands fourth with a total of $477,- 
000,000 in products for a year. 

As a start for an exhibit of State pottery a number 
of pieces were on display in connection with the meet- 
ing. One piece, the first decorated ware produced in 
New Jersey, made by McCullough in 1801, occupied a 
conspicuous place. 

It is the belief of the members of the organization 
that every pottery manufacturer in New Jersey will 
jiberally contribute to tke display, and it is hoped that 
the exhibit will find a home in the State House or some 
other appropriate State building. 
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Employment of better paid and more intelligent 
‘nen as burners of cerainic ki'ns was urged in a highly 
instructive address of a technical nature by Professor 
G. H. Brown, of the Department of Ceramics, Rutgers 
College, who discussed among other things the differ- 
ent methods for the control of firing. 

“Some Data on Development of Terra Cotta 
Glazes’’ was the subject of a talk by E. C. Hill, of 
Philadelphia. He emphasized the important part 
which New Jersey plays in the manufacture of terra 
cotta ware. 

During the afternoon Leslie Rrown, of the Lenox 
pottery, spoke on “‘Some Aspects of Ball Mill Grind- 
ing’; A. Z. Bleininger, Pittsburgh, made a “‘Plea for 
the Use of Precise Data in Ceramics’’; Samuel Bison, 
of the Elite Pottery, Trenton, on ‘‘Some Problems in 
the Manufacture of Vitreous Sanitary Ware,’’ and Mr. 
Taboeck, New York, on ‘‘Ceramic Kiln Construction.”’ 


AROUND THE GLASS FACTORIES. 


Union-operated plants suspended 
operations last Saturday for two 
weeks. There will be a heavy ac- 
cumulation of new orders in the 
meantime, and, with what unfilled business was on file 
at the time of closing, the starting of the new fire means 
a great demand on all plants. The manufacturers 
have not accumulated stocks to amount to anything, 
the majority of tne orders having been shipped prac- 
tically from the lehrs. 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


For the present, at least, glass manufacturers have 
said good-bye to the bar trade, so far as whiskeys and 
kindred items are concerned. Late last week a factory 
in this district received a reasonably large order for 
bar glass from a Chicago concern, but tkere was a 
string to it, as follows: ‘If no booze July 1, don’t 


ship.’’ 


Buyers here of late were Messrs. Bremermann and 
Hinkie, for the St. Louis Glass and Queensware Co.; 
Messrs. Bowman and Bow, for the George H. Bowman 
Co., Cleveland; Mr. Minard, for Stern Bros., New 
York; Joseph Moore, for the Denver Dry Gosds Co. 


The fiscal year of the United States Glass Co. 
closed last Monday night, and auditors are now at 
work on the books of the company preparing reports to 
be presented at the annual meeting of stockholders to 
be held next month. No change in the personnel of 
the board or operating officials is contemplated. 


The increase in the demand for table glassware is 
very gratifying. For many months there was a very 
slow sale for this line. Some jobbing interests, espe- 


cially in the South and Northwest, have been liberalin 
their orders during the past month. 


Considerable business is being offered in the way 
of novelty. glassware to be used by traveling summer 
carnivals or concession holders; but manufacturers are 
not especially anxious for it. This trade lasts but a 
few months, and interferes with the production of reg- 


ular goods. 


Lighting glass manufacturers report a decided in- 
creese in business from all parts of the country. 


News of the death of Charles S. Ellis, salesman for 
the George H. Bowman Co., Cleveland, was received 
with sincere regret among those here who knew him. 
Mr. Ellis was always in charge of the Pittsburgh ex- 
hibits of this firm, making his headquarters at the Ft. 
Pitt Hotel. He was one of the most popular salesmen 


opening here. 


W. J. Campbell, Samuel R. Frazier and Sergt. 
Clyde Hartman, salesman for the United States Glass 
Co., have returned from brief trips over their respec- 
tive territories. 


THE CARELESS STENOGRAPHER. 


ARs girl who cannot be depended upon to do any- 

thing exactly right, whose work always needs 
“‘voing over’’ by someone else, may be ever so car- 
able in other respects, but this defect mars her useful- 
ness and destroys her chances of success. 

How many stenographers are to-day getting small 
salaries because they are inaccurate in transcribing 
their notes, slovenly in addressing envelopes, and care- 
One of the most prosperous 
business houses with which I have been connected 
never allowed abbreviations of any sort in its corres- 
pondence, writes Mary Caidwell Hamilton in the 
“‘Byvening Sun.’’ If a letter was addressed toa man 
in Chicago the word Illinois was written out in full the 
same as the name of the city, thus giving the letter and 
envelope a finished appearance. I can hear some girl 
say as she reads this: ‘‘I think that’s a waste of time, 
and unnecessary.’’ Not at all. The character of a 
business house is unmistakably shown in its correspon- 
dence, and this one little thing was an evidence of the 
firm's thoroughness in small matters. Whena young 
woinan in business is inclined to think little things are 
not of sufficient importance to matter she is leaving out 
of her calculation one of the vital elements in her suc- 


less about enclosures? 


cess. 
The most important results sometimes hang on 


little things. In fact, if one could get a statement of 
losses toemployers due to careless mistakes of em- 
ployees it would bea startling document. 
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I have in- 


mind now an instance of which I had personal knowl- 
edge where lack of thoroughness in copying a letter 
cost a firm thousands of dollars; another instance where 
an important lawsuit was lost because of a stenographer’s 
failure to date a letter. 

For that reason I believe I cannot overestimate the 
importance of thoroughness and accuracy, of n2ver do- 
ing anything by halves. The girl who is always put- 
ting letters in the wrong file, who gives her employer 
the wrong telephone number, whose figures are inac- 
curate, whose letters go out minus the enclosures, 
rarely gets very far in this world. It is the accurate 
girl, the painstaking girl, who attains the greatest suc- 
cess. 

To have a person in one’s employ on whom abso- 
lute dependence can be placed is a comfort business 
men find all too rarely. A well-known millionaire 
when asked if he could give in one word the key to suc- 
cess replied: ‘‘Yes; thoroughness.’’ Never was truer 
word spoken. ‘Thoroughness means concentration, 
honest work, personal interest and unfailing attention 
to details. And more than all else it means maintain- 
ing one’s self-respect. I can think of no reward com- 
parable with the inward feeling that we have done our 
best. Then, too, the sense of having done things well 
is bound to become a constant stimulus to do things 
better and better, and that means qualifying ourselves 
for advancement to higher and better work. 

I wish it were possible for me to impress upon 
every girl who reads this the importance of putting her 
best thought, her best work and her best energy into 
everything she does. I wish I might obtain her prom- 
ise to never again do slipshod work; never again to say: 
‘‘There; that’s good enough.’’ Nothing is ‘good 
enough’’ if it can be done better. The world wants 
and expects your best, and you cannot afford to give 
other than the best of which you are capable. 

The girl who resolves to do with scrupulous exact- 
ness whatever she undertakes willsoon be satisfied with 
nothing short of the best, and she who acquires this de- 
sirable habit will enjoy that peace of mind and satisfac- 
tion which always follow work well done. 


“HINC ILLA® LACRIMA®.” 


HE following is from the pen of a well-known mem- 
ber of the trade who modestly declines the use of 
his name: 


We have come to the end of our perf(hic) day— 
The end of the rickey and high— 
And we say good-bye to the cool frappe 
And the rollicking rock-and-rye. 
We will have to revel in buttermilk 
And sarsaparilla gay.. 
And, oh, the pain of drinking rain 
At the end of a perf(hic) day ! 


4 Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 


Merchandise. ©) 


«‘Holdfast’”’ Jar and Handy Lifter. 


VERY clever and interesting patented housefur- 

nishing article known as the ‘‘Holdfast’’ Jar and 
Handy Lifter has recently been placed on the market. 
It is used principally for the gripping and fifting of 
fruit jars and bottles which have been immersed in 
hot water during the preserving process, or for remov- 
ing eggs, potatoes, corn, and the like, from boiling 
water. For these purposes it is ideal. It grips easily 
and holds like a vise; lifts the smallest bottle or largest 


jar. Itis areal pair of tongs, ever cool and sanitary. 
The prongs are covered with white rubber tubing, 
which tends to make the grip secure andadds materially 
to its usefulness, effectiveness and appearance. 

This item is a great improvement over the old 
“ifter tongs,’’ and housewives find it a handy all-around 
household help. Kurt Heitler, 221 Fourth avenue, this 
city, is the patentee and manufacturer, and also has on 
display at his showrooms a number of other housefur- 
nishing specialties, together with a large line of rub- 
ber-covered brass and wire easels. 


The Best Way to Iron is the Cool Way. 


The woman who keeps on using old-fashioned im- 
plements when labor-saving and time-saving devices 
are available does an injustice to herself and her fam- 
ily. The wide-awake American woman of to-day has 
so many chances to use her time to advantage that she 


ought to adopt every possible method of simplifying her 
housework. 

Ironing isn’t exactly an enjoyable pastime in any 
case. With out-of-date irons it is drudgery; but when 
ironing must be done it can be done more easily, more 
quickly and more efficiently with the asbestos sad irons 
manufactured by the Dover (O.) Mfg. Co., than with 
any other type of stove-heated iron. 

An ordinary flatiron, or sad iron, radiates its heat 
rapidly in all directions—too much, by far, in the direc- 
tion of the hands and face of the ironer. From the 
asbestos sad iron the heat goes out through the bottom 
of the iroa, where it is needed, and goes out much more 
slowly than from the ordinary iron. The reason for 
this is that its removable hood is higher than the core, 
which is heated on the stove, and there is consequently 
a dead air space between the heated core and the 
handle, and, in addition, the hood is composed of an 
outer heavy steel shell and an inner thin steel shell 
with a thick asbestos lining between them. This air 
space and asbestos lining prevent the heat from rising 
toward the user of the iron, thus rendering her more 
comfortable, and, furthermore, retard the escape of 
heat in every direction except toward the fabric which 
is being ironed. The iron stays hot for a longer per- 
iod, and there are fewer trips to the stove—which, in 
turn, means that the ironing is done more quickly. 

Care has been taken to perfect every detail. In- 
stead of acurved piece of wood which does not fit the 
hand comfortably, the asnestos sad-iron has a carefully- 
designed handle, finished in rubberoid, and shaped to 
fit perfectly the grip of the hand. 


Bigger and Better Than Ever. 


The ninth General Merchandise Exhibition under 
the auspices of the Popular-Price Merchandise Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Commodore Hotel, this city, 
August 4 to 8 inclusive. Over 200 manufacturers and 
distributers will show their products, and it is said that 
no less than 50,000 items will be displayed for the bene- 
fit of the merchant and buyer in search of popular- 
priced merchandise. 


OBITUARY. 


HE death of Benjamin O. Lord, New York repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Glass Co., Alton, I1l., 
which occurred last week at the home of his mother, 
Somersworth, N. H., after an illness that dates from 
the time of the influenza epidemic, takes one of the 
best known bottle salesman in the business. Mr. 
Lord was born at Berwick, Me., in 1877 and had had 
charge of the concern’s office here for several years 
past. during which time he had made a host of warm 
friends. | 


William Henry Lowndes, managing director of 
Davis, Callamore & Co , 595 Fifth avenue, died at his 
home at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Lowndes was born 
in this city fifty-nine years ago, and had been with 


Davis, Collamore & Co., for forty years. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


The Mountain Glass Co., Kindwood, W. Va., has 


been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 


The International Glass Co., with a capital of $1,- 
000,000, has been incorporated at Albany by P. B. 
Drew and T. L. Crotean. 


The 
Weikman avenue, Palmyra, N. Y., 


Broad street and 
has been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture glass and glassware with a capital 
of $50,000. 


Conlow-Dorworth Co., 


The Shaw Pottery Co., Trenton, N. J., has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities of the concern 
are listed at $41,037.17, and assets at $39,032.25, of 
which $30,000 is given as the value of the concern’s 
plant and equipment, raw materials and finished prod- 
uct. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


TO LET. 


O LET—Space in the heart of the Crockery District. 
tables and shelving. Moderate rent. 
16 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


With 
BATES & LEDDEN, 


TANTED, a_ representative 
line of Glassware, Pottery, 
or Mahogany Lamps and Silk 
Shades. Commission basis. 
SIDNEY N. SCHARFF & CQ@., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 


Suite 804 Victoria Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town wn and | Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 


A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. 
B—Third 2—Third 
C—Sixth ~ ee 3—Madison ‘‘ 
D—Ninth “ oi 4—Lexington “‘ 
E—East Side Subway. 5—Broadway 
F—West ‘‘ 6—Seventh Ave. 
G—Broadway ‘‘ 7—Ninth ee 


Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- ~ 


ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 
take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 


den»tes the East Side Subway. 


UPTOWN. 
Armor Bronze’ Co;, 236). Ritth Aven. ss wea: «.. + <<ceeeeree 5 
Boote, Edwardiss-S7 Wiest 2oGis.. ea ctatmere’: - -/sl-lelaten enn 5 G 
Bonita Art Co., 1140 Broadway..............-. 2 cin (erent sete 5 
Bryce Bros. Co. 240 Mirth Aves <<) so iin « cece e eels esters ofeG 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place....../...2 3 B 
Benedikt, Hy TEWest2200.% .:. stan a,s ofMeretneey is «1s cetelthe aeereee se 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, Baja, Putth Avente Buildiniowie...”,).. ose Gr 
Cambridge’ Glass’Co7z, 49) West 23¢\ir-teamiet. -s.c/craieteisiceietels Se 
Dickar Corporation; Fifth Ave. and 20st .-. «2 .smeeen i) Gr 
Economy TumblemCox 2 West 23diiarmer. + otra tm ie by 6; 
French China Coy, 8742 Broadway <i. smarel- «> <r ls terre ee a G 
Fondevilley Aral, cc Co., 9-11 East 16thier. 3.1. ste eeeeee 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.................. SG 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........... OMe Gr 
Guernseywate:lG West 23d. ..\-.).. ssiteicis = oe sinleleicheieeies 5G 
Gredelue, Av 29ePitthAve...:.cjsedebielelsi «js +12 sane sinner &) 
Gillinder:& Sons 224 Bifth Ave. ice sratas -1ciie eee eee mye LD 
Guerin, Wiss G2 Con n43-4,7 OW OSE. 23 Cai israminte cto letter nye 1G: 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... Sy LG 
Haviland & Co., 11 Fast SOthy si arcb c eoetans ore wei § G 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave , corner 29th. pal Eid 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth Rvretice Buildings. oc o) 6G 
Jones, Thos. G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ........ oe 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... 2 G 
Morimiura Brosemso-07 West, 230: 5. cee: ieee SG. 
Manhattan Brass Cor, 332 Bast 28thic.. ....c eee 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5 C 
Northwood, Hy, & Co., 19) Madison Aven... . 20.05. seman E 3 
Noe, Wine Rene soniod=<o West 21S tina. eo eterna SG 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
Phoenix Glass’Go,; 230 Fifth Avenue. .2. «.< >... shinee 5 
Pairpoint Corporation; 43 West 23d 7. ameee.- lise naire ey (ey 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. By key (Gs 
Pitcairn, Wm. sS: Corp., 104 Fifth Aventte... 2.2.2 aceerem 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... Bac 
Salem China:Co:n LO Wests 230i. -) krrteent «eres ose ateeeeene 5 G 
Straub, PS), & Cory 105-107) Pitth Aventie oe catsieeo 
Saxon China Coy, 874° Broadway. <i: tems. « «10/2 sais eteratala aioe 5 
Taiyo Trading Cov, LO) Hitth Aventienem. «<n: \siact-ttetenementtts 
United States Glass Co. , Broadway angi24th narrates 5 
Venon, J. H., 104 Fifth ‘Avenue , ogee. ee. pee 50 
Wedgwood, Kennard i. 133. Fatt heaven es. at tsei mittee 5 
Witte, Henry, 7 West ZAth Solin Oa. Cok ee SG, 
DOWNTOWN. 

Bassett, Gi. Buy Gaon, 2-74 Parks igen res on onaaierie iter Cm 
Bere L., & CO;, AG) Mira yas erpten, = sin.cic'elsie Valse wisely Cag 
Dorflinger, C & Sons, 36 Murraye cereste: «0s s+ cteinlsierc onate Cand 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., SOM NEE AN eames «cheers cyclase create Cer 
Davison, John, 14° Lardlay.. sa eee oes? deste of Shaia) eee 5 
Kupper. Herman C., 52-54 Murray........ ..ssssseeeee Ca7 
Katzenbach & Bullock Cor lOO Waiter. oie ors inst-t-tatei tere 2 
Maddock & Miller, 54 Murray cles A URTORIONE °s bse late nyc toca epete rene Cay, 
Miller, Edw., & Co., 66-/0;PArKREIAGEMs «1, «ls siclenseinient By Ae 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.......... Day 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William...... > 
Slimmon, R., 6 -Co\, 96-1l02:Ciunciigg. «<i © sie valeieloiets Ss 
Straus) UL... & Sons, 42-460Watreil cermin « + 510 mete ore i 
Tharaud, Justin, 25 West Broadway.... .... Frys chk Dy 7 
Vorti&- Dose, 652 Barclay prance ctiiatte a oicireieleretnterrinre SY (ES 
Goetz, Otto, 43 Mirna vice cpt slsotetets sue oe ievs) ol oirtereraterar? Ce 
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NEW YORK, JULY+# to, 1919. 


THE CARE-FREE ONES. 


HE Horace C. Gray Co.’s office staff will be minus 
two of its valuable members during the next two 
weeks while Miss May Sullivan and Miss Elsie Kesztler 
are vacationing—the former on Long Island and the 
latter at Danbury, Conn. 


I. Kikuchi, of Mogi, Momonoi & Co.’s sales force, 
left on Monday for the Jersey coast, where he will 
spend acouple of weeks trying to entice the fish to 
bite. 


D. King Irwin has taken his family to Napanock, 
N. Y., about 110 miles out from New York. He is on 
a thirteen-acre farm, where he gets fresh vegetables, 
eggs, milk, butter, and particularly buttermilk, which 
he is consuming in quantities. 


E. Jinushi, of Morimura Bros., went to Ocean 


City, N. J., over the Fourth. 

It is difficult for Wilbur E. Pomeroy, of the Horace 

CA Gray Co., to make up his mind to be a man of 
leisure, even for a short while. He left last Thursday 
to spend the rest of the month at Stony Brook, lu In. 
but Monday morning found him back on the job. He 
explained that some important matters that he was un- 
able to finish up before he went made his presence neces- 
sary, but assured the reporter that he was here only 
for the day, and from now on might be seen on the 
beach regularly in that new bathing suit mentioned in 
“last week’s issue, for he did not want to disappoint any- 
one who might make the trip to Stony Brook for the 
purpose of viewing it and the wearer at close range. 


It is reported that arrangements are being made torun 
a special excursion over the Long Island R. R. to the 
above resort during Mr. Pomeroy’s stay. Tickets 
should be secured at the earliest possible date. Line 
forms on the left. 


Wm. H. Schreiber, with Morimura Bros., left last 
week for a fortnight’s vacation at East Hampton, 
Conn. 


W.S. and Mrs. Pitcairn left in their car on Mon- 
day for Maine to spend a month amid the sea breezes. 


Leonard Stock, of Herman C. Kupper’s sales 
force, was released from jury duty last week and de- 
parted without delay for his postponed vacation on a 


_ farm in Sullivan County, N. Y. 


George Higginson, with George B. Jones, Ameri- 
can representative of Johnson Bros., is located with his 
family at the ‘‘Villa Vista’’ cottage at Sparta, N. J., 
for two weeks, and perhaps for the remainder of the 
summer—an arrangement that would necessitate Mr. 
Higginson becoming a commuter for the rest of the 
season. , 


Frederick Skelton left this week for a fortnight’s 
respite from the cares of a manufacturers’ agent at his 
bungalow at Bar Beach, L. I. 


Louis Greeman left no address when he started on 
his vacation. He said he wanted to forget Morimura 
Bros.’ business for a time. 


Milton C. Hill, Jr., who recently resumed his posi- 
tion at the local office of the United States Glass Co. 


after an absence of more than a year overseas, leaves 
next Monday with a friend in a forty-foot cruiser for 
‘“somewhere or other.’’ He says that anyone who 
knew the boat would hesitate about making rash state- 
ments as to where they were bound. 


J. C. Fisher, road representative for A. Gredelue, 
is resting up after a strenuous year of almost continu- 
ous traveling. He will put in two or three weeks di- 
vided between staying at home in Philadelphia and en- 
joying seashore life at Atlantic City. 


Hugh C. Edmiston is rusticating in the Adiron- 
dacks for three weeks. 


Sherman A. Keegan, office manager for Cox & 
Company, left on Monday in his car, accompanied by 
two sisters and their husbands, for a two weeks’ motor 
trip up the State during which they will visit Niagara 
Falls, Ithaca and Genesee—the latter his old home. 


Quite a little party of trade celebrities enjoy the 
trip back and forth by the Sandy Hook boat to Atlantic 
Highlands every day. Among them are George H. 
Service, with Kennard L. Wedgwood, and W. S. 
Anthes, manager for Higgins & Seiter, both of whom 
are summering there; Herman C. Kupper and J. Mere- 
dith Miller, who are at Allenhurst for the season, 


John Davison is rusticating, as usual, at Dorset, 
Vt. He came into town on Tuesday for a day, looking 


in fine shape. 


AT CHICAGO. 


hee: fact that prices show every indication of making 
strong advances within the next few months asa 
result of higher wages being demanded by labor has 
stimulated buying during the week. There is astrong 
desire on the part of buyers to get in a good stock of 
staple merchandise before these occur. There is no 
longer a general hope that prices will decline. 
wy ie 
J. E. Boring, Western representative of the Crooks- 
ville (O.) China Co., returned to the city this week 
after visiting relatives and friends in Crooksville foran 
extended period. 


* 


The potters might do better if they brought out 
more new patterns. But they probably consider they 
are doing all the business they care to on the patterns 
they have. 


al * 


W.G. Peterkin, for H. Leonard & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Andrew Moser, for the Bry-Block Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chas. Becker, of the Becker-Hazel- 
ton Co., Dubuque, Ia., and Will Laurence, for the Kil- 


it 


lian Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., were placing orders here 


this week. 
* * 


W. T. Darden, who has just returned from a trip 
to the East Liverpool potteries, has staged an exhibit at 
the Central Market Furniture Building for the benefit 
of dealers attending the summer furniture exhibition. 


2 * 

Fred Renshaw, manager of the Chicago branch of 
the United States Glass Co., made a trip to Pittsburgh 
headquarters this week. Bert Palmer, who travels out 
of the Chicago office, has returned from a trip through 
Middle Western territory. 

+ 


+ 


Staple glassware of all kinds is in big demand, and 
cut glass is showing a continually-increasing move- 


ment. 
? * 


The summer furniture exposition, which will be 
held throughout the month, is expected to bring sev- 
eral thousand buyers interested in housefurnishings, 
lamps, pottery, glassware, and similar goods. 

* * 

All the department stores here were closed from 

Thursday evening until Monday morning, making one 


of the longest shut-downs for them on record. 
2 * 


Sam Natkin, for The Fair; Miss Ella Brennan, for 
Rothschild & Co., and Hugo Pick, of Albert Pick & 
Co., have returned from their trips to the factories. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE PAPER CUP. 


Wits the paper cup ever replace the glass tumbler? 
What advantage, if any, has it over the glass 
It is claimed to be the most sanitary, of all 
drinking vessels. Perhaps so; but at many soda foun- 
tains the cups are placed on a table or counter and re- 
main there collecting dust until used. The glass tum- 
bler is washed out every time after using. It contains 
no pores to absorb the dirt, and may be cleansed easily 
and quickly of any germs that may be clinging to it. 

A good feature claimed for the paper cup is that 
there is no chance of its breaking if knocked over. The 
‘“‘No-nik’’ glass was invented to eliminate this trouble. 
It is the paper cup’s most dreaded antagonist. 

Paper cup manufacturers say the real feature of 
their goods lies in the fact that after being once used 
they can be thrown away, as the cost is trifling. But 
in hundreds of cases they are not. 

Another objection to the paper cup is the fact that 
the sharp edges irritate the mouth. In the case of the 
glass tumbler this defect is, of course, non-existent. 
All who have used both the paper and the glass, when 
asked which they prefer, will always reply, “‘The glass, 
of course.’’ 


tumbler? 
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With close to 300 resolutions being 

Pittsburgh and presented to the glassworkers’ con- 

Vicinity vention in Bellaire, O., changes in 

the selling lists following the next 

joint wage conference seem to be inevitable. In fact, 

the selling price of certain high-class decorated special- 

ties has already been increased twentv-five per cent. 

With the workers wanting an increased wage-and are- 

duction in ‘‘moves’’ (a smaller number of pieces per 

turn), manufacturers can see nothing else but a general 
advance in the prices of their product. 


August Bossom, who has been factory manager for 
the McKee Glass Co., at Jeannette, Pa., has resigned 
to go with the Consolidated Lamp and Glass Co., Cora- 
opolis, and will be in charge of the metal-making de- 
partment. 


Retailers report all lines of glassware in free 
movement, with the trend of demand for the better 
grades. Specialties are in very good request. 
sonable items are especially active, necessitating much 
re-ordering. 


Sea- 


George Dougherty, in charge of the commercial de- 
partment of the United States Glass Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago. 


Robert G. West, manager of the local city sales- 
rooms of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., 
removed to his summer home ona farm near Tarentum 
afew days ago. ‘‘It’s good to get a breath of fresh 
air,’’ he said, in speaking of his new location. 


S. C. Akehurst, manager of the London offices of 
the United States Glass Co., who has been visiting the 
factories for the last seven weeks, has returned to Eng: 
land with a number of new sales ideas and special lines 
for his English and Colonial trade. 


Much delay has been occasioned this year in set- 
tling upon a date for the annual meeting of the Ameri- 


can Association of Flint and Lime Glass Manufacturers 
owing to inability toobtain hotel accommodations. In 
past years the date of the session has always been an- 
nounced long ere this. 


In the list of members of the advisory board of the 
Old Colony Club appear the names of J. M. Beatty, of 
the Federal Glass Co., Columbus, O., and I. J. Collins, 
of the Hocking Glass Co., Lancaster, O. 


Glass manufacturers are much interested in the 
announcement made by the United Retaii Stores Cor- 
poration that it will take over the United Cigar Stores 
Co. of America, and establish a chain of retail stores 
around the world. Through the premium department 
operated by the latter there has been a large business in 
pressed, blown and cut wares, and it is expected to be 
gieater after the new organization gets under way. 


Blanks for cutting continue in very good demand. 
The business for June was the heaviest in any month 
so far this year. Inquiries for pressed and plain blanks 
for fall delivery are numerous. 


The decorating of glass cooking ware is anew fea- 
ture in the trade which gives promise of great develop- 
ment. 


Samuel Irvine, of McClintock & Irvine, Pitts- 
burgh, and late receiver of the John B. Higbee Glass 
Co., Bridgeville, Pa., died at his home here after an 
illness of a few weeks, aged sixty-two. He was born 
in Coshocton, O., and came to Pittsburgh in 1890. 

> 


A glass factory will be erected 

West Wheeling, O. here as soon as plans are com- 

pleted for the Wilcox Machine 

Co., of Wheeling, just across the river. What kind of 
ware will be made is not announced. 


During the idle period at the plant of 
the Fostoria Glass Co. a number of 
needed repairs were made. Opera- 
tions at this and other union-operated 
factories will be resumed next Monday. 


Moundsville, 
W. Va. 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 
The rush for seaside and country to 
New York spend the three-day holiday began on 


Wednesday, gathering force until on 
Thursday it seemed as if half the population would flee 
the city. It is not often that workers can get three 
days off with pay, and everybody who could availed 
themselves of the opportunity to leave town. Many 
stayed away over Monday also, and even then the 
transportation lines were so crowded that trains and 
boats were late in coming in, so that little business was 
done until Wednesday. The extended holiday was 
general all over the country, and nobody cared if busi- 
ness was affected. May and June, two usually dull 
months, were crowded with transactions, and every- 
body was glad ofarest. Although the warerooms were 
deserted, the mails were loaded with orders, and the 
week will, after all, show a fair amount of business 


done. 


Everybody is astonished at the call for goods. 
They ought not to be. The shortage of merchandise 
has been told over and over again in this column, and 
the present condition predicted. 


This country is just entering its period of prosper- 
ity. A yield of overa billion bushels of wheat at $2.26 
a bushel; ten million bales of cotton at from thirty to 
thirty-five cents a bale; the billions of dollars invested 
in Liberty Bonds yielding good interest to the buyers; 
the millions made by dealers in war supplies, the rev- 
enues from mines, miscellaneous crops and the thou- 
sands of thriving industries. The laboring classes are 
comparatively rich, are spending their easily-made 
woney, and will continue to do so. The number of 
well-to-do is greater than ever. We venture to predict 
that this prosperity will continue for years—surely for 
five, and possibly ten—for not only are the people ask- 
ing for more merchandise than can be produced, but 
all Europe will be asking for everything we make. 


wR 


The volume of business received by 
Pittsburgh and olass manufacturers during June 
Vicinity equaled and in some instances sur- 
passed previous June records. At 
least six factories are continuing in operation during 


the usual summer suspension through permits granted 
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by union officials. Other union-operated plants are 
idle. Orders for future delivery are very numerous. 
mK 

Summer idleness in the potteries 
hereabouts was brief. Some plants 
resumed operations on Monday, and 
others later in the week. By Mon- 
day next the entire district will be again on normal 
schedule. All lines are in heavy demand, some plants 
having from three to four months’ business ahead. 


East Liverpooi 
and Vicinity 


THE TRAVELERS. 


HEN Harry L. Seixas, traveler for the Edward 
Boote lines, arrived home last Thursday after a 
month’s trip which took him as faras St. Louis, was 
asked how he found business he asked in turn: “‘Doesn’t 
anyone who goes after orders these days get plenty of 
them?’’ He reached home just in time for the torrid 
spell, but said that inasmuch as he had experienced a 
hot wave in the West he had become acclimated. Still, 
he preferred it in smaller doses. 


E.C. McKean, who is celebrating his twenty- 
fourth year as Western traveling salesman for the Em- 
pire Cut Glass Co., Flemington, N.J., has been spend- 
ing the past week on his semi-annual trip to the fac- 
tory and is now in New York calling on some of his 
friends here preparatory to leaving for his home in 
Kansas City, Mo., from where he will soon start on a 
tour through his territory. Despite his many years on 
the road, Mr. McKean is just as enthusiastic as a novice 
at the game. 


Leon Sultan, with L. Straus & Sons, will leave 
Monday night for a trip to Baltimore and Washington 
and then through Virginia and West Virginia. He 
goes on a special] mission, taking only one trunk. 


L. BARTH & SON TO HOLD OUTING. 


ATURDAY, July 12, is going to be a great day for 
the employees of L. Barth & Son, 34 Cooper 
square. A boat has been chartered to carry the party 
to Karatsonyi’s, at Glenwood-on-the-Sound, leaving at 
9.30a.m. Lunch will be served en route. The after- 
noon will be spent in athletic games, boating, fishing, 
etc., an elaborate and enjoyable programme having 
been mapped out by Hugo Hart and Bob Lambert, the 
committee in charge of arrangements. After dinner in 
the evening there will be dancing, and then a delight- 
ful moonlight return sail. 
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Toys and Dolls. 


HE campaign started in this country to popularize 
American-made toys has proved wonderfully suc- 
cessful. Retail and wholesale toy departments are 
rapidly filling up their fall stocks. 
surprisingly good, and many department stores have 


Business has been 


found it profitable to display their goods with the same 
carefulness and variety as that shown around the holi- 
days. Throughout the West the trade is prospering, 
the new lines cf American dolls being found to com- 
pare favorably with those of foreign make and becom- 
ing decidedly popular. One novelty which is enjoying 
an unusual demand is the hand-decorated doll with 
real hair wig. Wheel goods have been strong sellers 
throughout the season, many of the new designs in 
self-propelled vehicles having an extraordinary de- 
mand. 


g 


Aclassy and elaborate assortment of dolls is on 
display at the factory and showrooms of the Giebeler- 
Falk Doll Corporation, 542 West Broadway. All the 
designs are original, and the dolls are made of the 
highest possible grades of materials. The one on 
which at the present time this concern is specializing is 
the ‘‘All-Wood Featherweight Doll’’ with body and 
limbs carved out of solid wood hollowed out by special 
machinery to give them the lightest possible weight. 
This doll is guaranteed unbreakable. The head, which 
has a remarkably sweet expression, is aluminum with 
sleeping eyes. The hands are alsoaluminum. This 
concern makes dolls of a quality high above the ordin- 
ary, and it is well worth any buyer’s time to look them 


over. 
ce 


The question which arises in most minds is, Will 
German toys be sent here to compete with the Ameri- 
can, and if they are offered in the shops will the Amer- 
ican public buy them? Incertainlocalities, yes. Itis 
also likely that there are dealers who will place dollars 
above patriotism. But they are comparatively few; 


a 


and the number of people who will refuse to buy the 
German goods is legion. 


A walking doll that actually walks as naturally as 
achild is to be seen at the salesroom of the Taiyo 
Trading Co., 101 Fifth avenue. It isknownas ‘Ming 
Toy’’ and is an exclusively-centrolled importation. It 
reproduces a child’s method of locomotion to perfec- 
tion, and proves absolutely irresistible to the kiddies, 
not to mention the immense amount of amusement it 
affords grown-ups as well. It walks right along in- 
definitely by simply taking it by the hand, the same as 
one might assista young child. Itis very substantially 
made and most attractively gotten up. Its cute, 
friendly features are typically Chinese, as are also its 
beautiful satin gold-braid- and tassel-trimmed dress 
and hat. The doll makes a big five-dollar retailer, 
with an excellent margin of profitfor the dealer. 

ss 

A well-known department store head said the 
other day: ‘‘America is now entirely independent of 
Germany, and has made good in every way towards 
bringing American toys to the foreground.”’ 


A dainty little doll which has made its appearance 
on the market and has caused quite a sensation wher- 
ever displayed is called ‘‘Shimmy Minnie,’’ and actu- 
ally ‘‘shimmies’’ as if she would shake herself apart 
An electric battery causes the doll to shake for hours 
There is a hint in this for those of our 
young bloods who like this dance. 


at a time. 
Now that cham- 
pagne is non-procurable they should equip the virls 
they take out with an electric motor. 


A big factor in popularizing the American toy in- 
dustry lies in new manufacturers producing and st‘ ck- 
ing larger and more varied lines. The 
gained favor by this, and it should be a big tip to cur 
It means a bigger field for the buyer and 
bigger orders for the manufacturer. 


foreigners 


own makers. 
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NEW YORK, JULY 10, 1919. 


HE glassworkers are notat all bashful about asking 

for big advances in wages, and there is likely to 

be an animated discussion when the manufacturers 

meet with them at Atlantic City. This conference is 

usually held about July 21, but this year the date is un- 

certain, owing to difficulty in securing hotel accommo- 
dations. 


FFICIAL notice of the new English prices has been 
received, and the importers are gratified that the 
advance is only about five percent, which, as we stated 
last week, will have little or no effect on sales. The 
trade may now look for an advance on domestic crock- 
ery. How much, or when, nobody knows. The Eng- 
lish raise has nothing to do with the American prices. 
Any change that the domestic potters may make will 
be on account of the workers. They have not made 
their demands known, but it is certain they willask for 
more money. Their present agreement is supposed to 
hold until October; but as they have violated previous 
agreements it is not impossible that they will insist on 
an immediate settlement. 


{LLEGAL TREATING. 


ae New Jersey Asbestos Co., which was recently 

ordered by the Federal Trade Commission to re- 
frain from entertaining its business friends and cus- 
tomers at dinner, or giving them cigars, theatre tickets, 
etc., has decided to fight, and has taken the case to 


court. 
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Should the Federal Trade Commission win it is go- 
ing to make a mess of things. In the crockery trade 
there are buyers who are lifelong friends of the sales- 
men and principals, and tendering them an invitation 
to dinner or luncheon is merely a friendly courtesy. 
There is nothing of the ‘“‘bribe’’ about it. Youcouldn’t 
bribe men of standing in the crockery trade. Is a 
salesman to be deprived of the privilege and right to 
invite a friend to dinner just because he is a customer? 

Since prohibition has became a fact the drink 
question is practically out of the controversy. But is 
it to be a crime to offer a customer a cigar? 

We havea whole lot of fool laws, but this is the 
silliest. 


PERSONAL. 


MONG the most ardent fishermen in the trade 

is C. W. Cowles, credit manager at Morimura 

Bros. He is just back from Middle Dam, 

Me., where he went for salmon and trout; but 

owing to the hot weather all through June 

the fish were sluggish. ‘They would rise to a fly, but 

trolling was poor. He had a fair catch, but nothing 

over four anda half pounds. While disappointed in 
the sport, he had an excellent time otherwise. 


aif 


Chas. Streiff, of the New York office of Wm. 
Guerin & Co., will sail for France on the Savoie. She 
is due to leave Saturday, but may not go till Monday. 


C. H. Taylor, who was among the guests of H.C. 
Fry at Point Chautauqua last week, went to Zanesville 
from there, and came back to New York on Wednes- 


day. 
fe 


E. A. Ernst, who recently resigned his position as 
buyer for the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, is still in 
charge of his departments there, having consented to 
remain with the concern until an acceptable successor 
is found. He has made no definite plans as to what he 
will do when he is finally relieved. 


cs 


H. P. MacKensie, erstwhile cut glass salesman, is 
now in the jewelry Jine. He has struck a good job, and 
is doing better than he ever did in the glass trade. 


os 


Geo. H. Wheelock, of South Bend, Ind., reached 
New York on Thursday of last week just in time to 
strike the hot spell. Finding he could do no business 
Friday and Saturday, he went to Asbury Park, only to 
find no hotel accommodations; so he took a dip in the 
sea, came back to the Biltmore, and repeated the oper- 


ation on Saturday and Sunday. He is here a month 
earlier than usual, for his house is doing a wonderful 
business and is short of goods. 


oP 


Homer J. Taylor, president of the Knowles, Tay- 
lor & Knowles Co., sent ‘‘Eddie’’ Hammond a postaj 
by air mail service from Toledo dated July 4. It was 
brief, but expressive: ‘‘Nothing doing.’’ 


bo 


T. Oshima, manager for Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 
who is going about with his neck swathed in bandages 
as the result of acarbuncle, says that if he were inclined 
to use profane language he wouldcusscontinually. He 
says it’s enough to drive a man to drink, but with pro- 
hibition in force it’s cheaper, as wellas safer, to swear. 


- 


While preparing to join her parents over the Fourth 
at the family summer home at Belmar, N. J., Miss 
Mary Weitz, of Maddock & Miller’s office staff, on Fri- 
day morning left her bag, packed with clothes, 
jewelry, etc., to the value of over three hundred dol- 
lars, in the vestibule of her home in Jersey City, and 
when she came out a few minutes later could find it no- 
where. She immediatly telephoned the police, and two 
hours later was notified that the thief, a young colored 
man, had been caught and the bag with its contents in- 
tact recovered. After her arrival at the beach, and 
while in the surf, she and,her sister got too far out, and 
were only saved from drowning by quick aid rushed to 
them from shore when their distress was discovered. 
Aside from these incidents her day was absolutely with- 
out excitement. 

age 


Albert Weber, with Herman C. Kupper, says that 
one of the advantages of having a home in a beautiful 
suburban town such as Glen Ridge, N. J., is that one 
doesn’t need to pack up and go away in the summer. 
He can jump in his cart and enjoy as charming sur- 
roundings as it is possible to find anywhere. 


bs 


Fred. C: Brey, with B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., came 
back to business on Monday as red as a beet after 
motoring in the hot sun for three days through Con- 
necticut with a party of friends. 


qe 


Thomas F. Stackpole, manager of Lord & Tay- 
lor’s housefurnishing department, motored down to 
Stony Brook, L. I., with his family last Sunday and 
spent the day visiting Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Hammond. 
Fresh steamed clams from the bed of bivalves just in 
front of their cottage was one of the features of the din= 
ner. The aroma from Eddie’s corncob filled with his 
favorite mixture, ‘‘Mechanic’s Delight,’’ was also a 
special treat; and the climax of their enjoyment came 
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when they were given a ride in the new speed boat 
““Some Boy.’’ 
age 


Geo. Stuart and A. Herford, with Mitchell, Wond- 
bury Co., Boston, are back from Europe. They came 
on the Caronia with Justin Tharaud, J. W. French, and 
E. J. Ridgway. The voyage was exceptionally pleas- 
ant, and the quintet had a good time together. 


bs 


Kennard L. Wedgwood arrived Sunday on the 
Baltic from Europe. 


THE OUTLOOK ABROAD. 


ACK from a trip to England in the interest of John 
Davison, Inc., J. W. French says he found the 
people at the factories his firm represents feeling in a 
pleasant mood, despite the fact that they have their 
troubles. The coal situation is bad and they lack help, 
but the ‘‘green’’ hands are improving, and he thinks 
that within the next three months production will in- 
crease. While he was there they were talking about 
the advance in prices which has just gone into effect. 
He says there is a prospect of an increase in the cost of 
coal in August—in which event it is possible there may 
be another five per cent raise in the fall. 


Justin Tharaud, who has just returned from a visit 
to the French factory he represents, says that things in 
France are “‘rotten.’’ But there is an improvement in 
shipping, and coalis more plentiful, albeit higher in 
price, and he looks for an advance in the price of 
French china in August. He thinks that by Septem- 
ber the production will be increased and more goods 
shipped. 


Kennard L. Wedgwood, who returned to New York 
on Sunday after a visit to England, says he found his 
factory crowded with orders, which came from many 
quarters, including a goodly share from New York. 
Manufacturing conditions are not pleasant. Raw 
materials have been advancing all the year, and the 
prospects are that they will go higher. Coal is scarce 
and high—in fact, since his return it has gone up $1.44 
aton. Much trouble is experienced in making ship- 
ments, strike after strike having occurred at Liverpool. 
In spite of all this Mr. Wedgwood sees a rift in the 
clouds. The operative potters are coming back from 
the war, and production is increasing slowly. 


E. J. Ridgway, who is home from a visit to his 
potteries in England, says that while there is consider- 
able difficulty experienced in manufacturing, and ad- 
vances in the cost of raw materials and coal continue, 
he thinks conditions are improving, and will continue 


to improve. ‘That there may be another advance in the 
selling prices of the ware he, too, considers highly 
probable. 


BIG MERCHANDISE EXHIBIT. 


N event that will no doubt arouse a great deal of in- 
terest will be the Popular-Price Merchandise Ex- 
hibition to be held at the Commodore Hotel August 4th 
to 8th inclusive. Buyers and merchants visiting New 
York City can obtain under one roof merchandise for 
practically every department of the store, including 
crockery, glassware, aluminum ware, enamel ware, 
tinware, silverware, woodenware, baskets, hardware, 
notions, novelties—in fact, goods of every description. 
Merchants and buyers should take advantage of the 
opportunity to save, as is claimed, hundreds of dollars 
and also to obtain merchandise than can not be found 
elsewhere, 
This exhibit is held under the auspices of the Pop- 
ular Price Merchandise Association, Inc., whose offices 
are located at 467 Broadway. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


CCOMPANIED by his wife and daughter, H. H. 
Hull was in town last week making purchases for 

his store at Youngsville, Pa. Besides attending to 
business the trip was also in the nature of a short 
vacation, he and his family taking advantage of the 
opportunity of attending the theatres and otherwise en- 


joying themselves. 


S. Nakatani, Chicago representative of Mogi, 
Momonoi & Co., arrived in town last Thursday intime 
to attend the concern’s outing over the Fourth. 

+ * 

W. Eastman Smith was here Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday placing orders for his store at’ Waterbury, 
Conn. 


* * 


A. W. Lunney, buyer for Walbridge & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is placing orders in the local market this 
week. He says business is so good that it keeps him 
busy trying to prevent his stocks from becoming de- 
pleted to the danger point. 

* 2 

I. H. Baker, head of the Century Cut Glass Co., 
who had been at Atlantic City for afew days, visited 
New York on Monday before returning home. 

* £ 

W.S. George, head of the W. S. George Pottery 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. George, made the trip to 
New York by automobile last week primarily to meet 
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their son, Frank, who returned from overseas last Sat- 
urday. They were joined by the latter's wife on Fri- 
day, and are now awaiting his discharge from service 
to leave for home, which they expect will be before the 


end of this week. ma 


C. W. Neyhardt, buyer for Miller, Rhodes & 
Swartz, Norfolk, Va., is registered at the Broztell. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


P J Sullivan, g, Joslin Dry Goods Co, Denver. 23 
East 26th. 

MH Regenstein, s, Davis-Paxson-Stokes Co, At- 
lanta, Ga. 1150 Broadway. 

R F Beckett, hf, Anderson, Newcomb & Co, Hunt- 
ington, W Va. Hargrave. 

J J Henry, t,hf, J L Hudson Co, Detroit, Mich. 
225 Fifth ave. 

M J McCall, hf, D H Holmes Co, New Orleans. 
15 East 26th. 

J Ganz, s, Bailey Co, Cleveland. 37 West 26th. 

S Simon, hf, Simon Bros, Alexandria, La. Penn. 
Ree F J Neuhausel. t, Neuhausel Bros, Toledo. Wal- 
ick, 

GH Bub, c,g,hf,], W L Milner Co, Toledo. 
West 23d. 

F L Gavitt,c, H B Gavitt Co, Westerly, R I. 
Continental. 

A F Reed, s, Houghton-Dutton Co, Boston. 
Broadway. 

C W Neyhard, hr, Miller, Rhodes & Swartz, Nor- 


116 


1150 


folk, Va. 6 West 32d. 

O Kircher, s, Crowley, Milner & Co, Detroit. 116 
West 32d. 

E E Cassill, s, Hayden Bros, Omaha. Broztell. 


A G Wilson, s, Barnard-Hirsch Co, San Fran- 
cisco. 33 Union square. 

M E Davison, s, Palais Royal, Washington, D C. 
220 Fifth ave. 

R H Tarr, hf, Tarr-Martin Co, Tampa, Fla. 
lingwood. 

J W Horne, t, Kaufmann Dept Store, Pittsburgh. 
1261 Broadway. 

A W Lunney, c,g, Walbridge & Co, Buffalo. 
Commodore. 

N Klopper, t, Billstein-Klopper Co, Cleveland. 
Commodore. 

E C Minde, c,g, Fredericksburg, Va. Park Ave. 


Col- 


ONLY TOO OFTEN. 
‘\ [ OTHER,” said little Johnny, ‘‘do fairy tales al- 
ways begin with: ‘Once upon a time’ ?’’ 
“‘Not always, dear. They sometimes begin with 
‘My love, I have been detained at the office again to- 
mignt, 
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Not in years have the pottery man- 
ufacturers had so much business on 
file at this season of the year, and 
a gratifying feature is that the best 
ware produced in this territory is in the greatest de- 
mand. Here and there capacity is being slightly in- 
creased, and the manufacturers are doing all in their 
power to make prompt shipments. 


= * 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Up to the time of our going to press pottery man- 
ufacturers had received no intimation from Atlantic 
City as to what the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters would present tothe United States Potters’ As- 
sociation as subjects for debate at the forthcoming joint 
conference. It is said that twenty-one delegates were 
named as the committee on general ware price list, and 
that the committee had 135 “‘advance’’ resolutions re- 
ferred to it. How many of these will ultimately reach 
the conference of workers and manufacturers is hard to 
forecast at this time. 


* * 


Theodore Jones, of the Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton Co., Boston, made his first visit here late last week. 
Through the courtesy of Robert T. Hall, of the Hall 
China Co., Mr. Jones was motored about the district, 
and his sojourn made pleasant. 

: * + 

William Darden, factory representative, Chicago, 
spent several days here last week arranging to repre- 
sent local lines in his territory. 

* * 

More pottery workers could be employed here- 
abouts if they were available. Reports continue to be 
heard of shortages in this orthat department. Decor- 
ators, clay workers and kiln hands are all wanted. 

ois 

William J. Owen, who started in the pottery busi- 
ness fifty-five years ago last month, and who was one 
of the best known salesmen in the trade, spent the 
early part of the week here. He is now identified with 


the Owen Tire and Rubber Co., of Cleveland, and 
says: ‘‘I’m going totry to stretch out fifty-five years in 
the rubber gaine, too.’’ 


Sterling D. Carson, of the Homer Laughlin China 
Co.’s office staff, has, together with Mrs. Carson, been 
spending a holiday in Canada. 

* ca 

One of the specialties being bought liberally by 
some large furniture houses to give away asa ‘Peace 
Souvenir’ is a seven-inch cracker dish decorated with 
a dove bearing an olive branch. 

2 * 

During a brief suspension of operations at the Hall 
China Co.’s plant the slip house was transferred to a 
part of the old Brunt pottery across an alley, the Brunt 
property having been purchased by the Hall interests 


some time ago. 
* * 


Work remodeling and doubling the capacity of the 
Thompson Pottery sample rooms is now under way, 
and when finished a number of new decorations on din- 
nerware will be placed on view. 

* * 

The volume of carlot business on file in the vari- 
ous offices here is unusually heavy. 

Some local manufacturers say they have orders for 
delivery in 1920, a number of buyers who have been 
here durjng the past month having anticipated their re- 
quirements at least six months ahead. The majority 
of these orders are for decorated ware. 

* * 

Operations will be resumed in full next Monday at 
the Newell plant of E. M. Knowles China Co. The 
decorators resumed operations after a week’s idleness. 
Repairs were made to kilns and other parts of the plant 
during the suspension. 


* 


Decorated ware will hereafter bea part of the prod- 


uct of the Bedford (O.) China Co. 
has heretofore been made. 


Only plain white 


%e 


The National Potteries Co. and the 
Helfrich Pottery Co. have been 
consolidated and will hereafter be 
known as the National-Helfrich Potteries Co. with a 
capital stock of $250,000. Heretofore they have been 
two separate corporations with two separate organiza- 
tions, although owned by practically the same people. 
The two plants, located on St. Joseph avenue, are only 
separated by a distance of eight feet, the older plant 
having been built about fifteen years ago, and the other 
about three years ago. The directors will be A. M. 
Weil, H. F. Weaver and M. D. Helfrich. 


Evansville, Ind. 


AT POINT CHAUTAUQUA. 


S the guests of Henry C. Fry, of Rochester, Pa., 
the members of the National Association of Cut 
Glass Manufacturers, together with their wives, flocked 
to Point Chautauqua, N. Y., his summer home, for the 
semi-annual meeting of the organization. 

The afternoon of July 2 brought Thos. Shotton, of 
the Shotton Cut Glass Works; Louis Staner and Tony 
Engelke, of the Crystolon Cut Glass Co.; the Misses 
Marie and Catherine Becker, daughters of Charles 
Becker; Victor Brisbois, of the Brisbois Cut Glass 
Co.: Mr. and Mrs. Boyle; Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Kiefer andson; Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Halton and daughter; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Halter and son; Mr. and Mrs. 
Freese and daughter; Mrs. Elizabeth Kiefer, Mrs. Hoff- 
man and Miss Loretta Jenson, all of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
C. H. Taylor, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Mayer, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Murphy, Hawley, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Fender, 
Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Skinner and sons, 
Hammondton, N. J. 

The celebrated band of the H. C. Fry Glass Co., 
twenty-eight pieces, with two noted singers, were 
promptly on hand and enlivened the first day’s activi- 


ties. 
On the morning of the 3d there was a flag raising 


to the accompaniment of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ 
by the band, and at 10:30 Mr. Fry in a few well- 
chosen words bade the guests a very cordial wel- 
come, tendering them the keys of Point Chautauqua, to 
go where they pleased and to do what they pleased. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt and Miss Mary Krebs, of Corn- 
ing, N. Y., arrived at this time, and a little later came 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. P. Strittmatter with their two chil- 
dren; John J. McKanna and daughters; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. May, Montreal; Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Toronto; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Davis and children, Roches- 
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ter; Mr. and Mrs. Skillman Fry; Mr. and Mrs. James 
H. Ambrose; D. W. Denton, wife and daughier; E. F. 
Megel; Major Harry C. Fry, wife and son; Lieut. Ken- 
neth G. Fry; Mrs. Jos. Eckins; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Eakon, all of Rochester, Pa. 

The business meeting began at 2:30 with G. Wm. 
Sell in the chair and C. H. Taylor secretary. Geo. 
Greer, a director and large stockholder in the H. C. Fry 
Glass Co., delivered an able address on the advantage 
and desirability of high quality cut glass, and the or- 
ganization took steps towards adopting an Association 
trade-mark for use by the members on the best quality 
lead cut articles. The average increase in cost of pro- 
duction during the past two years was estimated at 
seventy per cent, and the increased cost of production 
since January 1, 1919, was figured at thirty-one per 


cent. 
The boat ride arranged by Mr. Fry for his guests 


on Lake Chautauqua was much enjoyed. 

Swimming was indulged in during the afternoon of 
the Fourth, and in the evening a beautiful display of 
fireworks ended the programme of entertainment. 

Mr. Fry, the most genial of hosts, established him- 
self still more firmly in the hearts of his guests. No 
one can ever forget his kindness in providing so de- 
lightful a vacation. 


OBITUARY. 


Ne his home in West Newton, Mass., Herbert Emory 

Burrage, for many years prominent in the crock- 
ery trade of New England, died sundenly on Sunday 
night, aged seventy-four. Born in Boston, he first en- 
tered business with his father in the firm of J.C Bur- 
rage & Co., wool merchants, Boston. Later he became 
associated with the crockery firm of Abram French & 
Co., and for many years prior to his retirement was a 
partner of Wells, Burrage & Co., on Boylston street, 
which continued the Abram French interests. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


Stix, Baer & Fuller, of St. Louis, Mo., have be- 
gun alterations to their department store which will 
cost over $1,000,000. 


= 


Factory 6 of the Whitney Glass Works, Glassboro, 
N. J., was destroyed July 6 by fire, entailing a loss of 
$60,000, fully covered by insurance. 


The Tripke Household Improvement Corporation 
bas been organized in this city to manufacture house- 
hold devices, kitchen utensils, etc., with a capital of 
$100,000. 


lluminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Light- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


LLUMINATING glassware manufacturers will find 

considerable encouragement in the renewal of 

building activity as shown by the following reports 
compiled by the Department of Labor. 

Hartford, Conn., in March reported permits for 
buildings of an estimated cost of $2,549,335, which 
gave it third place for the month among all the cities of 
the ccuntry. 

In the same month Fort Worth, Texas, reported 
permits for buildings of an estimated cost of $1.566,- 
725, which gave it seventh place. 

In April, Akron, Ohio, reported permits for build- 
ings of an estimated cost of $2,590,775, which gave it 
fifth place for the month. 

Eleven cities reported an increase of more than 400 
per cent in the estimated costs of buildings covered by 
permits for April, 1919, as compared with those of 
April, 1918. They are Boston, Decatur, Galveston, 
Harrisburg, Lansing, Muskogee, Reading, Shreve- 
port, Topeka, and York. 

The total figures for March, 1919, show a gain of 
71 per cent over March, 1918. The April figures show 
a still greater improvement—a gain of 93 per cent over 
April, 1918. 

It is fair to presume that the stagnation so long 
endured is approaching an end. 
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Lamps are sharing in the general phenomenal de- 
mand for merchandise. As aman well known in the 
business remarked recently: ‘‘Anything in the form of 
a lamp will sell inthe present market.’’ Allstylesand 
grades are yoing better than they have for several 
years. The activity in buying has brought a number 
of new manufacturers into the business, and there is 
evidently room for allcomers. ‘The condition is also 
responsible for many novelties, the various concerns 
vying with one another in the matter of original pro- 
ductions. The old saying that competition is the life of 
trade is certainly holding good with the lamp men. 


a 
The lamp buyer can spend his time very profitably 


at the salesroom of Edward Miller & Co., 68-70 Park 
Place, where a number of new designs lately arrived 
from the factory and embodying more than the average 
amount of originality in shapes and finishes are on 
view. 


2 


Where people formerly thought of having only one 
lamp—in the living room or library as an article of 
utility—they now recognize their value as adornments 
to any room, and have them all over the house. They 
realize how the soft, mellow glow from a pretty lamp 
subdues colors and tones down its surroundings, ren- 
dering the room restful. That is why people are buy- 
ing lamps to a greater extent than ever every succeed- 
ing year. Where they were formerly satisfied with one, 


there are now at least half a dozen. 
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The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co.’s showroom in 
the Fifth Avenue Building contains a lot of stunning 
new designs in lamps, together with some wonderfully 
artistic decorated shades in their “‘Merida’’ glass, 
which admits of unusual possibilities in manipulation. 
The company’s designers have taken full advantage of 
this fact, and have achieved some remarkable crea- 
tions. 

g 


A new importation of the beautiful “‘Morecroft’’ 
ware at the salesroom of John Davison, Inc., 14 Bar- 
clay street, contains a variety of exquisite patterns and 
colors in vases for lamp mounts. A wonderful shade 
ot delicate matt green lustre is one of the most fetching 
creations seen in some time. Other tints are burnt 
orange and powdered blue. Then there are the 
‘‘Pomegranate’’ and ‘‘Celadon’’ patterns, the former 
mostly floral designs on a dark blue body, and the lat- 
ter woodland and flowered patterns on an odd greenish- 
blue. Clever shapes in squat and tall vases are shown 
in both. Any of them may be had from stock at present, 
but with the popularity of the ware the concern can 
give no guarantee of having all patterns on hand at all 
times. Hence anearly inspection is advisable. 


COST OF COLLECTION AS MUCH AS YIELD. 


ETURNS on the questionnaire on the luxury tax 
recently sent out by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association are just beginning tocome in. The 
organization, through the inquiry addressed to its mem- 
bers, is endeavoring to find out just how the tax is af- 
fecting stores throughout the country from the stand- 
point of the collecting expense, the trouble caused cus- 
tomers, and the sentiment among the latter regarding 
the tax. 

While the Association is not just ready to say what 
the results of the canvass will be, it is understood that 
the stores are finding in some cases that the cost of 
collecting the tax is as much as the tax yield. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
July 10, 1919, 


GENOA 
Str. Caserta, July 5. 
41 packages earthenware....-... seeeeeeee R F Downing & Co 
LIVERPOOL 
Str. Caronia, July 5. 
5 packages earthenware,....eseeeeeeee cree eeeeees Butler Bros 
5 se SMe Seni ia aieis s+ «8s ls.ais T S Todd & Cu 
12 ss BOT ssiahes. Do COR aE eee L A Consmiller 
2 : CHIN AW ALC Rem stele etieitelalers inns l= 3 Meakin & Ridgway 
7 *: Roh Snonanesee0bGb00.% Joe gan AoE ve ss 
Str. Baltic, July 8. 
52 packages earthenware........-..+.+-++:- Maddock & Miller 
18 a SOF IT oh icocthiy Get OSCR O00 E Boote 
2 as FT ie ie MANY 3 GTI Rowland & Marsellus Co 
3 me LATS Me Te Focisters sc so +o oete Tiffany & Co 
i i Chinawaleaniricetiammnerets cists clic a's fers W S Pitcairn 
11 : CEE Te Seisre Mice issicc: s+ ones ean E Boote 
3 ye LOS) slelelemeletrieeintnGrtelscs lssicle+ «saline Strauss Bros 
Str. Yamhill, July 7. 
10 packages earthenware......-.+++.-++e+- Meakin & Ridgway 
1 3c ss a SE. POR ..L A Consmiller 
22 vu eS an Bo canoe ee sae A J Underhill & Co 
12 oe Bs) baler otesrett Biel pikiativtece © W H Plummer & Co 
13 oc RP “cis oo SQ OCICOOR kote Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
13 ue CO Petite cratelnts Sais (eres G W Sheldon & Co 
6 “6 COLT IIR AABN Merci Gas sib seciate-e «0 Guaranty Trust Co 
45 Ut UE eters hee ste toler foie ile. © T S Todd & Co 
18 es Key fb goonnt @daiee domden G F Bassett & Co 
10 Gs ER ove utc Oy ORO aD H C Edmiston 
41 ES ET 8 Sao Sb crioR aa nOeDe Maddock & Miller 
10 os US TAN rem Pard ec ciefo,\;s atstehcls os = samiaienrs E Boote 
5 ss Plasswares: spp eictet eth Davis Collamore & Co 
3 a EER oy 53ci¢ OSEOS ....W H Plummer & Co 
1 a tOVSs eee ed eee Teer Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
ROTTERDAM 
Str. Noordam, Juiy 7. 
7 packages glassware....++-+ereereeeeees Marshall Field & Co 
3 cs C60 RMR ert aie: 's''s o's 4 sVepepes Rothschild & Co 
67 Bs S097 DSR ier sh ec etaeta le cas A & H Veith 
3 # Carte nw are ersteme sie teteemetetats ciate see ane P L Carbone 
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FOWEY 
Str. Seattle Maru, July 8. - 


404 packages china clay................ Perkins, Goodwin & Co 

LOS 1s Sil, BAPAC ERS 30.4 59bCr Hammill & Gillespie 

317 oe SOME Esk: + sickle Meee eeratienae Luke Knowles 

pike MS hee OG EAA Rad fc. Ono nore Moore & Munger 

1184 ‘“ i PRIA > ode ae 3c Baring Bros & Co 

661 ke Bn oriecinS Asano o J Richardson & Co 
HAVRE 


Str. La Savoie, July 8. 


4 packages porcelain... ..... aires welesive es el mesial Rawak Corp 
1 ‘a OT se eae R F Downing & Co 
22 sg CIASSWATE J. ....<.s eee Melee see H Ringlander & Co 
2 He Bw oa gt afd acelse ie a C Doods 
1 4 COV Steir) ccic'® scis « sla ciate ye sete srr A Murphy & Co 


CLEANING KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


O many new kinds of cooking utensils have come on 

the marketin recent years that the problem of car- 

ing for a variety frequently becomes rather complex. 

When enamel saucepans and iron frying pans were the 

only cooking utensils in common use the scrubbing of 
pots and pans was a daily rite. 

The joy of some of these newer cooking utensils 
lies in the fact that they do not need scrubbing. Alu- 
minum ware, the glass baking dishes and pottery do 
not require scrubbing. In fact, to unnecessary scrub- 
bing is due their prematurely scratched appearance. 
Some women insist on scrubbing aluminum ware with 
the gritty powders and metal scrub cloths that are used 
for coarse iron utensils. Naturally, the more delicate 
surface of the aluminum scratches, and its original 
brightness is lost. 

Aluminum cooking utensils that have been used 
with reasonable care can be washed just like dishes— 
with hot, soapy water and a dish-mop. It is only when 
they have been allowed to become scorched or per- 
mitted to stand for some time without bits of food 
being thoroughly scraped from their sides that it be- 
comes difficult to clean them in this way. Then more 
friction must be applied than the soft dish-mop affords. 

First immerse in hot, soapy water for some time 
to loosen the fragments. If signs of scorching still re- 
main, rub with a soft cloth which has first been sprinkled 
with some fine, non-gritty cleansing powder, or rubbed 
on acake of sucha cleanser This will be sufficient 
friction to thoroughly cleanse the aluminum. 

If you want to restore a good polish to your alu- 
minum ware, give it the same treatment as you give 
silver. A thorough polishing with some good silver 
polish will make your aluminum ware look as good as 
new. 

The glass and pottery cooking utensils should also 
be cieaned easily with hot, sudsy water and the dish- 
mop. ‘I'hey yield more readily to this treatment for 


thorough cleansing than most other cooking utensils, 
for they present a smooth, glazed surface which needs 
little friction for cleaning. 

Occasionally, however, if these baking dishes are 
allowed toscorch they get browned or blackened so that 
they require more strenuous treatment. Then the 
cleansing powder must be applied and will quickly re 
move all signs of scorch and burn. 

Although soda water is not generally a good thing 
to use for the cleansing of dishes, on account of its de- 
leterious effects on the hands, it may be used occasion- 
ally to give an extra lustre to the glass or pottery baking 
dishes. A brief immersion in hot soda water makes 
them clean and lustrous, and helps to remove the yel- 
low linge which sometimes comes to glassware after it 
has been in use for a while. 

These new types of cooking utensils recommend 
themselves to greater use partly on account of the fact 
that they can be used for serving as well as for cooking 
purposes, thus eliminating some of the dish-washing. 
But they are so easily kept in good condition witha 
little care that they recommend themselves to more 
general use. 


STRICTLY AMERICAN. 


N American Red Cross nurse serving in a French 

hospital where American wounded had been sent 

was on duty in her ward when a couple of French 
nurses arrived in a somewhat excited state. 

““Come quickly! The American bov in our ward 
has something the matter with his leg. 
move it he says something, aud we cannot understand.’’ 

When the nurse arrived at the bedside of the Amer- 
ican there were a couple of orderlies, several more 
French nurses and a convalescent patient or two trying 
to do something to his leg, which was in a cast. 

‘‘What’s the matter with it?’’ asked the nnrse. 

“Nothing. For the love of Mike, callthem off! I 
only tried to tell them it was comfortable.’’ 


Every time we 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


al of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 

sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 
line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


TO (LET. 


sy? LET—Space in the heart of the Crockery District. With 
tables and shelving. Moderate rent. BatEs & LEDDEN, 
16 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 
A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. Surface. 


B—Third ee 2—Third “hb 

C—Sixth ve i 3—Madison ‘‘ gS 
D—Ninth sh 4—Lexington “‘ oe 
E—East Side Subway. 5— Broadway . 
F—West ‘“‘ oe 6—Seventh Ave. es 
G—Broadway ‘ 7—Ninth pie fe 


Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 
take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
den»tes the East Side Subway. 


UPTOWN. 
Atinoi bronze GOusezooubitth Aves sn. ccm cdiecies + ss tesa oe oS 
Bootes Hdward S5-S/mWest 25d yo nccite ae) seteniei cts oeeaiiee » G 
Bonita Art Co., 1140 Broadway..............0. atest race} 
Biycemoros. ©O., 240rmitth AVC. ssa nemermictd ildsee sete « 5 G 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... Zo 8B 
Benedikt: Hi, 7, WeSW22d . ace. ae cue ees cones « 5. G 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E. J., Fifth Avenue Building.... ............ Ss G 
Cambridge’ Glass Cory49! West 23d. cian cence + ewes sce 5 G 
Dickar! Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st......: ........ Sie Ge 
HCONOMYE LUM DIer COs. 2 oW St, Zod... ceils ec crie's gelatine? SG 
BrenchiGhina, Cowmd/4. Broadway sas<s acaeecaccdsne bess 3G 
Bondeville. Av jancaCo,, 9-11 Hast 16thv....... -fsaceerns ss 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.................. 5 G 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........... 5 G 
GILOTTISEY WATE gl OMVESEECOG«. 6 o\a:s sieves siete cio cine cleo hele clnieveiels by Xe 
GregeluewA® , I29sMIEER EA V Gls. aie oyna levers cre ajohe Strat .x diaistatiove'e 5 
Gillinder é:SonseeZeebitth Ave sn. Nemec sis octuneic teicie els Sy 1D; 
Guerin W .;.6 COmetan47) WESE 230..5.41. acca okies Oe des See Ge 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... Sie Gr 
PLevalatids ci CO mE WAsteGOLL oc sida eicane om «lator eG 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave , corner 29th..E 3 
Irwin; D. King, fifth Avenue’ Building.) o52 .. 22. <'..- eG; 
Jones, Thos. G., Fifth Avenue Building....... /....... 3 G 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... Sa Gr 
MorimtratBroswoo-07e Wiest: code om. cemean vale inne cc ce.c oy AG; 
Manhattan BrassiGoy coc ulast Zetia cc nasaidane ester. 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5 C 
Northwood, H., & Co., 19 Madison Ave................ E 3 
INOG AW 12s)... Gea 05-sOuW CStiZLOt qemmee cee een een ole o8G 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
Phoenix, Glass Cor 230: Hirth) Av entiendscssaien ane ceen 5 
Pair point) Corporation, 43) W Est codew vere. setuctete tenn ie oy {ey 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. Sa Om Gr 
Pitcairn Wins o.corp.s 104 BitthyA vente, seem: cece neck 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... Bae 
Salem Chinnor slr West coast. «sists stsrvern a atneate aie oiete Sin Gn 
Straub baw, or CON Oo=t0e Hitth Aventiesm emer ces ce, oe 5 
mAxOn China Comia/4 BIOAGWay. acs «0c ae ceeelee ncaa 5 
PaivouDrading Goal OleNitth Aventies...acsecieteese dea cn cone 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. 5 
Wenonie)|. is, kO4ubitt oe Avenue:....icicccmmeetecihi ne se ise 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... ........ 5 
MALTS wirOliryaetmW ©St 24tinom.'s i. v.04 tie cckembeete tate eters «6 5G 
DOWNTOWN. 
Bassett; Go Meapiee CO. (2-74 Park Placengasee sees ae ae Cai 
Bermardauds Lage Co. 46 Murray. o. . demtenemtias vs cele (et ¥/ 
DOHin Ser, cree OOUS  IOLMAUTTAy Jace cumilneemacits ce. Cael 
Mrakenfeld Bak.,we Con oO Murray serokse alesis cclye s Cri 
DAVISON VOMM MLAS ATCIAY + c,. cs secs Nocera meee tees state y 5 
Kipper. Herman Ci 52004 Murray. i. ect wets wo acc C7 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William....... ........ 5 E 
Maddock Si Miller oda Murray... |... «ese eneiteites cos Cre 
Miller, Edw., & Co:, 68-70 Park Place.... ............ 5 G 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.......... De 7 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William...... 5 E 
MiMON Recs On, SO-80e Church s).:0au ctrcmeciee ate erae s On & 
Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren.......... mleieieis oi ais aie ore Syl 
haraud, Justin, 25: West Broadway: - 2.) seuss ee «secu. 18)" Ww; 
WiOst & Dosenoo Darla yi vaus sul. sa.selkn eeeene ere clits | oF G 
oetz, OLLo asa Murray easels clss «ce ea cet rieie votes aie CMe 7) 
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Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. Newell, W. Va. 
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17, 1919. 


CONDITION 
%a 


A falling off of trade is noticed this week 
in New York, although it is unusually 
good for the timeof year. Not so many 
visitors have arrived, but those who are here are buy- 
ing liberally. Mail orders are also good, and in every 
case there isacall for immediate shipment. That there 
should be so great a demand for wares just now seems 
to surprise some of the importers. It is the vacation 
season, and buyers are supposed to be away; but the 
shortage of goods and the exceptionally brisk retail 
- trade has resulted in buying even in what has of late 
years come to be considered a dull period. Before 
the war buyers were looked for early in July. ‘The 
Southern men were almost sure to be here beginning 
with the first or second week. The world conflict has 
upset all traditions, and the “‘seasons’’ as they were 
known a few years ago are all changed. One does not 
have to be an ‘‘old-timer’’ to remember that the import 
season began right after the first of January, or even 
a little before, when the big jobbers came to market for 
English goods. By the middle of February buyers ar- 
rived in force, stringing along until the middle or last 
of March. Meanwhile these same people were buying 
glass and domestic pottery. In May the lamp trade 
came to town, carrying over into June. In July the 
domestic glass men were selling for fall, and the im- 
porters were busy on hcliday goods. This latter trade 
lasted right up to the first of December. They made 
no bones of selling at retail. It was no uncommon 
sight to see a line of carriages on each side uf Barclay 
street, Murray street and Park Place from Church street 


New York 


OF TRADE. 


Little by little this trade fell 
away, until now there is none of it. ‘T‘he eariy buying 
this year makes one think of those days. But there is 
avast difference. Now the buyers are the anxious 
ones. It is not a case of salesmen selling, but of the 
buyers buying. And from present appearances this 
state of affairs will continue for a long time to come. 


to West Broadway. 


Retail trade is still good, not only in crockery, but 
every branch of business. Some special sales of house- 
furnishings sandwiched in dry goods sales_ brought as- 
tonishing results. The overflow penetrated the china 
departments, anda EAL: dull week was turned into 


a good one. 
ee 


Operations were resumed in full in 
all general ware potteries in this 
district last Monday. Orders con- 
tinue to be in heavy receipt. The 
demand for the higher grades of decorated dinnerware 
is the best the manufacturers have ever experienced. 
Popular-priced lines are also selling well. White ware 
is also in good request. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Loy 


Glass manufacturers are not hungry 
for business now. Everything is 
in active demand, from the most 
common staple items to the luxury 
lines. Factories resumed in full last Monday, and will 
operate steadily throughout the balance of the year, 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


Potteries and glass factories all over 
Other Centres the country are doing more business 
than ever before experienced at this 
season of the year. Most of them have enough orders 
already on their files to keep them in operation for 
months to come. Howthe buyers will fare next month, 
when a large number oi them are expected to visit the 
factories on their way to New York, is a question. 
Their needs will probably be appeased by the manufac- 
turers apportioning their product so that everybody will 
get something. 


Wholesalers everywhere are reporting a wonderful 
demand for goods. They were early in the market, 
and made preparations for just this condition; so their 
customers are being taken care of fairly well. Asa 
matter of fact, producers generally have managed very 
cleverly. Everybody has had shipments—not all they 
ordered or needed, but enough to keep them going. 


The activity in retail trade is not confined to any 
one section. Our reports show that from Maine to 
California, and from Michigan to Texas, business is in 
a flourishing condition. 


From Canada and all the British Provinces word 
comes that trade is just about as it isinthe States. In 
fact, the call for merchandise is worldwide. 


THE GOLFERS. 


HE July tournament of the Pottery, Glass and Brass 

Golf Association will be held on Thursday, the 
24th, at Forest Hill Field Club, Soho, N. J. 

Trains leave Jersey City, Greenwood Lake Divi- 
sion Erie R. R., at 9:00 a.m., 10:14 and 12:52 p.m.: 
due at Soho at 9.24, 10:36 and 1:18. 

Intending players are requested to notify Secre- 
tary L. S. Owen, 126 Fifth avenue, so that the host of 
the occasion, Mr. O’Gorman, may be enabled to pro- 
vide for caddies and make other necessary arrange- 
ments. 


BURLEY & TYRRELL BUSINESS TO CONTINUE. 


HE old-established china and glassware house of 
Burley & Tyrrell, Chicago, which was purchased 

by Albert Pick & Co., of the same city, some time ago, 
will be continued under the permanent management of 
W.G. Mueller, who was connected with the former 
concern for several years as their foreign representa- 
tive before becoming associated with the Pick estab- 
lishment about a year ago. He was given temporary 
charge of the Burley & Tyrrell business several months 
ago, and the firm has just announced that he will con- 
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tinue to act permanently in the same capacity, with as- 
sistants in charge of each department. 

The store will be continued in its present quarters 
on Wabash avenue, and in addition to china and glass- 
ware, cooking utensil and linen departments have been 
added. The hotel department has been transferred to 
the Pick concern, which specializes in the hotel and 
restaurant supply business and thus can handle it to 
the best possible advantage. 

This sets at rest the rumor that the store was to be 
discontinued or moved to Michigan avenue. Should 
removal take place at all—a remote possibility—it will 
not happen for at least two years, or until the expira- 
tion of the lease on the present quarters. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
July 17, 1919, 


GENOA 
Str. Re D’Italia, July 10. 
23 packages glasswate........:-+sseccvcersoes Borelli & Vitelli 
3 Hy RENIN 5 <.<,0.0 0.0 + o's Nala nes H Wolff & Co 
41 ar I GRAM cry cco koe ockc L F Phillips 
20 . bis Sos 3 sate M Goldberg & Sons 
29 ~ CC SERBIA SA Ode oS. A Lorsch & Co 
13 SS SERIO «5. ater 0's doce pnts ieee vee A & H Veith 
5 es WG" SBR iccise soec5 R Messe 
LONDON 

Str. Triumph, July 11. 
1 package classware ene’. <..s.c.0ls oe « owisie leanne aiuietania tiene T Nevin 
2 ft LOVS Sue iiss os ccs cise ce eto ateetniseiem J Judd Mason 

GOTHENBERG 

Str. Stockholm, July 11, 

2 PACKAGES PIASSWALO sie cin «inc » «0s +10 rlslslelelaeiee ieee aiataiers J H Venon 
LIVERPOOL 
Str. Celtic, July 14. 

66 packages earthenware............+-.+-+- Maddock & Miller 
1S ROME Sb. o 01s.0 0:0 is a eetemnere cetera E Boote 
1 As RRM osc nictots sie sietate Gilman Collamore & Co 
3 =f MME <5: ale.c,s doves inetoehe W H Plummer & Co 
8 4 SEE MEI io\oo' a - sjp>'s = «sistent -T S Todd & Co 
8 “s SORE... se octave 0.0 «shelters G F Bassett & Co 
10 ts No "WRG Senna osc5. A J Fondeville & Co 
10 of (| RRP AG aaa ne tS 265% Meakin & Ridgway 
78 rfp =.) | RBBRBNRAAnee lac bannact W S Pitcairn 
1 > Phin Awaneee ss <be ss hae peiients Meakin & Ridgway 
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Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 
Sellers. 


OCOe 


T is little wonder that the “‘Argus,’’ the new patented 
cut glass pattern turned out by the Stott Bros. fac- 
tory invariably meets with the unqualified approval of 
buyers, for itis one of the most attractive deep cut- 
tings on the market. D. King Irwin, the concern’s 
New York representative, is displaying a number of 
new items in the design, among them being a cracker 
tray, wafer tray, footed nappy, basket, compote, celery 
dish, and other articles. The pattern employs a dainty 
engraved dull finished flower with polished leaves ina 
large spray effect which completely covers the surface 
of the items. It is applied in a new way which is very 
fetching. Mr. Irwin is also featuring summer specials 
in Japanese cups and saucers from Geo. H. Bowman & 
Co., one assortment in light-weight transparent china 
in five well chosen designs being sold in case lots, 
thirty dozen to the case, six dozen of each pattern, for 
$48.00 per case. a 
A new creation from the §. A. Weller plant on 
view at the showroom of Charles H. Taylor is called 
“Fruitone’’ ware. Onasoft matt body in shades of terra 
cotta, burnt orange, old rose and darker reds blend 
into lighter tones quite suggestive of crushed fruit. 
There are yases galore in odd and artistic shapes, 
footed bowls, a six-inch handled nappy, and a variety 
of articles that will make excellent sellers. 
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Dealers who are looking for good dinnerware val- 
ues and designs will do well to pay a visit to the sales- 
room of Herman Kashins, 10 West Twenty-third street, 
who is-exhibiting an array of clever decorative treat- 
ments from Tritt China Co. 


a 


The Dickar Corporation is showing at its new 
quarters in the Mohawk Building, at Twenty-first street 
and Fifth avenue, an elaborate display of various de- 
signs of No-nik glassware, which, by the way, has been 
adopted exclusively by the Mears entire chain of stores. 
The concern is featuring a new chocolate refrigerator 
for the soft drink trade. It has double glass walls with 
an air space between which acts as an insulator, while 


the doors are of galvanized iron packed with flax fibre 
insulation, There are three shelves for holding candy. 
It has already provena popular sellerand attracts atten- 
tion because of its clean and sanitary appearance. 


cs) 


The Industrial Glass Co., Morgantown, W. Va., 
has appointed H. Benedikt, 7 West Twenty-second 
street, representative of its line in the New York mar- 
ket. The factory specializes in thin blown tumblers, 
and turns out a comprehensive assortment of shapes 


and designs at prices that will undoubtedly attract at- 
tention. 


x] 


William F. Wagner, 10 West Twenty-third street, 
local representative for the Salem China Co., is show- 
ing a collection of new dinnerware patterns that merit 
all the success they have been enjoying since they were 
first displayed here, for they contain new ideas in de- 
sign and application that appeal to the buyer desirous 
of stocking something a little bit different from the or- 
dinary run. 


x7] 


Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105 East Sixteenth street, 
are making rapid progress getting things in shape in 
preparation for the fall trade. The effect of war re- 
strictions on certain lines of Japanese goods is being 
readjusted, and the concern is now ready with a com- 
prehensive array of china, toys, lamps, shades, lacquer 
trays and boxes, bird cages, artificial flowers and a 
variety of other ornamental goods. Buyers will find 
much to attract them in the exhibit, as there area 
great number of novelties in the lines mentioned that 
are exclusive with this concern. 
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The United States Glass Co.’s comprehensive line 
of light cuttings on view in the Albemarle Building, 
Twenty-fourth street and Broadway, is replete with 
novel creations that never fail to interest anyone who 
appreciates clever designs, expert execution and super- 
ior quality. Inthe variety of patterns there is some- 
thing to suit every taste, at prices suiting every purse. 


WHY FRENCH CHINA IS HIGH. 


| may reconcile buyers who are paying high prices 
for French china to know just why. Below is a 

comparison of the prices paid in 1914 and 1919 for 

materials, salaries, etc., in Limoges factories : 


1914 1919 
Wages, average, per day, Francs 4.25 12325 
Materials for saggers, per ton 10.09 30.00 
Plaster for molds, per ton 56.00 175.00 
China body, per 100 kilos 10.00 24.00 
Enamel, per 100 kilos 10.00 24.00 
Coal, per ton 32.00 102.00 
Wood, per stere 11.00 38.00 
Paper for chromos, per ream 45.00 160.00 
Gold in sheets, per kilo 3,000.00 6,000.00 
Machinery—a machine costing 1,000.00  3,600,00 
Hay for packing, per 100 kilos 5.00 30.00 
Casks, Ist size 6.00 19.00 
Casks, 2d size 5.40 IWhr73) 
Casks, 3d size 5.00 15.50 


General expenses, taxes, insurance, etc., have 
risen in the same proportion. 


LAMP MAGIC. 


\. ROOM in which the tints of the furnishings have 
l been chosen with the utmost care to harmonize 
the colors can be transformed to a look of heavy dul- 
ness by the mere switching on ofalamp. And, like- 
wise, a rosy glow that suffuses everything and vies 
with the open fire for the warmth of its welcome can 
also come from a lamp. It all depends on the color of 
the shade. 

Oftentimes blue turns to green when lights are 
turned on, and rose color looks brown. Dull sbades 
are sometimes made bright and the loveliest colors 
turned drab. And itis all the fault of the lamp shade! 

Sometimes by using a dull-colored shade the glow 
that is cast over the room makes little change in the 
tone of the furnishings. Often, however, since the 
darkness of the night makes brightness and cheer de- 
sirable, it is best to sacrifice some of the beauty of the 
colors in the furnishings for the sake of having a bril- 
liant lamp shade. ‘The idea, however, is to experiment 
until you find just the color that will look warm and 
inviting when the lights are turned on and yet will not 
seem to dull the tones of your furnishings. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


The Consolidated Glass Co., Landis, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $60,000. 
* 7 
A chinaware factory is about to be established in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, and those behind the enterprise 


want to get in touch with American manufacturers of 


machinery used in this trade. 
2 + 


The J. B. Stores Co., Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been incorporated to deal in household goods with a 
capital of $300,000. 


The F. W. Woolworth Co. has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 a share on the common 
stock, payable September 1. 


2 * 


The Talking Doll Co., 65 Madison street, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated to manufacture dolls, 
toys, games, etc., with a capital of $50,000. 

* + 

Arthur G. Seaman, former manager of the Wool- 
worth five-and-ten-cent store on Genesee street, Utica, 
N. Y., will heada company toestablish a chain of fifty- 
cent stores. The company will have its headquarters 
in Utica and will have a capital of $200,000. 
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The date for the annual meeting of 

Pittsburgh and the American Association of Flint 

Vicinity and Lime Glass Manufacturers has 

been set for July 21 at the Marl- 

borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City. Immediately follow- 

ing this meeting joint wage conferences will follow with 

committees representing the glass workers, when the 
new wage scale will be discussed. 


There is a great demand among glass manufactur-: 
ers for small help. In many plants men are now being 
employed to do the work for which boys were formerly 
engaged. 


The Unitei States Glass Co. has just issued a new 
illustrated catalogue showing its ‘‘Murano’’ soda foun- 
tain lines. The list of items is the longest on the mar- 
ket. There are forty-five different articles in the line. 
The glass is made from a batch developed by the com- 
pany. It is not opal, but a pure white opaque. The 
edges do not chip easily, and it is very durable. 


Consideration is now being given by manufactur- 
ers to new items for the 1920 trade. It was not pos- 
sible to place much new stuff on the market last Janu- 
ary, as the warrule was in effect just at the time the 
manufacturers usually start to create new lines. Now 
that conditions have changed designers are busy work- 
ing out new ideas, both in cut, etched and decorated 
ware. 


A glass manufacturer in this district a few days 
ago received a request for a new catalogue, worded as 
follows: ‘“Please send me a new cat, as my old cat is 


all cut up.’’ ° 


Plans have been approved by the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., for trebling the capacity 
of its plant at Grafton, W. Va. The factoryis now op- 
erating two large tanks and six molding machines, and 
it is the intention to install four additional tanks and 
twelve molding machines. When the improvements 
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are completed the number of workers will be increased 
from 300, the present force, to over 1,000. Work on 
the changes will start within a few weeks, and it is ex- 
pected that the extensions will be finished early in the 
fall. 


Jugs of allsizes are in excellent demand. Jobbers 
as well as department stores are ordering liberal quan- 
tities. 


Lighting glass manufacturers report quite an im- 
provement in the demand for the entire line—due, they 
say, to increased building activity throughout the 
country. All lighting glass factories hereabouts are in 
full operation. 


The retail trade is now an active buyer of preserv- 
ing jars. Factories making this line are crowded with 
business, and all such plants are being operated to 
capacity. 


At the annual convention of the glass workers the 
convention passed a resolution asking for a thirty-five 
per cent increase in wages in the pressed and machine 
lines. When the workers presented their demands in 
printed form to the manufacturers some weeks ago an 
increase of fifty per cent was asked for. 


The old Barstow glass factory at Weston, W. Va., 
which has been idle for an indefinite period, has been 
taken over by a company composed of local business 
men who plan to place it in operation. 


Secretary Collins, of the Bartlett-Collins Glass Co., 
Sapulpa, Okla., spent several days in this district late 
last week mingling with old friends. It has been three 
years since Mr. Collins has been here, where he is well 
known among manufacturers. The concern manufac- 
tures a general line of goods, including lamps, tum- 
blers and tableware. 


One of the features at the recent glass workers’ 
convention was the reading of a letter from Col. A. H. 


Heisey, of the Heisey Glass Co., Newark, O., urging 
the convention to take some action on a tariff that 
would protect the industry. The appeal from Col. 
Heisey, which was made in the interests of both man- 
ufacturers and workers, was referred to a special com- 
mittee for action. 


Albert Rowning is at the head of the Mountain 
Glass Co., which has just been formed at Kingwood, 
W. Va., with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Activity in the demand for glass shares in the 
Wheeling district continues. Last week Hazel-Atlas 
stock advanced to 220. 


Last Monday morning the plant of the Fostoria 
Glass Co., Moundsville, W. Va., resumed operations 
in full. During the two weeks’ suspension the entire 
factory was overhauled, and it is now in the best of 
shape for a long run. Many more men will be given 
employment, as factory No.3, which has been idle for 
over a year, has been fired and will be started with the 
rest of the plant. 


IMPORTS FROM STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


aE exports of earthenware and china from the 

consular district of Stoke-on-Trent, England, to 
the United States during the month of June amounted 
to 439,425—an increase of 411,672 compared with the 
figures for the month of June, 1918. 


GLASSWORKERS DENOUNCE THE I. W. W. 


| ENOUNCEMENT of the I. W. W. agitators and 

Bolsheviki featured the closing sessions of the 
forty-third annual convention of American Flint Glass 
Workers at Bellaire, O., last Saturday. Practically 
the entire day was taken up with the discussion of the 
report of the committee on law. This committee, con- 
curring in the previous reports of the national officers, 
decided that all members of the union who allied with 
the I. W. W. or kindred organizations should be ex- 
pelled from the union. After a brief debate the report 
of the committee was adopted. 

In his opening address President Clarke expressed 
his disapproval of the anarchists who were attempting 
to destroy the present government and its institutions. 
In no uncertain terms the committee also expressed its 
disapproval of the agitators. 

The highest wage increase recommended during 
the convention was that of fifty per cent, for the chim- 
ney department. In the paste mold department an ia- 
crease of thirty-five per cent will be sought. Cutters 
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will ask for an advance of thirty per cent and the iron 
mold department will seek thirty percent. In theelec- 
tric bulb department five per cent will be requested. 

The salary of President William P. Clark was in- 
creased from $4,000 to $5,000, and other officials also 
received additional compensation. All the officers 
were re-elected, and Atlantic City was chosen as the 
1920 convention city. 


L. BARTH & SON OUTING. 


HE outing of the employees of L. Barth & Son, 32 
Cooper square, last Saturday at Karatsonyi’s, 
Glenwood-on-the-Sound, wasa glorious success—some- 
thing of interest going on evety minute from the time 
the party left the East River at 10 a.m. on the good 
ship Pontiac until the happy but tired throng arrived 
back at the wharf at 9:45 p.m. 

En route to the picnic grounds, and while luncheon 
was beiny served, sixteen cases of 2.75 per cent goods 
were discovered among the boxes of ‘‘soft stuff.’’? When 
the news spread over the boat there was a madrush for 
the bar, and Isidor Silverman, bartender for the time 
being, was swamped. 

After the eats and drinks had disappeared every- 
one gathered as near as they could to Al Lowenstein’s 
Jazz Band, and then the fun began. Milton Schloss 
and Miss Zoeman did a clog dance, and “‘jazz’’ one-steps 
and ‘‘shimmy’’ fox-trots were indulged in until the 
boat’s whistle signaled the sighting of their destina- 


tion. 
It took but a few minutes for the 255 excursionists 


to debark, and all immediately hied to the athletic 


field. 
The first part of the programme was a hotly-con- 


tested ball game between Salesmenand Factory, during 
which the rooters shouted themselves hoarse for their 
respective teams. Factory won, 11 to 9. 
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The game ended about 3:15, and almost immedi- 
ately the stentorian voice of Monsieur Hugo Hart was 
heard announcing that dinner was ready. Line was 
formed, and, led by the band, the happy throng went 
“‘over the top’’ to massacre the fine shore dinner laid 


out for them: 
Clam Chowder. 


Gherkins. Olives. 


Roast Beef. Vegetables. 
Combination Duck and Chicken. 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 
Neapolitan Ice Cream. Pound Cake. 
Demi Tasse. 
Soft Drinks. 


Cigars. Candy. 


There was no lack of appetite, and dinner was 
voted the star event of the day. No speeches were 
made except a short one by Harry Barth, who said he 
was so impressed that he felt it his duty to compliment 
the committee in charge. ; 

The dinner at anend, Bob Lambert announced 
that there vould be vaudeville and dancing in the au- 
ditorium of the hotel for those who desired this form of 
entertainment. This part of the programme was as 
follows: 


1—Two-step. 


2—Jazz songs by Miss Frances Clark. Miss Lillian 
Wiener at the piano. 

3—Fox-trot. 

4—Burlesque on the employees, by Ed Goldman. 

5—Fox-trot. 


“All out for the track and swimming races!”’ 
shouted Hugo-the-Heart. These events were hotly 
contested and proved to be very interesting. 

The fat men’s race was won by Herman L.ustig; 
Louis Weil second. 

In the 100-yard dash the first heat was taken by 
Jack Langer, the second by Jake Goldberg, third by 
Tony Messari, who also won the final. 

In the 50-yard dash for girls Miss Topping was the 
victor. 

The first heat of the potato race fell to Miss Irene 
Barth, and the second to Miss Klein. 

The swimming race was won by Henry Milkin- 
haus. 

Only about half the throng witnessed the athletic 
contests, many wandering off through the surrounding 
woods, while. others went canoeing or sat under the 
trees. 

At 60’clock promptly the shrill whistle of the 
Pontiac signaled that departure time was at hand, and 
with many longing backward looks at the pretty 
grounds the party filed down the dock and on to the 
boat. The crowd soon began to cheer up, however, 
and groups here and there began singing, while off in 
corners could be heard: ‘‘Raise you two bits!’’ 

The boat docked at exactly 9:45 p.m., everyone 
asserting that the affair had been the best in the history 
of L. Barth & Sons, due to the untiring efforts of the 
committee, Bob Lambert, Hugo Hart and Isidor Sil- 


verman. 
bad 


ECHOES. 


D. L. O’Sullivan, salesmanager for the concern, 
was unable to attend, being in Chicago on business. 
He was greatly missed. 


Miss Zoeman outclogged two husky individuals on 
the deck of the Pontiac. 


Three hefty individuals were entered in the fat 


men’s race, but only one finished, the belts of the other 
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two bursting and halting their mad rush to the goal. 
Which speaks well for the shore dinner. 


It is only fair that the pay due the umpires of the 
ball game be withheld. They were rotten. 


Milton Schloss’s imitation of Sousa at his worst, 
leading the jazz band, marks him as a candidate for 
vaudeville honors. 


Little ‘‘Pep’’ Levy was taken ill in the afternoon, 
and left the grounds early for home in Henry Traub’s 
motor car. 


Pop Lathrop, disguising his pretty little runabout 
as a jitney, took a bevy of the fair sex for short spins 
up the beautiful State road. 


The peppery songs and original ‘‘shimmy’’ dances 
of the Misses Frances Clark and Lillian Wiener contri- 
buted largely to the gaiety of the occasion. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


G. HAUGH, export traffic manager for the United 
* States Glass Co., paid a visit to the New York 
office the latter part of last week. 
* * 

George R. West, head of the Westmoreland Spe- 
cialty Co., Grapeville, Pa., was a visitor in New York 
all of last week, making his headquarters at the sales- 
room of the Horace C. Gray Co. He said that although 
the factory files were bulging with orders he had found 
time to bring out some new items. 

x * 

Albert Jassman, buyer for Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, Ore., after spending three weeks here making 
purchases left for home on Tuesday. 

* t 

Frank Martin, proprietor of ‘“‘Martin’s’’, Detroit, 
Mich., en route to Boston to spend his vacation, stopped 
off here on Monday and between trains made a few 


calls on the trade. 4 
* 


Mr. Fox, buyer for Henry Rirks & Sons, Vancou- 

ver, B. C., is registered at the Pennsylvania. 
bd * 

Albert Pick, head of Albert Pick & Co., Chicago, 
left for home Wednesday night after a visit of several 
days in the city. a 

Joseph Moore, buyer for the Denver Dry Goods 
Co., is on his way home after spending several days in 
the local market. He does not expect to come to New 
York again until after the first of the year. 
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HI ban on trading with Germany having been 
lifted, importers of china will now have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the quantities of ware available 
for shipment to the United States. Unless our in- 
‘formants onthe other side are greatly in error, they 
will find little or no stock to draw from and prices double 
and triple pre-war rates for goods to be made up for 
future delivery. Little difficulty will be found in mar- 
keting German goods in this country, in spite of the 
big opposition voiced some time ago. Those which 
came from Rotterdam early in the year have been sold 
at good prices. The German element here will take 
all the goods that can be shipped. 


PLANS PROGRESSING. 


CTOBER 15 is the date decided upon for the open- 
ing of the International Hardware and Housefur- 
nishing Exchange, one of the permanent expositions of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Exchange in Grand 
Central Palace. The Nemours Trading Corporation, 
of which Alfred I. du Pont is president, owns and con- 
trols the Merchants and Manufacturers Exchange, 
which is said to have branches in all the leading cities 
of the world, consisting of ten branch offices and 3,000 
foreign selling agencies. 

Since the announcement some time ago that the 
organization was to take over Grand Central Palace for 
the purpose of turning it into a mammoth trade clear- 
ing house considerable comment has been heard in the 
trade. 
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When this enterprise was first projected (and we 
have not heard that it has changed its plans) the in- 
tention was to hold a universal permanent exposition 
combining many industries, among them crockery and 
glassware, and it was stated that arrangements were 
contemplated whereby the importation of china and 
glass samples free of duty would be permitted, pro- 
vided they were not sold and were eventually returned 
to the country of origin, 

As we then remarked, this would work a hardship 
on both importers and manufacturers here. 

The matter was taken up by the U. S. Potters’ 
Association, but so far nothing seems to have been done 
about it. It will certainly hurt the domestic trade if 
foreign firms are allowed to exhibit here and open up 
new lines at practically no expense. 


THE CARE-FREE ONES. 


AX HIRSCH shook the dust of New York from his 
shoes on Tuesday, leaving in his car for a rest at 
Ferndale, in the Catskills, where he will put ina week 
at a hotel near a boys’ camp where his ten-year old son 
is spending the summer. During his absence his 
brother, Louis Hirsch, will look after the business. 

M. Takagi, with the Taiyo Trading Co., returned 
on Monday from a two weeks’ sojourn at Lake George. 
Judging from the number of photographs he brought 
back he must have spent most of his time ‘‘snapping.’’ 
But really there was a good reason for it. The blonde 
referred to in a previous issue appeared in every one. 
Mr. Takagi recommends Lake George highly to un- 
attached men in the trade who contemplate a vacation. 

S. C. Anderson, of Koscherak Bros.’ sales staff, 
returned on Monday after vacationing for a week at 
Troy and Albany. 


The smiling countenance of Miss Martha Kind- 
scher, the amiable young lady who acts as telephone 
operator and has charge of the information desk at the 
entrance of the Taiyo Trading Co.’s establishment, will 
be greatly missed during her absence at Atlantic City, 
where she is enjoying the pleasures this well-known 
resort affords. 


Henry Benedikt assumed the worries of a domestic 
pottery agent again on Monday after his two weeks’ 
vacation at Deer Park, Md. He waxed eloquent about 
the beautiful scenery there, but when it came to talk- 
ing about the guests, particularly of the female species, 
he said they would register on an average at least 104 
in the shade. And to think of the time he putin before 


his departure at the haberdashers’ to assure perfect 
harmony of color in his shirts, ties, hose, etc., in an 
endeavor to make an impression on some chicken who 
might be lonesome! He says it was no place fora 
young fellow like himself to waste time; so he cut his 
stay and went to Washington, D.C., and from there to 
Mt. Vernon, which he found delightful and worth all 
the rest. 


George Campbell, known as the original ‘‘Camp- 
bell Kid,’’ the youngest salesman on the Taiyo Trading 
Co.’s force, leaves next Saturday with his wife for At- 
lantic Highlands, where he will devote two weeks to 
loafing—although he says it is about the hardest job he 
could find. 


E. L. Van Buskirk, with Morimura Bros., will 
leave on Saturday for New Found Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, to sleep, eat, fish, and get a good rest before the 
fall season opens. 


A. J. Fondeville does not have a regular vacation, 
but takes a day off occasionally. This week he went 
fishing on Jamaica Bay. Next week he goes to Barne- 
gat from Tuesday to Thursday. He is modest about 
his catches, and never has a ‘‘fish story’’ to tell. 


E.C. Ledger, of the W. S. Pitcairn Corporation, is 
taking his vacation at home. He finds that there is no 
finer summer resort than New York. From his home 
he can get to all the nearby beaches and back the same 
day, and has the advantage of his own bed, board and 
bath. For aman who travels several months during 
the year it is a decidedly sensible way to spend a vaca- 
tion. 


Robert D. Miller, of Herman C. Kupper’s sajes 
staff, is spending two weeks at the summer home of his 
brother, J. Meredith, at Allenhurst, N. J. ‘‘Bob’’ is 
supposed to be resting up for a strenuous season ahead 
of him on the road; but with his very extensive ac- 
quaintance among the young ladies summering there 
he finds itextremely difficult to get to bed before the 
wee sma’ hours. Otherwise he would run the risk of 
becoming very unpopular—which couldn’t be dreamed 
of for a moment. 


John J. Miller, head of Maddock & Miller, and 
Mrs. Miller left on Monday for a month’s outing at 
Spring Lake, N. J., from where they will make a num- 
ber of trips through the surrounding country in their 
car. 


Harold F. Phillips, of H. Benedikt’s sales staff, is 
on the job again with renewed energy after spending a 
vacation at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


William J. Kennedy, manager of the New York 


re | 


office of A. H. Heisey & Co., misses the services of his 
capable assistant, Miss Agnes Fitzmaurice, who is 
vacationing at Keansburg, N. J. 


HIS SUMMER HOME ROBBED. 


OWN at Neponset, L. I., near Rockaway, D.C. 
Tracy, head of the cut glass department of Geo. 
Borgfeldt & Co., hasacottage. One day last week his 
wife came to New York for the day, leaving the house 
with no one in it, and when Tracy reached home that 
evening he found it had been visited by burglars. For 
fear of just that thing he had had a heavy door with a 
stout lock installed in the basement. The burglars had 
jimmied that door until it was in shreds. They ran- 
sacked the house, taking jewelry and such pieces of 
solid silverware as they could conveniently carry. 
The loss was $1,600. No trace of the thieves has been 
found. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


J J Clune, g, Sisson Bros-Weldon Co, Bingham- 


ton. Breslin. 

H B Schofield, hf, C E Osgood Co, Boston. Marie 
Antoinette. 

D P Ashley, s, Erie D G Co, Erie, Pa. 432 Fourth 


ave. 
W S Saltmarsh, hf, Hibbin-Hollweg & Co, Indian- 


apolis. 320 Broadway. 

J C Mizer, t, E Malley Co, New Haven, Conn. 404 
Fourth ave. 

L B Clough, hf, M E Smith & Co, Omaha. 200 


Fifth ave. 

M P Reynolds, c, Reynolds & McChesney, Dan- 
bury, Conn. Collingwood. 

F E Kirby, hf, Mt Vernon, O. Holland. 

G Louis, t, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 
DC. 334 Fourth ave. 

RJ Calm and AJ Kline, hf, Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart, Reading and Harrisburg, Pa, 230 Fourth 
ave. 

G Debus, s, Wm Hengerer Co, Buffalo. 
37th. 

C Herman, hf, A Eisenberg, Baltimore. 


2 West 


2 West 
32d. 
A P Lahr, t, Lahr-Bacon Co, Evansville, Ind: 
220 Fifth ave. 

J H Hull, hf, Joske Bros Co, San Antonio. 
lin. 

H Silvey, t, Utica, N Y. Breslin. 

S Blum, t, Nemus & Blum Co, Greenville, Miss. 
141 Madison ave. 

J Moore, c,g, Denver DG Co. 200 Fifth ave. 

J B Given, s, Geo Innes D G Co, Wichita, Kan. 
220 Fifth ave. 
M Winkelmeyer, hf, M L Parker Co, Davenport, 
Pennsylvania, 


Bres- 


la. 


O E Spaeth, s, Emporium Merc Co, St Paul. 6 
West 32d. 

J L Richard, hf, and J H Mayer, s, Hale Bros, San 
Francisco. 50 Union sq. 

G W Hoagland, hf, Dimond Co, Providence, R I. 
Grand. 

GE Titchener, c,g,hf, Dills Bros & Co, Parkers- 
burg, W Va. 1270 Broadway. 

A E Yates, s, Raphael Weill & Co, San Francisco. 
15 East 26th. 

P B Johnson, s, Halle Bros Co, Cleveland. 220 
Fifth ave. 

M Ward, c,g, Daniels & Fisher Stores Co, Denver. 
71 West 23d. 

S Vorenberg, s, M Nathan & Bro, Johnstown, Pa. 
37 West 26th. 

B Z Straus, hf,c,g, L Hammel D G Co, Mobile, 
Ala. 1150 Broadway. 

E F Mitchell, g,l, Minneapolis D G Co. 432 
Fourth ave. 

C E Flint, c,g, Chas Van Heusen, Albany. Com- 
modore. 

A W Wright, t, Filene’s, Boston. 255 Fifth ave. 


PERSONAL. 


OLFISTS should think twice before entering in- 
to competition with W. Arthur Shaw, of the 
Canonsburg Pottery Co., who is said to wield 
avery dangerous stick these days. Since his 
recent vacation at Deef Park, Md., where he 

got plenty of time to practice, he has made his previ- 
ous records look sick. Where he used to make a hole 
in twenty-three he now accomplishes it in fifteen. 


© 


Paul Fueslein, the veteran salesman with the Hor- 
ace C. Gray Co., may still be listed among the “‘live 
ones’’ when it comes to taking orders. He landed one 
last week which is the second largest he has taken dur- 
ing his long career in the business, and it was for the 
biggest amount the reporter has heard mentioned in 
connection with an order for glassware in many 


months. 
se 


Owing to the difficulty in securing passage on ac- 
count of the crowded condition of the steamers leaving 
Japan, H. Ichikawa, of the Taiyo Trading Co., and his 
bride, whom he married June 20 in Yukohoma, will not 
sail for home until September 2, a month later than 
was originally intended. 


John Wanamaker celebrated his eighty-first birth- 
day last Friday. Heis stillin vigorous health, and 
spent the day performing his regular work. He reached 
his Philadelphia store shortly before the opening hour 
and was heartily greeted by his employees, who had 
gathered to meet him at the door. Congratulations 
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were extended to him by the employees of the New 
York store, who held an appropriate celebration. 


of 


W. G. Mueller, the recently-appointed general 
manager of Burley & Tyrrell, Chicago, expects to visit 
New York between now and August 1 to place orders. 
He will feel right at home buying goods once more, 
having acted as European buyer for the above concern 
for several years. He has the reputation of possessing 
an expert knowledge of ‘‘what’s what in china and 
glassware,’’ being as well posted in these lines as any 
man in the business. 


FIXING RESALE PRICES. 


‘T‘HE Federal Trade Commission in a special report 

to Congress has renewed its recommendation made 
last December that manufacturers be permitted by law 
to fix and maintain resale price, subject to review bya 
disinterested agency. The Commission says that such 
a law would remove present complexity in the business 
world, promote the efficiency of manufacturing and 
commercial institutions and serve the interest of the 
consuming public. 

Under this recommendation, manufacturers desir- 
ing to fix and maintain resale prices would file with an 
agency to be designated by Congress descriptions of 
their articles, contracts of sale, and the price schedules 
to be maintained. The disinterested agency would be 
charged with the duty, “‘upon complaint of any dealer 
or consumer or other party at interest,’’ to review the 
terms of contracts and prices. 

The Commission’s action is based on the following 
conclusions: 

(1) That producers of identified goods should be 
protected in their intangible property right or good- 
will, created through years of fair dealing and of sus- 
tained quality of merchandise. 

(2) That the unlimited power both to fix and to 
enforce and maintain resale prices may not be made 
lawful with safety. 

(3) That unrestrained price-cutting is not in the 
public interest, and tends, in the long run, to impair, if 
not to destroy, the production and distribution of ar- 
ticles desirable to the public. 

“‘There must be a common ground,’’ the Commis- 
sion says, ‘wherein the rights of producer, purveyor 
and consumer may each be fully secured and equity 
done to all.”’ 


ANDLORD—This inn was built in old Colonial 
times. Some of the crockery on this very table is 
more than 100 years old. 
GuEst—Very interesting. How long have you 
had this butter? 
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From the manner new business is 
East Liverpool being received by pottery manufac- 
and Vicinity turers, the supply this fall will very 
likely fall short of the demand. 
Even now order files are pretty well filled with future 
business, and new orders are coming in by every mail. 
Some of the largest jobbing houses in the country are 
giving local manufacturers exceptionally large specifi- 
cations. A number of import houses are also buying 
the domestic lines, and plan to continue to hold the 
trade they have already established for this merchan- 
dise. Activity throughoutthe Western pottery district 
is more pronounced now than for many years. 
* + 
While reports from the convention of operative 
potters at Atlantic City are very meagre, it is said that 
the manufacturers will be asked to grant wage increases 
ranging from eight to twenty-five per cent, according 
to the department under consideration. ‘This increase 
is on top of the one granted last year. Until the Uni- 
ted States Potters’ Association is officially advised con- 
cerning the new demands, the trade here is at sea as to 
just what will be up for discussion during the joint 


conference. i 
* 


Another pair of decorating kilns is being built at 
the plant of the ‘I‘aylor, Smith & Taylor Pottery Co., 
in Chester, which when finished will give the concern 
a battery of eight pairs. : 


Among the buyers visiting the district have been 
J. K. Hull, of Hull Bros. Co., San Antonio, Texas; 
John P. Hackenberg, Milton, Pa.; Julius Hertzberg, 
with S. Kahn, Sons & Co., Washington, D. C.; Louis 
Kaufman, East Palestine, O. 

* * 

Within a few weeks the making of ware will begin 
at the plant of the Chelsea China Co., New Cumber- 
land, W. Va. Vitrified hotel ware will be featured 
here exclusively. The pottery was formerly operated 
under the name of the Clay Casting Co. A tunnel 


kiln, the first to be used in the upper Ohio Valley, will 
be installed. 


# * 


Pottery manufacturers continue to receive notices 
of advances in raw materials. One purchasing agent 
remarked this week: ‘‘Advances seem to be of daily 


occurrence.’’ 
s * * 


Edward W. Clinton, salesmanager for the Smith- 
Phillips China Co., is spending a summer holiday at 
Bemus Point, Lake Chautauqua, accompanied by his 


family. 
* * 


The new sample room now being arranged at the 
plant of the D. E. McNicol pottery here wiil be ready 
for the reception of the trade within the next three 
weeks. The space will be more than double that for- 
merly occupied for this purpose. 

* * 

Two bisque and three glost kilns are now being 
built by the Illinois China Co., Lincoln, Ill. This - 
plant was recently operated at Roodhouse, Ill., and has 
been removed to Lincoln, where greater facilities are 
offered. A general line of hotel ware is to be pro- 
duced, and operations are expected to start within the 


next two months. 
* id 


A few weeks ago a firm here received a letter can- 
celling some business. Last week another came from 
the customer saying: “‘We’ve changed our minds about 
cancelling ourorder. Please shipitatonce!’’ The 
order promptly went to the bottom of the file to take its 
regular turn, and the buyer will have to wait that much 
longer before receiving his merchandise. 

* 2 

Hugh McNicol, of the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co., 
has returned from Cleveland, where he has been spend- 
ing a holiday. 


* * 
Local modelers continue to receive inquiries con- 


cerning new shapes for 1920 trade. A number of con- 
firming orders for new dinner shapes have already been 


placed, the majority being of plain design, but along new 
lines. Indications are that more new shapes will be 
placed before the buyers next January than for many 


years. 
a * 


Little delay is now being experienced in obtaining 
shipments of foreign decalcomania. It is reported here 
that many a shipment of decals from the English mar- 
kets consigned to local offices never reached port on ac- 
count of the sinking of ships. 

* * 

An old glost kiln is being razed by the Steuben- 

ville (O.) Pottery Co., to make room for a much larger 


One in its stead. 
. +t 


Freight carriers are cf the opinion that as the sea- 
son advances more or less delay will be experienced in 
getting local shipments through on account of increased 
business at junction points. Buyers are therefore 
urged to discount the future and order their merchan- 
dise out as soon as shipments can be assembled. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


AST Thursday Manager Ed. Craig, of the United 

States Glass Co.’s New York office, made a brief 

trip to the concern’s headquarters in Pittsburgh to take 
up matters with the officials relative to Jocal business. 


A. G. Whitford has been showing the electric 
lamp and brass lines of the Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. 
Co. at the Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. The display 
was one of the most extensive the concern ever made 
there and attracted much attention from buyers. 


R. E. L. Wells, who came home Saturday from a 
short trip to the Middle West for L. Straus & Sons, 
said that he thought he knew what hot weather was, 
but he had never experienced such humid, debilitating 
heat in his life. Heavy clouds threatened rain that did 
not come, and the air was lifeless. Notwithstanding 
the discomfort, the big department stores in cities like 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Cincinnati were crowded al- 
most as they are at Christmas. ‘The demand for goods 
was wonderful. He had never known anything like 
its 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 


N their main floor, near the entrance, Geo. Borg- 
feldt & Co. have erected a booth atthe back of 
which is a painting showing hills and villages. Ina 
tank on the floor float miniature models of all that are 
left of the German warships. An electric-lighting de- 
vice gives the effect of bright daylight which at inter- 
vals fades away to twilight and then to night. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town and | and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 


A—Second Aye. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. 
B—Third 2—Third 
C—Sixth x os 3—Madison ‘‘ A 
D—Ninth ‘ “ 4—Lexington ‘‘ ce 
E—East Side Subway. 5—Broadway 
F—West ‘ 6—Seventh Ave. ve 
G—Broadway ‘ 7—Ninth ‘i s 
Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co., 


take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
denotes the East Side Subway. 


Surface. 
ae 


et 


UPTOWN. 
Armor Bronze’Go;,,236sbitth Ave. oc... «ee nec eee 5 
Boote, Edward jis5-37SWest 23d. .\..s sielislae oleletee lo uyriietents 5 G 
Bonita Art ‘Coy 40 Maroadway.. .... suse rinie terete eve penal 5 
Bryce BrossCo-c40 atta AVe... <a ene eae ye; 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... 2-3 3B 
Benedikt; HU 7OWeStec aes .. «:«\s/.c/lese'a)stetettelete em sislatee eels SG 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg.Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E. J., Fifth Avenue Building.... ............ By ale: 
Barth, L.; & Son; 3Z Cooper Square: . 2.) a0... scares 2 Beas 
Cambridge Glass Co., 49 West 23d............ Rema 7 2 hye (6 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st........... Adsnay (€e 
Economy fumbler’Co., 2 West 23d)... 0. nicce ce see eee sy AE) 
French China \Co.y 8/4 sBroadway.. . .. cee ce eseieenieee SG 
Fondeville,; Avy, cc Cor, 9-11, Kast, 16th ce usisietottate nee 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave...............20- Bye} 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave....... aio), Ai 
Guernsey ware: 1GeWiesb 23d... ..)... vical cide sete orstaereie eer Ey 16; 
Gredelue; Aj AZ9 MILE Ave. «6 o:c 0.5 « vicreiere risl oes eclo teleteteneens 5 
Gillinder & ‘Sons; 224 Eiftth Ave. <.....0¢ses 0 -eeieee een wh 8} 
Guerin, Woe Gow4s-47 West 23d... eo ccms sclerneite Sate OK 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... Sey 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... by ACs 
Haviland &jiCorniaetast 36th... .ccweeenn. ete Bay AG 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave., corner 29th. so; 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth ene Building tenes owes 3) TEs 
Jones, Thos, G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ........ 3G 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... ay LE; 
MorimuravBrosi.os-07 West. 23d). 2 accu locas eee sje AE? 
Manhattan BrassiGos, 052 East 28th... o.. eee eee a. 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5 C 
Northwood, H., & Co,, 19 Madison Aven. ances cnet i Bi 
Noe, Wins'R: & Son} 03-55 West Z21st..<-.... see eenniee ome Gr 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
PhoentxiGlass'Co2a0 Fifth Aventie..... seem nemeneee SS 
Pairpomt Corporation, 43 West '23d.2...2-e serene Sh Aer 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. BY eh. AS; 
Pitcairn, Wms, Corp., 104 Fifth Aventies., .aseseeneene 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... EC 
Salem ‘China ‘Cosmo West 23d... . 0 iv... cswie acne mente 5G 
Straub, P5S., &@ Co 105-107 Fifth Avenue ss... sss ees 5 
Saxon ‘China Gosie74 Broadway »..... 0. ees cee ca eee 5 
Taiyo Trading, Coz 101 Fifth Aventie.c..%<. s2ees) <6 eee 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. 5 
Venon, J? Hae dos Buth Aventie ..5t2. ie 3. feet ltentteinee oe 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... ........ 5 
Witte; Henry vmwiest 24th? 3.25), 2 oc. ccmiaricn e oereee gia (es 
DOWNTOWN. 

Bassett, G. F., & Co., 72-74 Park Place.... .......s0-. Carl 
Bernardaud;dccco., 46 Murray ance eens eater One 
Dorflingery. Ci eons, 36 Murray). acs miei os cine (® / 
Drakenfeldy Bake ace Co., SOMurray sce sete eesti Cary, 
Davison, JohnylaeBarclay ... s.r ciacie «+s celvy hee ee oeeee 5 
Kupper HennaniGr, 52-54 Mtrray:. «cen ccle is scree ieeiieeiene C7 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William............... 5 E 
Maddock & Millersin4 Murray. cc. sic ct cele ecient ie statis Gav 
Miller, Edw.) & Coz, 68-70 Park Places... .....s0 sess AE} 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.......... 1D} 37/ 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William...... SE 
SlimmonjeRe, neeo:, 96-102 Church® ti. .% cc ustehee arene ye 0: 
Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren.......... o's eRe Aantaets bey / 
Tharaud»jastingeco) West: Broadway.-.|. ..ccecneuweiin 18) Yi 
Vogti& Doesemoapbarclay s, .c/. « ss ce'sciess sc ice cient eon ne 
Goetz, Otto, 43° Murray............ one ais ase ts cesar a7, 
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Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 
Merchandise. 


URING the past two years the breeding of canary 
birds has received an unprecedented stimulus in 

this country, owing to the restricted importations. 
Prior to the war, Germany exported half a million can- 
aries to the United States. It is obvious that the birds 
raised in this country possess the advantage of being 


acclimated, thus requiring a minimum of care and at- 
tention. Dealers will find a large demand for cages in 
the near future, and it is advisable to lose no time 
stocking up. O. Lindeman & Co. have been straining 
every effort to accumulate a stock, and invite an inspec- 
tion of the sample lines at their showroom, 35 Wooster 
street. Their newest product is the dome cage with 
table stand, as illustrated above. 


2 


The department and retail stores are enjoying a 
wonderful business in housefurnishings this summer. 
There are two reasons for this. First, people have 
money to spend, and are spending it. Now that nor- 
mal conditions have returned housewives are paying 
more attention to the conveniences of ordinary living. 
Secondly, there has been little moving to new quarters, 
and women are fitting up their homes more comfortably 
and satistactorily. 


One of the most efficient devices for cleaning cook- 
ing utensils, aluminum, enamel, wood, copper, tin, 
etc., is the ‘“‘Durable’’ pot cleaner, manufactured by 
John Ritzenthaler, 73 Franklin street. It does away 
entirely with the use of brushes and sand, and consists 
of strands of copper tinsel woven with cloth, the tinsel 
acting as a sort of knife that scrapes and cleans every- 


thing. Pot cleaners of this description have hitherto 
been imported, but the demand has been so great that 
it has been found necessary to manufacture this ingen- 
ious household article in the United States. Its ap- 
pearance among other household articles in a store im- 
mediately piques curiosity, for it resembles, at a dis- 
tance, a gold mesh bag. It is said that one woman 
in Chicago really purchased one of these pot cleaners 
to decorate a kat. 


a 


One of the best known houses specializing in bas- 
ketry of all kinds is that of Chas. Zinn & Co., 893 
Broadway, New YorkCity. Their line includes clothes 
baskets, hampers, waste baskets, serving trays, table 
mats, carpet beaters, flower baskets, lunch baskets, 


baby carriages, baskets suitable for sewing sets—in 
fact, an endless variety—and they are prepared to make 
prompt shipments on practically everything. Their 
slogan is, ‘‘If it’s a basket we haveit.’’ As there has 
been a great scarcity of this class of merchandise, it is 
the general opinion of dealers and buyers that an excep- 
tionally brisk trade will be had all throughout the 
year. 2 

Every housefurnishing department buyer is inter- 
ested at this time of the year in specialties for the house- 
wife in connection with spring house-cleaning. Tony 
Kirschner, of William Goldenblum & Co., 17 Murray 
street, says his concern has a full line of specialties for 


any kind of a sale in the hardware or housefurnishing 
lines. ‘The company has stocked up to the limit ready 
for the fall rush, and it would be worth while paying a 
visit to the showrooms. 


SUMMER WINDOW CARD HINTS. 


Don’t Roast Your Wife! 


Some Refrigerators 
Work for the Ice Company. 
THESE DON’T. 


Blue Flame Oil Stoves, 
Only $— 


HELP!!! 
Swat the Fly NOW! 


Garden Hose 
That’s Good. 


Does Your Floor Need 
Paint ? 


Warm Weather Thirst 
Soothers. 


THE BIG SHOW AT THE COMMODORE. 


T the General Merchandise Exhibition to be held at 
the Commodore Hotel August 4th to 8th inclusive 
it is said there will be over 50,000 items on display, 
making it possible for the buyer and merchant to obtain 
goods for every department of his store, thus saving 
him considerable time and worry in searching all over 
the city for the different items, to say nothing of the 
saving in money. Among the lines on view will be 
housefurnishings of every description, crockery, glass- 
ware, chinaware, woodenware, aluminum ware, hard- 
ware, and a general line of toys and novelties,. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


SSISTANT BUYER WANTED FOR CHINA AND GLASS- 
WARE DEPARTMENTS.—Gilchrist Company of Boston 
require an assistant buyer for their china and glassware depart- 
ments. A splendid position is open for an experienced man, 
department store preferred. Write to GILCHRIST CoMPANy, 
Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALESMAN of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 

sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 

line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


TO. LET. 


O LET—Space in the heart of the Crockery District. With 
tables and shelving. Moderate rent. Bates & LEDDEN, 
16 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


ANTED, a representative 
line of Glassware, Pottery, 
or Mahogany Lamps and Silk 
Shades. Commission basis. 
SIDNEY N. SCHARFF & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 


Suite 804 Victoria Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Figure for Yourself. 


HEN you purchase an article, 

you pay a certain price for it; 

when you buy a dozen, you pay less; 
when you buy a gross, you pay still 
less, and so on—as your purchases 
get larger, the sales price gets smaller 
—until of course you reach produc- 


tion prices. 


Our carload and 


one hundred thousand dozen pur- 


So it is with us. 


chases, our manufacturing and _ pro- 
duction capacity, our sole distributing 
privileges, etc., obtain for us surpris- 
ingly low purchase prices. In turn 
these permit surprisingly low sale 


prices which 


Makes it a very simple matter to 
figure why our customers are so num- 
erous and why they benefit through 
their choice of us as their “equipment 


headquarters.” 


“Everything aFone place” __ 


Complete Hore! & Since 1868: Soda Fountains 
Rest. ipment Telephone Bakers’ Supplies. 
Cooper Square Spring 7500 New York City 
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GLASS MANUFACTURERS AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


T 10a.m. on Monday the usual preliminary meet- 
ing at the annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Flint and Lime Glass Manufacturers was 
held in the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, and 
committees were appointed to meet the workers on 
Tuesday, from which time on conferences will be con- 
tinued until agreements are reached. 

The regular meeting began at 2:30. At former 
conventions there had invariably been a banquet or 
luncheon, together with one or more eminent speakers, 
and the absence of these features this year rendered 
necessary an explanation by the president, who stated 
that the luncheon had been dispensed with owing to the 
exorbitant figures asked for it, and as a necessary 
corollary no speaker was invited, for it would be cold 
courtesy to ask a man toentertain or edify the mem- 
bers and give him nothing to eat. 

After the mintites of the two previous meetings 
had been read, Mr. Beiswanger took the floor and said 


-there was one member, beloved and respected by every- 


body in the Association, who was unable to be present, 
and after a few words of eulogy moved that the secre- 
tary send Thos. Evans a letter expressing the high re- 
gard in which he was held and how much he was 


. missed. 


The secretary then called the roll, and the follow- 
ing were found to be present: 


M W Gleason, Gleason-Tiebout Co. 

John Kunzler, actuary. 

CE Voitle,assistant secretary National Association. 
George R West, Westmoreland Specialty Co. 

Geo A Steele, Gillinder & Sons. 

J M Lewis, Consolidated Lamp and Glass Co. 
Howard C Jenkins, D C Jenkins Glass Co, 


Wa 


M G Bryce, Reuben Haley and J M Challinor, 
United State Glass Co. 

I J Collins, Hocking Glass Co. 

F W Merry, Indiana Glass Co 

Henry Lemier and J C Fee, Central Glass Works. 

W W Heintzelman, Monongah Glass Co. 
C Messrs Sheppard and Taylor, H Northwood Glass 

Oo. 

C B Roe, Fostoria Glass Co. 

C M Rodefer, Rodefer Glass Co. 

A J Smith, McKee Glass Co. 

Geo Dougherty, United States Glass Co. 

Thos W McCreary, Phoenix Glass Co. 

CH Blumenauer, Jefferson Glass Co. 

E J S Van Houten, Williamsburgh Flint Glass Co. 

Howard S Evans, Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 

John Beiswanger, Gil! Bros Co. 

A J Bennett, Cambridge Glass Co. 

E P Ebberts, Phoenix Glass Co. 

W F Dorflinger, C Dorflinger & Sons. 

S Sloane, Potomac Glass Co. 

Mr. Hunter, New Martinsville Glass Co. 

Victor G Wicke, Imperial Glass Co. 

Martin Bach, Quezal Glass Co. 

William and James Gillinder, Gillinder Bros. 

Chas Pott, Eagle Glass and Mfg Co. 

Howard R Handy, ‘Pottery, Glass and Brass 
Salesman.’’ 

J G Kaufman, ‘“‘China, Glass and Lamps,”’ 

Mr Jaques, CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL. 


The next business was the election of officers, and 
the chairman appointed Messrs. Hunter, Evans and 
Rodefer a committee on nominations, which reported 
as follows: ; 


President, M. W. Gleason; first vice-president; N. 
Kopp; second vice-president, M. G. Bryce; treasurer, 
E. P. Ebberts; secretary, John Kunzler. 

Board of Directors—M. W. Gleason, N. Kopp, M. 
G. Bryce, W. F. Dorflinger, W. A. B. Dalzell. 


Mr. Gleason said he had hoped that someone else 


would be nominated for president, but he accepted the 
position. He then made a short but forcible address in 
which he said that the war had produced new prob- 
lems which must be faced with courage. Manufactur- 
ers had to grapple with the questions of shortage of 
labor, materials and lack of transportation. He looked 
forward to at least two years of prosperity now that 
peace had come, but pre-war prices would never return. 
The war meant progress, and high wages had come to 
stay. He believed that was right. The workmen 
should receive some of the benefits, but they must help 
in getting production. 

The treasurer’s report made an excellent showing. 
Messrs. Challinor, Evans and Lewis were appointed 
auditors. 

A long debate then took place on the question of 
packing charges on export goods, the result of which 
was that the whole matter was referred to a committee 
which was instructed to investigate and report at the 
next meeting. 

Another long debate followed on terms to export- 
ers, which ended in establishing them the same as those 
to the domestic trade, but leaving the terms to buyers 
in foreign countries open to further consideration. 

The question of combating the paper cup came up, 
and those manufacturers making tumblers were asked 
to remain after the meeting adjourned to consider ways 
and means. 

It was reported that a new bill of lading had been 
ordered by the railroads, but no one seemed to know 
much about it, and the Traffic Committee was instruc- 
ted to investigate the matter. 

Gillinder Bros., of Port Jervis, were unanimously 
elected to membership. 

A member said there were present some young men 
who were members in prospect. They were sons of 
manufacturers, and some day hoped they would vote at 
the meetings, and he asked that the courtesies of the 
Association be extended to Chas. Gleason, Thos. 
Evans, 3d, and B. Erskine Van Houten. 


se 
NOTES. 


Harry T. Thomas, manufacturers’ agent, Balti- 
more, was, as usual, on hand to meet representatives of 


the factories he represents, 


W. H. McClure, of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., was 
at the hotel, but did not appear at the meeting. 


Ira A. Clarke, who has recently joined forces with 
the New Martinsville Glass Co., was seen on the board- 
walk looking well-sunburned. 


From the number of points to be settled, the joint 
conferences of manufacturers’ and workers’ commit- 
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tees will last for three or four weeks—in which case 
the manufacturers will not be able to announce prices 
before the first of September. 


Everybody appreciated the cool weather. It has 
hitherto been almost invariably hot at convention 
time. 


A feature of the gathering this year was the busi- 
ness determination that manifested itself in the de- 
meanor of the members. There was no straying off 
for pleasure while the session was on. 


The fact that prohibition was in force did not seem 
to trouble the members in the slightest. 


Commend us to E. P. Ebberts for a kindly dis- 
position! He will go out of his way to doa kind ac- 
tion, and when anyone is in distress if Ebberts is with- 
in call he will render every assistance in his power. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


k F. LOGE, china, glass and housefurnishings buyer 

* for B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis, Tenn., ar- 
rived in town last Saturday to finish up his fall buying. 
He says his departments are making remarkable rec- 
ords. Last month they ran 100% ahead of the same 
month last year, and up tothe time he left for New 
York they were 300% ahead of July, 1918. A silver 
cup is offered by the firm to the department showing 
the largest advance over the previous year’s business 
for any one month, and Mr. Loge is quite sure his wil] 
get it. The employees in the successful departments 
are also rewarded in their pay envelopes at the end of 
the month; hence everyone works to swell the sales. 
Mr. Loge does not expect to be here again until after 
the first of next year. 


W. B. Kerr, president of the Iroquois China Can 
Syracuse, N. Y., was a visitor in the city on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week consulting with the New 
York representative, D. King Irwin. 


‘‘Lou’’ Reizenstein, of Pittsburgh, is at the Clar- 
idge with his line of decorated glassware. 


D. Schwartz, Carbondale, Pa., was here this week 
placing orders for lamps and other goods. He says 
business in his section is great. 


Frank Martin, proprietor of ‘‘Martin’s,’’ Detroit, 
Mich., who has been vacationing at Boston, registered 
at the Claridge on Thursday for a week’s stay to place 
orders. 


luminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


Light- 


= | 


‘ee lamp manufacturer should strive to cultivate 

individuality if he doesn’t already possess it. 
Strange to say, the few who do are exceptions. In 
these days of growing competition in the line it is the 
manufacturer who can show something exclusive that 
wins out. Many ideas adaptable to lamps may be 
gained from the antique shops and the museums, as 
witness the following: 

It was really more like a samovar, the visitor 
thought, when she discovered it in the antique shop, 
but they called ita tankard. Such a curious old thing 
it was, somewhat pear-shaped and of tin painted black 
and adorned with gold decorations. There were gold 
lines about the top and edging the peaked lid, gold 
lines about the curving legs and wherever there was 
any section to be thus outlined. Across the front was 
painted a large and graceful spray of leaves and flow- 
ers, all gold except for the centers of the flowers, which 
were tinted with dashes of pink and blue and yellow. 
Anyone could tell it was old, but not every one would 
have thought of using it as its purchaserdid. Itreally 
was not a samovar, but it had a tiny spigot in frontand 
a generous handle at the rear. 

**T do not want to use it for a tankard or hot water 
pot,’’ remarked the purchaser, ‘‘and I do not want it 
just to stay around idly in my house; so I shall make a 
lamp out of it. Won’t it make an interesting one, with 
a plain black and gold parchment shade? Moreover, I 
know exactly where I shall put it—on a plain antique 
oak table, black with age, which I want to use as a 
reading table. As it stands in arather dark corner, 
this lamp will be just the thing to make it bright and 
comfortable.’’ 

g 


The Taiyo Trading Co.’s decorated lamp line on 
view at their salesroom, 101 Fifth avenue, is as attrac- 
tive as ever. With new numbers being constantly 
added, interest in the display never lags, for one is al- 
ways certain of seeing something different, no matter 
how frequent may be the visits. One of the latest is a 
low bridge or reading lamp in carved and decorated 
wood. The base is prettily designed, with an extended 


arm holding the light and shade. The latter is of 
wine-colored parchment with an edging of old gold 


braid. 
@ 


The accompanying cut illustrates only one ota 
comprehensive showing of small-sized table lamps in 
the wonderfully attractive display of electric and gas 


portables gotten out by the Kramer Bros. Lamp Co. 
The exhibit is replete with original ideas in design, and 
the concern certainly should be on the list of calls to be 
made by every buyer visiting the New York market. 


a 


The Armor Bronze Co., 236 Fifth avenue, whose 
line of metalized lamps has made such a decidedly fav- 
orable impression, has a new line in preparation that 
will contain a number of surprises in exclusive ideas. 


a 


Few lamps appeal more strongly to the artistic 
sense than those shown at the salesroom of the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Co., 563 Fifth avenue. The 
vase bases in their attractive colors and naturalness 


of figure ornamentation, with silk shades decorated to 
match, are wondertully effective. The company is 
showing an interesting variety of vases in many shapes 


and sizes for lamp mounts. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; hf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


M Daniels, s, P A Bergner Co, Peoria, Il]. 220 
Fifth ave. 


AF Brockman, hf, The Fair, Chicago. 
ave. 

M E Lippman, c,g,s, L & A Cohn, Salt Lake City. 
212 Fifth ave. 

S May, hf, W J] May & Bro, Philadelphia. 
Northern. 

F J Smith, s, Gilchrist Co, Boston. 200 Fifth ave. 

M Herz,s, Mandel Bros, Chicago. 18 East 22d. 

H A Miller, c, g, Pittsburgh. McAlpin. 

S S Weisman, hf, Winter Co, Shreveport, La. 
East 26th. 


M Crueson, c,hf, Cohn-Hinkel D G Co, Wichita, 
6 West 32d. 


225 Fourth 


Great 
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C E Johnstone, hf, O M O’Neill Co, Akron, O. 


37 West 26th. 


Mrs Schoentelder, t, Hutzler Bros, 
1150 Broadway. 


J W Moorehouse, hf, May Co, Cleveland. 
26th. 

F L Swinehart, hf, Swinehart & Co, Clinton, Ind. 
Hermitage. 


FL Parks, hf,c,t, O T Johnson Co, Galesburg, 
1133 Broadway. 
B Sadovsky, g,s, The Fox Co, San Antonio, Tex. 
McAlpin. 

J W Boston, hf, Famous & Baer Co, St Lonis. 
West 26th. 


W C Hoffman, hf, Schuneman & Evans, St Paul, 
Minn. 220 Fifth ave. 


R Moore, hf, and M Gill, c, Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Dry Goods Co, Kansas City. 25 Madison ave. 
D Davis, t, Mandel Brus, Chicago. 13 East 22d. 
R Peck, hf, Sternau Bros, Louisville, Ky. Empire. 
J Smith, t,. L S Donaldson Co, Minneapolis. 230 
Fifth ave. 
E T Naftel, t, Naftel Dry Goods Co, Montgomery, 
Continental. 
A A Breton, hf, Shartenburg & Robinson, New 
Haven, Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 
W L Joel, c,g, Richmond Art Co, Richmond, Va. 
Commodore. 


E F Loge, hf,c,g, B Lowenstein & Bros, Memphis, 
Tenn. McAlpin, 


J A Habenbosch, 1, A Hamburger & Son, Los 
Angeles. 225 Fifth ave. 


J S Botts, t,c, G A Ducker Co, Joliet, Ill. Grand. 

Miss Byerly, s, Harris-limery Co, Des Moines, Ia. 
1150 Broadway. 

J C West, hf, Almy’s, Ltd, Montreal. 
ave. 


F B Boyce, c,g,hf, Boyce Bros Co, Columbus, O. 
Grand. 


Baltimore. 


37 West 


Ill. 


37 


Ala. 


230 Fifth 


W J Brooks, Jordan-Marsh Co, Boston. 404 
Fourth ave. 
R Orr, hf, Hager Bros, Lancaster, Pai 432 


Fourth ave. 

D A Deady, c,g, H L Boughton, Catskill, N Y. 
Continental. 

M D Bram, hf, Bertheimer Bros, Baltimore. 470 
Fourth ave. 

J W Waldorf, hf, Hochschild, Kohn & Co, Balti- 
more. 220 Fifth ave. 
W D Gilmore, c, Kaufman-Straus Co, Louisville, 

220 Fifth ave. . 

E Spreng, hf, H A Meldrum Co, Buffalo. 
Fourth ave. 

M J Rosenblatt, hf,c Shartenberg & Robinson Co, 
Pawtucket, RI. 404 Fourth ave. 

E Hanson, t, Montgomery, Ward & Co, Chicago. 
309 Sixth ave. 

LS Moore, hf, Kennedy, Moore Co, Kansas City. 
Cumberland. 

H L Gearhart, hf, Wyman, Partridge & Co, Min- 
neapolis. 43 Leonard. 
S R Maxwell, hf, C M Gugenheimer, Lynchburg, 

1150 Broadway. 

P L Beck, t,c,g, Baltimore Bargain House. 
Fourth ave. 


Ky. 
404 


Va. 
354 


THE TRAVELERS. 


\ FTER finishing up a wonderfully successful trip, 
is Charles P. Schuller, traveler for the H. C. Fry 
Glass Co , arrived in New York on Monday to settle 
down for a good rest before he starts out again in Sep- 
tember. 
> + 

James J. Temple, manager for L. Bernardaud & 
Co., who has been in conference with the heads of the 
concern at the factory at Limoges, isa passenger on the 
‘‘Rochambeau,’’ due to arrive on Saturday. 

* # 

Immediate demands for his toy lines made it 
necessary time and again for Chas. B. Blum, 33 Union 
square to use the long distance telephone to the home 
office during his recent tour through the Middle West. 

eer 

F. B. Illfelder, of B. Illfelder & Co., recently dis- 
charged from the service, is now on the way to Japan 
on the steamship ‘‘Kashima Maru’’ to purchase Nip- 
ponese specialties for the house. 

a * 

J. I. Hackel, of the Fleischaker & Baum Co., re-: 
cently returned froma Southern trip which included 
Cuba, says that he found business conditions in the 
South the best that have ever existed during his ex- 


perience on the road. 
+ 


Harry H. Wolff, salesman for the Crescent Toy 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is covering the South and 
West with the concern’s line of character dolls. 
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There is hardly a doubt but that 
Pittsburgh ané manufacturers will be obliged to in- 
Vicinity crease selling prices as a result of 
the wage conference, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is unlikely the workers will be 
granted the full advances asked for—a compromise 
being confidently expected. Those buyers who have 
been here within the past fortnight and have made a 
study of the labor situation have placed orders to be 
shipped as soon as the goods can be peume ctu red’ and 
at an open price. One of them said: ‘‘What’s the use 
in quibbling over prices? We all know that if glass 
workers are given an increase selling lists will be 
changed accordingly. What our house wants is mer- 
chandise. Once we get stocks in hand we will have no 
trouble in re-selling them. We want the goods, no 
matter what the price is.’’ 


Lawrence Kinet, salesman for the United States 
Glass Co., who received his discharge from the avia- 
tion corps last Saturday, is spending some time at the 
home offices of the company here. He and his bride 
are located for the present at the home of Mr. Kinet’s 
parents at Rochester, Pa. He will probably leave for 
South American territory within a few weeks, making 
his first stop in Cuba. “‘I certainly can promise our 
South American customers quick deliveries,’’ said he, 
“for if freights are slow we can send ’em merchandise 
by the air route.’’ Kinet has been officially credited 


_with bringing down three Hun planes and unofficially 


with two more. 


Buyers here recently were Mr. Speigel, for the 
Euclid Avenue Electric Fixture Co., Cleveland and 
Youngstown, O.; Albert Hollman, of the Hollman Co., 
Green Bay, Wis.; Gus Bub, for W. L. Milner Co., 
Toledo. 


Kinney & Levan, of Cleveland, O., have opened 
their summer exhibit in the banquet room of the old 
Monongahela House, with Watson W. Lang and his son 
Frank in charge of the china, glass and housefurnish- 


HI 
u 


a) 


ings, and W. J. Harkness in charge of the tovs. The 


present display is the largest the firm ever maintained 


here. Buyers from nearby towns have already been 
very numerous, and the volume of business so far done 


has exceeded any previous record. 


Large business was placed in this district late last 
week for shipment to Denmark. L. Nissen and his 
son, representing Bucka & Ninnen, Copenhagen, who 
ordered a general line of glassware, told of the grow- 
ing demand for American glassware abroad, and said 
that their initial order would be followed by further 
business. 


After many weeks of waiting and hard work the 
city sample rooms of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and 
Glass Co. were opened to the trade late last week. The 
spacious room in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
contains samples of everything in the lighting line 
produced by the company, each line being displayed by 
itself. The lighting feature is quite new, high-powered 
lights being reflected to mirrors below and thence up- 
The idea was 
worked out by Nicholas Kopp and has proved a decided 
success. 


ward through the domes and shades. 


It is possible that the joint wage conference be- 
tween glass manufacturers and workers at Atlantic 


‘City will continue three weeks at least, and possibly 


longer. John Kunzler, secretary of the Glass Associa- 
tion, when asked for an opinion as to the probable 
length of the conference, said that it would depend en- 
tirely upon the length of discussion upon the great 
number of propositions submitted. 


Glass manufacturers in the Clarksburg, W. Va., 
territory and buyers of their products are paying thous- 
ands of dollars annually in excess freight rates, accord- 
ing to C. E. Wallington, traffic manager of the Owens 
Bottle Co., of that place. As a result of this disclos- 
ure overtures are to be immediately made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to have the freight rates 


revised so that they will conform with the Pittsburgh 
basis, and thus effect a saving of from forty cents to 
one dollar per ton, according to classification of prod- 
ucts. 


Wholesale druggists and confectioners have been 
heavy buyers of special tumblers and other requisites 
in glass for soft drink places. The turn of events has 
caused some of the bar glass manufacturers, who feared 
a loss in business, to smile, as they are nuw doing bet- 
ter than ever before. 


Wage increases varying from ten to twenty-five 
per cent were demanded bythe National Association of 
Glass Bottle Blowers of the United States and Canada 
at their convention, and the joint wageconference with 
manufacturers will be held at Atlantic City next week. 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 


Trade is eminently satisfactory for the 
In fact, it is good forany 
The buyers who 


New York time of year. 
time of the year. 
come to town purchase liberally, and some of them 
place orders above their regular requirements in the 
belief that future conditions will justify them. Mail 
crders also are not only numerous, but large. Again, 
buyers who were here six weeks or so ago are writing 
to have the goods shipped as quickly as possible, and 


say: ‘Duplicate the order! ’’ 


Importers of English goods are overwhelmed with 
orders, in spite of the advance. All say they never 
knew anything like the present Cemand, both for im- 
port and from stock. Those carrying stocks could 
easily double their sales if they had the goods. As it 
is, they have to apportion what they have. 


The French importers, handicapped as they are 
by slow shipments, are still seeing their order files 
grow. Buyers say: ‘‘Take the order, anyway, and fill 


it when you can.’’ 


Importers of German goods are making prepara- 
tions to get wares. They are writing to shipping 
agents and manmfacturers begging for goods, even 
though they know it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain anything very soon. But they are ordering 
for spring delivery, and it is more than iikely that when 
the import season opens in February there willbe a lot 


of new samples shown. 


Importers of Japanese goods are doing a big busi- 
ness. Where stock is carried the demand is large. 
There has been no cessation of buying during the hot 
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weeks of July. What will happen when the rush comes 
next month is difficult to conceive. 


Local agents of domestic potteries are booking 
orders right and left. With the September special 
sales only a little way off, buyers are anxious to get 
goods. In some cases wares ordered and already deliv- 
ered for these sales have been received and sold, and 
now they want more. 


The local glass agents are astonished at the con- 
tinued call for goods. They may have a day or two 
when orders are light, and they think the rush is over. 
Then in comes another big bunch of business. 


The toy trade is excellent. It was supposed that 
everyone had bought in the spring, when the two big 
shows were held; evidently there were hundreds who 
did not, as visiting buyers and mail orders prove. 


The housefurnishings trade is very good. ‘Those 
who have not anticipated their wants for the coming 
special sales are finding some difficulty in getting prom- 
ises of delivery in time. 


Retail trade, while not quite as heavy as it was a 
month ago, is still wonderfully good for July. When 
one considers the thousands of New Yorkers who are 
out of the city on vacations this condition is remarkable. 
During the fashionable shopping hours some of the de- 
partment stores are as crowded as if it were October. 


ye 


Siace the glass factories resumed 


Pittsburgh and operations after their two weeks’ 


Vicinity suspension there has been quite an 
increase in the receipt of new 
orders. Buying for fall and holiday seasons shows that 


both jobbers and department stores are anticipating 
the future and wish to protect themselves in the matter 
of deliveries. The move is a wise one. The general 
line of glassware is in good demand, with soft drink 
requisites in greatest request, of course. 


a 
All potteries hereabouts are work- 
ing full time, the demand for every- 
thing being excellent. White ware 
is having an especially good call. 
Collections are reported good, and the trade as a whole 
may be set down as highly prosperous. 


5 
Reports from pottery and glass cen- 
ters other than East Liverpool and 
Pittsburgh reflect the good business 
being done in those cities. Many of the plants are 
booked up for weeks and months to come, and no one 
is complaining of lack of orders. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Other Centres 


The wholesalers everywhere are just as busy as if 
it were holiday time. The call is for goods, and more 
goods, and then some more. There is less complaint 
about getting supplies. Being taught by last year’s 
experience, they have ordered early and often. 


Retail trade all over the country is booming. 
Everybody apparently needs crockery and glass, and 
everybody apparently has the money to pay for them. 


AT CHICAGO. 


UYING has been very heavy during the past week. 
The orders are coming from both loca! and out-of- 
town merchants, who desire to accumulate stocks be- 
fore prices advance once more. There is a general 
feeling in the trade that strong increases are certain to 
come after the glass manufacturers and potters have 
revised their wage scales. The factory representatives 
are so busy that they cannot find time to work in their 
vacations, except in rare instances. The big State 
street buyers are placing orders with unusual freedom. 
They receive their semi-annual appropriations January 
1 and July 1, and on that account are more easily in- 
duced right now to invest in new lines and give large 
orders than when they have expended their appropria- 
tions and are more interested in ways and means of sell- 
ing their stocks. 


* * 


Andrew Moser, of the Bry-Block Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., is taking a brief rest at one of the northern 
lakes after a buying trip to Chicago. 

E. M. Meder and Ira A. Jones recently’ returned 
from a fishing trip in Wisconsin and gave a party to a 
number of business friends at the Perfecto Restaurant 
at which the chief article on the menu was the fish they 
caught. 


* * 


C. W. Reasner and Charles Patterson, buyer for 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., have gone to Hanover, 
Mich., for their vacations. 

2 * 

Howard Jenkins, of the D. C. Jenkins Glass Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., was a recent visitor in the city. 

Henry Viemann, assistant buyer of crockery and 
glassware for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., is spending 
his vacation in Michigan. 

Tom Gill, buyer for Emery, Bird & Thayer, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was one of the visitors in the city during 


the week. 
* * 


The Acme Novelty Co. has moved from 334 S. 
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Clinton street to 428 N. Oakley Boulevard, where it has 
double its former floor space and will be able to greatly 
increase production on its mirror plateaux and other 
specialties. 


* 


J. H. Hooley, of the B. Nugent & Sons Co., St. 
Louis, paid the local trade a visit this week. 

Mort Goldstone, salesman for E. M. Meder, re- 
turned this week from his wedding trip and has taken 
up his duties again. 

S. S. Kresge, of Kresge’s chain of stores, was a 
visitor in the city during the week. 

* * 

Jobbers of hotel ware have been experiencing a big 
rush as a result of the opening of summer hotels all 
over the country. ‘I‘he extra demand cleaned out the 
stocks of the jobbers, who had not been ordering ex- 
Even the most 
cautious of these is now taking pains to get a stock on 
hand before the advent of higher prices. 

M. D. Baer, of the Restaurant China Co., left last 
week for a vacation in the north woods. 


cept for immediate requirements. 


* * 


E. A. Hinrichs, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Onondaga Pottery Co., will spend his vacation 
motoring among nearby resorts. 

* * 

Efforts to organize the working forces of the vari- 
ous departments of the Boston Store continue. Many 
posters ‘‘panning’’ the Boston Store for its attitude to- 
ward organized labor are being pasted up throughout 
the city in conspicuous places. 

* * 

John Ling, buyer for Mandel Bros., will probably 

spend his vacation in the East. 
* * 

Many former saloons are now installing soda foun- 
tains, and there is consequently a great demand for opal 
and crystal glassware of this character. 


THEY CERTAINLY CAN PLAY. 


HE celebrated H.C. Fry Glass Co. Band, which 
contributed so much tothe pleasure of H. C. Fry’s 
guests at Point Chautauqua over the Fourth, is consid- 
ered the best semi-professional band in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and under the management of J. Howard 
Fry it will become still more famous. Itis understood 
that he has arranged to take the entire organization of 
twenty-eight pieces to the Knights Templar Conclave 
at Philadelphia on the 11th of September. 
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HOW MUCH WILL CONSUMERS STAND? 


VERYTHING points to an advance in the prices of 
both crockery and glassware, foreign and domes- 
tic. Naturally, the question arises, How much will 
the consumer stand? Prior to 1914 if anyone had said 
that people would pay the prices they are paying to- 
day the statement would have been scouted as ridicu- 
lous. When the first raises were made at the begin- 
ning of the war it was with the greatest reluctance. 
Everyone was afraid that even slight advances would 
hurt business; but they didn’t. Raise after raise has 
been made since, until now prices are more than double; 
and still people buy. 

Of course there is a limit, although it has not been 
reached yet. But if all the demands the workmen are 
said to be making are met prices will have to be ad- 
vanced to a point where possibly that limit will be 
overstepped. The workers ought to get thatinto their 
minds. They are to-day receiving unheard-of wages 
—far in excess of the increased cost of living—and 
ought to be satisfied. If excessive pay is going to kill 
business they will do well to pause before they ask for 
raises which may bring about a calamity. 

There is at the present time a wonderful demand 
for all kinds of wares; but its continuance is not at all 
certain. Under thecaption “‘How Long Can the Buy- 
ing Keep Up?’’ the New York Times recently quoted 
a merchant of Pittsburgh, the head of a large depart- 
ment store there, as saying that the only way he could 
account for the activity in buying was that working 
people were spending the money they had saved out of 
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the extra wages they had received while the wat was 
on. He wasa little uncertain, and a trifle apprehen- 


sive, as to what would happen when the savings came: 


toanend. ‘The place where he does business is one of 
those where industrial activity was most stimulated in 
providing military material, and where wages and 
bonuses were in proportion. With the sharp drop in 
production following the armistice, incomes had been 
reduced, and the general outlook indicated the possi- 
bility of much unemployment. But the selling prices 
of all kinds of goods continued to mount, and the seri- 
ous proposition that presented itself was as to when the 
buying must halt. “‘Those who have made money in 
speculating on a rising market, and tillers of the soil 
whose crops have been bringing high prices, can keep 
up the buying longest,’’ he went on. ‘‘But there are 
lots of others whose incomes are really less than be- 
fore the war because of the new forms of taxation who 
are finding it increasingly difficult to make both ends 
meet. They are already resorting toall kinds of make- 
shifts to avoid buying new things, and thrift with them 
is likely to become a passion as wellas a necessity. It 
will not do, as some thoughtless business men are con- 
templating, to act as though the general public will 
submit to any kind of charges that may be attempted to 
be imposed on them.’’ 

At present prices manufacturers can pay good 
wages and still make a fair profit for themselves; but it 
is as much to the interest of the workers as it is to the 
manufacturers that selling prices do not go so high that 
the public will not buy, thereby killing business and 
putting the workers out of their jobs. 


THE CARE=-FREE ONES. 


HE popular office manager for H. Benedikt, Miss 
Grace L. Webster, leaves on Saturday for a couple 
of weeks at Block Island, R. I. Along with her other 
accomplishments she is unusually clever at sketching, 
and whenever she wants relaxation from the monotony 
of regular business routine draws a dinnerware design 
and returns to her work refreshed. Hence her draw- 
ing materials will be an important part of her baggage, 
for use when she is not sailing, golfing, splashing in the 
surf, fishing, playing tennis or bridge. 


Horace C. Gray and Mrs. Gray left last week for 
Asbury Park, N.J., where they will spend two or three 
weeks. 


That wet old soul, St. Swithin, who hung a pall 
over everything last week, and who, as it developed, 
was only getting into his stride on Sunday, was re- 
sponsible for the premature return to his desk on Mon- 
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day of Frederick Skelton, who completed only one 
week of his vacation at his bungalow at Bar Beach, L. 
I. His coat of tan resulted from being in the rays of 
the electric light too much while he and his college 
chum, Roy A. Stowe, who accompanied him, whiled 
away the hours playing pinochle. 


Miss Mildred Cowley’s typewriter at the local office 
of the United States Glass Co. will remain silent for 
the next two weeks while its attractive operator is va- 
cationing on Long Island. 


C. W. Newcomb, of the United States Glass Co.’s 
local sales force, is having a fine time in Connecticut, 
where his favorite pastime is touring the country there- 
abouts in his car. 


The latest wireless from George W. Campbell, of 
the Taiyo Trading Co.’s sales staff, whois vacationing 
with his wife and dog at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., 
states that there is lots of fishing, but few fish. He 
has had to spend most of his time bailing out the boat 
to keep from sinking, for as fast as he got the water 
out old Jupiter Pluvius filled it up; and he says that if 
he continues working overtime as he has during the 
past week he’ll return to New York a wreck. 
ever, the dog is enjoying the outing. 


How- 


J. Carl Underwood, with the Taiyo Trading Co., 
returned on Monday feeling very much refreshed after 
atwo weeks’ outing with his family in Maine. He 
says he has so much surplus energy in storage after 
his rest that he feels like getting out and pursuing the 
buyers relentlessly. 


Joseph Hurd, the veteran salesman with the Wil- 
liam S. Pitcairn Corporation, is at Asbury Park for a 
couple of weeks. 


Charles H. Hennings, of the Pitcairn Corporation 
sales force, expects to get away on Friday for a vaca- 
tion at Windbam, in the Catskills. 

On Saturday, Miss Adele Sondergeld, who looks 
after office details for John Nixon at the salesroom of 
the Fostoria Glass Co., will desert her post for a fort- 
night’s vacation in Connecticut. 


Sherman A. Keegan, office manager for Cox & 
Company, returned on Monday after making a two 
weeks’ motor trip up the State, including a visit to the 
old family homestead at Genesee—the first in eighteen 
years. He said that one of the most pleasurable things 
he had experienced in many aday was a drink of water 
from the spring near the old home, the refreshing 
quality of which he remembers from a small boy. He 
covered over 1,300 miles while away, averaging nearly 


two hundred a day when on the road, and says he de- 
rived as much rest from it as though he had spent his 
time sitting on the veranda of a hotel. 


Arthur C. Whritner, with B. Drakenfeld & Co., en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Waldorf roof garden last 
Thursday, the occasion being in the nature of a fare- 
well party to a number of friends before his departure 
for Asbury Park, where he will spend the remainder of 
the summer. 


Miss Edna Harff, the gracious young lady in 
charge of the main sales floor at C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
has selected Beachwood, N. J., for her summer out- 
ing, and leaves on Saturday for a fortnight’s stay. 


Thomas G. Jones leaves the end of this week for 
Chatham, Mass., on Cape Cod, to join his wife and fam- 
ily, who are summering there. The length of his stay 
depends on how urgently he is needed here—which he 
hopes will not be too soon. 


GOLF GAME POSTPONED. 


N account of the almost continuous downpour, which 
prevented the course being kept in proper condi- 
tion, the tournament of the Pottery, Glass and Brass 
Golf Association scheduled for Thursday at the Forest 
Hill Field Club, Soho, N.J., was postponed until 
Thursday of next week. 
Trains leave Jersey City, Greenwood Lake Divi- 
sion Erie R. R., at 9:00 a.m., 10:14 and 12:52 p.m.; 
due at Soho at 9:24, 10:36 and 1:18. 


OBITUARY. 


T the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia on Friday 
last, Joseph Y. Clark passed into the Great Be- 
yond. Mr. Clark was one of the seven Clark Brothers, 
of Trenton, who have been prominently identified with 
the pottery, glass and lamp business for nearly forty 
years. In 1882, J. Y. with his brothers P. K., F. B. 
and Charles started as jobbers in Trenton. Later 
they began manufacturing under the name of the Globe 
Pottery Co. This plant was afterward turned into the 
manufacturing of decorated lamps, and the concern, 
known as the American Lamp and Brass Co. became 
famous in their line, having offices in the principal 
cities of this country and in London, Stockholm and 
Cape Town, Africa. Inconnection with the lamp plant 
in Trenton they also operated a glass factory in the 
Pittsburgh district known as the Clark Bros. Glass 


Mfg. Co. In all these enterprises J. Y. was a promi- 
nent factor. 

Mr. Clark wasa genial, whole-souled man, and was 
well liked by all who knew him. He was generous toa 
fault, and had rare qualities of heart and mind. The 
Grim Reaper has been kind to the Clark brothers, as J. 
Y. is the first to be taken since another brother, John, 
was killed at the battle of Gettysburg, over fifty years 
ago. 


PERSONAL. 


S we noted some time ago, David F. Magee, 
formerly buyerfor Martin & Naylor, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., after trying his hand at farming 
for two or three years, decided that buying 

china and glassware was not such a bad job 
after all and accépted a place as manager of the china, 
glass and housefurnishing departments of Rose-Gor- 
man-Rose, Inc., Kingston, N. Y. He now announces 
that he resigned his position with the concern last week 
in order to make preparations to go into business for 
himself. In the very near future he will open a china 
and glassware store at Gloversville, where he has every 
reason to anticipate success, for during his years of as- 
sociation with Martin & Naylor he became widely 
known and liked. 


James Bryce, son of Marion G., head of the Uni- 
ted States Glass Co., is now superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Factory G, Glassport, Pa.; and A. B. Redman, 
who took his place in the same capacity at Factory F 
during his absence overseas, has been made permanent 
superintendent of the latter plant. 


ad 
Lieut. Lawrence Kinet, export traveler for the 
United States Glass Co., who distinguished himself in 
the aviation service overseas, for which he is wearing 
the highest military decorations conferred by France 
and England, returned to America last week with his 
bride, whom he married recently in London. 


ye 
R. J. White, formerly with Bawo & Dotter, and 
for the past five years with Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. as toy 
salesman and direct representative for Richter Anchor 
Stone Blocks, has joined the selling force of the Rieman- 
Seabrey Co. 
- 


R. Kondo, of the Taiyo Trading Co., left on Wed- 
nesday for Chicago to visit the concern’s branch office 


in that city. - 


Julius Hirsch, head of the Hirsch-Malgood Co., 
finds cause for rejoicing these days in the return last 
week from a three months’ illness of Mrs. Jennie Liff, 
who has looked after the office details of the concern 
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ever since it was established. She is one of the most 
capable women in the trade. Her efficiency was dem- 
onstrated when during her absence it took three people 
to accomplish what she had been doing alone. 
Sd 

Joseph Maureil, son of one of the partners of 
L’Union Ceramique, Limoges, France, and who was in 
the office of Justin Tharaud, American representative 
for the factory, for two years before he donned a uni- 
form for his country in 1914, is expected to return here 
by almost any steamer, when he will resume his duties - 
with Mr. T'haraud. He was wounded and taken pris- 
oner by the Germans in one of the earliest battles of the 


war. 
bd 
Frank Botthof, formerly assistant toy buyer for 
John Wanamaker, has changed from the purchasing to 
the selling end of the business, and is now with the 
Triangle Toys Corporation, 225 Fourth avenue. 
afr 
J. M. Wells, auditor of the Cartwright Bros. Co., 
East Liverpool, is some golfist. Hetook part last week 
in the tournament at White Sulpur Springs, W. Va., 
for the State championship and came out second best 
to the former champion, his score being 81 to his op- 
ponent’s 80. There were 112 entries. 


A BORN MONEY-MAKER. 


lf is said that when James J. Hill, who owned most 

of the railroads in the Northwest before he died, 
was a young man he had charge of a railroad section in 
the Northwest, and with three other men boarded at 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Hotel in the small town. 
Jim and these associates made about the same wages 
—$47.50 a month. 

There was a very comely and beautiful young lady 
who was accustomed to wait on the table where these 
young men ate, and one day, just before Christmas, | 
Jim said: 

“Boys, let’s do something for the girl.’’ 

“All right, Jim,’’ was the response; ‘‘we’ve been 
thinking about that.’’ 

‘“Well, will you fellows do whatever I do?’”’ 

*"Yes.’’ 

Mr. Hill surprised them by pulling a twenty-dollar 
gold piece from his pocket and spinning it on the 
table. Some of the fellows almost went under. 

‘‘Jim, you are not going to give her that, are 
you ?’’ gasped one. 

_“Yes,’’ answered Jim. 
. “T’ve only got ten dollars,’’ said another. 
.. Jim said: ‘‘Give me the ten dollars and your note 
for ten, and I’ll put up the twenty for you.”’ ; 

They raised the eighty dollars and presented it, 
and the next day Jim Hill married the girl. : 
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Letters have been sent the trade by 
East Liverpool some manufacturers in this district 
and Vicinity advising buyers that on and after 
October 1 next no orders will be 
accepted or shipped except at prices prevailing at the 
time of shipment. This action has been taken by the 
manufacturers in view of the possible outcome of the 
forthcoming wage conference. Since the return of the 
delegates to the recent convention of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters it has become known 
that advances in wages varying up to twenty-five per 
cent will probably be demanded. The proposed inau- 
guration of an eight-hour system would also, in some 
departments, tend to make changes in production. 
. + 
Buyers continue to flock into the district. Among 
those listed here recently were Paul Beck, for the Balti- 
more Bargain House; Mr. Brown, for the Charles Wil- 
liams Stores Co., New York; Morris Bergman, New 
York: Silas Ichenhauser, Evansville, Ind.; Guy Cook, 
for the A. E. Hull Co., New York; N. C. Myers, forS. 
H. Kress Co., New York; McDonald (Pa.) Tea Co.; J. 
W. Watte, for Butler Bros., New York; L. Perl, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; F. J. Denmarsh, of the Denmarsh China 
and Glass Co., Pittsburgh; W. F. Newbury, for F. W. 
Woolworth Co.; C. Robinson, for Jordan-Marsh Co., 
Boston; Albert Holiman, of the Hollman Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 


* * 


James C. Deens, salesman for the D. E. McNicol 
Pottery Co., has left with bis wife for Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., to spend a holiday. 

Manufacturers could use more decorators if they 
could get them. The demand for decorated ware is in 
advance of the capacity of many shops at present. 

* * 

While no decision has been reached as to the meet- 
ing place of the forthcoming wage conference, it is 
probable that either New York or Atlantic City will be 
selected. This matter will be taken up after the man- 


ufacturers have received the list of proposals from the 
officials of the National Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters. The list is now being assembled, and will be 
presented to the manufacturers in printed form within 
the next few days. 


* 


George Fowler, salesman for the E. M. Knowles 
China Co left last Sunday on a Western and Southern 
trip, but did not carry any sampies. ‘‘I’m just going 
visiting among the trade,’’ he said. 

* ° 

On account of the increasing demand for yellow 
and rockingham ware it is likely that the production of 
this line will be increased here soon by the erection of 
several additional kilns for such use. 

* * 

In one mail a few days ago one of the smaller 
plants received four carload orders and fifty-eight for 
lots smaller than that amount. 

* * 

The new plain shape which will be placed on the 
market next fall for the 1920 trade by the E. M. 
Knowles China Co. has been named the ‘‘Hampton.”’ 
It will permit the widest latitude in decorations. All 
of the hollow ware in this shape will be casted. 

* * 

Arny medical officers who recently completed a 
survey of the health conditions in the local pottery dis- 
trict have completed the task, and will soon make their 
reports. The survey was made under the direction of 
the Bureau of Health affilliated with the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Labor. 
* * 


Pottery manufacturers hereabouts are ‘‘up to their 
necks’? in business. Some of them say they never 
knew the time when orders were so plentiful and the 
market so firm. Many small orders come into the 
offices without prices attached, merely saying: ‘‘Ship 
us the following at once!’’ The prediction made in 
these columns early in the year that the potteries would 
be crowded with business before midsummer has 


been verified. Dealers who hold back their orders 
much longer will stand little show of having their 
merchandise shipped this year. 


Joshua Poole, of the Homer Laughlin China Co., 
has returned from an extended trip through England, 
where he went to obtain supplies of the higher grades 
of clays. 


* > 


Pottery manufacturers have received the following 
notice from the company supplying them fuel gas: 
““You are hereby notified that the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio has renewed fora period of one year 
its Administrative Order No. 34, which provides that 
in periods of gas shortage industria! consumers shall be 
cut off, and, in the event of continued shortage, domes- 
tic consumers may be limited to a maximum supply of 
35,000 cubic feet per month.’’ Sorte of the manufac- 
turers are planning to fire kilns with coal. 

* 

A general decorating shop on a large scale is 
among the possibilities here. The proposition is now 
being worked out by several local decorators, and a 
location is being sought. Their plan will be to buy up 
white ware and decorate it for direct sale, or to do 
contract decorating for manufacturers. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. i 


The Wilkinson-Forgie Co., Buffalo, N. Y. has 
been incorporated as a department store with a capital 
of $100,000. 


* 2 


The A. G. Seaman Co., Utica, N. Y., with a capi- 
tal of $105,000 has been incorporated to conduct a de- 


partment store. 
* * 


The Western New York Toy Co., Jamestown, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $12,500 by 
H. E. Nelson, E. H. Anderson and C. E. Carlson. 


+ ahh 
The American Pottery Corporation has been or- 
ganized in Delaware with a capital of $2,000,000 by A. 
W. Britton, Robert K. Thistle and George V. Reilly. 
The Superior Househoid Appliances Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
by M. V. Hagendorm, F. Lipton and Wm. B. Cuomo. 


The Mimmo Toy Co., Syracuse, N. Y., capital 
$35,000, has been incorporated to manufacture tcys and 
novelties by Frank B. Hudson, Fred. R. Goolman and 
Harry J. Mahlerwein. 


* 


Gimbel Brothers have purchased the building on 
Greeley Square which they have occupied under lease 


Continued on page 22. 
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Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 
take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
denvtes the East Side Subway. 


UPTOWN. 

Armor Bronze ‘Co,;°236 Pifth Ave.) >.<. 4... casei eee 5 
Boote, Edward, 35-37 West 23d... .cnvcnis sss se eieemtents 5 G 
Bonita Art Co., 1140 Broadway.............. oo, eee cieg eee i) 
Bryce Bros:-Co., 240 Fifth Ave. .. 052), «. nce; een Sigecr 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... 2335 
Benedikt@be 7 West 22d .0.,:...... s.civls.c geteist ecient SG: 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E. J., Fifth Avenue Building................ bypeley 
CambridgeiGlass Co;, 49 West 23d... 50.4)... paiielesieeio natn 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st............... SG 
Economymlumbler Co.,. 2) West 23d... 1.0.1. sen seein by Les 
French i@nina"Go., $74 Broadway ....- <i> eh eerie op. Aes 
FondevillemaAc J.,:&-Co.; 9-11 East 16th: 3... a acien eeeer 5 
Fostoria#Giass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.7.23 .. ese eee See; 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........... SG 
Guernseypyares 16° West 23d... . 5. ..sicteinateis te eit EEG: 
GredeluewA.> 129 Kifth Ave......s.i)-c tae: on nee ernie 5 
Gillindem@&3Sons; 224 Fifth Ave... .5. wceces copies Se E 
Guerin We, & Cos, 43-47 West 23d... -5. 2.7. serene 3G 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... 5 °G 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... SG 
Havilandi&,Co. , 1ileiast 36th.\:.\. 22 sae eee of Ge 

Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave., corner 29th. sie 3 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth Mende Buildin gor. keene > G 
jones! ‘laos. G., Fitth Avenue Building, sc... seen tye Key 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... S5G 
MorimuragBros., 03-07 West 23d... en ce ener byw Ae: 
ManhattamebBrass Co. 332 East 28th... «os sc steitheeeeeaeete 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5 C 
Northwoodeii.,.«.Go., 19 Madison Ave... . 2 scsmenene E 3 
Noe, WimeRtec& Son, 53-55 West 21St..:... . cee oO. Gr: 
Neuwirth, Robinson & Goldman, 39 East 19th............. 5 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
PhoenixsGlass Co.,-230 Fifth Aventie.. >... ese seen 5 
Pairpoint Corporation,.43 West 23d\.. 0... os ci emer 5 G 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. 5 6. G 
Pitcairn; Witis.)Corp.,. 104 Fifth Avente.. + "css eee & 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... Bc 
Salem China Gos dO0iWest 23d. ...:. cscs. oercie teers 5G 

traub,Pos., & Co., 105-107 Pifth Avenutesn..7.4ee meee ) 
Saxon Chinaj;Co;, 874 Broadway. ... <2 siesta teers 5 
Taiyo Trading 'Coz,101 Hitth Avenue... ose. eee e eae eee 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. m) 
Venon, J. H., 104 Fifth Avenue...'-) /.u/2.. «cenit peee ae 543 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... ........ 3 
Witte; Henry, 7 West 24th: .... 02... ects ae sienna 5) Gr 

DOWNTOWN. 

BassettjiGa He, & Co.,72-/4 Park -Placésic aeeeeeteiee sete Ci. 7 
Bernardatidsyi4.,, «.Co., 46 Murray. 121s sce eeeeeeienie sts CR. 
DorflingemuG..7 ee) Sonssoco Murray... acute nme Ce 
DrakenfelaBah., oc iCo., (50 Murray ie son ence teen Cr? 
Davisonmilonn, L4eBarclay .\. |... .ccie elms ie eileen ae 5 
Kupperprlerman}C 452-04 Murray... .. sees < iere eeete CuA7 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William.............-. 3s. 
MaddogkeweaMillermadeMurray:.. nisc.a ch © Heese Ca | 
Miller, dws Cos, 65-/0yPark: Places... eeeceneetes by Es 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.......... Dw 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.,100 William..... 20 OH 
SlimmonveRe vesrGos, 90-102, Church 4... a. wee oC 
Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren.......... PIER Ry foe Sr 
Tharaud, Justin} co) WestiBbroadway=-.. ieee decment: aclOY %Z 
Vogt rDeseGonbarclaviwey. «vsciecin vis ss ccicspe ote ae KE: 
Goetz, "Otto ma se MUrrey anes’. t slcie hisses ee Sion misieiete & carats C7 


BUYERS’ ¢ GUIDE. 
How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 
TRANSIT LINES: 

A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. Surface. 
B—Third us 2—Third = we 
C—Sixth 2 + 3—Madison ‘“‘ i 
D—Ninth ‘“ i 4—Lexington “‘ vt 
E—East Side Subway. 5—Broadway Py 
F—West 6—Seventh Ave. Sy 
G—Broadway ‘“ 7—Ninth pe ‘S 
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HE toy manufacturers of America are hard at work 
on their national advertising campaign, and it bids 
fair to be successful. It will be a powerful stimulus to 
American patriotism, and more than a mere advertis- 
ing campaign. There are many honest differences of 
opinion as to whether toys can be profitably advertised 
in magazines and journals of general circulation, but 
the consensus of belief is that theycan. Ourtoy man- 
ufacturers are American citizens, with an interest in 
developing American spirit and a loyalty to things 
American. It remains to be seen whether or not the 
public will support them. 


g 


In ‘‘Tractor No. 796’’ the Rieman-Seabrey Co. 
have provided the trade with an item that will prove to 
be very popular with the little folks, especially the 
boys. This toy, developed since the war began, is for 


the playroom or out-of-doors. It contains a powerful 


spring motor with easy winding device, a starting and 
stopping lever, and governor for regulating speed. It 
will crawl over obstructions, climb grades and haul 
several trailers. The concern will have a complete 
stock on hand for the buyers coming to this city next 
month. 

KS) 

Sig. Swartz Co,, Inc., have brought out an entirely 
new line of the famous ‘‘Water Babies.’’ New charac- 
ters are produced, some larger than ever before, anda 
few dolls are dressed in gingham frocks that can be re- 
moved for washing. As the name implies, the Water 
Babies can be taken into the tub when kiddie takes his 
bath. Allthe colors are waterproof. Another item of 
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Toys and_ Dolls. 


Hints to Buyers as to the Very Latest 2 5 
Novelties. 
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interest which the concern is displaying at its show- 
rooms is a distinctly new line of dolls’ toilet sets, con- 
sisting of articles that can not only be used for the doll, 
but by the little girl herself. 


A 


The sales of the Century Doll Co. have shown no 
signs of being affected by the sultry days of summer, 
for the reason that many of the numbers have been 
especially made for vacation sales. There are gauzy 
little gowns galore for dolly’s summer wardrobe. 


S 


Every conceivable kind of animal is to be had in 
regular form or set upon wheels with steel frames at 
the showrooms of R. Fleischer & Co. This concern is 
offering the largest and best animal line in the history 
of the house. Bears, dogs, donkeys, rabbits, cats, 
lions, tigers, etc., are among the animals to choose 
from. 

co 

Ferd. Strause, Inc., are introducing a number of 
One of the lat- 
est is a dancing sailor which is made along the lines of 
their famous ‘‘Alabama Coon Jigger.’’ He is pre- 
sented in regulation uniform, and dances the hornpipe 


new mechanical toys for this season. 


realistically. 
a 

Davis & Voetsch have acquired many excellent 
Besides the Wilkin- 
son and other famous products, an excellent line of 
ccuch hammocks is shown. Then there is a fine line 
of full-jointed dolls, doll hammocks, teddy bears, woolly 
lambs, fuzzy rabbits, ‘““Bunkie’’ dogs, etc. 


3 


Meakin & Ridgway, 129 Fifth avenue, are showing 
a splendid line of British-made china dolls. The faces 
are exquisitely molded and are typical of the little 
English girls so famous for their peach-bloom complex- 
ions. The house is also offering a large line of soft 
dolls jn many new characters. 


s 


A new item which is proving a winner has been 
put on the market by Hansman & Zotalore. It is the 


new lines for the coming season. 
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stuffed with the purest cotton and possessing a beauti- 
ful hand-painted face. It is washable, jointed, and has 
the daintiest of costumes. Itisasoft, hugable creature 
without which no doll household is complete. 


2] 
Ferdinand Gutman & Co. are now located in their 


new and larger quarters at 55 Fifth avenue and are 
doing ‘an excellent business on their jointed metal 


Josiat WEDGWOOD & SONS, 


Limited, 


soldiers. 
3 
The Art-Craft Novelty Co. have opened new offices 
at 156 Fifth avenue, in the heart of the toy district. 
a 
Fred Langfelder, who returned recently from a 
four months’ trip to Japan in the interest of Morimura 
Bros., is very enthusiastic over their new jointed 
featherweight doll, samples of which he bought with 
him. The doll shows many interesting features. It 
can be placed in «lmost any posture. The head is of 
bisque, and the body is extremely light in weight. 


133 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Wedgwood Queensware. 


Six patterns in open stock. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


Wedgwood China. 


ais Blue and Lustres. 


Continued from page 20. 


since August 1,1910. The price paid is not given. 
The building is assessed for taxation purposes at $6,- 
630,000. 
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* * 


A plan is on foot at Cleveland to operate a chain 
of American and Polish stores in the way of branch 
houses of huge import and export trade between the 
United States and Europe. The company is to be 
known as the Liberty Co., and will be capitalized at 
$7,000,000. 


Wedgwood Jasper and Basalt. 


Vases suitable for Adam Interiors. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words), PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. hh W BM S 
HELP WANTED. omas € & ons, 
Limited, 


G IRLS wanted for decorating china in New YorkCity. Steady 
position; goodsalary. Experiencenot necessary. Hours, 
8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Address A225, this office. 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALESMAN of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 

sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 

line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


Webb Rock Crystal. 


NGAGEMENT DESIRED.—Have successfully represented 

a domestic dinnerware factory many years in and around 

Chicago. Personally in touch with all classes of buyers,. -An- 

nual sales near $90,000. Desire to make change on or before 
January 1,1920. Address X Y Z, this office. 


KENNARD L. WEDGWOOD, GEORGE H. SERVICE, 


Ne TTI MM 


TO LET. Sole Representative. Assistant. 
O LET—Space in the heart of the Crockery District. With 
tables and shelving. Moderate rent. Bates & LEDDEN, 
16 West Twenty-third Street, New York, GUT CEE LL Go LS 
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CONDITION 


The demand for everything in crockery 

New York and glassisastonishing. Noone thought 

so many buyers would be in the market 

as early as the middle of July. Unless all signs fail 

there will be a record-breaking crowd here by the mid- 

dle of August, in spite of the fact that there has been 

an unusual number in already. It has been a seller’s 

market right along, and seems just now to be more so 

than ever. Price is no object—the great thing is to get 
deliveries. 


The English importers are suffering because of 
slow shipments. One of the causes of this condition is 
-astrike of dock workers at Liverpool. A cable re- 
cently received says the docks are crowded with goods 
and dozens of ships are tied up awaiting cargos. An- 
other is the call for goods from the home market and 
the foreign trade other than that of this country. 
Production in England is increasing, but hardly keeps 
up with the demand. 


The French importers are complaining bitterly 
about the non-receipt of wares. Goods are made upat 
the factories ready to come, but the railroads cannot 
handle them, and if they could there are no ships to 
bring them. If the French importers got together and 
made a protest, showing that their business is being 
injured, the authorities at Washington might be in- 
duced to take the question up with the French Govern- 
ment and secure transportation both on land and sea. 


The German importers are doing their utmost to 
re-establish trade. There are a few goods bought and 
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paid for before the war still lying in Germany, Just 
how large a quantity is not known. The importers 
wili not tell. So far as canbe learned, the volume is 
not large. 


1919. 


OF TRABE. 


Fe 


The Japanese importers manage somehow or other 
to get shipments, and so far have been able to give 
pretty good service. Business with them is still ex- 
celient. 


Local agents for domestic potteries are taking 
orders right along, though there has been a little lull 
this week. They, too, complain that they are not get- 
ting shipments. They sell goods and then have to 
placate their customers. ‘They are not quoting prices. 
Everything is being sold subject to rates prevailing at 
date of shipment, 


Local agents for glass factories have found busi- 
ness a little more guiet thisweek. That does not mean 
dull trade, for orders are unusually good; but there is 
not the rush there has been. Big things are looked for 
from next week on. All prices are withdrawn in this 
line also, and, as with pottery, orders are taken sub- 
ject to prices prevailing at the time of shipment. 


The toy trade is still good. Some of the manufac- 
turers are filled up with orders, and it may be that buy- 
ers will not get all they ordered from them. However, 
there are many who can still take business. 


The housefurnishings trade has had no let-up for 


months. Orders continue to come in from every sec- 


tion of the country. Many local agents report that they 


booked as much business up to July 1 as they did in 
the whole of last year. 


The retail trade in New York is phenomenal for 
this time of year. While there has been a little falling 
off this week, all dealers are busy. When one consid- 
ers how many people are out of the city the condition 


is wonderful. 
Yeo 


Heavy buying of all lines of glass- 

Pittsburgh and ware for fall and holiday selling is 

Vicinity now on. Some exceptional large 

orders for cut ware were placed 

here recently. Orders for gas and electric portables 

for immediate and early fall delivery are also very 

good. Lighting glassware continues in demand, and 
these factories are operating on steady schedules. 


% 


Receipt of new business with pot- 

East Liverpool tery manufacturers continues very 

and Vicinity brisk. All lincs are selling well. 

Dinnerware is in heavier request 

than ever before, while specialties are also in active 

movement. 
Sa 

Our reports from all over the coun- 

Other Centres try are to the effect that business 

among the wholesalers is unusually 

good and that the demand is increasing, owing to the 
uuparalleled retail trade everywhere. 


AT CHICAGO. 


HE race rioting, coupled with a strike of both sur- 
face and elevated railroad employees, played hob 

with business this week. The troops and police are 
patrolling the down-town district, and at the present 
writing it looks as if the worst is over.. The depart- 
ment stores and other large mercantile concerns fore- 
saw the street car strike and made plans in advance for 
handling the transportation of their employees to and 
from work. The general public, however, hadtocome 
down town on any sort of conveyance they could 


secure. a. 


Factory representatives are finding that their main 
problem is to get goods rather than orders. Buyers 
are figuring on higher prices before many weeks have 
sassed, and are making an effort to secure a surplus 
of merchandise, and anyone who has anything to sell 
easily finds a market for it. 


* 2 


The demand for cut glassware is heavy. The 
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jewelty er are buying liberally, as is also the pre- 


mium trade. “tg a a 
+ ied 
Charles Israel, representative of the’ Catrollten 
(O.) Pottery Co., paid a visit to the city during the lat 
ter part of last week. m bene ; 
Tom ane of the Central Glass Works, Wheel- } 
ing, W. Va., was at the Hotel Sherman last week: fal 


* * 


Charles Patterson and C. W. Reasner are 2 home 


‘from their vacations. 


Arrangements have all been completed for the 
Merchandise Exposition of the Manufacturers’ and Im- 
porters’. Association to be held at the Palmer House 
August 11th to 16th. Over 300 manufacturers and im- 
porters will occupy three floors of the hotel with their 
displays. Many of these will be crockery and glass- 
ware suitable for the five, ten and twenty-five cents 
fradenee! tes expected that more than 10,000 out-of- : 
town retailers will be in the city during the week. 

» « 

G. G. Hooley has succeeded Gus Bub as buyer for 
the B. Nugent & Sons Co., St. Louis. 

* * . 

Adolph Hoffman, buyer for Schuneman & Evans, 
St. Paul, Minn., was selecting goods here during the 
week. | 

# * - } 

Oscar Nordland, formerly buyer for Hillman’s, | 

this city, has been engaged by the H. & S. Pogue : 


Co., Cincinnati. 
* + 


H. S. Skinner was here this week buying for the 

Dayton Co., Minneapolis. 
* * 4 

The Western Stoneware Co., which has a sales — 
office in Chicago and potterizs at various points in ; 
Northern Ullinois, is having a strike at its Monmouth, 
Ill., plant. Several hundred men are out, following 
the refusal of the company to grant steep demands as 


to hours and wages. 
* 


Adolph Schinagl, buyer of china and glassware for 
Siegel, Cooper & Co. before it went out of business, 
and since then has been with his family in California, 
has been appointed a member of the force of the Burley 
& Tyrrell branch of Albert Pick & Co. 

John Ling, of Mandel Bros., has returned from a 
vacation spent at near-by lake resorts. 


Walter G. Minnemeyer has gone to Dusquesne 
Island, in the Georgian Bay, where he has a summer 
home. A number of glassware men, some of whom are 
from Pittsburgh and vicinity, are with him as guests. 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 


Sellers. 


[YUYERS in search of novelties should watch the ad- 
vertisements of the Japana Specialty Co. appear- 

ing weekly in this paper. The company is constantly 
striving to create something entirely different from the 
ordinary, and is now showing a number of the most 


fetching specialties imaginable. Among these is the 


- familiar Good Fairy figure attached to the Japana 


flower-holder—a delightfu lcombination. Information 
and prices on its entire line may be obtained by writ- 
ing the factory at Grand Haven, Mich., Dept. A. 

Pe. 

The illustrations below are of Koscherak Bros.’ 
beautiful Art Polychrome ware. No line of polychrome 
has attracted more attention than this, as it measures 
up to the requirements of the most discriminating. Its 
frtistic execution and finish and the accuracy of the old 


Italian period and other classic reproductions, together 
with the large selection of items in which it is made, 
embracing busts of historical characters, book-ends, 
candlesticks and candle-holders, have made it a de- 
cided favorite with the buyer, because he at once rec- 
ognizes the fact that it is a line that will please his cus- 
tomers. Dealers should write the concern, 129-131 Fifth 
avenue, for catalogue with prices and other informa- 
tion. 
A 

i No better line of cake covers, sandwich plates and 
covers, display jars, etc., can be procured than that 


turned out by Gillinder & Sons, Tacony, Philadelphia. 
Perfect annealment and finish are among the special 
features of ‘‘Gillinder quality,’’ and are strong contri- 
buting factors to the satisfaction that the line invari- 
ably gives the user, and consequently the dealer. 
Complete information, with prices, may be had by ap- 


plying to the factory or the New York office, 224 Fifth 
avenue. 


sf 


Few new lines have attracted more attention at the 
salesroom of the Fostoria Glass Co., 141 Fifth avenue, 
than the optic iridescent ware recently placed on dis- 
play by John Nixon. Among the articles shown is a 
daintily-shaped candy jar with a tall cover and handle 
in gold-incrusted decorations. In crystal candy jars 
there is a striking decorative arrangement of pink, blue 
and yellow bands, outlinedin black, together with other 
pleasing hand-painted patterns. 


sf 


Out-of-town buyers should not fail to make the 
salesroom of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons,133 Fifth avenue, 
one of their first calls when in New York; otherwise 
they will miss an opportunity of seeing many unusually 
interesting things from this noted factory. Intherich, 
soft-toned ‘‘Queensware’’ with its artistic decorative 
treatments are any number of beautiful items, includ- 
ing six patterns in open stock. Among the features in 
china are the powder blue and lustre creations. In 
jasper and basalt there are vases and other pieces suit- 
able for Adam interiors, etc. An added attraction is 
rock crystal in exceptional designs from the factory of 


Thos. Webb & Sons, Stourbridge, England. 


g 


A line of light cut glassware that is proving a fav- 
orite is that shown by T. W. Hamilton, 139 Fifth ave- 
nue, from the Susquehanna Glass Co. The designs in- 
troduce such decidedly new ideas that buyers recognize 
its sales possibilities at once, and it never disappoints 
them. There are pretty fruit sets in new shapes, alow 
footed comport, handled sandwich trays, relish dishes, 
vases, bowls, and many interesting specialties. 


METROPOLITAN 


VISITORS. 


T seems like old times to report ‘‘Dave’’ Magee 
among the buyers in town. He spent the greater 
part of last week here making purchases for the new 
china, glass, housefurnishing and toy store which he 
will open September 1 at Gloversville, N. Y., where 
he is well known through his long association with 
Martin & Naylor as buyer. He has secured a store on 
Fulton and Main streets, one of the city’s most promi- 
nent corners. 


e * 


C. H. Blumenauer, of the Jefferson Glass Co., 
Follansbee, W. Va., accompanied by Mrs. Blumenauer, 
was the first of the glass manufacturers to put in an ap- 
pearance in New York on Monday after the meeting at 
Atlantic City. They spent Tuesday with Fred Skelton 
at the latter’s bungalow on Long Island, and later took 
in some of the city’s latest theatrical diversions before 
leaving for home. 


Fred Stott, of Stott Bros., cut glass manufactur- 
ers, Philadelphia, was here this week consulting with 
the concern’s Jocal representative, |). King Irwin. 

R. F. Thornton, manager of the Chicago office of 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., is in New York conferring 
with the firm. He says business is booming in the 
Windy City. 


2 


Guy C. Robinson, buyer for Kinney & Levan, 
Cleveland, arrived in New York Monday and will be at 
the Belmont until Friday. He is here for extra stocks, 
as business is so tremendous that he is fearful of run- 
ning short. 


> * 


Charles Sprowles, buyer for the J. Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, was a recent visitor in the interest of the 
concern’s toy department. 

Among the Canadian buyers this were are W. R. 
Smith, for Ryrie Bros., Toronto, and Frank Follett, for 
Ellis Bros., same city. Both are registered at the 
Pennsylvania. 


* ” 


R. Williams, buyer for the T. A. Chapman Co., 
Milwaukee, left for home on Wednesday. 
* 
F. Schmidt, buyer for Brinsmaid’s, Des Moines, 
Ia., isin town. He will be atthe Commodore until the 


middle of next week. 


A. W. Reeves, buyer for A. Stowell & Co., Bos- 
ton, came to town this week principally to secure 
ladies’ bags, but took the opportunity to purchase some 
china and glass also. 


* 


W. M. Pingree, Boston representative of the Taiyo 
Trading Co., is this week making a visit to the con- 
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cern’s headquarters here, getting his new sample line 
ready for New England buyers. As usual, he made 
the trip by boat, for if there is anything in the world 
he likes-better than selling a big bill of goods it isa 
boat ride. 


Albert Tujaque, capitalist, and president of the 
Loubat Glassware and Cork Co., New Orleans, was 
buying in New York last week. While here he enter- 
tained Fred Farrell, E. Torlotting, Justin Tharaud and 
Fred Skelton at a dinner of which Skelton said: ‘“‘The 
only way to describe it is to say it was gorgeous and 
that the host isa prince of good fellows.’’ Mr. Tujaque 
left New York with his wife, mother and boy for a tcur 
through Canada, and from there will retnrn as directly 
as may be to New Orleans. f 

2 * 

Theo. Jones, president of the Jones, McDuffee & 

Stratton Co., was in New York several days this week. 


MAKE FRIENDS OF YOUR CUSTOMERS. 


ERSONALITY is a great thing. We are not all 

““good mixers’’ in the usually-accepted meaning 

of that term; neither have we all that good thing known 

as “‘magnetism.’’ Nevertheless, there is no one who 

cannot, if he will, cultivate a pleasant and cordial man- 

ner and show an intelligent interest in the problems of 
those with whom he does business. 

Further than this there is the personal touch, the 
cultivation of the friendship of men and women with 
whom we do business, that is worth a very great deal 
to the present-day merchant—even more, if possible, 
than it was to his father and grandfather, who had 
nothing to help them in the way of advertising as we 
know it to-day. 


TOMMY’S UNFAILING HUMOR. 

N March of 1918, when the British fought ‘‘with their 

backs to the wall,’’ a detachment of Tommies held 

to a watery trench with true British doggedness while 

the enemy hurled over all sorts of projectiles and gas. 

Finally the foe started to tunnel under the English 
trenches. 

A little cockney sergeant reported the tunnel to his 
officer and said the Boches were about to explode their 
mine. 

‘Very good, Sergeant, very good. I’ll look into 
the matter,’’ said the officer. And then, as he was 
turning away, added: ‘‘Oh, Sergeant, when the bligh- 
ters explode the mine, suppose you ring the bell.’’ 

‘Very good, sir, very good. But, tell me, sir, shall 
I ring the bell goin’ up or comin’ down ?”’ 
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Toys and Dolls. 


HE toy factories in America are scattered over a 
wide area, being located from coast to coast. 

The growth of the business on the Pacific Coast is in- 
conceivable, and there is no doubt that an export trade 
to New Zealand, Australia, and South America will be 
soon developed. The toy industry in this country has 
expanded so astonishingly during the past few years 
that it has attracted attention from buyers all over the 
world. An immense business has been done, anda 
bigger one yet is expected during the coming months. 


g 


The New Tvy Co., 200 Fifth avenue, is showing 
the largest and best line this famous doll house has 
ever offered. There are eleven sizes in a new bisc 
composition, and hundreds of numbers in stuffed-hody 
dolls. Excellent costumes are used, and wigs and mov- 
ing eyes are featured. 


The Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth 
avenue, is offering a handsome line of rubber jointed 
dolls with brown and blue sleeping eyes, mohair and 
real wigs, dressed completely in modern style or only 
with chemise, shoes and socks. The body and limbs 
are all wood and absolutely unbreakable. The concern 
has adopted ‘‘Gie-Fa’’ as its trademark. 


g 


Louis Amberg & Son are to be congratulated upon 
the success achieved by their walking doll, which in a 
very short space of time has made good with many of 
the biggest operators fin the country. Its movements 
are strikingly true to life and elicit shouts of glee from 
the little ones. 

g 

The Popular-Price Merchandise Exhibit to be held 
at the Hotel Commodore beginning August 4 and last- 
ing until August 8 will contain the displays of a num- 
ber of toy manufacturers and will offer a first-class op- 
portunity to buyers who have delayed making purchases 


%a 


or who wish to place filling-in orders on toys and othet 
holiday novelties. 
g@ 

Nagai, & Co. are now showing complete lines of 
their Japanese bisque dolls in various styles and sizes. 
This collection comprises dolls with unpeelable bodies, 
movable eyes and mohair wigs. 

g 

The New York Rubber Co. are displaying at their 

showrooms, 84 Reade street, a most attractive line of 


rubber toys, dolls, rattles and balls. There is always 


The con- 
cern is noted for displaying the very latest and up-to- 


something new and interesting to see here. 


date rubber novelties, and buyers should never miss a 
chance to look over these items. 


2 

At the opening session of the Toy Manufacturers’ 
midsummer convention at Atlantic City the statement 
was made that every worth-while toy ever made is now 
or can be made in America by American workmen from 
American products. 

‘““American toy establishments have 
doubled in number and output since America went in- 


making 


to the world war, and as a consequence the United 
States is independent of the rest of the world in supply 
ing toys for its boys and girls,’’ declared Fletcher D. 
Dodge, of New York, secretary. 


The chief business of the midsummer meeting was 
to complete plans for a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign to convince the American public that there is an 


American toy industry and that it is jealous of its right 


to the American market and prepared to defend a 
home monopoly. 


g 


The Lionel Corporation is featuring a miniature ~ 


railway set which is remarkable value for the price 
asked. Many improvements and refinements have 
been made in the Lionel line of electric railways, which 
is larger and more complete than in any past season. 


AROUND THE GLASS FACTORIES. 


That buyers hold the view that sell- 
ing lists will be advanced should 
granted an in- 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity glass workers be 


crease in wages as aresult of the 


joint wage conferences now in progress in Atlantic 


City is evidenced by the increased biisiness many fac- 
tories are receiving. Quick shipments are wanted in 
almost every case, although the merchandise is admit- 
tedly intended for the fall and holiday trade, showing 
that they are not taking any chances of slow delivery 
during the fall rush. 


Buyers here recently were Mr. Sargent, for the T. 
Eaton & Co., Toronto; Mr. Marks, of Marks & Lyon, 
Winnepeg; Mrs. Rogers, for the J. M. Wilson Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


A heavy demand is on for six- and seven-ounce 
blown tumblers for soft drinks. A single order for 
several hundred barrels was placed in this district this 
week by a large Western. jobbing house which is now 
catering to the soft drink trade in place of the bar busi- 


ness. 


Sales of gas and electric portables are more numer- 
ous now than heretofore this season. Jobbers and de- 
partment store buyers are very active in placing their 
orders. 


Samue! Frazier, of the sales department of the 
United States Glass Co., is spending a vacation period 
in the East. 


Sales Manager Lloyd Bryant, of the Tiffin (O.) 
factory of the United States Glass Co , accompanied by 
Supt. F. M. Beggs, of the same plant, were visitors at 
the home office of the company late last week. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Glass Co. will be held this month. The 
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annual statement SE the company is now being prepared 
and will be ‘available’ to stockholders: ‘within afew days. 


It is not pkey Phat any chatige, will be tigde in the 


fs é $y 
; Giles (and pottery manufacturers are not at all 
pleaséd, over the action of the Government, in removing 


from this city to Washington most of the machinery ' 
and equipment of the Bureau of Standards Testing Sta- 
tion, which’ has been located here for ten years.. A _ 
small part only will be retained here, and the offices 


will be continued on a much reduced scale. Both pot- 
tery and glass manufacturers have made liberal use of 
the testing equipment of the Department. 


No word has yet been received from manufactur- 
ers who are taking part in the joint wage conference at 


Atlantic City with representatives of the glass workers." 


{ 


Glass manufacturers in this territory were ‘much 


interested in the announcement that the Baltimore Bar- 
gain House had been taken over by the American 
Wholesale Corporation, recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $9,000,000. The house is one of the 
largest buyers of glass and pottery in the country. _ 


News has been received here of the death at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., of William H. Hare, one of the largést 


buyers of lighting glassware in that State. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


N Saturday Felix Wohlgemuth, traveling represen-: 


tative for the Hirsch-Malgood Co., will leave for 
a trip through the Middle West which will take Jhim as 
far as St. Louis. 


A Yk a ah 
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Word was ireceerem in New York on Tuesday that 


Julius I. Baer, of Louis Wolf & Co., had that day landed 
at Rotterdam. 


Ben Roessler, of the Tip Top Toy Co.’s selling 
staff, returned to New York last week after making a 
very successful tour of the West. 


M, Sweyd, cof the - Mfg. Co. : returned Maer 
week from a successful trip to the; Pacific Coast, : 


Emil Eschwege, of Louis Wolf & Co., “arrived ins 
New York July 5 after a stay in Japan of about six 


months. 


‘Herbert Lisk, of S. Lisk & Bros.; 


pected to return to New York any day. 


doll manufac- 
turers, who has ‘been in Japan for almost a year, is ex- ° 


| 
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Buyers continue to visit the district. 
Among those here recently were 
W.C. Newland, for George Borg- 
feldt & Co., New York; Mr. Harth, 
for the Pelletier Co., Sioux City, lowa; Arthur Lit and 
Henry Goodman, for Lit Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Mr. 
Anderson, for the Cook-Laurance Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; L. F. Mehl, for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago; J. M. Ryan, for Mitchell, Woodbury Co., Boston; 
Mr. Kline, of Kline & Simpson, Port Marion, Pa.; Mr. 
Kuhlman, for The Fair, Cincinnati; Mr. Montgomery, 
of Kinnier, Montgomery Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


* = 


East Liverpooi 
and Vicinity 


Hereafter all shapes and decorations produced by 
the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co. will be either 
patented or copyrighted. The well-known trademark 
of the company has been registered, and hereafter it 
will not be possible for other manufacturers to use a 
stamp somewhat similar. 

* * 

The report circulated in this district during the last 
few days that a large pottery interest contemplated 
the erection of a battery of ten continuous kilns is said 
to be without foundation. It is said that the tunnel 
kiln has not yet reached that stage of efficiency that it 
would be wise to erect so many at this time. 


The erection of a new plant at South Greensburg, 
Pa., is being contemplated by the Pittsburgh-American 
China Co., now operating at Falls Creek, Pa., just 
north of DuBois. A site for the plant is said to have 
been purchase@. Vitrified hotel china has been the 
product of the Falls Creek plant, which was first started 
under the name of the Jackson China Co. 

oat 8 

The following queries are characteristic of all mail 
nowadays: ‘‘Can you take care of us?’’ ‘'What are 
the prospects?’’ ‘‘What can we expect within the next 
two or three months?’’ ‘‘How much of our business 
can you handle?’’ ‘‘Can you guarantee shipment in 
September?’’ All of which would indicate that job- 
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bing interests and department stores are ready to place 
additional business with manufacturers. 


Orders on file for the souvenir plaques of the D. 
E. McNicol Pottery Co. give the firm the largest vol- 
ume of business on this line ever recorded. Asarule 
this line is featured in the fall, but many buyers have 
now ordered immediate shipments. 


A worker refused to give way to a returned soldier 
in a pottery here, and the firm immediately handed the 
former his two weeks’ discharge notice. The employee 
said he would not quit, and took the question up with 
the Standing Committee. The firm was upheld, and 
the soldier got his old job back, as promised. 

xe 

George Heisler, formerly a pottery decorating shop 
manager, but now a glass salesman, and Dudley Haw- 
kins, a local artist, have started making a special line 
of toys ona small scale. Orders in hand give indica- 
tion that the specialties will go big. If so,a plant will 
be equipped to produce them in quantity. 

* * 
Hotel ware, both white and decorated, continues 


in active demand. 
* - 


F. F. DeBolt, the local pottery and glass jobber, is 
making a tour through the East by motor, accompanied 
by his family. 


* * 


Hugh Nevin, of the office force of the Knowles, 
Taylor & Knowles Co., accompanied by his wife, is 
spending a season in Maine. 

Frank A. Sebring, of the Sebring Pottery Co., 
Sebring, O., and several associates have acquired the 
lease of large kaolin deposits near Leakey, Texas, from 
the Lone Star Kaolin Co., of Chicago. These clays 
have been tested at Sebring and are said to have given 
satisfactory results. The construction of a short line 
railway from the field to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
is contemplated. 


good demand for chemical glass, but no new factories 
have been built. Very little is attempted in table glass- 
ware beyond a limited supply for the home market and 
a few oriental districts. 

Glass is protected by a reasonable tariff, but there 
is none on china. He said that the American manu- 
facturers of table glassware had nothing to fear from 
the Japanese for many years to come, nor need they 
fear about pottery, as the output of the latter had 
about reached its limit, and would not increase, but 
might diminish. 

In corroboration of Mr. Tetsuka’s statement that 
exports of china will not increase, the latest customs 
report shows that the imports from Japan for the eleven 
months ending May fell off $207,373 as compared with 
the same period last year 


PERSONAL. 


N Saturday Iaines J. Temple, New York represen- 
tative of L. Bernardaud & Co., reached home from 
Europe. His report of conditions in Limoges corres- 
ponds with that of others who have been there this 
year. ‘The great trouble is transportation. But there 
is hope that the French Government will take over the 
railroad equipment that America installed in France— 
in which case there will be available thirty thousand 
cars with a corresponding number of locomotives, to 
say nothing of a thousand miles of tracks. 
reached home it has been cabled that the two govern- 
ments are likely to get together on the deal. He 
brought word that Jacques Bernardaud had taken to 
himself a wife, and a very charming wife at that. 


a 


J. Joseph Snyder, with Maddock & Miller, who had 
just nicely recovered from a lame leg due to a fall, had 
to resort to the use of a cane again this week. He is 
suffering to such an extent with fallen arches that it is 
difficult for him to get about at all. 


oa 
Harry J. Phillips, a pioneer salesman in the toy 
trade, connected for many years with the MeccanoCo., 
will resign from this concern August 31st. 


MP 


Elmer Bailey, of the selling staff of McLaughlin 
Bros., has returned from service Overseas wearing a 
He expects to be back at his old job 


Since he 


sergeant’s stripes. 
after a week or so of rest. 
og 
Herman Kashins has given up his business as a 
factory representative to accept a position on the 
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M. Herbert Co.’s selling staff. The concern is to be 
congratulated on securing aman of his ability. He 
knows how to sell goods, is widely known, and un- 
usually well liked. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


R C Gibson, t, Marshall Field & Co, Chicago. 
1107 Broadway. 


Miss Knapp, s, Eastman, Bros & Bancroft, Port- 
404 Fourth ave. 

Miss P Lewis, t, Hochschild, Kohn & Co, Balti- 
more. 220 Fifth ave. 

W Aaron, hf, Altoona, Pa. Imperial. 

G A Stuart, c, Mitchell, Woodbury Co, Boston. 
Breslin. 

J H Sipp, hf, J H Sipp & Co, Pasadena, Cal. 
Cumberland. 

D E Healey, hf,c, Cohen Bros, Jacksonville, Fla. 
225 Fifth ave. 

J L Haines, hf,c, J B White & Co, Augusta, Ga. 
23 East 26th. 

J M Postley, hf, American Wholesale Corp, Balti- 
more. 354 Fourth ave. 

L Mendel, t, Braddock, Pa. Pennsylvania. 

I Halpern, hf,t, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St Louis. 
116 West 32d. 

C A Eliison, s, Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chicago. 
115 Fifth ave. 

H C Hall, t,g,c,s, Duluth (Minn) Glass Block 


Me. 


Store. 200 Fifth ave. 

Miss Vogel, s, Dayton D G Co, Minneapolis. 225 
Fifth ave. 

W Weinstein, s, L Klein, Inc, Chicago. 1133 


Broadway. 

J Nichols, s, Harris-Xmery Co, Des Moines, Ia. 
1150 Broadway. 

Mr Fishgall, g, Sanger Bros, Ft Worth, Tex. 
East 24th. 

J C Mizer, t, E Malley Co, New Haven, Conn. 
404 Fourth ave. 

H M Zuzak, t, H T Zuzak & Co, Boonville, Mo. 
Commodore. 
J B Newman, c,g,s, Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, 

432 Fourth ave. 

J R Irwin, c,g,1, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh. 
Broadway. : 

H M Ford, c,g, Mitchell, Woodbury Co, Boston. 
Cumberland. : 

AN Silverstein, c.g, New Orleans Queensware 
Co, New Orleans. Hargrave. 

M Jelenko, s, Stix, Baer & Fuller D G Co, St 
Louis. 116 West 32d. 

F P Walsh, hf, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia. 230 Fifth ave. 

G A Dahlgren, hf, Rothschild & Co, Chicago. 
470 Fourth ave. 

C W Benzow, t, W Hengerer Co, Buffalo. 
37ih. 
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Illuminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Liht- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


HE past year has been a history-making one in the 
It. will undoubtedly prove the 
biggest manufacturers have ever experienced; and 


lamp business. 


from what can be gleaned from present conditions, 
next year promises to be still bigger. There is ample 
evidence of the increasing popularity of electric and 
gas portable lamps. People favor them more and 
more each year as gifts, to say nothing of gratifying 
their own wants. And the business will grow greater 
and greater from year to year, for from botk a utilitar- 
ian and ornamental standpoint the lamp is finding wider 
appreciation every day. 


The recently-organized lamp and shade firm of 
Neuwirth, Robinson & Goldman, who have been occu- 
pying temporary quarters on East Nineteenth street, 
are now established in their permanent showroom, 25 
West Twenty-fourth street, where they have secured 
alarge store and basement ideally adapted to their 
wants. The concern, composed of Louis Neuwirth, 
Saul Robinson and Arthur A. Goldman, is new only 
in its combination, for its individual members are well 
known in the line. They are all young men possessed 
of new ideas which they are putting into execution in 
the manufacture of boudoir, table, chair and floor 
lamps, and candlesticks. They show quite an array of 
clever designs in mahogany, ivory, polychrome and 
decorated styles, as well as an exclusive exhibit of ar- 
tistic silk shades. 


g 


The first meeting of creditors of the Robichek Co. 
will be held at the office of Macgrame Coxe, referee in 
baokruptcy, 233 Broadway, on Thursday, August 7, at 
11 a.m. 

8 

Manager Charles A. Kraft is displaying the first 
installment of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass 
Co.’s new line at the local salesroom, 35 West Twenty- 
third street; and it is sure some line. Among the ar- 
rivals ate several boudoir or desk lamps, one with a 
Roman bronze base in a neat design fitted witha hand- 
decorated shade, and another with an ivory base in an 


embossed floral effect fitted with a cheerful scenic 
shade. For this type of lamp the factory has intro- 
duced an oval and a bell-shaped shade in twenty differ- 
ent decorations. In the table size are several antique 
finishes with fancy gold-band ornamentation. One in 
a dull brown effect, fitted with a brightly-colored and 
exceptionally weil executed hand-painted shade show- 
ing a tropical scene, could scarcely be improved upon. 


s 


Buyers who know a good thing when they see it 
will lose no time in sending in their order for the spe- 
cial assortment of exclusive oriental lamps advertised 
on another page of this issue by J. M. Harris, im- 
porter, 324 Fifth avenue. The assortment comprises 
eight lamps at $65—two of each style as shown and 
described in the advertisement, one of which is also il- 


_lustrated below. This offer holds good until August 


20th only; hence orders should be mailed without de- 
lay. ‘The lamps are above the ordinary in artistic con- 


ception. The oriental style bases with parchment 
shades decorated tomatcharesimply irresistible. Vis- 
itors to the New York market should not fail to call at 
the Harris showroom, where, among other attractions, 
is being shown his latest achievement in polychrome 


bronze, old gold and silver table lamps. 


CERAMIC SOCIETY SUMMER MEETING. 


HE programme for the approaching summer meet- 
ing of the American Ceramic Society is as follows: 
Members will assemble and register at the Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, Monday, August 4. For the after- 
noon a trip is being arranged by the Cha nber of Com- 
merce through some interesting industrial plant. 

After dinner at the Iroquois there will be oppor- 
tunity for meetings of the professional divisions. The 
chairman of the Refractories Division announces a meet- 
ing at the Hote] Statler and urges all those interested 
to be present, so that a definite policy may be agreed 
upon and the work of the Division launched. 

On Tuesday, August 5, at 8:30 a.m., motor busses 
will convey the party to Niagara Falls and will be at 
the disposal of the members for the day. 

During the morning plants of interest will be 
visited, one of which will be the power house of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. 

At 12:45 p.m. luncheon will be served at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The afternoon will be given up to sightseeing. A 
trip around Goat Island and the Fails will be followed 
by a visit to Niagara Glen on the Canadian side, and 
dinner will be served at the Clifton Hotel, overlooking 
the Falls. 

The party will leave for the return to Buffalo by 
motor bus at 10:00 p.m. 

The entire expense of the day, including trans- 
portation and meals, will amount to about $6.50 per 
person. The committee will issue tickets for the occa- 
sion. 

On Wednesday at 9:45 a.m. a visit will be mace 
to the Buffalo Pottery in the morning. 

Through the kindness of the officials of the Larkin 
Co. a complimentary luncheon will be served at its 
plant, and the party will be shown through the build- 
ings. 

In the afternoon a trip will be made through the 
plant of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 

The party will leave by C. & B. boat for Cleveland 
at 9:00 p.m. 

The boat will reach there about six o’clock Thurs- 
day morning, and breakfast will be served at the new 
Cleveland Hotel. 

There will then be a choice between several trips. 
Three enameling plants, the Enamel Products Co., the 
Vitreous Enameling Co., and the Cleveland Metal 
Products Co., will be visited by one group who will go 
in automobiles. Another group will proceed to the 
Nela Park Research University of the National Lamp 
Co. Athird group will visit the Nationai Carbon Co. 
All the trips will be concluded in time to return to the 
Hotel Cleveland for luncheon. 

The afternoon and evening will be spent at the 
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Cleveland Yacht Club, where a complimentary dinner 
will be given by the Northern Ohio Section. 

Hotel reservations should be made immediately. 
In Cleveland rooms may be obtained at the Cleveland, 
Hollendon, Statler or Winton Hotels at a minimum 
rate of $250 for single, or $3.00 for double rooms. 
Reservations should be made direct. 

Members who expect to attend the Cleveland part 
of the meeting are requested to notify Mr. R. D. Land- 
rum, 720 Electric Building, Cleveland. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
July 31, 1919, 


GENOA 
Str. Moncatiere, July 24. 
6 packages glasswarecnumc. «- «. «sl adele = eeu Borelli & Vitelli 
9 "3 edo SR Ari 5 W E Flory & Co 
7 si SO IRIETE  « «4.0 6's a'e.oal stereo renee A & H Veith 
54 a SS IDM: 0's. “cc, ile. diatevatecateietars ei A Lorsch & Co 
10 is A Perec 6bacc8 oc L F Phillips . 
25 ve CMe STIs. «aig, ar ater atommiolete M Goldberg & Sons 
3 f 5 REEDED SS Se H Wolff & Co 
32 - MEG, facies ween Frankel Importing Co 
ii “ SE Carag: «oa se farahrs tae teen J D Smith & Co 
3 ‘s CUM « «ola tetetea American Art Novelties 
12 “ tb. 5 ER ae Frieburg & Monague 
HAVRE 
str. La Touraine, July 24. 
2 packages chittawaresna...'s otcesseane sien G W Sheldon & Co 
1 ve Bt ee) MR retort Davis Collamore & Co 
LS SS VO) St Sb RIOT oo. ae Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
4 ye See Botha a wistetetersis'Saas = aie eeebort binies Se are Glmbel Bros 
Str. La Lorraine, july 28. 
2 ‘packages LOVS\ nets. appellee’: «liels sic's eietmurtaets Selchow & Righter 
1 oF Se NR ine I? AAA ae Ain Strobel & Wilken Co 
2 es COPE) cls AOS « 5 aicistele she Fi cicle Caos J Wanamaker 
4 wo e SECT 6 lo, sveie'orn.g ie ayare ore Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
LONDON 
Str. Independence, July 28. 
8 packages toys...../.d0..--- American Foreign Service Corp 
HONG KONG 
Str. Eurybates, July 24. 
100 packages chinaware...............00 Miscellaneous Orders 
BORDEAUX 
Str. Chicago, July 29. 
260 packages Chinawarescees... .....sseeserees Haviland & Co 
24 oe Bet PA SaMRNGs«.« nigisid pcs) cuwivto ada archeieleene ....C Streiff 
9 a Lk SYARMEMEENe:0 «3 a\clso sta'eigiere ph tstelssiGhanterma J Tharaud 
10 ae S Sore MEET 5 9.5 so sip Sie oke a Note L Bernardaud & Co 
10 ye SE BRM 6 sv clu bate ved wie tiere oe ete eae ee L E Bohn 
7 a> EEE REGO Os arxc Gimbel Brof 
76 es MEME s 2: «= de,s'aters Theodore Haviland & Co 


\ RS. BROWN.—I hear that your husband is doing 
his share on the other side. 
Mrs. SmitH.—I should say he was. Why, when 
he learned the amount of his income tax he went out 
and killed eighteen Huns. 


‘ 
} 
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Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 
Merchandise. 


EALERS in preserving equipment can increase 
their business wonderfully by interesting house- 
wives in putting up a share of the year’s crops of per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables. A good plan is to sup- 
ply them with pamphlets on how and what to preserve. 
The perusal of such literature will often start a woman 
on the work who had no previous thought of doing so. 
ce) 
A scale for physicians’, gymnasium and bathroom 
use can be seen at the showrooms of the Jacobs Bros. 


Co., 71 Warren street. It makes a beautiful fixture 
for the bathroom, being white enameled, decorated in 
gold, and fitted with acork carpet mat. It indicates 
up to 300 lbs. 
g 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co., successors to the Root- 
Heath Mfg. Co., have placed on the market an indis- 


Af UNIVERSAL 
7 SHOE LACE TIPPER 


pensable tool for shoe dealers called The Universal 


Shoelace Tipper. The concern also shows steel heel 
plates which are warranted unbreakable. 
Ss 
Every housewife knows how rice, boiled milk, 
cereals, etc., stick to a pot, which has to be soaked for 
a long time before it can he cleaned. This is elimin- 


ated by a few gentle rubs with the Friction Tangle 
Cleaner placed on the market by the J. M. Sherwood 
Co., and does away with the scouring which plays havoc 
with a woman’s hands. 


William Goldenblum & Co. have on display at 
their showrooms chair seats in different shapes and de- 


signs that compare more than favorably with competi- 
tive goods of like quality, and are particularly adapted 
for sales leaders. 


# 


An article indispensable in offices and lavatories is 
on display at the showrooms of Chas. Morrill—an or- 
iginal idea in a liquid soap d!spenser which the concern 


takes great pride in placing before the trade. Mr. 
Morrill is a pioneer in this business, and his experience 


has taught him what isneeded. The dispenser is made 


in five different styles and sizes. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL. ART ON VIEW HERE. 


OR the purpose of encouraging the restoration of 
business between France and the United States an 
exhibit of French manufactured art as applied to indus- 
try, was opened last week at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
It will last for a month, the first three weeks of which 
will be devoted to visits from business men and buy- 
ers, and the last week fromthe publicin general. The 
exhibition is held here under the auspices of the French 
Government. 

The exhibits are placed on hishow in the large ball- 
room on the second floor of the hotel. Among the var- 
ious-articles shown: are bronzes, ivories, laces, potter- 
ies, various kinds of ware, flowers, beads, and tapes- 
tries, glassware, engravings, dolls, porcelains, minia- 
tures, and numerous other things. 

The value of the samples shown—for it is really a 
presentation of samples—runs into many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. ‘There are such things as single 
pieces of silverware worth more than $10,000, artistic 
pianos in the Louis XVI style worth $5,000, and pic- 
tures and antiques many of them worth $25,000 and 
$30,000 and over. | 

French mercharts and producers have co-operated 
with the aims of the; “Office Commercial Francais des 
Etats-Unis’’ with the ddea of showing America that the 
spirit of France was so big that they could set them- 
selves to work the day after their demobilization to 
demonstrate that the war spirit which characterized 
France is now going to characterize her in peace as 


well. 
The basic thought of this unique exhibition is the 


feeling that it is necessary to give to the American 
buyers, who since the war have not had the facilities to 


% 
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go to France, and to those who were never accustomed 
to go there, the opportunity to become acquainted anew 
with the French industrial art market at thé initial 
French prices, without their having to cross the ocean. 
The French business men to whom France has entrusted 
this important responsibility have decided on a rather 
unusual innovation in connection with the exhibition. 
They show the prices of the samples both in francs and 
dollars, f.o.b. French factory, and New York landed. 
The buyer can choose the way of paying which is most 
convenient to him, either in francs or in dollars, with . 


duty pele or unpaid. 
Continued on page 22. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each ‘half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—Man for house position with large jobbing and 
manufacturing concern. Must be high grade man ex- 
perienced in china, earthenware and glassware and successful 
in purchasing and marketing same. State fully age and: past 
experience. Address A 226, this office. 


ANTED—Yovung men to work inside on stock; crockery 
factory; steady position. Salary $22 weekly. Experi- 
enced in line preferred. Address A 227, this office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALESMAN of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 

sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 

line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


ENGAGE DESIRED.—Have successfully represented 

a domestic dinnerware factory many years in and around 
Chicago. Personally in totich with all classes of buyers. An- 
nual sales near $90,000. Desire to make change on or before 
January 1,1920. Address X Y Z, this office. 


ETO LET: 


ape LET—Space in the heart of the Crockery District. 
tables and shelving. Moderate rent. 
16 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


With 
Bates & LEDDEN, 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


Mea up-to-date glass plant, twelve-pot, constructed for 
either gas or coal. Concrete floor; brick walls. Cutting 
shop for forty. Etching shop unattached. Railroad. siding. 


Complete machine shop. LONACONING GLass Co. , Lonaconirg, 
Mad. 


ANTED, a representative 
line of Glassware, Pottery, 
or Mahogany Lamps and Silk 
Shades. Commission basis. 
SIDNEY N. SCHARFF & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 


Suite 804 Victoria Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ITS FORTY-FIFTH YEAR. | a 
Crockery and Glass Journal. 
THE ORGAN OF THE TRADE. 
3 Devoted to China, Glassware, Lamps, Toys, Fancy Goods, 
| 
| 


Housefurnishings and Allied Lines. 


OUR advertisement in this paper puts you in touch with 
buyers from coast to coast. Its advertisers get direct, 


continuous and profitable results at small cost. 


Hundreds of extra copies of this issue, aS well as the Fall 
Buying Number, issued August 7th, will: be distributed at the 
Merchandise Exhibition at the Commodore’ Hotel, August 4 


to 8 inclusive. 


We will be at Booth ““F 2” to greet our old friends and 


welcome new ones. Pay us a visit! 


Continued from page 20, 


There is no kind of a bowl or vase for flowers or 
for effect lacking in the collection, as there is no dearth 
of porcelain florescence to fill them up. Stout, blue, 
high jars of long and noble lineage there are, and 
crystal tubes so small that a single dandelion or violet 
would almost be a crowd; glass creations of subtle tans 
and pinks and wine colors and electric blues; and 


earthenware goods which are extremely satisfying, al- . 


though not quite so French as all the rest. The earth- 
enware is stained as if by long contact with the soil, 


T. W. HAMILTON 


1600 mit he AVENGE 


with the green and blues and rust colors of roots and 
rotted leaves pressed on to it. 

Paul Verdier and Maurice Fyferling are the direc- 
tors of the exhibit. Through the courtesy of the Uni- 
ted States Government they were able to have all the 
samples shipped directly through the Custom House 
and to have them unpacked, under bond, at the hotel. 


O matter how foolish the customer's complaint may 
seem to you, rememberit is a serious matter with 
the customer. 


NEW YORK 


SUSQUEHANNA CUT GLASS CO., Complete Line of Light Cut Glass ; Showing 


Many New Specialties. 


H. E. RAINAUD CO., Electric and Gas Lamps. 


READY FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


FFECT of war restrictions being gradually readjusted, we are now 
in position to invite our old patrons and new ones to call 


and inspect our display. 


Chinaware, Toys, Lamps and Shades, 
Lacquered Serving Trays and Boxes, 
Bird Cages, Artificial Flowers for Decorations. 


Owing to the scarcity of merchandise, many buyers are placing 


orders for goods now in transit from Japan. 


is sufficient.” 


“A word to the wise 


MOGI, MOMONOT & CO.,, 


105-107 East Sixteenth St., 


(Next door to Borgfeldt Bld2.) 


New York City. 
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CONDITION 


Taken as a whole, business is very good. 
New York Many buyers are inthe market and more 
are coming every day, and by the middle 
of the month it is expected that a large number wiil be 
here. With no travelers on the road, the business from 
out of town coming tothe importers is all that could be 
desired. Not an importer in any of the lines but hasa 
file full of orders, and if they did not take another for 
six months would have all that the factories can take 
care of in that time. But there are other months to 
follow, and the dealer who does not anticipate his wants 
will be very sorry next spring. Keep on buying, pay 
the price, and look happy, for there is not the ghost of 
achance of lower rates, while there is a probability 
that they may be higher. 


Local agents for domestic potteries are doing good 
business as arule, with nowandthenadullday. This 
does bother them, however. The potteries are refus- 
ing orders unless they are without date of delivery, and 
of course at prices prevailing at time of shipment. 
Some buyers think such terms are hard, but they order 
just the same, because they realize that conditions will 
not be any better for a long time to come. 


Local agents for the glass manufacturers are doing 
more business than they did last year, notwithstanding 
that they, too, have occasionaldull days. They do not 
profit much from the out-of-town visitors, who prefer 
to buy from agents located in their own territory or go 
direct to the factories; and just now the loca) retail 
stores are not buying much. The latter have already 
ordered goods for their September special sales, or 
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where they do not hold these have anticipated the fall 
demand to a large extent. 


Cut glass has come back with a rush, and the-de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. Men are needed badly 
in the cutting shops. The cutters say they can earn 
more money in other industries, and manufacturers do 


not see their way clear to offering higher wages. 


The toy trade keeps up wonderfully. Re-orders 


-are frequent, showing that the kiddies are being sup- 


plied all the year around, and not alone at Christmas 
time. ; 


There seems to be no end to the demand for house- 
furnishings. Some lines are very hard to get, particu- 
ularly the high-priced goods. Many of the local agents 
have already suld more goods to date than they did 
all last year, and had they been able to deliver would 
have sold more on re-orders. 


Retail trade, thouzh excellent, is not as good as it 
has been. This is not surprising, as August is the one 
big holiday month of the year, and it seems as if more 
people than ever had money to go pleasuring. The 
prospect of a big fall is before the retailers. And it is 
a sure thing that goods will be hard to get. 


“~re 


Activity in the demand for practic- 
ally all lines of glassware continues. 
Although some factories have in- 
creased their production, the addi- 
Tumblers 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


tional business received is taxing capacity. 


are in exceptional demand. The movement in lamps 
is also active. There is an upward tendency in the de- 
mand for lighting glassware. The automobile indus- 
try has been in the market for large amounts of lenses, 
and this business is increasing. 


- 


Mail business is very active, and 
the number of visiting buyers is in 
excess of former records. More 
are on the way, and this month 
promises the greatest amount of business the district 
has ever experienced. The need of merchandise is ex- 
pressed in all quarters. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Reports from outlying manufactur- 
ing centers are to the effect that 
everybody is loaded with business, 
and were it not that they do not want to displease cus- 
tomers many would turn orders down flat. They only 
take them after explaining conditions, and buyers have 
to be content. 


Other Centres 


The wholesalers are simply swamped with orders, 
and buyers for these houses who bought a few weeks 
ago are again in the market to replenish and even up 
stocks. 


Retail trade all over the country is at the highest 
pitch ever known in midsummer. Everybody seem- 
ingly needs crockery and glass, and, what is more, has 
the money to satisfy the need. 


CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


General Impressions of the State of the Crockery and 
Glass Business in England, and the Future Outlook. 


By KENNARD L. WEDGWOOD. 


HEN visiting the Potteries District of England in 
June I found that, in the first place, the plants 
were all loaded with business. Following the armistice 
all the Colonial markets were coming in hungry for 
merchandise, and the Industrial Fair held in London in 
February had brought in an unusually heavy lot of 
Continental business. Manufacturers were uncertain 
as to whether to keep their representatives on the road, 
as the business they were sending in was so large that 
they saw no prospect of taking care of it in the near 
future. 

In addition to this, buyers from all over the coun- 
try were visiting the factories and grabbing up every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. Men were being 
rapidly demobilized from the army, but the full weight 
of their added producing power will hardly be felt in 
the form of sales before the fall. 
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Meanwhile the tendency of prices of raw materials 
and wages had not been downward, as was hoped when 
the armistice was signed. In fact, the contrary was 
the case. The difficulties of railroad transportation, 
the shortening of working hours and the disinclination 
of all industries to work overtime had all resulted in a 
general advance of raw materials and wages, and the 
fuel condition was the principal controlling factor in the 
whole situation. 

The colliers all over the country were in a most in- 
tractable state of mind, refusing to work more than a 
very limited number of hours and demanding constant 
advances in wages. This of course limits production 
and automatically raises the price of any manufactured 
article in the production of which coal is used. It also 
has the effect of precluding the manufacturers from 
undertaking any large schemes of expansion, as the 
prospects of the continuation of a fuel ration indefin- 
itely, and, in fact, of a reduction in the allowance, are 
anything but encouraging. 

At the same time the manufacturers are keenly 
alive to the interests of their overseas trade and are 
making every endeavor to take care of this business as 
it comes along. It would appear that foreign deliver- 
ies will improve during the next three months; but to 
safezuard the future it would be the part of prudence 
for all buyers to make purchases a long way ahead, as 
any holding off in the hopes of a recession in prices 
will only find them short of merchandise when they 
most require it. 

The glass position in England is much less en- 
couraging. All the factories are so loaded down with 
Government business in electric bulbs, lamp chimneys, 
chemical glass, etc., that they have been forced to re- 
duce their regular stemware and fancy business to the 
minimum. And here again any expansion is limited 
by the fuel question and the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary skilled labor. It will be a long time yet be- 
fore they can get back to pre-war production and take 
care properly of the requirements of this market. 


OBITUARY. 


FTER an illness of only three days, Louis M. 
Kamenski, of the St. Louis Glass and Queensware 
Co., died July 29 of pneumonia. He was accredited 
with being one of the best posted men in the trade, 
and made firm friends by his genial manner and gift 
of story-telling. He had many upsand downs in busi- 
ness life. He was in Galveston when the big flood 
came and wiped him out. He afterwards, with others, 
started in St. Louis under the firm name of Willmarth, 
Grary & Kamenski, and later, when they dissolved, be- 
gan again under his own name. He was about seventy 
years old. 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 


Sellers. 


SALESROOM filled with Japanese merchandise of 
a different sort from the ordinary is that of the 
Taiyo Trading Co., 101 Fifth avenue. Their stock de- 
partment occupies the entire main floor of the estab- 
lishment, on which only goods that are carried for im- 
mediate delivery are shown. Some of the specialties 
now on view are breakfast sets, tea sets, vases, bowls, 
candlesticks, lamps, etc., in Awaji ware, a distinctive 
production in rich shades of old blue, corn yellow, rose, 
and green; Lusco ware, a fine quality of lustre in am- 
ber, burnt orange, green and other colors; the ‘‘Howo’’ 
pattern in open stock dinnerware; decorated lamps, 
bronzes, fibre trays, etc. 
2 
A trip to Chinatown should certainly be taken by 
buyers visiting the New York market if only for the 
purpose of calling at the salesroom of Soy Kee & Co., 
7-9 Mott street, where may be seen one of the largest 
and most diversified lines of merchandise from China 
shown in this country—and, what is more, ready for 
delivery. The company specializes in ‘‘Blue Canton’’ 
and ‘‘Gold Medallion’’ dinnerware, both of which pat- 
terns are reproduced in the concern’s advertisement on 
the cover page of this number. Many very odd and 
attractive articles for utilitarian and ornamental pur- 
poses are shown—bowls, vases for lamp mounts, lac- 
quer ware, incense and incense burners, trays, and 
novelties of every description. The subway to Worth 
street or the Third Avenue ‘‘L’’ to Chatham square 
make the showroom easily accessible from any part of 
town. 
Ko 
The Japana Specialty Co.’s publicity agent is what 
Artemus Ward would style “‘a poetical cuss.’’ Hear 
him: “‘The company believes that if more art could be 
put into the hearts and homes of the people there would 
be less suffering, great joy, a keener happiness exis- 
tent. It believes, because of this, that it is the un- 
equivocal duty of every business man to see that more 
artistic goods are placed before the public—that even 
the poorer and cheaper grades sold may not offend the 
eye or soul of the purchaser. The first thought of the 
dealer should be real true service to the outer and inner 


nature of his customer—before he once thinks of his 
own profit. It believes, with Henry Ward Beecher, 
that ‘flowers are sent to do God’s work in unrevealed 
paths, and to diffuse influence by channels that we 
hardly suspect’—that ‘they are the sweetest things that 
God ever made and forgot to put a soul into’—that 
they ‘speak of hope to the fainting heart’—that ‘they 
are real art because they are perfect.’ Sothe company 
seeks to place more flowers in the home—to let a few 
flowers tell their story in their own individual way. 
And with the Japana cut flower holder this is possible 
at a very low cost.’’ 
g 

The new light cut glassware recently introduced by 
the Hirsch-Malgood Co., 152 Bleecker street, is aptly 
advertised as ‘'the line that made Bleecker street pop- 
ular,’’ for there are very few buyers who have been in 
the New York market who have not visited the con- 
cerns’s showroom. The ware is totally different from 
the usual, and includes a choice collection of smart 
items made with the idea of meeting the requirement 
for refined utilitarian articles for the table that are both 
tasteful and extremely ornamental. 


A 


An announcement that will be welcomed by deal- 
ers is that new samples from the various well-known 
English factories represented in this country by Mad- 
dock & Miller, Inc., will be ready for inspection early 
in September. For a list of these, see inside cover 
page. 

3g 


Morimura Bros. are showing many lines of china 
from stock which will interest dealers, and a lot of dolls 
and toys which, because of the fact that they come 
from Japan, are bound to please the little ones. In art 
goods and novelties they show some surprising items 
which any crockery house can use to advantage. 


x7] 


L. Bernardaud & Co. carry open stock patterns in 
New York. ‘Their long years in business here have 
given them an enviable reputation for the variety and 
quality of their goods. There are many good designs 


in borders and sprays, together with more elaborate 
decorations. A visit to the market without seeing 
them would be a mistake. 


A showroom in which nearly every requirement 
can be met on account of the large number or factories 
represented by the concern is that of the Horace C. 
Gray Co., in the Fifth Avenue Building. It is a de- 
cided convenience that many buyers greatly appreci- 
ate. Fora list of the lines shown, see inside page of 
last cover. 

se 

The Gleason-Tiebout Co. are pioneers in many 
branches of the glass business and have produced some 
remarkable things in large pieces. Prominent among 
them is a fountain in one of the b‘g hotels at Atlantic 
City—a work of art that has attracted international in- 


Leese. 


g 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. call attention to a line of 
domestic decorated glass that no dealer can afford to 
pass by. The glass itself is of high quality, and the 
decorations are artistic and particularly well done. Of 
course this is only one of thousands of things which 
they show in their big warerooms. 


# 


George F. Bassett & Co. are displaying so many 
successful dinnerware patterns at their showroom, 72 
Park Place, that to select one or more for particular 
mention would be an invidious distinction. Through 
their long experience they have acquired the knack of 
knowiag a good seller almosi at a glance, and those 
shown in their present display have all demonstrated 
their right to be classed under that head. ‘‘The 
‘*Marie,’’ the copyrighted design, is still going strong. 

g 


One of the Fifth Avenue Building’s latest acquisi- 
tions is the F. L. Morgan Co., of San Francisco, whu 
announce the opening of their salesrooms here in Suite 
405 They are showing many unique thingsin incense 
burners, hammered bronze book-ends, vases, candle- 
sticks, lamps, Nikko carved mahogany smoking sets, 
nut bowls, serving trays, and an endless variety of 
novelties. The concern is also showing the complete 
line of the Pacific Importing Co. 

ot 

The Bonita Art Glass Co. are making some re- 
markably tine etched and decorated articles in glass. 
Their cameo etchings have made a big hit, as also have 
other gold decorations. 

sf 

Englisb goods at the salesroom of Edward Boote, 
35 37 West Twenty-third street, include china and 
earthenware from Cauldon’s, dinner and hotel ware 
from Wood & Sons, Grusvenor china from Jackson & 
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Gosling, teapots from Gibson & Sons, and dinnerware 
and blue dipt bowlsand jugs from James Broadhurst & 
Sons, al] which have contributed new designs that 
make the exhibit one of the best to be seen on the mar- 
ket. : 
sf 
The salesroom of Justin Tharaud, 25 West Broad- 
way, is attracting the attention that it merits with the 
fine display of dinnerware, etc., from L’Union Cer- 
amique, Limoges, France, for which he is sole repre- 
sentative in this country, and also the line of decorated 
glassware from the Edmonson Warrin studios. 


cs) 


Varied wants in glassware can be met satisfactor- 
ily in the lines represented by Thos. G. Jones, Fifth 
Avenue Building, which include a number of new items 
in pressed-cut vases, fruit bowls, colognes, rose bowls, 
baskets, jugs, relish dishes, etc ; an excellent design 
in a candy jar especially adapted for cutters or decora- 
tors; display jars, percolator tops, fish globes, blown 
and lime tumblers, etc. 


A 


The simple announcement that John Davison, Inc., 
have a stock of china and glass ought to be enough to 
induce buyers to visit them. Everybody knows the 
kinds of goods they carry, and that they represent qual- 
ity. A visit to their pretty wareroom will repay any 
buyer. 

a 

After four years of comparative inactivity on ac- 
count of the war, E. Torlotting has resumed business 
as usual, and buyers will find at his salesroom, 35 West 
Twenty-third street, an interesting showing of beau- 
tiful items in table glassware from the St. Louis Crystal 
Glass Co., Lorraine, France, as well as ‘‘Gouda’’ art 
pottery from ‘‘Plateelbakkery,’’ “‘Zuid-Holland,’’ for 
both of which lines he is the sole representative for 
the United States and Canada. 


A 


The high grade workmanship and originality dis- 
played in the line of decorated glass and china turned 
out by Edmonson Warrin, 49 55 Wooster street, are re- 
markable. The specialties include crest and monogram 
work, incrustations in gold and silver, engraving and 
silver deposit combinations, and novel conceptions in 
transparent and enamel decorations. The plates with 
hand-painted Sevres and Early English reproductions 
are tmnarvels of artistic beauty. The matching of old 
decorations is done so well that one cannot tell them 
from the originals. ; 

ce 

A pleasing variation in the Dickar Corporation’s 
line of ‘‘No-nik’’ tumblers with the protected edgeisa 
very effective silver-deposit decoration in a neat border 
effect. This style appeals very much to the customer 


who requires something more decorative than the plain 
tumbler, and is sold to the dealer at a price that allows 
a nice margin of profit. ‘“No-nik’’ patented soda foun- 
tain glassware is finding greater appreciation every 
day. The ‘‘Mirror’’ chain of candy stores have adop- 
ted it and find it the most satisfactory glassware they 


have ever used. 
s 


There is no more progressive cut glass factory in 
the business to-day than that of S. Munich & Co., 141 
Roebling street, Brooklyn, who have been improving 
their line from year to year until it compares favorably 
with the finest. 
naturally resulted in such an increase of business as to 
necessitate enlargement of facilities, the most recent 
being the addition of another floor and twelve more 
frames. Anew engraving machine, original with this 
concern, turns out the most remarkable work imagin- 
able, such as pictures of noted people, etc., which are 
reproduced in perfect detail. 
real rock crystal is much appreciated by connoisseurs. 
Buyers interested in procuring something good for their 
cut glass departments should investigate. 


¥ 


This continual improvement has 


The concern’s line of 


The dealer whose wants in domestic dinnerware 
cannot be satisfied at the salesroom of H. Benedikt, 7 
West Twenty-second street, would be difficult to 
please. 
of this class of goods in one wareroom in the city, 
comprising, as it does, the lines of the Canonsburg, 
Smith-Phillips, National, and W. S. George compan- 
ies. In glassware he shows a number of light cuttings 
and a big assortment of blown tumblers. Added to 
these is a line of stoneware and many housefurnishing 
specialties. 


His display offers the most extensive showing 


SOME SIDELIGHTS ON EXPORT TRADE. 


N a recent issue of ‘Printers’ Ink,’ Charles Kaye re- 
] ports the answers of five sales managers whom that 

periodical asked to single out what each considered 
the prime requisite in a salesman, and the successful 
means used in developing it. 

According to the sales director of a machinery making 
firm whose business is such that the company can formu- 
late no set rules for digging up prospects, but must, there- 
fore, rely chiefly on the resourcefulness of its staff, initia- 
tive is the sine qua non. In sizing up applicants this sales 
manager gives seven mental points out of a possible ten 
to the man “who has tackled things successfully on his 
own hook.’ He has found men who have operated small 
businesses of their own the most likely material, as they 
have a better sense of the relation between production and 
finance and a broader vision generally than the profes- 
sional drummer “who with equal facility turns from 
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Of 


course, he carefully inquires into the reasons why such 


pianos to picklelilli, from locomotives to lingerie.” 


If the rea- 
son was lack of capital that is not a deterrent; but if it 
was being asleep on the job, the deal is all off. Occasion- 
ally, however, he takes on a new man whose other quali- 
ties offset his being shy on enterprise. It is interesting to 
hear him: tell of what he does to develop the dormant 
quality : 


candidates went out of independent business. 


“As recently as a month ago, we sent a chap out. He 
had a wonderful magnetic personality, but his reports of 
the first half dozen stops denoted calls on the conventional 
round of trade taken from his customer list and the hotel 
telephone book. 

“Tt meant a jump of 400 miles for me, but I wired him 
to meet me at Knoxville the next Monday. Together we 
went back over the very route he had just covered. I 
purposely avoided the folks he had visited. I knew that 
had they been in the market he would have sold them. 
Instead, I nosed around and got acquainted with the 
‘key man’ in each town. From this individual—there is 
always one of you can find him—I learned of inside com- 
mercial conditions and new combinations of business men 
who were expecting soon to enter the manufacturing bus- 
iness, and would require equipment such as we sell. Get- 
ting in on the ground floor usually means standardization. 
and a steady stream of subsequent plant orders.” 

Sales Manager Number Two finds thoroughness the 
indispensable quality. The line of his house is so exten- 
sive that a salesman can sell something to practically 
He tells of his pet method for 
keeping his salesmen from following the line of least re- 
sistance, the drug and hardware trades, and neglecting 
the other opportunities for doing business. 

“My pet plan of counteracting this sinister influence is 
not new. But it’s darned effective. 


every merchant in town. 


I reserve an experi- 
mental territory of six average towns convenient to head- 
quarters which I canvass—but no more often than the man 
on the road is supposed to visit his trade. This is Bogey 
Territory—and the men have lots of fun with themselves 
seeing if they can slip it over on me, either by average 
sales per capita, or by sales to the largest possible number 
of customers. They regard it thrilling sport to make my 
record look like a wet dish rag—and it keeps me hump- 
ing to think up new schemes of getting orders. But I 
like to keep the bogey fresh on their minds and whenever 
any one says the housefurnishing shops or the haber- 
dasher can’t sell our merchandise, I flash the figures in- 
dicated on the chart above my desk. 

“Of course, selling these odd trades doesn’t bring a 
staggering volume in dollars and cents. But with con- 
centrated territories and an extensive line, we have to 
keep our men constantly alert to the importance of over- 
looking no one. Then again, it gives us intensive distri- 
bution, and we capitalize the good will generated by sell- 
ing so many diferent retailers.” 


Another device by which this manager secures thor- 
oughness is to make a map and tack system tell him ap- 
proximately how each man is traveling and frequently 
he wires ‘some patchwork jumper to go back and visit a 
town he has skipped—because they always serve pork 
chops and fried potatoes for dinner at the hotel.” Then, 
too, this firm calculates each quarter the number of pos- 
sible towns worked and grades the salesman’s standing 
accordingly. 

The third executive, head of a Middle Western bond 
house, holds the ability to tackle big customers the prime 
requisite. Here is his story of the way he developed it 
in a new salesman, a man of good address who had sold 
jewelry at wholesale: 

“He started out chuck full of ambition. But half-way 
he-flunked. He had never tackled really big business men 
before. He couldn’t call on the pompous banker without 
his knees trembling, or suffering all the pangs of a dress 
rehearsal. But he was honest and offered to quit on the 
spot without pay. He was so decent about it, though, and 
we needed a man so badly that I hated to accept his resig- 
nation. 

“Then I got a hunch. Wasn't there something I could 
do to help the poor chap along? I remembered I had been 
green on the job myself once. I wired him to come in— 
he thought it was the long, sad farewell. But I had 
planned otherwise. I greeted him so cheerfully that he 
didn’t know what was going to happen. 

“T insisted that he stay at the club for a week-end to 
think things over. But I didn’t leave him a moment alone 
with his thoughts. I had him out to dinner at the house 
Saturday night, then to the theatre with the family. I 
contrived to have him meet a few banker cronies at 
luncheon—tipped them off beforehand, and they played 
He had never met a banker 
socially before and pictured golden halos around their 


the game pretty cleverly. 
bald and shining domes. They swapped club stories, 
listened attentively whenever he spoke, and made that 
chap feel he was a wizard at finance—jotting down notes 
from his remarks and everything. 

“They complimented him upon his analysis of the bond 
market—and one even went so far as to persuade him to 
talk Tuesday evening before the local bank clerks’ club. 
He was a trifle nervous at first, but he got away with it. 
And this—together with the artificially created atmos- 
phere—increased that boy’s confidence so much that he 
voluntarily asked the chance to attempt the job again. He 
got it—and made good.” 

The sales manager of a fourth house found that the 
biggest curse of that business was orders for specials— 
stuff not regularly listed but which could be turned out 
in an emergency. ‘These specials, it was found on inves- 
tigation, were being sent out at a loss for the most part 
and the company set about making the men “sell clean” 
and cut out the extras. But they did not seem to come 


out, the trade would have them. As a compromise, 
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specials were made only for customers buying their reg- 
ular supplies from the company—but at a bigger margin 
of overhead than before. 
monthly cost records indicating the money made—or lost 
—on each job. On the specials they got sales credit for 
the profit only, and any loss was added to their selling 
But this compromise did not finally solve the 


The salesmen were given 


expense. 
problem. 

“All this time our branded lines were picking up. We 
were finally making money. Then we decided to make 
another checkup. How many of the men were selling 
clean? We found that 34 per cent. of orders were sold 
F. O. B. destination—with freight eating up as high 
And there were all sorts 
of odd concessions the force promised in an effort to get 
sales. Last July we cut them out in one fell swoop, and 
since have found that due to our technical journal adver- 
tising and the fact that we give good service, we haven’t 
suffered half so much as we rather fearsomely expected. 

“I know half a dozen firms who are losing money and 


as six per cent. of the margin. 


don’t know why. It’s because their men don’t sell clean. 
All these little bits of embroidery gnaw viciously at profits 
—F.O.B.’s, special orders, allowances, four per cent. dis- 
count for cash when the trade custom is two per cent.— 
and in the long run they don’t pay. It’s all right, maybe, 
when a manufacturer is struggling to get a foothold, But 
after that they grow like some poisonous fungus if he 
doesn’t watch out.” 

According to the fifth sales manager, the prime essen- 
tial is something that cannot be instilled. 

“Honesty, young man, honesty. That’s what I look 
for first, last and always. I wouldn’t have a crook in 
the place, even if he sold a million a month at a total 
salary and traveling expenses of a plugged nickel. I 
don’t try to instil it. Ifa man hasn’t got it, he’s out.” 


MISS HELEN AHREN AND 4AMBERG’S WALKING DOLL 4T 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


; 


| 
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STITT IT MTT 


A special meeting of the United 
States Potters’ Association was held 
in Pittsburgh on Tuesday to discuss 
the thirty-five demands which have 
been made upon the manufacturers by the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, a list of which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. These demands not 
only seek an average wage increase of twenty-five per 
cent, but conditions in shop operation are desired which 
will tend to decrease production. The present wage 
scale expires October 1 next. The character of the de- 
mands did not occasion much surprise among the man- 
ufacturers, as most anything was anticipated. It is 
very likely that the conference between the committees 
of the two organizations will begin September 2 in At- 
lantic City, and that sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Chalfonte, asusual. There is no telling how long the 
discussions will be continued. 


* e 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


It is reported that the pottery decorators, who have 
been working under independent union rules, will soon 
seek affiliation with the National Brotherhood of Oper- 
tive Potters. The decorators have not so far presented 
any new wage scale to the manufacturers. 


One local manufacturer has figured that should a 
25 per cent wage increase be granted the workers will 
then be receiving 143 per cent over the amount paidon 
some items before the war. During 1917 and 1918 the 
pottery workers were granted increases at various times 
totaling about 45 per cent. On articles for turning a 
new list is desired. Kilnmen want $1 per hour, with 
the ‘‘bench boss’’ receiving $1.12%4 per hour. Kiln- 
men now set kilns by the cubic foot, and they desire 
this plan abolished. 


* * 


An appeal has been made to pottery manufacturers 
hereabouts by the Pennsylvania Railroad officials to as- 
semble as far as possible carlots for shipment to trans- 
fer points. This request is caused by a shortage of 
help at the loca] railroad stations, and if package cars 
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are loaded at plants for distribution at transfer points 
the situation would be greatly relieved. 

Frank I. Simmers, of the Hall China Co., who has 
returned from an Eastern trip, stopped off at Atlantic 
City for several days en route. 

2 * 

Buyers here recently were J. G. Richards, for Hale 
Bros. Co., San Francisco; George O’Hara, for Trask, 
Prescott & Richardson, Erie, Pa.; M. Brourman, 
McKee’s Rocks, Pa. 


J * 


That buyers anticipate an advance is evidenced by 
the fact that many have placed business for future ship- 
ment at an open price. Those who have been in the 
district have been quick to grasp the situation and rea- 
lize what the manufacturers now have and will have to 
contend with. 


* * 
e 


The demand for open stock dinnerware is now the 
best in the history of the trade. The larger jobbing 
interests are especially active in placing orders for these 
lines. The most costly patterns offered are in very 
great request, although the demand for popular- priced 
lines is by no meansslow. Some of the larger jobbers 
have asked for patterns which they can control, and 
when these have been granted have ordered them in 
very heavy volume. Mer 

The Rogers Hotel Co., with headquarters at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., contemplate the erection of a chain of 
hotels. Their plans call for the erection of new hotels 
in Steubenville and this city. 

The E. M. Knowles China Co. is the first to show 
a new dinnerware shape for 1920. 

* * 

Despite the betterment of production, manufactur- 
ers are constantly meeting with drawbacks. Some- 
thing is bound to bob up to delay the quick movement 


of ware. Kiln-drawers say kilns are too hot to draw; 
clay workers have this or that excuse for lessened pro- 
duction, and other untoward things occur which keep 


the factory managers ‘‘on their toes.’’ 


Supply salesmen announce that deliveries of ‘‘dec- 
als’’ for the 1920 lines will not suffer any delay this 
season, and delivery of exclusive editions is already 


being made. 
2 * 


The McDanal Refractory Porcelain Co. has been 
formed at Beaver Falls, Pa., with a capital stock of 
$15,000. 


* * 


The Sterling China Co., which heretofore has 
made white ware only, is now showing a line of decor- 
ated hotel goods. 


PAYING WAGES THROUGH A BANK ACCOUNT. 


OT long ago the manager of a big industrial plant 
in England saw several hundred of his employees 
crowded around the paymaster’s window, drawing their 
wages. It struck him that this was not only a waste 
of their time, but that it was an undignified scramble 
for the money they had earned. He would not have 
liked to get his own salary that way. It seemed as 
though a more modern method of paying wages might 
be contrived. 

Going back to his office, he worked out a plan that 
Instead of 
asking employees to congregate around the pay window 
and wait their turn, they may open a checking account 


combines dignity, time-saving and thrift. 


at any bank selected by themselves, and the company 
deposits wages each week to the employee’s credit in 
his own bank. ‘The employee then pays household 
bills by check, draws out whatever cash is needed, and 
leaves the balance in the bank as savings. The com- 
pany makes a further contribution to his account rep- 
resenting about five per cent interest on all the money 
which he is able to save. 

The plan is already being adopted in this country, 
as we noted ina recent issue, and with very satisfac- 
tory results. Before the war, a dollar belonging to an 
employee anda dollar belonging to an employ2r were 
seldom on speaking terms. ‘They represented two en- 
tirely different kinds of money and had no association 
with each other on the employer’s books, nor ever com- 
bined for teamwork. But war finance broke down this 
‘“class consciousness’’ between the two dollars. When 
employees bought Liberty Bonds or pledged themselves 
to take a certain number of Thrift Stamps weekly the 
employer volunteered to do the accounting, deducting 
bond payments from wages and slipping Thrift or War 
Savings Stamps into the payenvelopes. This brought 
a new viewpoint to both parties. The wage earner 
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often saved money for the first time in his life. and tke 
employer felt that thrift had a stabilizing value in his 
work force. That wasa value worth paying for, and 
presently the employer was acding money to employ- 
ees’ savings in the form of additional interest or a 
bonus. Now the idea is being carried further, as in 
this English plan of paying wages, extending decent 
banking facilities to wage earners. 

For lack of a checking account hard-earned money 
is often frittered away. But any man or woman who 
banks money and pays bills by check, and accumulates 
savings for investment, soon learns to manage money 
matters skillfully. The common distrust of banks dis- 
appears. The banker’s counsel is sought in matters of 


investment. There is an improvement all around. 


THE HELP QUESTION. 


By B. U. May. 


T is always a problem just where to obtain help to 
properly man the various counters of a compara- 
tively small retail store. In the larger ones the situa- 
tion is not so troublesome, for a large store will always 
receive more replies to a properly-worded advertise- 
ment for help; and this in a measure helps to solve the 
problem. 

Just what a properly-worded help-wanted adver- 
tisement consists of is a moot point; but the following, 
the result of much experimenting, comes pretty close 
to filling the bill: 


plies BLANK STORE has an opening for a bright 

young man, who can be sure of a steady position 
if he shows ability and an inclination to absorb every 
detail of the business. 


You will note that it states nothing in regard to 
salary and the qualifications a salesperson is supposed 
to have. This is done fora purpose. Ifa likely ap- 
plicant presents himself the matter of training comes 
later. Besides, the newcomer who has nothing to un- 
learn possesses an advantage. 

As socen as a new Clerk is engaged the proper thing 
to do (no matter how much his service is needed) is to 
place him marking goods, wrapping packages, and 
eventually as assistant to some experienced salesper- 
son. 

This takes time, of course; and the teaching may 
be costly; but it is not well to entrust the new clerk 
with the ‘‘voice of the store’’ until he demonstrates his 
worth. 

If a clerk is placed back of a counter without this 
preliminary training he is liable to permit customers to 
depart with a poor impression of the store. In such a 
case the customer does not say: ‘‘The clerk who waited 
on me to-day was inefficient’; put: ‘‘Blank’s store is a 
poor place to trade, and I shall not go there again.’’ 


a a 
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The Job of Soldiering. 


Experiences Related to Our Reporter By Men in the China and Glassware Trade 


Now 


Back From Service. 


MONG the first to go and last to return from the 
A war was Louis Cruveilher, with L. Bernardaud & 
Co. He left New York in August, 1914, putting in four 
and a half years of the hardest kind of work. He will 
not talk of his experiences. They are too dreadful, and 
to recall them gets on his nerves. 
ever, that he was gassed, and-at another time was buried, 


It was learned,..how- 


with four others, in a trench by the explosion of a shell. 
Two of his companions were killed. He was dug out 
with three broken ribs. 


He says the world cannot appreciate the sacrifices the 


LOUIS CRUVEILHER. 


boys made. 
up to their middle, the strain on the nerves while on picket 
duty, to say nothing of the fighting, have been written and 


Stories about standing hours in icy water 


re-written, but no one can by merely reading get any 
idea of what these things really mean. Who can adequate- 
ly describe the hideousness of a dark, 
shells bursting all around and threatening death to the 


\Vho can depict 


rainy night, with 


men awaiting the command to advance? 
the emotions of men going into battle knowing that death 
awaits them or their enemies? Have, you ever heard a 


%a 


man tell of his killing another, even an enemy, in battle? 
How can one appreciate the sufferings of those whose feet 
and legs were frozen so that they had to be amputated! 
Who can understand the feelings of the man who is 
gassed, wounded, or shell-shocked? To those who have 


suffered, description is a farce. 


oy? 


When the call of her sons to the colors was made by 
France, Fernand Desmaison, of the New York office of 
L. Bernardaud & Co., was at the factory in Limoges and 
joined the first levy sent to Belgium to stay the onslaught 
of the Germans. In charge of a squad of ‘men, in his 
first battle he went over the top. They had not gone far 
when his men began to drop. First a man to his right, 
only a few feet away, was killed. Then a man on his left 
A bullet landed in his 


Then he got another in 


went down. Then he got his. 
shoulder, but did not stop him. 
the leg. Using his first-aid kit, he bound up the wound 


and pressed on. Then a machine gun spat, and he had 


r at Pas 6 
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FERNAND DESMAISON. 


a bullet in his shoulder. He fell in No Man’s Land and 


lay there for three days, the battle raging all around him. 


Agonized by the pain in his wound, and suffering for 
water he lay among the dead and wounded. But worst of 
all was the smell of the decaying dead. That odor lingered 
in his nostrils for months. He was more fortunate than 
some of his comrades, however, for while he lay there 
three days others had to endure five days of torment. 
He was sent to a hospital, and when discharged was pro- 
nounced unfit for military duty. He therefore returned 
to his duties with L. Bernardaud & Co. Later he was 
caught in the New York draft. He could have obtained 
exemption, but didn’t, and was sent to Syracuse, where, 
when they discovered he was a Frenchman, they were 
very glad to utilize his linguistic ability, and he continued 


to act as interpreter until demobilization. 


os 


“You’ve heard of being scared until your hair stood 
on end. Well, that was what happened to me when a 
piece of shrapnel just missed me by less than a foot,’’ said 
William F. Wagner, New York representative of the 
Salem China Co., and formerly a lieutenant in the Fourth 
Replacement Regiment. 


“It happened while we were at Camp Gordon, Atlanta, 


WM. F. WAGNER. 


Ga. I was instructing recruits in the use of the trench 
mortar, the shells of which are supposed to explode when 
they hit the ground about 800 yards distant. This one 
particular shell, which I shall remember affectionately 
for the rest of my days, played a queer trick by exploding 
overhead only ten feet in the air, and a generous piece 
of it made straight for my bean. I immediately visualized 
a military cortege, with flag-draped casket, regimental 
band playing funeral march, and Lieutenant Wagner as 
the reason for it. 

“I can laugh about it now; but, believe me, every time 
I think of it I get a feeling which I imagine is very like 
a severe attack of-sea-sickness.” 


Ulysses Skelton, associated with his brother Fred, in 
the latter’s agency business, who spent considerably over 
a year at Camp Upton, L. I., as a member of the motor 
transportation corps, told of a wild night that sticks vivid- 
ly in his memory. 

“One Saturday myself and seven friends were notified 
that we had been granted a twenty-four hour leave be- 
“After 
taps, when everything was quiet for the night, we watched 
our chance to slip out to where a Fiat roadster owned by 


ginning at 6 o’clock Sunday morning,” he said. 


ULYSSES SKELTON. 


one of the fellows was in readiness for a hasty departure. 


It took little time to get started. Some were hanging on 


the mud-guards and wherever it was possible to get a . 


toe-hold. When we reached the main road the chap who 
was driving gave her the gas—and, say, I’ve heard talk of 
how many miles an hour one could make with that Italian 
car. Let me tell you, we made all it is reputed capable of 
doing, and then some more. The boys had to hang on for 
dear life. At one place where we struck a rut in the road 
my hat flew off, and before I could make the driver under- 
stand what had happened it was a mile or two behind and 
I had to continue the rest of the way without any head- 
covering. We reached Elmhurst, our destination, all 
right; but the boys said they would rather spend a day 
at the hardest kind of labor at camp than take that ride 
again.” 
e 

Relating an experience which will always live in his 

memory, despite every effort to forget, Milton C. Hill, Jr., 


a member of the United States Glass Co.’s New York 
office staff, who was a machine gunman with the 106th 
Infantry, said: 

“We had heard a rumor that our division had been 
On the night 
of the 24th of September—a wet, cold night—our regi- 
We had 
been told that we had an objective to take, and then we 


made shock troops, but did not believe it. 
ment started for Bellicourt (Hindenburg line). 


would be relieved. That sounded easy. After three 
days of rain in the front line we were told to prepare to 
go over the top at 5:31 a. m. 

“All night long both sides were laying down barrages 
on the front lines. One of the shells landed in the ma- 


chine-gun post of my buddy and wiped the crew out com- 


MILTON C HILL. 


pletely, leaving me alone to do the machine-gun work for 
the platoon. 

“At about five o'clock we went out about three hundred 
yards to line up on a white tape that had been laid during 
the night. 

“This tape is to fool Jerry. When our barrage lets 
loose he immediately lays a barrage down on our trench; 
but there is where we fool him. We 
are out on the tape. 

“At 5:31 we were not ready, but the barrage cut loose 
and we had to go. Nine hundred yards to go through 
hell! 


«“p 
“Db 


We are not there. 


efore going our major had told us that all we had to 
do was take a nice walk behind our barrage, get in the 
German trenches, dig in, get relieved that night, and 
that’s all there would be to it. What there really was to 
it were 400 dead and 2,500 wounded. 
rounded us, and our ammunition gave out; hence it was 
a case of using the best thing we could find to fight with. 
And it was some scrap! 


The Germans sur- 


As you know, Jerry drove us 
back; but we reorganized, went over again, and beat 
them up. 
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“Going over, one of our fellows had his head taken 
clean off by a three-inch shell, and my lieutenant had in 
the neighborhood of fifty machine-gun bullets in him. 

“Tt all seems like a nightmare to me now.” 


a 


“The war made mea cynic,” says Herman Kashins, who 
served with Battery B, 305th Artillery, 77th Division. 
“A fellow suffers so many disillusions while on the firing 
line that he comes back in a more or less skeptical frame 
First of all, few of us ever thought we were 
I don’t remember ever 


of mind. 
going to get scared up front. 
Dysentery was very prevalent. 
It is simply 


meeting one who wasn't. 
I had it for the entire first week under fire. 
a charitable term used by the medicos in lieu of ‘scared.’ 
I will say, however, that one becomes accustomed to it, 
and then callous, and somewhat careless, too. 

“T used to laugh every time I read in the ‘Satevepost’ 
or some other periodical (yes, we got a magazine once in 
a while) of some thrilling experience of a news corres- 
pondent—how he witnessed some outfit going into battle 
with flags flying and the men singing and whistling. 
Bunk! Just pure bunk! 
on the line I never once saw any flag. 


In my five and a half months 
I think the Ger- 
mans would have been well pleased to have seen flags 
flying wherever the allies were located. They’d never fly 


a flag a second time. As for bands—I don’t know what 


HERMAN KASHINS 


the usual thing was, but I know that the band in my reg- 
iment was broken up as soon as we began to see real 
fighting. We whistled and sang quite a lot at the begin- 
ning of some forced march, but not for long. Exhaus- 
tion and an empty stomach do not mix very well with 
singing. We were too busy watching the ground to see 
that it din’t come up to meet us. 

“Outdoor life? Good food? 
dugouts, bunk holes, stables, filth, exercise (no end of 
that ), and hard tack. 

“Let me tell you, the thrills are experienced before and 


Good exercise ? Yes— 


after—not during the war.” 


Langley Hawthorn, assistant buyer of china and glass- 
ware at Wanamaker’s New York store, who enlisted in 
the navy as a boatswain’s mate in May, 1917, and was 
discharged from service as a lieutenant in November, 
1918, had an experience at sea which he will never forget. 

A blow, which developed into a hurricane said to be 
the worst that had ever been encountered on the North 
Atlantic, started with sudden terrific velocity before the 
little ship of 1150 tons on which he was acting as navi- 
gating officer was well out of Glasgow harbor. The gale 
continued with a force that tossed the boat relentlessly 


LANGLEY HAWTHORN. 


about, and for seven days and nights he did not get a 
wink of sleep. When at the end Of* this time they had re- 
covered their bearings they were forced to turn back to 
port for repairs with eight feet of water in the hold. 

As a result of exposure and strain Lieut. Hawthorn 
was stricken with a severe attack of influenza and was 
removed to the York Hill Hospital in Glasgow, which 
was devoted principally to the treatment of English army 
officers, with whom, during the ten days he spent there, he 
formed a number of warm friendships. 

The day after his release from the institution, and while 
in the city obtaining instructions for the sailing of his 
vessel, the news of the armistice came. Immediately a 
holiday was declared, and such a hilarious time he never 
witnessed before, and never expects to again. 

On his way to the boat he stopped at the hospital and 
invited several of the army officers to accompany him, 
which they did, and the remainder of the day was spent 
aboard in appropriate celebration. 

In sharp contrast to the horror of a seven days’ storm 


at sea, when the hope of ever seeing land again was 


almost given up, this stands out in Lieut. Hawthorn’s 
mind as the most enjoyable time of his life. 


ad 


“IT believe I could qualify as a first-class kitchen me- 
chanic after one of my experiences,” said Lieutenant 
Donald M. Miller. “While at the S. A. T. Camp at the 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., seven 
of us, all sergeants, were selected to be sent to the officers’ 
training camp at Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Among our number was Sergeant Levy, who upon our 
arrival in Jacksonville lost no opportunity to ingratiate 
The day 
after our arrival he learned that the kitchen police were 


himself with the commanding officer there. 


to be off duty for twenty-four hours, and volunteers were 
wanted for the work; so he promptly stepped up and 
offered the services of himself and his six comrades, and 
his offer was as promptly accepted. . 

“The rest of us nearly dropped dead when he told us, 
especially when we found what was expected. 


DONALD M. MILLER. 


“My line of duty ranged from wielding a mop to peel- 
ing potatoes, and before my time was up I was as expert 
at removing the jackets from the tubers as the most 
efficient pot-wrestler. 

“We saw to it that Sergeant Levy peeled the onions; 
and, believe me, he shed well-deserved tears over the 
mess he had gotten us in.” 


J. Rader, with Cox & Company, enlisted in the 57th 
Regiment Coast Artillery and sailed for France, May 10, 
1918. On the eve of his departure he became engaged to 
the daughter of F. E. Bermas, buyer for McCreery. He 
landed in Brest, May 25, and was herded into a box car 
labelled, “8 Horses or 40 Men.” 
be lonesome so far away from home seventy-four others 


For fear that he mgiht 
were put in with him. He was immensely amused by the 
French locomotive with its little whistle, like the exhaust 
of a peanut roaster. After a season in a training camp 
they were sent to the front, and almost immediately came 
under the shell fire of the Germans. The casualties in his 
regiment were very heavy, as they were constantly bom- 
barded by German planes. The division of which, his reg- 
iment was a part did its share of bombarding, however, 


R. J. RADER. 


having fired eight thousand rounds 
four hundred tons of steel—at the enemy. 


an equivatent of 


A rather amusing incident occurred while they were 
stationed at Beaufort. The civilian inhabitants, who had 
been sent behind the German lines before the Meuse drive, 
One. old 
man hurried to his abode, descended to the cellar, rolled 


were returning to their half-destroyed homes. 


a huge stone from its resting place on the earthy floor and 
from a hole underneath withdrew a sack containing five 
thousand francs. Three or four of the stalwart artillery- 
men who had been quartered in the house during the old 
Frenchman’s absence, and who were w atching his actions, 
fainted, and had to be carried out on litters. 


a a 


“A pathetic incident which also had its pleasant side 
happened November 5, during the second part of. the 
Argonne drive,” said Louis Getzoff, with Edmonson War- 
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rin & Co., formerly a member of the 306th Infantry. 
“After four days’ 
eighteen men were left in our platoon, the remainder 


participation in the attack only 
having been killed or wounded. But undaunted we pur- 
sued the Germans, who were retreating very fast. Finally 
coming to a big hill, back of which was the little town of 
99 


La Basace, we were ordered to go in and “mop it up. 
As we moved along cautiously we noticed at the cross- 


roads leading into the village a Jot of people whom we at 
first mistook for Germans. _ The Sergeant immediately 
ordered us t@ lie down while he with four others went 
aheady “ft swas soon discovered that these people were 
the Fréngh inhabitants of tlie place who had come out to 
AB the, , Gerinays left, they had informed them 


that the nemo, would S06n. be there. 


greet lis. 


“Such a greeting it was! Women and children laughed 
and cried hysterically, and all, including the men, hugged 
and kissed us amid shouts of ’Vive l’Amerique!’ 

“We stayed in the town until the next day, and it was 
one grand celebration from our arrival until we departed. 
There was nothing too good for us. We were given the 
best they had to eat, plenty of wine to drink, and treated 
royally in every way. 

“Contrast this with our previous four days, during 
which we had no time to think of eating or sleeping, and 
you will understand why I look back upon it as one of 
the very brightest spots in my experience.” 


P 


“One of the most amusing incidents of my service with 
the U. S. Ambulance Corps in Italy,” says James Bryce, 
superintendent of United States Glass Co.’s Factory G, 


and son of Marion G., president of the company, 


“occurred several days before we left the small town of 
Vipacco, Austria, where we had been quartered for four 
months. 

“The section had been decorated in the morning with 
the Italian War Cross by the colonel of the Italian regi- 
ment to which we were attached. Early in the afternoon 
we got word that the general in command of the district 
would be at our quarters to bid goodbye to the Americans, 
as we were to leave in a day or two. This general had 


JAMES BRYCE. 


entire charge of the Italian armies operating on the French 
front, and was a most important personage. 

“Prior to receiving the word half of our section, in- 
cluding all the officers with one exception, had taken the 
balance of our motor equipment to Udine, where it was 
to be turned over to the quartermaster of our branch of 
the service ; consequently all that remained were fourteen 
men and a sergeant to receive the highly complimentary 
visit of this famous general. 

“We waited two or three hours for his arrival, and in 
the meantime about fifteen captains, majors and colonels 
arrived to pay their respects to the visitor. 

‘Late in the afternoon he arrived, and his entire staff 
The 


different Italian guards in the entire districts were turned 


with him in a number of handsome limousines. 


out, and his entry was heralded by trumpets. There must 
have been at least fifteen officers in his entourage, making, 


with the ones already there, a group of thirty to thirty- 
five. 

“We poor Americans were lined up, and the sergeant 
did his best to appear at ease under the trying circum- 
stances, but I can assure you it was one of the most embar- 
rassing situations I was ever in. We were clothed in the 
uniforms that we had been wearing for many months, 
and presented a rather bedraggled appearance. 

“Imagine the situation—fourteen men and a sergeant 
being reviewed by a general and thirty-odd officers!” 


THE BASKET TRADE. 


HIS industry, the products of which are all hand- 

made, is looking forward to a marked revival of 

interest in its manufactures now that peace is assured 
and the markets of the world will again be open. 

In 1914, at the beginning of hostilities, Germany 
was the largest source of supply for fancy baskets, 
and supplied a large share of staple goods as well, 
though in this field it had as competitors some of its 
allies as well as some of its enemies. Production be- 
came greatly reduced and finally was halted altogether 
from both our friends and our enemies. 

The basket dealers in this country, with character- 
istic ingenuity, proceded to manufacture as far as pos- 
sible and supply the demand for merchandise which 
was formerly impcerted, and in a great measure they 
were successful, though through lack of skilled labor 
in this field production fell far short of the demand. 
Not only were manufacturers handicapped thrcugh lack 
of lator, but the necessary raw materials were nct 
available. 

Japan then entered the field as a large supplier of 
basket wares, and in certain fields was successful in 
producing merchandise that measured up to standards. 
Several smaller countries also appeared as suppliers of 
basket ware who previous to 1914 had never been able 
to obtain a foothold in this market. 

With the signing of the armistice the inhabitants 
who had been driven from their homes in Belgium and 
France returned to the devastated regions and shortly 
thereafter resumed the manufacture of such baskets as 
they were able to produce. This output has been in- 
creased as months have passed, and a fair volume of 
goods now arrives weekly in this country. 

England as yet has not re-entered the field. 

What Germany and her associates in the war can 


produce is problematical, as is also the attitude of the © 


public towards the reception of their goods. 

Prices on merchandise of all kinds in the basket 
line have advanced from two to four hundred per cent 
over those obtaining before the war, and with the pres- 
ent condition of labor it seems Joubtful if there will be 
any declines for some time to come, while there are in- 
dications that as the greater demand makes itself felt 
there may be further raises in price. 
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Giving to Workers Share in Control. 
Fa 


HAT wages and shorter hours alone cannot hold 

- workmen was the conclusion reached by Wm. De- 
muth & Co., manufacturers of tobacco pipes and smok- 
ers’ articles, when the problem of maintaining an or- 
ganization, despite the lure of the munition plants, was 
Study of 
the question of how to supply an interest corresponding 


tackled soon after the start of the world war. 


to the old pride of good workmanship, when an artisan 
having completed his task would cail in his neighbors to 
admire his handiwork, resulted in the adoption of a plan 
that has finally come by the title of “Industrial Democ- 
racy.” Little by little everything that the company wished 
to accomplish in the direction of an increased and yet a 
quality production, together with the creation of a satis- 
fied and an interested working force, has been accom? 
plished. 

An executive of the company, which employs 900 men, 
explained to a Times reporter that the common mistake 
made by concerns which have the betterment of their 


employes at heart seems that of adopting a bonus or a 


dividend plan and letting their efforts stop there, as if this 
were the panacea for all industrial evils in the labor 
class. The dividend scheme was adopted in his own fac- 
tory, but only as the first step toward placing the rela- 
tioins of the company with its employes on a more ideal 
basis. 
workers as “extra money.” 

Following the introduction of the dividend, however, 


The bonus merely excited the interest of the 


a system of self-government was installed, based on that 
of the country. There is a cabinet, consisting of the ex- 
ecutive officers of the company; a senate, composed of 
foremen and heads of departments, and the house of 
representatives, whose members are elected by secret and 
popular vote, one representative for each twenty em- 
ployes. Any question affecting working conditions, safety, 
Sanitation, wages, piecework rates, &c, is brought up be- 
fore either of the three government bodies and any rec- 
ommendation decided upon after careful discussion is 
brought to the next body for action. No change becomes 
a law until it has been approved by all three bodies. 

In this way it has been found that difficulties are avoided 
‘Tather than cured, and it differs to just this extent from 
the ordinary shop committee plan. The fairness with 
which the members of the house have always handled 
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wage adjustments, stated the company executive, has been 
remarkable and a complete surprise to those in control of 
the business. He gave an example where twenty-five 
men about four months ago were somewhat influenced 
by an outsider, who had formerly worked for the con- 
cern, and was then working for a competitior. He per- 
suaded them that the time was ripe to strike for more 
money. The men were requested to bring the matter 
before the house. 


pointed to consider the matter. The committee, after ex- 


This was done, and a committee ap- 


amination of the books and obtaining the rates of pay for 
the former year, six months, and three months, reported 
back to the house that the demand was unfair. The 
twenty-five men reported back to work immediately. 

At first the whole idea was considered a “fake” by 
some of the men, but gradually they grew as interested 
as the officers of the company in the course of the ex- 
periment. The division of savings in production, one-half 
to the company and one-half to the employes, was the 
basis for the dividend system. When it was explained on 
one occasion that because a number of men stayed out for 
an Italian holiday, the dividend was reduced 60 cents for 
each man, the holiday makers were quick to realize that 
they alone were not losing money, but their fellow-work- 
men are suffering. This quickly taught them cooperation. 

Another instance that taught the employes to put trust 
in the new system came up in regard to the distribution of 
work in one department. A group claimed that on a cer- 
tain style of pipe one-third more could be produced in a 
day than on any other style. A representative put this 
matter before the house. 
put up to the foreman for his individual judgment. A 


Ordinarily it would have been 


committee was appointed to investigate, the rates were 
found incorrect, and certain changes were eventually made. 
If the foreman’s snap judgment had been against the 
change, the men, no doubt, would have resorted to the 
expedient of a strike in order to adjust the grievance. 
The labor turnover was a source of constant worry to 
officials of the concern, just as it is in most branches of 
industry where skilled workmen are required. The rep- 
resentatives and senators soon took up this question, as 
it affected the dividends of their people. They found that 
in the sandpapering department many of the new arrivals 
left or were discharged within a period of thirty days. 


The course of training in this department under the ex- stay. The racial cliques disbanded since it was discovered 


that harmony paid better than discord. 


isting conditions covered many months, and it was figured 
A joint committee on suggestions appointed by the two 


that it cost the company $100 to train a sandpaperer, and 
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houses of government got hold of some labor-saving 


that $14,000 in dividends were lost to the employes be- 
ideas that would have gone to seed under the old regime 


cause only 20 per cent. of the newcomers stuck until they 
The result of the investigation of the and the usual attitude a foreman takes against a change. 


became trained. 
A rough cutting machine was brought out that enables 


sandpaper workers was a reduction of the training pe- 


riod, so that the new man was able to earn satisfactory one man to do twice as much work. A polisher was 
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money after three months. This was accomplished by evolved that did three times what one hand polisher could: 

employing experts to teach the new hands. accomplish. An improved chuck for boring rubber bits 
It became a matter of moment when a worker said he increased one department’s output 300 per cent. 

was going to quit, and his fellows got around him, tried A principle of production that the men soon recognized 

to find out what the trouble was, and to persuade him to was that quality pays. Whereas their individual earnings: 


might be increased by rushing their work, they made more 
by taking greater care and thereby increasing the divi- 
dend. Quality was quickly obtained, so that in spite of 
poor material the factory switched from a great number 
of “seconds” and “thirds” to “firsts” and “seconds” only. 
At the same time, production increased 10 per cent. and 
the whole products of the company went to a consider- 
ably higher plane. Dividends have reached 17.5 per cent. 

“We have had no labor trouble in our business for 
many years, and did not fear any at the time we started 
this plan,” said Leopold Demuth, president of the com- 


we do not believe that many workmen understand the 
Further. 
more, we do not believe that he should be made to suffer 


inevitable variation of the percentage of profit. 


for any losses connected with sales, finances or raw mer- 
chandise investments, all of which are beyond his control. 
Our plan is based upon a saving accomplished by the 
worker in both production as well as overhead. Further- 
more, under our plan whereby we give our employe his 
dividend every two weeks, incidentally in a separate en- 
velope marked “employe’s dividend,” he does not have 
to wait for what seems to him the indefinite future to 
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pany. “It seemed to us the wise, liberal, as well pay- 
ing policy. We had been established for over fifty years 
and when the growth of our business made intimate re- 
lationship between the employer and employe impossible, 
we realized that only through giving the worker his say 
in the running of the plant could we get the co-operation 
so urgently needed to further promote business. Hither- 
to, the labor leader had been the only teacher of the work- 
ing man and we knew it would pay us to endeavor to 
educate him in a way that would teach him the value of 
co-operation. 

“We believe that profit-sharing is one method, and ours, 
based upon actual performance of the worker, is another. 
The profit-sharing plan has many worthy features, but 
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learn whether or not the employer is living up to his 
promises. He can watch his dividend grow larger or 
smaller and soon he will begin to learn that when every 
machine, is running all the time he makes more money 
than when his fellow workers take holidays and machines 
are left idle. Thus he comes to know that co-operation 
means a larger pay envelope. 

“Of course, every business has its own individual prob- 
lems and no system laid down will be universally ap- 
plicable. But it is our opinion that the principles can be 
made to fit in any organization employing labor to any 
extent. 

“The biggest and most difficult task in the installation 


of this plan is establishing confidence between worker and 


executive. Without the co-operation of the whole body 
of workers, the idea must fall; but our experience has been 
that when employes are once convinced of the company’s 
sincerity, this co-operation is given whole-heartedly. Our 
dividend system, whereby the workers receive bi-weekly 
additions to their regular pay is a powerful factor in 
gaining this confidence. 

“We were working fifty-three hours a week. At one of 
the meetings of the lower house, it was suggested that 
the working hours could be reduced to fifty without a 
loss of production and a certain saving in overhead. The 
subject was argued from every possible angle. Finally, 
all three bodies came to the conclusion they would try it 
out. If the experiment resulted in any loss of production 
the workers agreed to go back to the fifty-three hour week. 
Everyone pledged himself to a full honest fifty-hour 
service, promising to avoid tardiness and idle machinery. 
Before the trial period was over the production was in- 
creased by about eight per cent, which meant better in- 
come and saving for all concerned. A few months ago 
the cabinet suggested to the men that as long as the first 
change of hours worked out so successfully the house 
and senate should consider the advisability of changing 
to a forty-eight hour week. After some deliberation the 
new schedule was accepted, and we are now working 
forty-eight hours without having decreased the produc- 
tion. 

“Many of our men are pieceworkers. Some were in 
the habit of rushing their work so that they could make 
the most money regardless of the quality of their out- 
put. At the meetings of the lower house, the representa- 
titves of the workers learned that this policy was lowering 
their dividends for it was resulting in a large amount of 
waste. The representatives brough home this fact to the 
workers, who began to realize that any gain made by 
rushing their work was more than offset by the loss in 
dividends caused by this method. Consequently, they 
soon began to turn out better work. 

“Another important factor in raising the standard of 
quality is that by reason of his having a voice in the 
management of the plant, the worker takes more pride in 
his product, as in the case of the craftsmen of old. 

“It has not in the slightest impaired the authority of 
the employer. On the contrary, that authority has been 
srengthened by reason of the fact that no important 
action is taken without the approval of the employes 
through their representatives; and today in our plant 
anyone inclined to be troublesome must reckon with the 
force of the opinion of his fellow workers, which is a 
most powerful factor. 

“From the human standpoint the most pronounced and 
satisfactory result—the one thing more than any other 
that has made it seem worth while—is that our community 
of interest idea has helped to make better men and women. 
It has increased their self respect, for they feel that they 
are now being treated not as “hands” but as men and 
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women. Consequently, one and all take pride in their fac- 
tory, pride in their labor, and pride in their product. 
Naturally, too, our community of interest idea has made 
life more worth the living in that employes and ourselves 
as employers now occupy the most happy kind of rela- 
tionship to each other.” 


PERSONAL. 


NE of the youngest of the manufacturers’ agents, 
Fred Skelton, who represents the H. C. Fry Glass 

Co. and the Beaver Valley Glass Co., has acquired a 
large clientele. He understands the glass business 
from A to Z, his knowledge of manufacturing being 
very thorough, putting him in a position to answer 
questions of a technical nature held by few. In the 
selling end he owes much of his education to ‘‘Sonny”’ 
Felker, who was one of the greatest glass salesmen in 
the trade. Fred (he is ‘‘Fred’’ to everybody) has a 
wonderful capacity for making friends. Heis generous 
to a fault, always good-natured, and nothing is too 


much trouble to oblige acustomer. He is not married, 


but lives with his mother and sister; and not the least 
of his good traits is his devotion to them. 


¥ 


E. Jinushi, of Morimura Bros., is a business man 
from the word go. He has an engaging smile, and 
when ke puts his hand out to greet a friend there is a 
warmth in his grasp that means a whole lot. He is 
quick to make decisions, and when he has said he will 
do a thing it is as good as done. 


qe 


The friends of Joseph Robbins, of the Artcraft 
Novelty Co., will be interested to learn that he was 
married. to. Miss Bertha Levin on June 15th. The 
happy couple are now back in New York after honey- 
mooning in the Adirondacks for a few weeks. 


¥ 


Dan Cupid hit three bulls-eyes with his arrows 
when he punctured the hearts of Valentine Treat, 
president; Sam Miller, crack salesman, and R. Sachsel, 
vice-president and factory manager of the Trego Doll 
Mfg. Co. The last named will be married next month. 


x 


Edward Butler, formerly with A. J. Fondeville & 
Co., finds his lot cast in pleasant places. Always an 
ardent yachtsman, he is now a yacht broker at Bergen 
Beach. It is a congenial occupation, with chances of 
making good money. re 


C. M. Igel, of Igel & Rothstein, Pittsburgh, was 
in town this week. Mr. Igel is one of the best posted 


men in his line. He is full of energy and an indefatig- 
able worker during business hours. But at his home 
he is different. He is a student, and has a wonder- 
ful library in which he spends much time. 


a 


““Pete’’ O’ Neil, ex-crockery buyer, was a welcome 
visitor to our office on Tuesday. He is just as full of 
good nature as when he bombarded the salesmen with 
witicisms for the purpose of getting inside figures. 
Pete has been out of business for several years; but it 
seems to agree with him, for he certainly is getting 


fat. 
Qe 


Alex. G. Menzies, local manager for the Cambridge 
Glass Co., has engaged A. J. Epter to assist him in 
covering the trade in the metropolitan district. Before 
entering the service, from which he was recently dis- 
charged, he had been connected with the glassware 
business for a number of years. His father was form- 
erly a number of the Keystone Cut Glass Co., and at 
present conducts a china and glassware establishment 
of his own in the Bronx. 

bad 


John Nixon returned to his desk on Monday very 
much refreshed after spending the week end at Atlan- 
tic City, where he went to meet C. B. Roe, of the con- 
cern. 


FROM AN IMPORTER TO HIS SALESMAN. 


EAR HENRY.—I have your letter from Chicago 

asking for an advance on your commission, and in 

reply, I am going to refuse you point-blank and then ex- 
plain my reasons for so doing. 

I know full well the cheques I send you will more than 
_ suffice, as I have also traveled, and know Just about what 
it costs to get along on the road. are 

No, my boy, tips are still a dime to the bellbby a and a 
quarter to the waiter. Rooms can still be had for $3 
per day and cigars two for a quarter. 

So long as a man makes the medium-sized towns his 
expense money is always ample, but as soon as he strikes 
the big cities he wants to splurge a bit—hit the high 
spots for awhile—as a change from what he has been 
enduring. 

Henry, were I to yield to your plea you would find 
yourself minus several hundred dollars at the end of 
your trip, and have nothing to show for it. Of course 
the money is yours, and if you insist I have no other alter- 
native than to send it; but I feel your good judgment will 
come to your aid. 

If it is for clothing, or some other good reason, don’t 
hesitate to tell me, for I have found that every dollar 
spent on clothing will repay the salesman many times. 
That is of course, within reason. A man need not be decked 
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with jewels to be rated well dressed. Generally speaking, 
the man who pays strict attention to his appearance has 
it all over the fellow who is content to go about looking 
shabby and run down at the heels. 

A few years ago we advanced our salesmen money as 
often as they asked for it. But the result was that at 
the end of a trip many were as poor as when they left. 
The habit grew upon one of our men so strongly that in 
order to protect his family we were compelled to send his 
wife a cheque each week, as he did not seem able to man- 
age his own affairs. 

I have also noticed, Henry, that the man with a side 
line of “chicken” is the fellow who oftenest draws ahead 
on his hard earned commissions. 

Last January one of our men came to me for a raise 
in salary. I had previously made up my mind to give him 
an advance, but knew by experience that at the end of the 
year, despite his increase, he would not have an added 
cent to show. I told him raises were not in order that 
season, and to wait till next year, but secretly entered an 
increase of $10 a week on our books and deposited the 
sum each week in the bank under his name. This chap 
had no sooner hit the road when requests for advances 
commenced to come in. We kept him in check as much 
as possible till the end of the year, and then I handed 
over the $500 we had saved for him. I fully believed that 
had we given him the ten dollars each week it would 
have gone the way of his other salary. 

Remember Micawber ? 
six and sixpence; 


“Income six shillings, outgo 
result, misery. Income six shillings, 
outgo five and sixpence; result, happiness. 
Trusting this long letter will not bore you, and that you 
will agree with me, I am, 
Your well-wisher, 
JOHN BLANK. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 7, 1919. 


HE most interesting news to wideawake buyers is 
that contained in the advertisements; and there is 
lots of it in our paves this week. 


ATEST advices from the conference of glass manu- 
facturers and workmen at Atlantic City were to the 
effect that a deadlock exists. The latter wil] not con- 
cede anything. If the manufacturers are compelled to 
accede to their demands the prices of glassware wili 
necessarily go scooting. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


HEN dressing a window, something more than 
just filling it up with a lot of ware must be con- 
sidered. The writer recently had occasion to visit a 
nearby city and passed a store which carries all kinds 
of goods, fiom the very low priced up to the best Eng- 
lish and French. In the window was ajumble of cheap 
and high cost wares placed without regard to grade; 
and the dresser must have been color-blind. The dec- 
orations fought each other. A brilliant red killeda 
delicate pink. There are certain shades of green and 
blue that harmonize, but it was evident the dresser did 
not know of them and had put tints together that made 
the observer grit his teeth. 
It is not a good plan to mix high and low grade 
goods. If it is desired to show both, so that passers- 
by may learn that the house carries both fine and cheap 
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wares, they should at least be separated. Above all, 
look to the colors, and do not put gaudy and dainty 
decorations alongside each other. 

In every establishment may be found someone who 
has an eye for the artistic. That person, and no other, 
should dress the window. 


THE CARE-FREE ONES. 


S. PITCAIRN came home from his vacation 

* Monday. He was at Poland Springs, Me., a 

place not only noted for its waters, which were the first 

to be bottled for distribution, but because of its charm- 

ing scenery. Mr. Pitcairn said he went there to be free 

from all business cares for a short period, having had 
a strenuous life for the last four or five years. 


Herman C. Kupper is summering at Avon-by-the- 
sea, near Asbury Park. He has a cottage there, to 
which he makes week-end motor trips. He was in Or- 
ange County last year, but likes the seashore better. 


A. W. Mackenzie, of Meakin & Ridgway, came 
back Monday from a two weeks’ vacation at Lake 
Mahopac. He was delighted with his visit, and speaks 
in the highest terms of the people he met. He played 
golf and had motor trips and delightful walks in spite 
of the fact that there were nine days of rain. 


William J. Hague will turn his customers over to 
his associates at George F. Bassett & Co.’s salesroom 
on Saturday when he leaves for Sparta, N. J., where 
he expects to put in the most of his two weeks’ stay in 
an effort to persuade that little red-cheeked country 
lass to change her mind about becoming Mrs. Hague. 
M. Ottomano, with the concern, and several other ac- 
quaintances will be in Mr. Hague’s party, which is 
sure evidence that he isn’t jealous of another fellow — 
stealing the girl. 


It is an unusual occurence for a person to be re- 
luctant to leave a hospital, but that was the attitude of 
Albert Rehberger, of the Saul Mfg. Co., who, after 
spending a fortnight’s vacation at Waterbury, Conn., 
entered the Post Graduate Hospital last week fora 
minor operation. His prolonged stay in the institution 
began to worry his friends, and upon investigation it 
was found that he was being attended by an extraor- 
dinarily good-looking nurse. He is back at business 
now, but says he is afraid of a relapse at any moment. 
It is rumored that his condition was brought about by 
an over-fondness for liquid refreshment, having been 
constantly filled tothe brim during his two weeks at 
Waterbury, where he was stopping with his father-in- 


law, who owns a big bottling plant putting up such 
wicked beverages as Coco-cola, ginger ale, etc. Mrs. 
Rehberger thinks his conduct is ample ground for 
divorce. Watch the papers for developments. 


Harry O. Phillips, of the Taiyo Trading Co.’s 
sales staff, will join the list of vacationists on Saturday 
when he leaves with his wife and daughter for Pat- 
chogue, L. I., where whatis said to be one of the most 
expensive hotels on the Island will extract his cash by 
the most up-to-date and painless method. He expects 
to spend a great deal of time at bridge when he is not 
tripping the latest steps to the strains Of jazzy tunes 
played by the hotel orchestra. 


E. F. Anderson, of George F. Bassett & Co., re- 
turned lasc Saturday looking ten years younger after a 
month’s stay at Chatham, on Cape Cod. He is as 
brown as a berry as the result of spending a great deal 
of time on the links—and, by the way, he has acquired 
some new strokes with the clubs that are right in the 
professional class. A private exhibition is being ar- 
ranged for members of the Pottery, Glass and Brass 
Golf Association who are desirous of improving their 
game. 


H. A. Ross, salesmanager for the Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Ross, is spending this week in New York, winding up 
a vacation trip the first part of which was spent at At- 
lantic City. While the former had no intention of 
bothering about business, he is so used to being con- 
“stantly on the job that he just can’t keep away from 
the concern’s local office, where he is in daily confer- 
ence with Manager Charles A. Kraft. 


Miss Mary Weitz, of Maddock & Miller’s stenogra- 
phic staff, has joined her family at Belmar, N. J., for 
a couple of weeks’ vacation. Since her recent experi- 
ence of having her suit-case stolen she says she is 
afraid to trust anything of value out of her sight, and 
has learned to sleep with one eye open. 


Miss M. L. West, buyer for George R. Crocker & 
_Co., Syracuse, N. Y., accompanied by her assistant, 
Miss Radliff, arrived in New York on Monday and re- 
mained until Thursday placing orders. The trip was 
not intended as a regular buying visit, but just a stop- 
off en route to Wales, Mass., where they are going to 
enjoy their vacations. 


Miss Adelaine Minderman, office assistant for 
Chas. A. Kraft at the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and 
Glass Co.’s local office, departed in high spirits last 
Saturday for a two weeks’ vacation at Lake Katrine, 
N. Y. She is a tennis enthusiast, and just the thought 
of being able to spend the most of fourteen days doing 
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nothing but swinging a racket was responsible for her 
being in such royal good humor. 

Wm. L. Wilcox, of the W. S. Pitcairn Corporation, 
is on his vacation, finding his recreation in motor trips 
from his home. A sensible way to rest and recuper- 
ate. 


AGREEMENT REACHED WITH BOTTLE 
MAKERS. 


HE new wage agreement reached in a conference at 
Atlantic City between committees representing 
the National Association of Bottle Manufacturers and 
the Association of Bottle Blovers of the United States 
and Canada becomes operative September 1. Conces- 
sions were grantedon both sides. Workers were given 
a twenty per cent increase. As there is a surplus of 
workers, it was agreed that no apprentices shall be 
taken on. The basic eight-hour day was agreed upon, 
except during the five summer months, when a forty- 
five hour week will be in operation. JThesummer stop 
is eliminated, although workers will be granted the 
right to take vacation periods between June 15 and 
September 15 of each year. 


SATISFYING THE SALESPEOPLE. 


NE of the most difficult problems which the execu- 
tives of retail stores have to face is that of keeping 
their salespeople satisfied with their earnings without 
forcing the selling costs of the various departments be- 
yond the ‘‘dead line’ that has been set asa result of 
years of experience. Many plans have been worked out 
to accomplish this purpose, but not many of them have 
done it. Some of them have failed because they were 
actually favoring the store while apparently benefitting 
the employees. Others had to be put into the discard 
because of the suspicious attitude adopted by the sales- 
people. Still others were abandoned because, while 
they looked fine on paper, they would not actually work 
out. 

These plans have varied all’the way from straight 
commission payment to salary, commission and bonuses 
the last named being offered in the form of prizes. In 
one of the most workable plans that has yet come to 
light the bonus, or prize, not only increases the income 
of the winners, but works to the general good of the 
employer. This plan was worked out by Albert Malsin, 
head of Lane Bryant, Inc., and is now in practice in the 
establishment of that firm. 

‘“One of the things we do,’’ said Mr. Malsin to a 
New York Times reporter, ‘‘is to give a monthly cash 
prize to the girl who has waited on the largest number 
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of customers during that period—that is, the girl who 
has made the largest number of actual sales. The sales 
totals for the month do not count in the awarding of 
this prize, and it frequently happens that the winner’s 
‘book’ is smaller than several of the others. 

“‘The reason for making the prize dependent on 
the actual number of sales, instead of the sales total, is 
to remove any temptation there might be for a girl to 
neglect one class of customers for another. In other 
words, if the prize were awarded on the basis of total 
sales a girl might be inclined tu rush her service of a 
customer who is not going to spend much money, in 
order to get one who is apparently more prosperous. 
This, naturally, is a thing that will not do the business 
any good, and must be avoided. 

‘“We give a second monthly prize to the girl who 
has the smallest percentage of returns. Every mer- 
chant knows what it means to have a high percentage 
of returns, and also that returns are not always due 
solely to a customer’s change of mind. He knows that 
often the salesgirl is too aggressive in her selling, and 
in this way forces on a customer something that the 
latter really does not want and should not have been 
sold. While we do not want underselling, we do not 
want overselling, either, and the prize is ofiered for the 
purpose of producing the happy medium. 

“There is also a monthly award to the girl who has 
lost the fewest numberof customers. This prize alsois 
awarded without regardtototalsales. Each girlis deb- 
ited daily with the number of customers turned over 
to her, and must turn in a written report on each. 
This report, if it says that the customer was lost, must 
tell the reason why. A record of the debited custom- 
ers is kept by the floor man. Losing customers is a 
serious thing for any business, so there is a pena!ty at- 
tached to this as well asa prize. While the girl who 
loses the fewest gets the $10 prize, the girl who loses 
the most gets another job, if she can. No giri is dis- 
charged, however, for being at the bottom of the list 
for any one month. It is only when she demonstrates 
her unfitness for the work by being at or near the bot- 
tom several times that she is let out. 

‘It sometimes happens that the girl with the big- 
gest ‘book’ for the month shows up poorly on the lost 
customer record. That lets her in for a word of warn- 
ing, for with us lost customers offset big sales. Just 
as a satisfied customer isan excellent advertisement for 
a store, a dissatisfied one hurts the business. There- 
fore we are constantly striving to reduce the number of 
the latter to a minimum. 

‘Because of our efforts along this line I believe 
that we have fewer lost customers than any establishment 
of equal size in the country. Our records show that we 
sell 90 out of every 100 women who come into the 
store. While this may be due in part to the fact that 
much of the merchandise we sell is of a special charac- 
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ter, I am confident that it is due principally to the 
campaign we are waging against lost sales. When we 
take on a new girl she is not allowed to come in contect 
with a customer until she has spent a week learning the 
stock, sizes, and other important things from the sales 
point of view. None of our customers is told by a girl 
that she thinks we have or haven’t got what is wanted. 
She knows. Contrast this with the method of many of 
the department stores and specialty shops, where a 
‘green’ girl is allowed at once to come in contact with 
the shopping public. That is one reason why some 
stores lose around 75 per cent of their prospective 
sales. 

“As for the remuneration of our salespeople, we 
have a salary and commission bonus system that is 
working out very well. As in other systems, each girl 
is assigned a quota based on her salary, and when she 
exceeds it she is paid a bonus based on a given percen- 
tage. These bonuses are paid monthly, and generally 
range from $1.50 up, depending on the efforts of the 
girls. In January, for instance, four of the girls drew 
bonuses of $35 each. 

‘“One feature of our plan is that the quotas and 

bonus percentage are constant, and do not change from 
month to month, as in other schemes. In addition to 
this a fresh start is made each month. Inother words, 
if a girl fails to reach her quota in one month she does 
not have to make it up the next before she is in line for 
a bonus. On the first of each month we forget what 
has happened in the past one. 
‘‘The results of the plan are satisfactory to all of 
The salesgirls are enabled to make more money, 
and the selling costs of the various departments have 
been reduced.’’ 
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DOING ALL, AND A LITTLE MORE: 


CERTAIN young man was engaged as salesman 
* in an establishment where there are ten others. 
These men fulfilled their obligations and sold goods; 
but they stopped there. The young man, who camein 
as the lowest-salaried of them all, saw many things 
that ought to be done, and when not engaged in wait- 
ing on customers busied himself in rearranging stock, 
dusting, sweeping, and doing all he could to make the 
place attractive. He wasneveridle. Shortly after his 
advent the manager left, and the proprietor, who kepta 
close watch on his men, advanced the newcomer to the 
vacated position. There were heart-burnings and 
jealcusies, of course, on the part of those who had been 
years with the concern. 

The young man is to-day at the head of his own 
business, while the clerks who chided him for doing 
things for which he was not paid are still clerking it at 
small salaries. 
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Handing, Stand and Portable Lamps; Light- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


Illuminating Devices. 


a 


ITH the regular fall buying season for lamps fast 
approaching, new designs are beginning to put 

in their appearance in the various showrooms. ‘‘As 
far as business is concerned,’’ 
ufacturer, ‘‘we could go along on just what we have 


said one prominent man- 


had for the past several months and not suffer in the 
least, but as it has been the custom to bring out new 
designs at this time of year we are doing it more as a 
matter of habit than anything else.’’ This expresses 
the condition of the lamp market to perfection. Buy- 
ers are so eager for goods that they are not particular 
As long as it 
is attractive they'll buy, the main consideration being 
delivery. Many have their orders in already for the 
holiday trade, not wanting to take any chances on not 
getting them filled intime. As has been noted in pre- 
vious issues, the phenomenal demand for lamps at re- 


as to whether the design is new or not. 


tail has entirely upset the usual trend of wholesale 
Where it formerly was confined 
mostly to regular buying periods, it is now distributed 
throughout the year. 


business in the line. 


* 


Besides producing an array of clever new designs 
in lamps in lacquer, mahogany and decorated styles, as 
well as silk shades in any number of strikingly differ- 
ent combinations, comprising one of the most extensive 
lines to be found on the market, the increase in manu- 
facturing facilities recently acquired by the M. Herbert 
Co., 8 West Twenty-second street, will enable the con- 
cern to ship all orders promptly—an important consid- 
eration these days, when the unprecedented demand 
keeps factories crowded to capacity. 


yw 


The latest line of lamps to be placed upon the mar- 
ket is thatof the Manhattan Lamp Works, Inc., 129-31 
Grand street, and judging from the first achievements 
of the concern it will create a genuine sensation in the 
trade. Charles P. LeBerthon, who has been promin- 
ently identified with the lamp business for many years, is 
president of the new firm, which in itself is a guarantee 
that whatever the firm does will be done right. 
Months were spent preliminary to the establishment of 


the new factory in the origination of unique designs 
and special treatments in finish that would be absolutely 
different, and they have succeeded magnificently in 
their purpose. 
been highly enthusiastic, and it is already establishing 
itself as a ready seller at retail. A cut of one of their 
lamps is shown in the concern’s advertisement appear- 
Buyers should write for prices and 
other interesting information about the line. 


a 


Among the special features of Koscherak Bros.’ 
Art Polychrome line are the many decidedly quaint 


Everyone who has seen the line has 


ing in this issue. 


conceptions in lamp standards andcandlesticks. They 
are as artistic as can possibly be imagined. The illus- 
trations above convey only a vague idea of their beauty. 
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Judging from the new designs shown thus far at 
the salesroom of Edward Miller & Co., 68 70 Park 
Place, their fall lines will even surpass past efforts. The 
concern’s designers have succeeded admirably in getting 
away from the ordinary, and have produced new 
shapes, designs and finishes that will finda hearty wel- 
come among buyers. 


Right up to the minute, if not just a trifle ahead of 
the times, are the new lamps that have arrived from 
the factory at the Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co.’s show- 


room in the Fifth Avenue Building. This concern will 
have no difficulty in retaining its reputation as a pace- 
setter 1f it continues to turn out as interesting an as- 
sortment of styles as are now cn view. As one buyer 
was heard to remark, ‘‘There is enough cleverness dis- 
played in this line\for three or four.’’. 
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The special $65 assortment of eight beautiful ori- 
ental lamps for library, den, foyer, desk, etc., consist- 
ing of two of each styie, ‘‘Nubian Girl,’’ ‘‘Elephant,’’ 
“‘Buddah,”’ ‘‘Arabian Camel,’’ with decorated parch- 
ment shades in appiopriate oriental designs to match, 
advertised in this week’s issue by J. M. Harris, 324 


Fifth avenue, will appeal instantly to the buyer who 
appreciates exceptional value. The ofter is only good 
until August 20th, after which they cannot be procured 
except ata considerable increase in price. These lamps 
were originated by Mr. Harris, and are only sold by 
him, though others have attempted to imitate them, 
but without success. When the dealer sees the lamps 
he will understand why. Other equally attractive 
creations make this salesroom an attraction that the 
visiting buyer will find well worth while. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


AST Saturday, A. Abrams, traveling representative 

for Zuckerman & Lieberman, returned from what 

he termed a clean-up trip through Pennsylvania. 

After a week’s rest he expects to leave on Sunday for 
a tour of New York State, beginning at Buffalo. 


Henry Saul, of the Saul Mfg. Co., has spent one 
of the busiest years of his career as a salesman, having 
been on the road almost continuously for the past 


twelve months. Last Saturday he left for a tour of 
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his territory through the West and Northwest which 
will keep him away from New York until the early part 
of October. 


¢ * 


R. W. Corey will be at the Hotel McAlpin, this 
city, from August llth to 23d inclusive with new 
samples of crockery for 1920 from Mitchell, Woodbury 
Co., Boston. He will also show lines for immediate 


delivery. The advice contained in their advertisement, 
“Be first in your city to see them,’’ is worth follow- 
ing. 


TEACH YOUR SALESPEOPLE. 


FAIRLY large proportion of retail store managers 
who realize that their selling force is considerably 
below a reasonable efficiency par have stil] neglected 
the little habit of holding regular classes in salesman- 


ship. 
It seems such a natural, such a logical, thing todo 


that the wonder is that al] retail houses do not stage 
these periodical business-builders. 

Whether the salesforce is on its toes or not, the 
meetings should be held, because a good force must be 
kept good, and a poor force must be made good. 

Naturally every house must count upon losing a 
certain percentage of its well trained salesforce each 
year through marriage, offers from other houses that 
cannot be met, etc. Therefore the man who has every 
job understudied never has his selling system put out 
of whack whenever an important loss occurs. 

There is no such thing as blind luck in possessing 
a Class A salesforce. Rest assured, the man who has 
it has expended some real gray matter in building itup 
and holding it together once it was builded. 

Besides talks on the art of selling, practical demon- 
strations should be given. Someone with a bit of talent 
for acting should impersonate the standard types of 
customers, ranging from the credulous to the grouch, 
and somebody else should do the mock selling. 

This feature will undoubtedly prove one of tre- 
mendous interest. It never fails to win the close at- 
tention of every seller at once, says ‘‘Playthings.’’ 
Really ambitious sellers drink in every word and ana- 
lyze every attitude, while the dullest-minded and most 
listless salespeople very often come to have an enthu- 
siasm for their calling from that time forward. 

These classes can be held in the store time, before 
the business of the day starts, or during the day, every 
one attending each section in relays. 

It is also practical to devote an evening tothe work ~ 
at regular intervals. It’s a poor soul indeed who would 
begrudge the time devoted to a worth-while course in 
selling at no monetary cost, especially if, after an hour ~ 
and a half or two hours’ work, the rest of the evening 
was turned over to dancing or other recreation. 
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How the Bottle-Making Machine 
Came Into Being. 


HIS is the story, as told in ‘“‘System,’’ of the meth- 
ods and policies that built, in ten years, an im- 
mensely successful and profitable business; and it is the 
story of the two men whose foresight and wisdom made 
it possible. 

The men are Edward D. Libbey, a capitalist, and 
Michael J. Owens, an inventor. But the idea would 
never have been successfully developed, never com- 
mercialized, if Owens had been merely an inventor, 
and Libbey merely a capitalist. 

Together they attained success because Owens pos- 
sessed, in addition to his mechanical and glass-working 
genius, practical ability for factory management and 
good business sense; and because Libbey possessed, be- 
sides capital, a rare financial and administrative capa- 
city, unfailing judgment, and a vision of the results 
which would follow the proper development of an idea. 

Moreover—and this is quite as significant—both 
recognized their own limitations, had full confidence in 
each other, and so could co-ordinate their efforts. 

Owens will tell you that the company’s great suc- 
cess is due to Libbey. 

Libbey will tell you his part was merely incidental 
and that Owens did it. 

The truth is, success came because each did his 
part well, and understood the importance of the other’s 
- part. 

E. D. Libbey was born and bred in Boston, of a 
family that had lived in eastern Massachusetts for gen- 
erations. His father operated a glass factory at East 
Cambridge. He inherited Boston traditions and a 
knowledge of glass-making. 

But by the time young Libbey became actively con- 
nected with his father’s business all the New England 
glass factories were finding it increasingly difficult to 
meet the competition of the Middle West with its 
cheaper coal and its natural gas. When these condi- 
tions finally forced the abandonment of the East Cam- 
bridge factory Libbey and his associates took the busi- 
ness to Toledo. 

Owens’ early environment was quite different; he 
was trained in a sterner school. His father was a coal 
miner in West Virginia, and ‘‘Mike’’ went to work in 
a glass factory at the age of nine. 
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It isn’t easy to realize what it means to spend one's 
youth in the heat and labor of the glass factory of those 
days. ‘‘Mike’’ went through it as a million others 
have gone through lives of hard work; but he is one of 
the few who has been able to revolutionize production 
in an essential line, saving future generations countless 
hours of hard, wearing labor. 

In all probability Owens did not differ noticeably 
in his early years frcm other young men doing similar 
work; but underneath the surface were unusual quali- 
ties which, as time went on, were developed by initia- 
tive and by circumstances. He will tell you that the 
most potent force in his life was a debating club which 
he attended regularly. Debating cultivated his power 
for logical thought, taught him to see the strength of 
the other man’s position, and gave him the ability to 
express himself, 

Two men came together in Toledo: Libbey operated 
his new glass factory; Owens worked init. Owens 
soon became foreman—and a hard working, thorough, 
constructive foreman he was. His inventive genius 
first showed itself in small ways which fitted into his 
factory processes and simplified them. ‘l'endencies for 
invention like his progress, one idea developing an- 
other. So it wasn’t long before Owens found himself 
working out a semi-automatic machine for blowing such 
simple glass forms as tumblers and lamp chimneys. 

The Libbey Glass Co. confined itself to making cut 
glass and glass of a fine quality; it was not interested 
in the projected machine. And so Owens left its em- 
ploy and went to work for the Toledo Glass Co., which 
Libbey organized to develop Owens’ invention. 

The machine was semi-automatic, so while the 
forms were blown mechanically the glass was collected 
by a skilled operator. It was successfully worked out, 
and in due time its patents were sold to concerns oper- 
ating in lines which could readily use it. 

Owens already had a bigger idea—collecting the 
glass by machinery as well as blowing it—a 
matic machine. 


fully auto- 
He made a simple machine to prove 
his idea’s worth by practical operation, and convinced 
Libbey that a machine could be made to manufacture 
bottles and other glass receptacles. Both Libbey and 
Owens had always made lead glass, and were without 


experience in the bottle business; but they were quick 
to see the possibilities of an automatic bottle machine. 

But they saw, too, that developing this idea into a 
commercialized machine would not be accomplished 
easily. Business sense made them realize that it would 
be a long, discouraging struggle, Without this reali- 
zation the undertaking would probably never have 
weathered the years that followed. With full knowl- 
edge, then, that hard work, time, patience and money 
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The original plan was for the Owens Bottle 
Machine Co. merely to build machines and to license 
bottle-making concerns to use them on a royalty basis. 
This was both practical and wise: it obtained the co- 
operation of the big bottle makers, who otherwise would 
have been competitors; and it permitted the use of ex- 
isting plants, in which a great deal of money was in- 
vested. 

Tio make the proposition attractive to factories 


EDWARD D. LIBBEY. 


would be needed, each having confidence in the other 
they went at it. 


This was in 1897. It took six years and $600,000 


to produce a machine which promised to make bottles: 


commercially. The work and worry of those ‘years 
would fill a book. The practical development of the 
idea depended on intricate co-ordinated mechanisms 
which could be perfected only by many experiments. 
Owens’ problem, too, became continually more 
complex and brought all the resources of his genius in- 
to play. The trying period did not end when the 
Owens’ Bottle Machine Co. was organized in 1903. 
Not until 1905.did this end. dys. : 
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each licensee was to have the exclusive right for the 
United States to use Owens machines in the production 
of bottles for a certain use. This was desirable, also, 
because it was difficult and expensive to change the 
machine, as it was then made, from the manufacture 
of one kind of bottle to another. 

Soon, however, Owens’ mind saw possible improve- 
ments in the machine. A small plant was built for 
making experiments under manufacturing conditions. 
This did not quite answer Owens’ purpose; he could 
neither manufacture properly nor experiment properly 
when trying to do both. 

The manufacturing experience, however, con- 


vinced Libbey and Owens that they should havea plant 
built for, and equipped with, Owens machines. They 
could see that it was a profitable business; they could 
see also—this was more important—that by getting in- 
to the bottle business they could better know its needs 
and better serve the interests of their licensees. Their 
method of licensing, too, made it possible for the com- 
pany to gointo the manufacturing business without 
competing with licenses: the Owens Co. could use its 


MICHAEL 


factory for making lines not already licensed. 

The result was all that kad been anticipated. Lib- 
bey and Owens now saw that the business would never 
have been the success it is if they had not modified 
their original plan, and begun to make bottles as well 
as to license the use of machines. 

Soon another issue arose of prime importance to 
the business. Manufacturing experience gave Owens 
ideas for pronounced and vital improvements in the 
machine. The improvements, in fact, were so revolu- 
tionary that the new machine would force the abandon- 
ment of many of the machines already in use. Some 
of the directors of the Owens Co., and most of the 
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licensees, opposed the introduction and use of the new 
machine. The machines then in use were doing the 
There was nothing to 
compete with them; and the change would simply in- 
volve everybody in largely increased expenditures 
which, under the circumstances, were unnecessary. 
Owens was convinced that the new machines would 
soon pay for themselves in increased output and econ- 
omy of operation; the pre-eminence in the business 


work satisfactorily they said. 


J. OWENS. 


could be maintained only by constant improvement; 
and that to let well enough alone was slow commercial 
suicide. Libbey, after careful consideration, supported 
Owens’ contentions; and again their combined good 
judgment kept the company advancing. 

The results of this decision are far reaching, for 
the improvements increased enormously the sphere of 
the machine’s usefulness, and assured its further ex- 
tension in the future. 

A comparison of what the original machines did 
and what the present machines do gives some notion of 
the comparative importance of the mere idea and wis- 
dom directing the policies. 


The first machine in practical operation had a 
capacity of twelve bottles a minute. The molds could 
be changed; but the changes were costly, anda machine 
could produce only one kind of bottle at a time. 

The present machines produce from thirty-five to 
150 bottles a minute depending on the size of the bottles; 
they can produce fifteen different kinds, of approxi- 
mately the same size, at the same time. 

The Owens Bottle Machine Co. was incorporated 
in 1903 with $500,000 preferred and $2,500,000 common 
stock; and now there is approximately $8,900,000 pre- 
ferred and $9,500,000 common, with a total market 
value of about $27,000,000. 

While making profits for stockholders, the com- 
pany’s product has reduced the price of bottles from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. The world as well as the 
stockholders has profited. 

This result has been accomplished, of course, by 
increasing the productive capacity of labor in an essen- 
tial line—a process always of real benefit to everyone. 
At the same time men are working under better condi- 
tions, and have been freed from the arduous, wearing 
tasks of old time bottle- blowing. 

This is the story of brain work and hand work, of 
worry and strain and risk of capital that produced re- 
sults. It wasn’t luck; it didn’t ‘‘just happen.’’ The 
business hasn’t grown—it has been worked out. It 
hasn’t been just a happy thought, anidea. It has been 
about ten per cent idea and ninety per cent men. 

This is the thought that every business man should 
get from this story, for the percentages are about the 
same in every undertaking. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; hf, bousefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


R H Tarr, hf, Tarr-Martin Co, Tampa, Fla. 
Gregorian. 

G O Rose, t, Rose Mercantile Co, Carthage, Mo. 
41 Union sq. 

C Leisler, hf, Alms & Doepke Co, Cincinnati. 
350 Broadway. 

MB O'Neil, t, The Mary Belle Gift Shop, Steu- 
benville, O: Webster. 

C J Staerker, t, Higbee Co, Cleveland. 230 Fifth 
ave. 

F C Campen, s, Stewart D G Co, Louisville, Ky. 
2 West 37th. 

F F Fleischman, hf, I Freimuth, Duluth. 1170 
Broadway. 

H A Kern, t,c, A Kern Co, Bellaire, O. McAl- 
pin. 

A J Moser, hf,t, I Sulzbacher, Steubenville, O. 
116 West 32d. 

S M Averill, 1, Jordan-Marsh Co, Boston. 432 
Fourth ave. 

J T Donovan, hf, Robertson, Sutherland & Co, 
Lawrence, Mass. 432 Fourth ave. 
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J L Lynch, hf, J Bacon & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
23 East 26th. 

J Bason, c,l, Wise, Smith & Co, Hartford. 105 
Grand. 

A A Breton, hf, Shartenberg & Robinson, New 
Haven. 404 Fourth ave. 

R M Wright, hf,c,s, D H Holmes Co, New Or- 
jeans. 15 East 26th. 

E J Grennell, c, A T Lewis & Son D G Co, Den- 
ver. 200 Fifth ave. 

W Kenner, hf, hf, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle. 
450 Fourth ave. 

W S Haupt, t,hf, Burd & Rogers Co, Shamokin, 
Pa. Wallick. 

H Rothschild, t, R W K Co, Chicago. 31 Union 
sq. 

J Weichel, t,hf, Edward Wren Co, Springfield, O. 
141 Madison ave. 

M J Flanagan, hf, W M Whitney Co, Albany. 
1133 Broadway. 

A Binswanger, hf, J] Horne Co, Pittsburgh. 470 
Fourth ave. 

W Hodges, hf, W Hodges & Co, Philadelphia. 
Park ave. 

L J Hunkeler, hf,t, Elder & Johnston Co, Dayton, 
O. 230 Fifth ave. 

P L Beck, t,g, American Wholesale Corporation, 
Baltimore. 354 Fourth ave. 

H FE Kline, hf, Watt & Shand D G Co, Lancaster, 
Pa. 432 Fourth ave. 

J A McKelvey, hf, F N Arbaugh Co, Lansing, 
Mich. 432 Fourth ave. 

G Bazour, s, Gimbel Bros, Milwaukee. B’wayand 
32d. 
CE Fisher, s, L S Donaldson Co. Minneapolis. 
230 Fifth ave. 

W W Woods, hf, G MacBain Co, Roanoke, Va. 
432 Fourth ave. 

HM Miller, hf, J M McLean & Sons, York, Pa. 
432 Fourth ave. 

J W Chaput, hf, Harris & Mowry Co, Woonsocket, 
RI. 404 Fourth ave. ; 


A NEW GOLFING STAR. 


HE sensation of the day at the Forest Hill Field 
Club, Soho, N. J., last Thursday, when the Pot- 
tery, Glass and Brass Association played the third of 
the season’s tournaments, was the stepping to the front 
of J. J. Hines, of the Class B players, as a prize-win- 
ner. He has heen making steady progress at the 
game, but no one ever suspected he would become 
danyerous. 

He has promised to pose for a photograph in the 
act of taking one of those fancy shots that have made 
him theenvy ot his confreres. Copies, for the purpose 
of study, may be obtained upon application. 

Mr. Hines’ score was 169 for the eighteen holes, 
“‘Tom’’ Smallwood following close at his heels with 


VAR, 
Gilbert Pitcairn, who invariably shows skill at the 


game, took the Class A prize with ascore of 162. The 
runner-up was Norman Hawthorn, with 171. 
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The wage conference between glass 

Pittsburgh and manufacturers and workers is still 
Vicinity in session, and no official word has 

come from Atlantic City as to what 

has been accomplished. Should the iacrease of thirty- 
five per cent demanded be granted the workers there 
is bound to bea revision in selling lists. However, 
the existing wage scale has some weeks to go, and it 
will not be until early fall before any changes are an- 
nounced. Jn the meantime factories are being worked 
to capacity on present lists, orders for future delivery 
being accepted subject to prices prevailing at the time 
‘of shipment. 


Buyers visiting the glass market recently were Mr. 
Woodman, of the Woodman Department Stores Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.; F. E. Fleischman, for I. Freimuth, 
Duluth, Minn.; Mr. Lorenzen, of Jens Lorenzen 
Crockery Co., Davenport, Iowa; Mr. Dennison, for J. 
D. Purcell Co., Lexington, Ky.; Mason Shoup and Mr. 
Roantree, for Regnier & Shoup Mercantile Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Lee Richards, for Hale Bros., San Fran- 

cisco. 


Quite an active demand exists for glass assortments. 
Some of the factories featuring these are receiving 
“more business than at any time this year. 


P. Maudit, of 65 Rue Sadi-Carnot, Algiers, Africa, 
writes asking for prices on tumblers and lamp cbhim- 
neys. A firm in New Zealand inquires about table 
glassware, chimneys, mirrors, gas lamps and burners. 
Hardly a week passes but what local factories receive 
inquiries from the foreign trade asking for prices and 
the possibility of early shipments. 


Unskilled labor employed about glass factories is 
becoming more scarce every week, on account of the 
men returning to Europe. 


The final report of the receivership of the Higbee 
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Glass Co., at Bridgeville, Pa., shows that creditors 
were paid on a basis of about forty per cent. 


Not in many seasons has the demand for jelly tum- 
blers, jars and other containers been so active as this 
year. Department store buyers in all the large cities 
have been sending the factories large repeat orders, 
while the jobbing trade has been just as active in the 
distribution of these lines. 


On account of the great wheat crop in the West 
and Southwest the possibility exists that a shortage of 
freight cars will prevail this fall. Traffic managers of 
glass concerns are therefore advising their trade that 
because of this condition delayed shipments may re- 
sult later in the year. 


Among manufacturers exhibiting their lines at the 
Ft. Pitt Hotel here this week were George H. Wood- 
wirth, with the art pottery of S.A. Weller; M Strauss, 
with the ‘‘Mirro’’ ware of the Aluminum Mfg. Co.; M. 
Schwartz, with lamps and shades from the Acme Lamp 
and Shade Co. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Co. announces that Elli- 
ott Reid, formerly assistant to the general manager of 


that company, has assumed the sales management of 


the concern, and will have charge of all domestic busi- 
ness. 


The will of Samuel Irvine, late receiver of the Hig- 
bee Glass Co., Bridgeville, Pa., has been filed for pro- 
bate in the Allegheny County court here, and disposes 
of an estate valued at $15,000. 


Announcement is made of the marriage of Nicho- 
las L. Heintzelman, son of William L. Heintzelman, 
the well-known glass manufacturer of Fairmont, W. 
Va., and Miss Marie Purdy, of Clarksburg. 


Fred Renshaw, manager of the Chicago office of 
the United States Glass Co., he ‘turned home after 


visiting the main offices. Walter Leazure, of the same 
office, has been spending his vacation season at his 
former home in Bellaire, O., and also visited the local 
offices before returning home. 


Robert Kearns, formerly of Tanner & Kearns, is 
now in charge of the city sales department of Vixman 
& Pearlman, this city, wholesalers of toys, dolls and 
novelties. 


AT CHICAGO. 


F much importance to the hotel and restaurant sup- 
ply houses is the conference of hotel men which is 
being held in Chicago this week. ‘Twelve separate as- 
sociations from all parts of the country are taking part. 
In connection with the gathering there is being held at 
the Coliseum, the largest building of the kind in the 
city, a complete exposition of hotel merchandise of all 
kinds, including crockery, glassware, stoneware, cook- 
ing ware, lamps and ornamental devices, and kitchen 
utensils of every description. Several hundred hotel 
men arrived the first day, and it is believed that more 
than 3,000 will be here before the end of the week. 
* ® 

Among the buyers in town were A. Rutchert. for 
the Leo A. Gray Co., Detroit, Mich.; Frank Fleisch- 
man, for I. Freimuth, same city; Charles Becker, of 
the Becker-Hazelton Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

* * 

Albert Pick, of Albert Pick & Co., has been made 
foreman of the Grand Jury which will seek indictments 
against the rioters, white and black, taken into custody 
by the police and troops in last week’s disturbances. 

* * 

B. H. Palmer, whotravels out of the Chicago office 

of the United States Glass Co., has returned to the 


city after a road trip. 7 


Henry Viemann, of the china and glass depart- 
ment of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., and Ed. Lewis, 
buyer of nousefurnishings for the concern, have re- 
turned from their vacations. 

* * 

George Milligan, cut glass merchant, has returned 
to the city after a couple of weeks spent in motoring 
through Indiana and Illinois. : 

. t 

The factory representatives sold many lamps and 
a lot of dinnerware at the recent furniture exposition. 
The plan was to induce the furniture men to start din- 
nerware departments and then sell them an initial 


stock. 
* * 


The Century Cut Glass Co. recently installed sev- 
eral additional tables in its display room in W. Lake 
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street. This is the only ground floor display of cut 
glassware in the loop district, and is one of the very 
finest to be found anywhere. 
2 e 
Charles Brooks, buyer of crockery and glassware 
for the John M. Smith Co., is taking his vacation this 


week. 
. 7 . 7 


Harry Ross, of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and 
Glass Co., is one of the expected visitors to the city 


during the week. 
* * 


J. E. Boring, Chicago and western representative 
of the Crooksville China Co., has returned to Chicago 
after a visit at the pottery at Crooksville, O. 

2 * 

E. A. Hinrichs, representative of the Onondaga 

Pottery Co., has returned tothe city from his vaca- 


tion. 
* * 


Charles Israel, representing the Carrollton (O.) 
Pottery Co., left the city last week after spending a few 
days with the local trade. 


THE HOME AQUARIUM. 


ANY fish incaptivity die hecause of their unnatural 

surroundings. The economy of nature is ignored, 

and the result is that the fish die after short keeping 

and are almost invariably sickly. The glary white 

sand, the crystal water, and a limp, conventional weed 

or two spell a prolonged death for the regulation 
aquarium denizens. 

In the first place, never change the water of the 
aquarium. 

Be sure that the circulation of oxygen though the 
water is sufficient and thorough by planting seaweed 
and grass reaching from the sand in the globe to above 
the surface of the water. 

Allow life-breeding decay to accumulate in the 
water—cut up, now and then, lettuce leaves and let 
these oxidate to form a base for microscopic food for 
the fish. 

If a fish falls sick, take him out of the tank and 
wash him with salt water. This is somewhat after the 
theory of a delousing process. . 

And do not feed the fish tou often ortoomuch. One 
should feed goldfish twice a week, and not oftener. 


IT HAPPENED AT STONY BROOK, L. I. 


WO china salesmen went on a fishing trip. 
‘“How are you getting on, Eddie?’’ asked one. 
‘Oh, simply rotten,’’ replied Wilbur. ‘‘I don’t 
believe my bloomin’ worm’s trying.’’ 
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** \ MERICAN-MADE Toys for American Children’’ 

is the slogan from coast to coast. There is no 
reason why our manufacturers cannot fill the require- 
ments of the public. Our toys are improving so rapidly 
that even if foreign toys are brought to our shores they 
will not displace American goods. Many manufactured 
in this country are superior to the foreign-made ar- 
ticles, and with properly-regulated prices there is no 
need to stock our toy shops with anything but the 
American product. Our toy games are far ahead of 
those of other countries; our wheel goods have no 
tivals anywhere, and our dolls are fast reaching per- 
fection. Last year was the biggest in the history of the 
toy trade—and that without German goods, remember. 
The public has no hankering for foreign toys simply 
because they are imported. It is just the matter of 
dollar and cents, and it is up to us to meet the figures 
Germany will surely offer as soon as that country gets 
on its feet again. 

x 4) 

The bisc doll-head proposition is receiving more 
and more attention in the domestic market, and Foulds 
& Freure, Inc., 83 Chambers street, have recognized 
the demand for this item, both by doll manufacturers 


and repairers. This concern has been far-sighted 
enough to protect itself against the abnormal demand 
for dolls’ heads by stocking up heavily on both the 
domestic and imported heads for jointed, character and 
kid dolls in bisc, celluloid, metal and composition. 
The company is in a position to make immediate de- 
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Toys and Dolls. 


Hints to Buyers as to the Very Latest = 
Novelties. 
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livery of all sizes of doll heads, as well as wigs, eyes, 
hands, doll parts, shoes, stockings, etc., as their com- 
plete new line well shows. 


g 


Four years have passed since the “‘Kiddie Kar’’ 
was first introduced to the juvenile population of this 
country, and it is to-day more popularthanever. The 
manufacturers attribute its great success largely to its 


excellent construction. Thelarge-size crowned wheels, 
which are sandpapered to a ylossy smoothness, are of 
rock maple, stay round, and wear indefinitely. The 
bearings are self-lubricating, the seat is thick and 
strong, and the handle-bar and steering post are of 
selected hardwood. No paint is used, the parts being 
dyed and varnished. This popular toy is made by the 


H. C. White Co., North Bennington, Vt. 
x 

The Averill Mfg. Co., 37 Union square, report ex- 
cellent success with their newest doll, the ‘‘Madame 
Hendren,’’ which is life-like to the minutest detail. 
This concern also features a full line of jointed dolls in 
every shape and design, with moving eyes which op- 
erate perfectly. Great care is taken in the designing 
and manufacture of the costumes. 


2 


The Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation have placed on 
the market an original and really practical ‘‘talking 


doll,’’ the head of which contains a toy phonograph. 
The hands, feet and head are aluminum, and the body 
wood. As therecord revolves the sound which it makes 
comes out from under the wig through small apertures. 
Songs, recitations, and the like, are used with excellent 
results. 
Re) 

A very popular and classy up-to-date automobile 
for boys and girls is on display at the showrooms of the 
Geo, W. Travers Co. Special attention has been given 


the wire wheels and the steering 
erade fittings, and is equipped 
and crank-handle for starting. 
Extra parts can be had from the factory at any time. 
The demand has been very great for this auto, the 
plant being overworked to keep pace with the orders. 
2 
Herman C. Kupper has made a hit with his four 
Unlike many toys, these are substantially 


to the construction o! 
apparatus, it has higt 
with a horn, brak 


games. 
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built and will last a lifetime. While designed primar- 
ily for chi'dren, they are sufficiently fascinating to in- 
terest adults, and the whole family may engage in 
plaving with them. 
A 

The H. & Z. Doll Co. report excellent selling of 
“Dainty Marie’’ and the other dolls of this well-known 
line. Every effort is being made to keep pace with the 
demand, and orders for quantities should be placed as 
early as possible. 


AT THE HOTELS. 


\ M. M. ODDIE is at the Imperial with lines of cut 
glass, toys and aluminum ware from Geo. H. 
Bowman Co., Cleveland, O. 


R. W. Corey will open at the McAlpin on August 
11 with a line of china from the Mitchell, Woodbury 
Co., Boston. 


Fred Classen is at the Imperial with lines from the 
Fischer Cut Glass and Crescent Cut Glass companies; 
machine-cut tumblers from W. H. Ryon, and salts and 
peppers from Ernest Wolf, Chicago. 


James P. Gordon will open at the McAlpin, August 
11 with lines of china from the Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton Co., Boston. 


P. J. Clark is at the Imperial with crockery from 
the American Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Directory for Buyers of Dolls and Goys. 


LOUIS AMBERG & SON, 
101 East Sixteenth street. 


ARTCRAFT TOY PRODUCTS CoO., 
220-230 West Nineteenth street. 


AVERILL MFG. CO., 
37 Union Square. 


FOULDS & FREURE, 
83 Chambers street. 


GIEBELER-FALK DOLL Corp., 
524 West Broadway. 


He&Z. DOLL & BOs. inc, 
32 West Eighteenth. 


E.I. HORSMAN & AETNA DOLL CO., 
15 Union square. 
HERMAN C. KUPPER, 


MORIMURA BROS., 
55 West Twenty-third street. 


RIEMANN, SEABREY CO., 


52 Murray street. 


11 Union square. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO., 
620 Broadway. 


TAIYO TRADING CO., 
101 Fifth avenue. 


TREGO DOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 
22 West Fifteenth street. 


“For Wousefurnishings and Supplies. 


JULIUS FOWL, Baskets. 
119 West Seventeenth street. 


C.H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, Woodenware, 
114 Reade street. 
KURT HEITLER, Hardware, 
227 Fourth avenue. 


JACOBS BROS. CO., Scales, 


A. LEIPZIG, Inc., Willow Ware, 
127 West Seventeenth street, 


CHAS. ZINN & CO., Baskets. 


71 Warren street. — 


893 Broadway. 


Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 
Merchandise. 


HE opinion of many in the trade is that there will 

be no sudden recession of prices, for the reason 

that there is not a surplus of merchandise in the mar- 
ket, and cannot be for months tocome. The thing for 
manufacturers to do is to guarantee prices against a 


radical reduction within a reasonable period of time. 
This would overcome much of the uneasiness felt by 
small dealers. 

3 


A fine line of decorative baskets is being displayed 
at the showroom of A. Leipzig, Inc., 127 West Seventh 
street. They are in large variety and for every con- 


eivable purpose, and make a very good side line inad 
dition to the staple goods. Every live dealer should 
visit the concern’s display rooms and inspect this par- 
ticular line. 
8 


“Tf it is something good or special, Fowl can sup- 
ply it’’ is the slogan of Julius Fowl, 119 West Seven- 
teenth street, manufacturer of baskets and trucks of 


every description for handling merchandise. This con- 
cern has been in business for thirty-two y2ars and not 
only makes baskets and trucks of rattan, willow, fibre, 
splint and canvas, in hundreds of standard sizes, but is 


also equipped to make up any shape or size to fill re- 
quirements. 
x) 


Every home wkere there are babies should have 
the ‘“Perfection Infant Scale,’’ on display at the show- 
rooms of the Jacobs Bros. Co., 71 Warren street, so 


RCN Canora ears 
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that baby may be weighed accurately, in fractions of 
ounces, in order to determine how it is thriving. Its 
use is not confined to this, of course. It will be found 
invaluable for weighing household commodities also. 


g 


A specialty just introduced by the Evan L. Reed 
Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill., is a bracket which fastens on 
the inside of a closet door. When the door is opened 
the ‘‘Expanso’’ (for that is how it is styled) is turned 
at a right angle, the dowel-holder removed, and the 
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skirts, waists or trousers hanging thereon may be taken 
off. On their restoration to place the dowel-holder is 
pushed back and locked, the fixture taking up only a 
few inches of space when the door is closed. 


POTTERY WORKERS’ DEMANDS. 


OLLOWING is the complete official list of proposi- 
tions submitted to the manufacturers by the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters: 

That jiggermen working on conveyor type of stove 
room shall be paid day wage, at the rate of $1.00 
per hour. 

That the present system of placing kilns by cubic 
measurement be abolished and a day wage system 
adopted. The bench boss to be paid $1.121%4 per hour, 
and journeymen kilnmen $1.00 per hour. The rate of 
pay for apprentice kilnmen shall be as follows: First 
six months, 50 cents per hour; second six months, 70 
cents per hour; second year, 90 cents per hour, and 
third year, $1.00 per hour. 

All kilnmen shall start to work at 7 a. m., quit at 
9.30 a.m. for lunch, start at 10 a.m., work until 12 m., 
start again at 1 p.m. and quit at 4 p.m. When required 
to work overtime the rate of pay shall be time and 
one-half. 

That blocking and casing shall be paid at the rate 
of $1.00 per hour. 

When it is necessary to work day wage all clay 
workers shall be paid at the rate of $1.00 per hour, 
the manufacturers to pay all help. Eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work, and anyone compelled to 
work over eight hours shall be paid time and one-half 
for such work. 

That all piece work packing be abolished and eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work at the rate of 
$7.00 per day with time and one-half for all overtime, 
and double time for Sundays and holidays. 

That an increase of 25 per cent. on present wages 
be granted to all branches of the general ware and 
china trades. 

That the rule governing apprentice saggermakers 
be changed to read three years instead of four years. 
The firm to pay the apprentice for the first two weeks 
and the apprentice must remain in the employ of the 
firm until he finishes his trade. 

That the following changes be made in the wage 
scale for cast and pressed articles: 

Boats, when pressed, shall be 60c per doz. cable 
boats, when cast with handle on, 47c per doz.; stuck 
on, 50c per doz.; 12’s cable ewers, 85c per doz., cast 
or pressed; 9’s cable or toilet ewers, $1.00 per doz., 


pressed or cast. 


Per doz 
4’s jugs, pressed or CaSt /........++5+%- $1.00 
6's jugs, pressed Ormtabter..-|. -). -ssumee af) 
1?’s jugs, pressed orpcastae,..- /.- femee 65 
24’s jugs, presséd OF Caste. tyes fas ee .50 
30’s jugs, cast, handles stuck on........ 46 
30's jugs, handles*caee oie ten eeu 42 
Mouthiewers..) see ee > os ae ee oe 65 
Restaurant creams, handles cast on..... 16 


Restaurant creams, handles stuck on.... 
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Tankard creams, 0’s, handles cast on....  .25 
Tankard creams, 0’s, handles stuck on... .28 
Tankard creams, 1’s, handles cast on.... .21 
Tankard creams, 1’s, handles stuck on... .24 
Tankard creams, 2’s, handles cast on.e... 74 
Tankard creams, 2’s, handles stuck on... .24 
Saxon creams, 3s, unhandled ce eee .60 
Cast pickles, ane in) mould... een wo 
Rocaille individual creams. . ::.T230eue" 28 


That clay and slip be delivered to the bench of the 
workman using same, and all scraps and cuttings 
removed at the expense of the firm. 

That all plain edge plates, coupe soups, deep plates, 
oat meals, 5-inch fruits and berry saucers be increased 
one-half cent per dozen, and plain individual butters 
increased one-fourth cent per dozen, and all inside 
nappies from 6-inch to 10-inch be increased to 10 cents 
per dozen straight; and that finishers be granted fes- 
toon prices for finishing all items of regular weight 
plain edge ware. 

That all china shapes shall pay china prices. 

That cup makers be paid for all cups that go in 
damp cellar or receive six dozen to the hundred dozen, 
count after turner. 

That festoon price be paid for all plain edge dishes 
and bakers. 

That all clayworkers be paid at the rate of 62% 
cents per hour for carrying in new moulds or throwing 
out old moulds, for changing moulds, and for putting 
in new flags and throwing out old flags. 

That the present size list for dishes and bakers be 
changed to read block measurement; to take effect 
the first full pay after October 1, 1919. 

That the articles here mentioned, for handling, be 
increased as follows: Hotel and half-thick cups, from 
4% cents to 5 cents; block coffee cups, from 4 cents 
to 4%4 cents; block tea cups, from 3%4 cents to 4 cents; 
block A. D. cups, from 3% cents to 4 cents; hotel 
dairy mugs, from 6 cents to 8 cents. 

That semi-hotel items be paid regular hotel prices 
for turning. 

That the articles here mentioned, for turning, be 
increased as follows: 


St. Denis teas, complete, from.. 3 to 3%c 
St. ‘Denis coffee) complete sige" 3% to, 4% ¢ 
St. Denis teas, topping and pol- 

ishing xgeeae are Poa eee 1% to 2%c 
St. Denis coffee, topping and 

polishing 227 Miadiec eee 134. tomo coc 
Tulip: teas tv 7. 22 Pee eee AYE TOO.) C 
Custard, with stalk foot....... 8 to 9%c 
Double eggs cups, made solid.. 9 to 14 ¢ 
30’s dairy mugs ease... ene ore dey eet 
24's daity MuUsStRam oe. ee Ser cen ght al ke 
24’s regular cable mugs........ 8% to 10 c 
30’s regular cable mugs........ 7 to 8%c 
36’s regular cable mugs........ 7 to 8%c 
42’s regular cable mugs........ 6 to 7%c 
Single egg cups, made solid.... 6 to 10 c¢ 
24's \bow]s Me pe hexose yew els 6 STO see 
30's BOWS, Beira sti. ox teres 5% to 7 c 


ERS es La D. to SORE 
Cups carried out, unhandled... “%e per doz. 
30’s hotel cable sugar bodies... 6 to 7%ec 
Hotel cable sugar covers...... 6% to 826 
Mae DVSTEDSDOW Sn. k saa... 914 to, 10 e 
sus motel oyster bowls........ Sates 
36’s hotel oyster bowls........ 74% to 8 c 
42’s hotel oyster bowls........ 7. =to s/ A¢ 


That a uniform thickness of ware be established. 

That whenever kilnmen are compelled to wait for 
kiln, saggers, ware, etc., they shall be paid regular 
kilnman’s wages. 

That dippers shall receive 88 cents per kilnman’s 
day, and the boss dipper shall receive 12%c per hour 
extra for running the dipping house. All double ban- 
joes placed in the middle of kiln in excess of five 
bungs shall be paid for at the rate of 10 cents per 
bung extra. Wauvers on each bung shall measure 
not less than 12 inches in height, and where no wauver 
is used the dipper shall receive one cent per bung. The 
increase asked for in proposition six shall apply on 
the above prices. — 

That no apprentices be started in any trade where 
journeymen are available. Any firm desiring help 
shall make application to the N. B. of O. P. and if 
at the end of two weeks the N. B. of O. P. is unable 
to furnish a journeyman the firm shall be given per- 
mission to start an apprentice, when a journeyman 
is required to lose time teaching an apprentice, he 
shall be paid by the firm for the time lost. 

That the ratio for apprentice warehousemen shall 
be one apprentice to every five journeymen, when 
an extra apprentice is allowed to start at this branch 
of wages during the balance of his apprenticeship. 

That no women be employed to do warehousemen’s 
work without permission from the warehousemen’s 
local. If women are permitted to do said work they 
shall be paid the warehousemen’s scale of wages. 

That the ratio of apprentices in thedecorating shop 
shall be one apprentice to five journeymen..” ~ 

That such work as whitewashing bats and props, 
assembling new racks, cleaning out pits, fixing and 
repairing old racks and whitewashing new kilns shall 
be considered extra work, and when decorating kiln- 
men are required to do such work they shall be paid 
the same rate per hour that they receive for their reg- 
ular work. 

“That in case a packer goes to work in the morning 
‘and there’is no packing to be done and the firm insists 
that he remain in the shop, he shall be paid at the 
day wage rate for such time, and in case the firm has 
a few packages to be packed in the afternoon and not 
enough to make a half day’s work he shall be paid a 
half day’s wages at the day wage rate. 

That where wagons or trucks are to be packed, they 
shall be packed by regular packers. 

That eight hours shall constitute a day’s work in 


the potting trade, and no clay worker shall begin his 
day’s work before 7 a.m., nor work after 5 p.m. 

That all potteries suspend work at noon on Satur- 
day, and pay not later than noon on pay Saturday. — 

That all mould shops be equipped with satisfactory 
dust prevention appliances. 

That all shops be swept and all refuse removed from 
the floor each working day after 5 p.m. and before 6 
a.m., at the expense of the firm. 

In order to correct conditions in the kilnshed and 
workshops that are detrimental to the health of the 
workers, we request that before the beginning of cold 
weather an effort be made to eliminate all unneces- 
sary draughts by pointing-up the openings around 
window frames; that windows be repaired, and where 
necessary storm windows be installed, and at least 
two large pot stoves be installed for each kiln crew 
where other means of heating are not available. 

That where kilns are fired with coal they shall not 
be lighted before 4:30 p.m. 

That all roofs and floors be kept in good condition. 


JAPANA FLOWER-HOLDER. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


Chas. M. Brooks, one of the best known men in the 
trade, arrived in New York on Monday to buy. No 
man comes to the city who is better liked, not only be- 
cause he is a big buyer, but because of his personality. 


Victor C. Victor, president of the Imperial Glass 
Co., is expected in New York on Monday next from 
Atlantic City to confer with Cox & Company. 


Mason Shoup, of the Regnier & Shoup Mercantile 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., accompanied by George C. 
Roantree, is here. The latter, who was formerly in 
business for himself, joined the Regnier & Shoup force 
last April, and this is his first visit to New York since. 
They say business is wonderfully good, and promises 
to be better, for a gentle rainfall came last week and 
saved the crops, which were in peril from drcught. 
They are at the Vanderbilt, and expect to remain in 
he city all next week. 


THEY SCORN DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


* LENGTHY autotrip through almost any farm- 

ing district discloses a surprising attitude on the 
part of country folk regarding the daylight-saving 
law,’’ says a traveling man who has just returned from 
a trip through Ohio and Pennsylvania. “While the 
oppdsition of rural communities to the movement is a 
commonplace, it is certainly not generally known that 
a very large number of farmers have never set their 
timepieces ahead. 

‘“Clocks and watches all around the country are 
going an hour behind legal time. This naturally 
causes a lot of confusion. The more thoughful, even 
though opposed to getting up an hour earlier than 
usual, have seen the importance of complying with the 
law. But they are in the minority, and they have little 
satisfaction in knowing that their neighbors’ clocks 
are an hour siow.”’ 

The keepers of the country stores have a lot of 
trouble. The storekeepers who are on the side of day- 
light savers find customers grumbling because the 
store is an hour late in opening, and storekeepers who 
stick to what they call natural time are in hot water 
when a customer complains that they close an hour too 
early. 

Here is an old farmer’s defence of his sticking to 
the time that doesn’t pretend to save daylight: “This 
is just one of them city fads. Let them that’s allus 
followin’ somethin’ new push their clocks ahead. But 
sun and the chickens is a good enough guide for me. 
You can’t beat nature in some things. If Congress 
wants my clocks to lie as to the time o’ day, let ’em 
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send some of them idle Government clerks in Washing- 
ton down here to set ’em ahead.’’ 


/OU think you know all about how much dead stock 
you have in the store; but you have some that has 
died since you last looked around. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


Wate. for house position with large jobbing and 

manufacturing concern. Must be high grade man ex- 
perienced in china, earthenware and glassware and successful 
in purchasing and marketing same. State fully age and past 
experience. Address A 226, this office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALESMAN of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 

sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 

line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


pee DESIRED.—Have successfully represented 

a domestic dinnerware factory many years in and around 
Chicago. Personally in touch with all classes of buyers. An- 
nual sales near $90,000. Desire to make change on or before 
January 1,1920. Address X Y Z, this office. 


TO, LET; 


O LET—Space in the heart of the Crockery District. With 
tables and shelving. Moderate rent. Bates & LEDDEN, 
16 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


M?eeae up-to-date glass plant, twelve-pot, constructed for 

either gas or coal. Concrete floor; brick walls. Cutting 
shop for forty. Etching shop unattached. Railroad siding. 
Complete machine shop. LoONACONING GLass Co., Lonaconing, 
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Restaurants, Clubs, Institutions, Dining Cars, Steamships. 


Those jobbers selling ‘‘No-Nik’’ ware have a 
decided advantage in retaining this business. 


“A STYLE FOR EVERY SERVICE.,’’ 


THE DICKAR CORPORATION, 


Eastern Distributers to Jobbing and Export Trade, 
———— SALES OFFICES : —— 


616-623 Mohawk Building, Fifth Ave. and 21st St., New York. 
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wants. 


CONDITION 


Business is booming. Buyers are here 
in force from all over the country. The 
South has already sent a big delegation, 
and more are coming. ‘‘We want merchandise’’ is the 
ery from everywhere. Price is a secondary matter. 
If their customers will pay it, why should they worry? 
Everything is selling. There is a call for the most ex- 
pensive wares made, the medium-priced goods go like 
hot cakes on a frosty morning, and the lowest-price 
goods can’t be turned out fast enough to supply the 
The call takes in all makes from all nations— 
English, French, Japanese, domestic and—mark this ! 
—German—yes, pretty nearly all the German goods 
that came over on the Nieuw Amsterdam have been 
sold, and the cry is for more. So great is the demand 
for both china and earthenware that nobody looks at 
the trademark; or if they do they shrug their shoulders 
and say: ‘‘We must have goods. If wecan’t get what 
we want we will take what we can get.’’ 


New York 


So far the Japanese importers have been able to 
make shipments with comparative regularity. It isa 
little strange that the most remote source of supply 
should be the most prompt in deliveries. 


As if the manufacturers did not have enough 
troubles of their own in making goods and getting 
them ready to ship, the strikers in transportation lines 
and on docks have added to their woes. Buyers are 
writing and telegraphing to know why their goods are 
not shipped. One would be inclined to think that these 
men did not read the daily papers, to say nothing of 
this journal, wherein the conditions are and have been 
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fully set forth. The strikes at Liverpool, the lack of 
cars and ships in France, the shopmen’s strike here, 
with consequent embargoes, have all been given prom- 
inence, and still some buyers seem to ignore the facts 
that they of all people ought to know about. 


The wholesalers are increasing their business as 
the season advances and large drafts ar2 made on their 
stocks. Most of them so far have been able to meet de- 
mands with reasonable promptness, as they were fore- 
sighted enough to read the signs of the times, and have 
stocks on hand. 


The Popular Price Merchandise Show at the Com- 
modore closed Friday night. Perhaps it might more 
truthfully be said Friday afternoon, as some exhibitors 
began to pack up even before noon. The show was a 
success in the matter of sales. Every exhibitor said 
he had opened many new accounts. It is plain that 
buyers were looking to every avenue to get goods. 


Retail trade is more than good for this time of the 
year. Everything that goes towards furnishing the 
dining table or kitchen is in demand, and asa rule 
people are not discriminating. Having determined 
about how much they intend to spend, they take the 
best they can get for the money, and very often exceed 


the amount appropriated. 
5 


A decline in the receipt of new 


Pittsburgh and orders during the last ten days is 


Vicinity noted here and there. However, 
this is expected for this season of 
the year. All factories have enough business on file to 


insure steady operations for months to come. Much 
new business is expected to be placed in September. 
Buyers continue to visit the market, and the majority 
are anticipating future requirements. AJl general lines 


are in fair movement. 
ye 


Buyers still want all kinds of goods, 
and their visits to this district are 
frequent. The demand for dinner- 
ware is more brisk than ever. 
The plants are working to all possible capacity, and 
every effort is being made to satisfy the trade in the 
matter of shipments. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Se 


Reports from all the manufacturing 
centers East and West are to the ef- 
fect that orders are piling in, and for 
Buyers who usually get the major 


‘Other Centres 


large quantities. 
part of their supplies from the big centers are reaching 
out everywhere and supplementing their orders from 
the smaller places. 


Retail trade is good all over the country. In the 
Middle West it has been extraordinarily so, and dealers 
are doing a business worthy of the Christmas season. 
Droughts had threatened this section as well as a part 
of New England, but gentle soaking rains broke the 
dry spell, insuring big crops—which means money for 
the farmers, and, in the natural course of things, the 
crockery and glass deaiers. 


BIG FIND OF POTASH IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


OINCIDENT with the announcement from Wash- 
ington that the War Trade Board has lifted the 

ban against the importation of potash from Germany 
comes the news that big potash hills have been discov- 
ered in Tioga County, Pennsylvania. It is said that 
the hills are worth millions of dollars and will prove an 
important factor in breaking Germany’s potash mono- 


poly. 
The first intimation that the mountains contained 


‘the precious mineral came several weeks ago, when 
John T. Van Dusen picked up a peculiar-looking rock. 
He sent it to Colonel Henry C. Demming, State Geo- 
logist, with the request that he examine it, and the re- 
port came back that it contained 3 per cent potash. 

A visit to the mountains by Colonel Demming fol- 
lowed shortly afterward, and he and Van Dusen dug 
into the mountainside with picks to determine the 
quantities of potash. A short distance from the sur- 
face rocks analyzed 10 per cent potash. They dug 
further and found many rocks that contained 20 per 
cent. Still deeper it analyzed 40 per cent, the high- 
est analysis being 44.8 per cent. 
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Specimens were sent to various colleges for ana- 
lysis, among them the New York State School of Agri- 
culture of Alfred University, Cornell University and 
a college in Wisconsin, with favorable reports from all. 


CROCKERY MEN, TAKE NOTICE! 


HE National Retail Dry Goods Association has in- 
stituted a campaign to oppose the passage of the 
Siegel cost mark bill now before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Domestic Commerce, the purpose of which 
is to require all persons transacting business, whether 
as manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler or retailer, to ob- 
tain a yearly license from the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. Such license would cost $10. 

In the letter which is being sent to retailers in all 
sections of the country, the asscciation states that the 
bill requires that all persons engaging in business 
under such license system shall be required in offering 
merchandise for sale to the public to mark the actual 
cost price of their merchandise. ‘‘The cost price may 
not include charge for carriage or discounts on bills 
paid before maturity. 

“‘While it seems impossible to believe that the 
committee will favorably report a bill of this kind,’’ 
the letter says, ‘‘it is in our judgment much better to 
begin opposition now while it is in the hands of the 
committee.”’ 

The retailers are urged to communicate with the 
House Committee protesting against the reporting of 
the measure. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


The Fair, department store, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 


The Merkel-Kempner Co., Wilmington, Del., have 
incorporated to conduct department stores with a capi- 
tal of $150,000. 


H. R. Friedman, 77 Arlington street, Newark, N. 
J., has incorporated to manufacture toys, etc., with a 
capital ef $125,000. \ 


The Union Service Stores have been incorporated 
at Wilmington, Del., to operate a chain-store system 
with a capital of $250,000. 


Alfred Stahel & Sons, San Diego, Cal., have opened 
a fine new basement household and hardware depart- 
ment in keeping with their beautiful china store. 
They have for some years carried a limited line of 
housewares; the new lower floor, with its area of 5,000 
square feet, will afford opportunity for very extensive 
additions. 


a 
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The need of increased production 
in all glass factories is becoming 
moreevident daily. Manufacturers 
declare that the overhead on small 
production is just as heavy as if plants were being op- 
erated to capacity. Such decreased output is one of 
the main cases of advanced selling lists. One large 
manufacturer said this week that while increased pro- 
duction was the only means he knew of toreduce costs, 
the workers were bent upon producing less and at the 
same time demanding more compensation. 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


Many of the breweries have converted their plants 
into making condensed milk lines, and nota few of them 
are forwarding orders for containers amounting from 
$5,000 to $10,000, and all special mold work. 


Improvements are being made at the plant of the 
New Martinsville (W. Va.) Glass and Mfg. Co. which 
will not only increase its capavity but will modernize 
it so that by the year end it will be one of the most up-to- 
date in operation. A number of new items are to be 
developed during the next month or so. At present 
the company is making a special feature of tumblers in 
carlots. 


Among the buyers here recently were Harry Low- 
engart, for M. Sellers & Co., Portland, Ore.; W. C. 
Newland, for George Borgfeldt & Co., New York; W. 
P. Briggs, for Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, N. 
Y., and Max Hirschman, Cincinnati. The latter, who 
is opening a new retail china and glass store, also made 
initial purchases in East Liverpool. 


Alex. P. McPherson, identified with the hotel bus- 
iness in Detroit, was in the district iast week. He was 
formerly engaged with the pottery trade in the East 
Liverpool district, and more recently in Zanesville. 


A company is being formed here to open a string 
of twelve stores in nearby towns dealing exclusively in 
lighting glassware, portables, fixtures and accessories. 
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Within a few weeks initial purchases will be made, and 
the first stores are expected to be opened on or about 
September 15. Locations will be in manufacturing 
towns around Pittsburgh, and no city location is con- 
templated. 


The exhibit of Kinney & Levan, of Cleveland, in 
the Monongahela House here has closed, with Messrs. 
Lang and Harkness doing the heaviest volume of busi- 
ness ever recorded during asummer display here. The 
demand for holiday merchandise wa3 active from all 
surrounding territory. 


The constant increase in the number of new res- 
taurants being opened throughout the country is re- 
flected in the additional business being received from 
the hotel supply houses by glass manufacturers. In 
the South especially is the demand for hotel and res- 
Hardly a 
week passes but what inquiries are received from 
Southern jobbers that special services are wanted for 
new hotels which are being erected. 


taurant equipment showing an increase. 


Before returning home from the Atlantic City con- 
vention, Secretary John Kunzler of the Glass Associa- 
tion motured to Cape May. He returned to his desk 
last Monday. 


Much interest is shown by glass manufacturers in 
this district over the reported discovery of large quan- 
tities of potash in Tioga County, this State, an account 
Shouid 
the reports be substantiated by investigations now in 
progress there will be available for use more than 
twelve million tons of the commodity. 


of which is published elsewhere in this issue. 


Vice-president J. C. Brady, of the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
sions are continuing relative to the consolidation of his 
concern with the Illinois GlassCo. Details concerning 
the merger are being withheld until further progress 
has been made. The possibility exists that severa, 


announces that discus- 


smaller concerns may be included in the deal, which if 
consummated will make the concern the largest glass 
operating company in the country. 


Some very extensive business on both electric and 
gas portables was placed in this district during the past 
fortnight. 


Business men at Elizabeth, W. Va., have organ- 
ized the Elizabeth Flint Glass Mfg. Co., and plans 
have been prepared for the immediate erection of a 
factory. Officers of the company are: president, 
Joseph Gray; vice-president, Harry T. Baumgartner; 
secretary, Ross Wilson; treasurer, I. P. Thorn; general 
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just a block away, was the headquarters: of the Whole- 
salers’ Association. When that organization left to go 
to the Biltmore it made a big difference. Alfred 
Abbot’s well-known resourcefulness and good taste will 
find ample scope in fitting up the new warernoms, and 
the move will undoubtedly prove to be a good one. 


BEDFORD CHINA. 


HE newest thing in the pottery industry is Bedford 
China, manufactuted by the Bedford China Co., 
which has recently completed the erection and equip- 


PLANT“ OFS eee, 


manager, C. W. Cox. A general line of flint ware 


will be the product. 


It now seems probable that Shadyside, just south 
of Bellaire, O., will secure the location of the new Wil- 
cox Glass Co., recently formed by Wheeling, W. Va., 
interests, and which proposes to erect a factory at a 
cost of $150,000. Wheeling, Bellaire and Shadyside 
are raising $13,500 to purchase a site and give the 
company. 


HAVILAND & ABBOT TO MOVE. 


T is announced this week that the Haviland & Abbot 
Co. will move to 912-920 Broadway, southeast cor- 
ner of Twenty-first street, where they have taken the 
sixth floor. The handsome fixtures which created so 
much favorable comment when they went to Madison 
avenue will be transferred to the new location. The 
change is made to be nearer the crockery center. When 
the present premises were taken the Hollaud House, 


BEDFORD (0O.) CHINA CO. 


ment of a large plant at Bedford, twelve miles from 
Cleveland, O. 

Although considerable experimental work has been 
done, no intentional publicity has been disseminated 
until the past month, when the quality of their product 
was perfected. 

The plant of this company is of the most modern 
construction. From the slip house to the glost ware- 
house the equipment is of the latest design. The visi- 
tor is particularly attracted by the absolute cleanliness 
and perfect lighting throughout the entire building. 
This excellent potting condition is obtained through the 
use of continuous tunnel kilns, the tremendous capacity 
of which gives the company a large production. 

All of the departments of the hotel ware unit are 
in operation. The sale of this plain white and decora- 


ated ware is handled exclusively by Brown-Reddrop, - 


Cleveland. 

The dinnerware unit is in process of equipment, 
and its product will be ready for the market within a 
few months. 


——— 


All the ware of this company will be high grade 
and thoroughly vitrified. It will be known as Bedford 
China. 


MAKING UNBREAKABLE DOLLS. 


HE first step is to mold the bodies by halves. The 
wood pulp which the worker is holding in his 
hand is spread evenly in the molds. The upper sec- 
tion, which is heated, is then brought down, and under 
great pressure bakes the wood pulp into the desired 
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the rosy bloom onthe cheeks is put on with an air- 
brush, which blows on the paint in the form of a fine 
vapor. And then come the artists, who paint the fea- 
tures of the dolls by hand—eyebrows, lips and nose 
all receive particular attention by a welder of the brush 
and pigments. 

So far, it will be nected, the dolls have bodies only, 
and still lack their arms. These are now puton, being 
held in place by the coil spring within the body. Thus 
the arms are perfectly adjustable. The more fortunate 
among them are then sent to the wardrobe department, 
where they are bedecked in elaborate costumes. 


CLAY PRESS ROOM 


form. These shells, as they are called, are made in 
halves—front and back. 

_ The step that follows is to glue the front and back 
halves together to form the complete body. This is read- 
ily done by hand, although a rather heavy seam is left 
all around the body. The same procedure is carried 
out with the arms, since it is easier to mold all partsin 
halves. It is now necessary to remove or smooth out 
the rough seam, and this is done with a file and sand- 
paper. At the same time the workmen finish cff the 
rough corners and angles of the doll bodies. This 
phase of the werk also includes grinding the doll bod- 
ies on an emery wheel. 

Up to this point the dolls are in their natural 
wood-pulp state, which is a dirty brown shade. So 
the next step is to dip them ina bath of paint, from 
which they emerge with a pleasing pink flesh tone. 
They are then placed on racks todry. The hair and 
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HELLO-LESS ’PHONES AT LAST. 


HE New York ‘'elephone Co. announces that it will 
commence the installation January 1 of an auto- 
matic telephone system which will reduce operating 
costs and the rates now charged tosubscribers and will 
increase the efficiency of the service. 

This system does away with the switchboards, cen- 
tral offices, trunk lines and other elaborate arrange- 
ments of the present. At the base of the automatic 
telephone is a dial with letters and figures. Otherwise 
it resembles the present instrument. By means of the 
dial a user may call any number by turning the dial, 
and is automatically connected with the subscriber on 
the other end. 

The system has been in use in the Westand on the 
Pacific Coast for years, and the wonder is that it has 
not been adopted here long ago. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 14, 1919. 


HE proposal to compel manufacturers, jobbers, 
wholesalers and retailers to take out a license, and, 
under that license, mark plainly the cost of every arti- 
cle offered for sale to the public, will raise a storm of 
protest. Of course the Government must raise money 
by every means in its power to pay our immense war 
debt, and the $10 license fee would add considerably to 
the treasury; but think of asking $100 for a dinner set 
when the >lain figures would stand out showing that it 
cost $60! The customer would immediately yell ‘‘Profi- 
teer!’’ Yetno dealer can be successful who does not 
have at least that margin to cover freights, discounts 
and overhead charges, which are not to be allowed in 
figuring cost at the source. 


ON -THE TRAIL. 


HE Government has started in to canvass the crock- 

ery and glass trade with reference to the workings 

of the luxury tax, and its agents arecalling on firms in 

the downtown district to find out if they are complying 
with all the provisions of the law. 

Much confusion has characterized interpretations 
of this law because different sections of the act appar- 
ently conflict, and the authorities at Washington, when 
consulted, have made different rulings. 

In a recent issue we stated that, as far as the prod- 
ucts we represent are concerned, the law might be sum- 
marized in a few words—viz., utilitarian articles are 
exempt unless ornamented with gold that is deposited 
or electro-plated. 

But the Government agents say that glass vases 
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are not utilities, but luxuries, and therefore taxable, 
while a dinner set, no matter what it may cost, is ex- 
empt. The absurdity is apparent. 

The tax went into effect in March, and requires 
that returns be made on all sales from that time up to 
August 1, the reports to be filed on or before August 
25 under severe penalties. 

It might be well to pay under protest, and then 
there would be a chance for a rebate if there should be 
a new ruling. 


THE CARE-FREE ONES. 


Wee a fine coat of tan and considerable muscular 

development from continual playing of tennis 
and golf, George R. Nixon, salesman for E. W. Ham- 
mond, returned on Tuesday after a fortnight at Mt. 
Tabor, News 


Miss Lillian Rhode, in charge of office details for 
Thos. G. Jones, is having such a good time canoeing, 
swimming, and incidentally breaking hearts, at Lake 
George that she regrets the fact that she will have to 
return to New York next week. 


Miss Lulu D. Tagg, the popular young lady in 
charge of the office for E. W. Hammond, will seek the 
quietude of farm life for her vacation, leaving on Sat- 
urday for a place near Pottstown, Pa. She is a person 
who requires a real rest, for when she is not busy with 
office duties her studies in perfecting her musical edu- 
cation consume all herleisure hours. She has already 
attained considerable eminence in the musical world, 
being soloist at Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. 


H. Schulenberg, with Pielen Bros., will leave Sat- 
urday for White Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y., for a 
three weeks’ vacation. He will fish, take motor trips, 
and ‘‘kill time,’’ as he has had a strenuous year doing 
the biggest business of his career. 

R. W, Hemple, of the United States Glass Co.’s 
local sales staff, will not worry about calling on buyers 
for the next fortnight. On Saturday he will just “‘lay 
off’’ and take it easy. He expects to make occasional 
trips to nearby resorts, however, as this offers the first 
opportunity since he came to New York about a year 
ago to see anything of the surrounding country. 


Miss Esther Doctor, general assistant in the office 
of her father, A. P. Doctor, New York representative 
of the Central Glass Works, returns next Monday from 
two weeks spent at Bayside, L.I., when her sister 
Marguerite, office manager, will leave for Pittsburgh to 
visit friends. A novel feature of her vacation will be 
automobile tours to various country fairs to exhibit 
specimens of embroidery, crochet, and other fancy 


work at which she is an expert. An idea of her ability 
in this direction may be gained from the fact that she 
took five first prizes out of nine offered at exhibitions 
last year. 


Charles P. Cox, of Cox & Company, returned on 
Monday after three weeks’ relaxation from the grind 
of business. He and Mrs. Cox motored through the 
Berkshires with no place in view, stopping when and 
wherever they were tired of riding and found a place 
that appealed to them. Mr. Cox clearly shows the 
benefit of the change by a good healthy color and per- 
haps a few pounds additional weight! ° 


Henry Shirley’s genial personality will be missed 
at the salesroom of Maddock & Miller for the next two 
weeks while he is taking things easy in’anticipation of 
a strenuous fall campaign. 


Percy L. Penn, of Thos. G. Jones’ sales staff, will 
succumb to the wanderlust on Saturday when he de- 
parts with a party of several friends for East Durham 
in the Catskills for two care-free weeks. 


Harry L. Bunker, of the United States Glass Co.’s 
local sales staff, is enjoying some fine fishing, mountain 
climbing, and incidentally his pipe, during a two weeks’ 
stay in the Adirondacks. 


William H. Plummer and Mrs. Plummer left New 
York on Thursday for Montreal, from which city they 
will sail for Europe, thus resuming the regular trips 
abroad which they took yearly before the war. 


Miss Anna Herdtfelder, the efficient office assis- 
tant for the McKenna Brothers Sales Corporation, 
writes that Leeds, in the Catskills, is an ideal spot for 
vacationing. She says the only thing lacking to com- 
plete her happiness is a typewriter to remind her of 
home. ‘ 


A. M. Ferris, export manager for Cox & Company, 
writes that he is leading a wild life at Oquaga Lake, 
N. Y., where, between taking trips inhis car, paddling 
in the lake, hiking through the country, etc., he finds 
means of keeping in pertect training for attacking the 
buyers when he returns next Monday. 


“GOOD OLD DAYS.” 


; HEN a merchant went over to the hotel to look at 

a line of samples and the salesman had a little 
drink of something set out on the tabie it was pretty 
hard to resist his hospitable invitation. Eventhe small- 
est amount of alcohol may decide a man to order halfa 
gross of some item when he ought to have made it two 
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dozen. Itis easy to believe that business is going to 
be fine when one has had a couple of cheering drinks 
with an agreeable salesman. 

More than half the mercantile failures have come 
from accumulation of old stock; and the accumulation 
starts with the buying. Under the influence of a 
couple of highballs the merchant would overlook the 
fact that railroad trains were running every day and it 
was a simple matter to order by mail when an item 
ran short. It takes aregular salesman nowadays to 
make a merchant buy more than he needs. 


GLASSWORKERS’ WAGES RAISED. 
FTFR a long and tedious series of sessions held be- 
tween the manufacturers and glassworkers at At- 
lantic City, marked by less friction than usual, how- 
ever, agreements have been reached. Concessions 
were made by both sides. The prices paid for making 
tumblers were raised from seven to ten per cent. For 
making bowl covers, butter covers, six-inch deep nap- 
pies and unfinished block mold oval dishes a raise of 
from nine to twenty per cent was granted, and a five 
per cent increase on all other ware made in the press 
department. A ten per cent raise was given in the 
paste mold department, and a likeincrease to table and 
bar glassworkers. There was no change in the chim- 
ney line. 

While rates in the above-mentioned branches have 
been settled, they were only asmall part of the things in 
dispute when the conference adjourned. What will 
happen September 1, when the present working agree- 
ment ends, remains to be seen, as both sides seem 
firm in the determination to hold their own. 


DOLLS IN PART OF LACE. 


N a customs decision handed down recently by the 
Roard of United States General Appraisers reduc- 
ing the tariff rate on dressed dolls, the costumes of 
which were embroidered, scalloped, appliqued or made 
in part of lace, John Wanamaker, the S.S. Kresge 
Co., M. J. Corbett & Co. and Grey & Grey, Ltd., were 
successful. Duty was assessed on these dolls as articles 
composed in chief value of yarns, threads, or filaments, 
scalloped, embroidered, appliqued or made in part of 
lace, at the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 358, Tariff Act of 1913. The importers claimed 
that the articles were properly classifiable as “‘dolls,’’ 
with duty at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 342. In sustaining the contention for the 
lower duty Judge Howell said: 
‘Dolls are denominatively provided for in para- 


graph 342 without any words of limitation, and the sole 
question for determination in this case is whether 
dressed dolls, the costumes of which are embroidered, 
are properly dutiable under this designation, as claimed 
by the importers, or whether they are properly dutiable 
as assessed. A similar question was decided favorably 
to the importers in the case of N. Suken & Sons, fol- 
lowing which we hold that the articles in controversy 
are properly dutiable at the rate of 35 per cent ad val- 
orem under paragraph 342 of said act. The protests 
are sustained.”’ 


PERSONAL. 


HERE is nothing like popularity as an asset in 
salesmanship. One evening last week, George 
T. Buchman, of Mogi, Momonoi & Co.’s sales staff, 
decided to take a trolley ride from his home in Wood- 
haven to Rockaway Beach. The trip proved delight- 
ful until the conductor yelled ‘‘All out!’’ Upon 
alighting he found that it ‘was the end of the line, and 
if he wanted to reach his destination it would be neces- 
sary to walk a mile to get to another car. Somewhat 
disheartened, but still determined, he hoofed it along 
for what seemed more like five miles than one, and 
finally got the car. He reached Rockaway very much 
disgusted and fatigued, and was walking along the 
street when someone called after him. Turning, he 
recognized an old customer of his who had a store 
there, and before he knew it the man had dragged him 
into his place of business and insisted upon giving him 
an order which amounted to several hundred dollars. 
George says: ‘‘Can you beat it? A salesman can’t 
even rest when he wants to.”’ 


% 


J. B. Lawson, of the Tatler Decorating Co., Tren- 
ton, after eight months of illness, is back on his job. 
He had a nervous breakdown, the cause of which was 
discovered to lie in the condition of his t2eth. The 
trouble was remedied, and he appeared on Park Place 
last week in an immaculate Palm Beach’ suit, white 
shoes, a nobby straw hat, full of ‘‘‘pep,’’ and declaring 
that he felt ten years younger than before his enforced 


& 


In a private letter to an importer in New York, 
David Inglis, the well-known forwarding agent at 
Liverpool, tells of the death of his father, aged eighty- 
five, and his mother, aged eighty-three, both of whom 
passed away early in the year. Mr. Inglis, senior, was 
one of the best known of the commission men in Eng- 
land, and did business with most of the importers 
here. His son succeeds him, and having been long as- 
sociated with the business is equally well known. 


Test. 
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These deaths were not generally known in America, 
and doubtless this will be news to many. 


+ 


Otto S. Wise, manager for R. H. Macy & Co., has 
not only achieved greatness, but had it thrust upon 
him. It takes a big man to properly look after the af- 
fairs of a concern like Macy’s. And now he has been 
selected as a member of the Grand Jury to investigate 
the anarchy cases. 

$ 


It was good to see Mrs. Williard back at her desk 
at Herman C. Kupper’s. She will be better remem- 
bered as Miss Werner, which cognomen she changed 
while on her vacation, her fiance having returned from 
service. Miss Werner has made many friends in the 
business by her pleasing personality, and her efficiency 
is equally marked. 


AT THE McALPIN. 


N Monday R. W. Corey opened his line from the 
Mitchell, Woodbury Co., Boston, at the McAlpin 
Hotel, and is making a very pretty showing. As his 
house advertises immediate delivery, it is no wonder 
he had a crowd of visitors who bought freely. He 
will be here until August 23. 


James P. Gordon also opened at the McAlpin on 
Monday with a fine line from the Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton Co. That he, too, had plenty of visitors will 
be understood when it is learned that he did not have 
time to buy his usual fruit. However, as he is sched- 
uled to remain all next week, callers may still be re- 
galed with those red-cheeked apples. 


TO REDUCE COST OF LIGHTING GLASSWARE. 


N arrangement which, it is believed, will save 
twenty per cent of the cost to the consumer of 
electrical glassware, such as shades, was perfected at 
the first midsummer meeting of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers’ Association held at 
Cleveland, O., August 5 and 6th. 

The reduction in cost will represent a saving in 
shipping and handling the glassware by a co-operative 
scheme. It is the present practice for the manufac- 
turer to pack his product in barrels. Itis then shipped 
to the fixture manufacturer, who unpacks it, stores it, 
attaches his fixtures and repacks it in individual boxes 
ior final distribution. Under the new schemeit is pro- © 
posed that the manufacturer shall pack his product in 
individual boxes andcartons. Not only is this method 


cheaper for the glassware manufacturers, but it offers 
large savings to the fixture maker. Besides saving 
labor and freight cost, it is claimed that breakage is 
largely avoided, which often amounts to twenty per 
cent between the time the glassware is made until it 
reaches the householder. 

Provisions were also made for registering designs 
of lighting fixtures with the offices of the association to 
prevent duplication and theft of design. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


EFORE proceeding on his way on Monday to Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, Harry Scott, 
special representative for the Wellington Glass Co., 
arrived in New York last Friday for the week-end. 
* 2 
George Dougherty, commercial manager for the 
United States Glass Co., and Garret Bryce, manager of 
factory B, visited the New York office on Friday after 
spending three weeks at the glass conference in Atlan- 
tic City. 


. 


* * 


F. H. Sebring, Jr., of the Salem China Co., was a 
welcome visitor in New York for several days this week 
| on one of his infrequent trips here. 
sion was to consult with the concern’s local representa- 
-tive, William F. Wagner. 


s * 


His principal mis- 


John Quincy Adars, buyer for W. G. Reynolds 
Co., Burlington, N. H., was again in towa last week 
‘replenishing his stock. He says that he has had the 
‘best year since he took charge. When he assumed the 
‘management of the china department a few years ago 
it was a losing pruposition. Inside of a year he had 
turned the current the other way, and now it is one of 
the best departments in the store. 

e 

Geo. L. Lobsitz, with Hahne & Cu., Newark, isal- 
‘ways at his best when can marshal his forces on a buy- 
ing trip. He was ‘‘doinz’’ New York this week with 
Wz B. Stanton, Stewart & Co, Baltimore; D. L. 
McCarthy, Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky.; S. 
'E. Price, Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis; A. D. 
‘Wilhelm, Wm. Hengerer & Co., Buffalo, and Robt. 
‘Evans, J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo. Stucha formidable 
‘crowd is bound to make things lively. Allarestopping 
jat 2 West Thirty-seventh street. 


. * 


Jas. A. Scanlan, a new man in the trade who is 
\just starting a store at St. Petersburg, Florida, on the 
order of the five and ten cent places, but also carrying 


'goeds that goas high as fifty cents, made a hurried 
\trip to New York this week. He has the look of asuc- 


cessful man, and it is hoped that he will be a frequent 


visitor. 
* * 


J. C. Fee, treasurer of the Central Glass Works, 
Wheeling, who had been in attendance at the glass con- 
vention at Atlantic City, made a brief visit to New 
York iast Friday to consult with the concern’s New 
York representative, A. P. Doctor. 

* * 

Victor G. Wicke, president of the Imperial Glass 
Co., Bellaire, O., was in New York this week, coming 
up from Atlantic City to confer with Cox & Company, 
the New York represehtative. He says that the situa- 
tion with the workers is still muddled, and while some 
points have been settled there are many that have not. 


OBITUARY. 


EO. WATTS, an old-time crockery man of Mil- 
waukee, died last Friday in his early seventies. 
He was born in England, coming to this country while 
yet quite young, and obtaining employmentin a crock- 
ery store. His intelligence and industry won recogni- 
tion and he was soon advanced from ‘‘poy’’ to salesman. 
In fact, his ability was so great that it was not many 
years before he bought out his employer. He was one 
of the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ which is being depleted so rapidly 
that only acorporal’s guard is left. Mr. Watts com- 
manded the respect of everyone who knew him, and the 
trade will miss him. 


BUYERS IN' TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; hé, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


J MacFarquhar, t, S Kann, Sons & Co, Washing- 
ton, DC. 432 Fourth ave. 

A Siedenstricker, s,g, Hamilton, O. McAlpin. 

O Phillips, c,l,g, Stix, Baer & Fuller D G Co, St 
Louis. 116 West 32d. 

C R Hoffman, hf,t, Pettis D G Co, Indianapolis. 
230 Fifth ave. 

E Hansen, t, Montgomery, Ward & Co, Chicago, 
309 Sixth ave. 

W F Walker, c, E W Edwards & Son, Rochester, 
Commodore. 

H G Wexler, hf, Western Premium Co, Chicago. 
McAlpin. 

C Smith, hf, Brown, Thompson & Co, Hartford. 
230 Fifth ave. 

A A Breton, hf, Shartenberg & Robinson, New 
Haven. 404 Fourth ave. 

E P Ford, t, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney DG 
Co, St Louis. 225 Fifth ave. 


F G Brost, 1, M Lensenhuber, s, J N Adam & Co, 
Buffalo. 2 West 37th. 


G O’Hara, c,g,hf, Trask, Prescott & Richardson, 
Erie, Pa. 6 West 32d. 

F A Montei, hf, G Fox & Co, Hartford, Conn. 
141 Madison ave. 

W ? Briggs, c, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co, 
Rochester, N Y. 432 Fourth ave. 

H J Bruton, c, Bainbridge, Ga. 

G W Wolff, t, 
East 26th. 

H Greve, t, The Fair, Chicago. 225 Fourth ave. 

E H Zeller, t, Wm Koch Importing Co, Baltimore. 
Imperial. 

E W Glasgow, hf, Glasgow Bros, Jackson, Mich. 
Commodore. 

R Phillips, c, R H White & Co, Boston. 
Fourth ave. 

A J Kline, hf, Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 230 Fifth ave. 

S Seitner, hf, Seitner Bros, Saginaw, Mich. 
West 33d. 

AH Riker, hr, Wurzburg, D G Co, Grand Rapids. 
105 Grand. 

J Lawrence, g, Gale, Smith & Lawrence, Syra- 
cuse, N Y. Longacre. 

Mr Brooks, c, S G Iszard Co, Elmira, N Y. 


Aberdeen. 
The Fair, Montgomery, Ala. 23 


470 
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R J Conliff, c,t, J M High Co, Atlanta, Ga. 1150 
Broadway. 

E R Owen, c, Goodwin’s, Ltd, Montreal. 347 
Fifth ave. 


AT CHICAGO. 


USINESS has been much better this week. The 
department stores in particular are feeling the 
benefit of the return of quiet conditions, the crowds of 
shoppers seemingly making up for lost time. The 
strike of the railroad shopmen at points in the Middle 
West has resulted in embargoes which are interfering 
with the delivery of merchandise to customers, but itis 
believed that this trouble, too, will be settled soon. 


* + 

At the annual exposition of the hotel men, held at 
the Coliseum last week, Albert Pick & Co. had a dis- 
play containing almost everything which could possibly 
be used in the dining room and kitchen of ahotel. The 
Restaurant China Co. and the Cross-Wells Co. also had 
attractive exhibits. The Onondaga Pottery, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. had a regular working demonstration of 
how pottery is made, including everything but the fir- 
ing. The hotel men’s conference drew a large attend- 
ance from all sections of the country, and the salesmen 
at the exposition had little difficulty in getting plenty 
of orders. 


* * 


The Florentine Art Metal Works has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000 to engage in the manu- 
facture of metal lamps. 


The fifteenth annual merchandise exhibition of the 
Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Associatlon is being 
held at the Palmer House this week, from August 11th 
to August 16th, with over three hundred manufacturers 
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and importers inaking displays, among which are many 

lines of pottery, glassware and housefurnishings suit- 

able for the five, ten and twenty-five cent stores. 
* * 

Among the buyers here were Mrs. A. Schwartz, of 
the Schwartz China Co., Houston, Tex.; Joseph Basch, 
of the Anfinger Stores, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles; Mason C. Shoup, of Regnier & Shoup, St. 
Joseph, Mo. } 


* + 7 


Harvey Moniger, with samples from the Wellsville 
(O.) China Co.; Tom Reid, for the Guernsey Earthen- 
ware Co., Cambridge, O., and William Jackson, for 
Taylor, Smith & Taylor, East Liverpool, paid the local 
trade a visit this week. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


FTER a trip to Buffalo, where he conferred with 

the heads of the Buffalo Mfg. Co., which he rep- 

resents in New York, Max Hirsch returned on Thurs- 
day. 


I. W. Steimer, traveling representative for the 
United States Glass Co., returned to New York on 
Monday after spending four weeks calling on the New 
England trade with exceedingly gratifying results. 


Leon Sultan, who has just returned from a trip 
through Virginia, West Virginia and the upper tier of) 
Pennsylvania for L. Straus & Sons, reports a big de-| 
mand for crockery and glass and says he could have 
sold four times as much as he did if he could have 
promised early deliveries. | 


T. T. Fryer, of the Taiyo Trading Co.’s staff of. 
travelers, returned on Monday with a pocketful of or- 
ders, the result ofa trip throughthe Middle West. He 
left again on Wednesday for Buffalo, his first stop ona 
trip through the East. 


H. J. Smith, New England traveler for Cox & 
Company, flivvered into New York last Thursday, 
bringing with hima couple of customers to visit the 
salesroom. He left again Friday, to make his way by 
easy stages back to Boston. 


| | 
A RULE WITH NO EXCEPTION. 


The man who works the hardest may not draw the big: 


gest pay; 
The woman who is proudest may have little com 
mon sense; $ 
The man who talks the loudest may not have the mos, 
to say; | 
But the prettiest girl always eats at some old man’) 
expense. / 


7 
BD acm 
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The trade is much concerned over 
the railway situation. Already em- 
bargoes have been placed at some 
points on the movement of all kinds 
of freight except food products and perishables. The 
first announcement of an embargo came from the 
Columbus, O., transfer point, which route is followed 
in some Southwest shipping. It is possible, however, 
for the present to route cars other than on the Pan- 
handle system, and unless the strike of the shopmen 
spreads it is possible that little delay will result in the 
movement of goods. That Far Western shipments 


will be delayed, however, is more than probable. 
* * 


Among buyers visiting the market of late were 
Charles H. Werner, of the C. H. Werner Co., Detroit; 
Guy Hawthorn, for the Wanamaker Store, Philadel- 
phia; W. P.. Briggs, for Sibley, Tindsay & Curr, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Harry Lowengart, for M. Sellers & 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Mr. Zimmerman, for the Frank 
M. Empsall Co., Watertown, N. Y.; Morris Bergman, 
New York; a representative of the Marler-Dalton-Gil- 
mar Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C., operating ‘‘The 
Specialty Stores’? in the South, and doing a jobbing 


and distributing business. 
* + 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


“The Argonne’’ has been selected as the name of 
the new plain shape that will be soon shown by the 
Cartwright Bros. Co. The hollow ware will all be 
cast, and therefore exceedingly light. The handles are 
of Chippendale design. The first pieces of the new 
‘shape have come through the kilns, and the entire list 
of items will be ready for November delivery. Busi- 
Ness on this new shape is now being accepted. Four 
new exclusive border decorations have been selected, 
and the character of the shape will permit the widest 


latitude in decorating. 5 


A number of local pottery manufacturers made a 
Special trip to Sebring a few days ago to make a thor- 
ough inspection and study of the operation of the tun- 


nel kiln at the Limoges plant. It is contended that the 
solution of the increased production problem rests in 
the successful operation of this kiln, and a lot of thought 
is being given the matter by manufacturers in this sec- 


tion. 
* + 


It is reliably reported here that a new seven-kiln 
general ware pottery will shortly be built in an adjoin- 
ing county in Ohio. Several meetings have been held 
between the interested parties, during which the hous- 
ing situation was thoroughly canvassed. 

@ od 

Those pottery manufacturers who have installed 
sagger-making machines are more than pleased with 
results. The production of saggers has been increased 
from 200 to 300 per cent on small sizes, and larger sizes 


in proportion. 
A * 


When the Labor Committee of the United States 
Potters’ Association begins discussions with the Con- 
ference Committee of the National Brotherhood of Op- 
erative Potters at the forthcoming wage conference a 
number of suggestions will be offered as counter pro- 
positions to the demands ofthe workers. Manufactur- 
ers will insist that the latter produce quality as well as 
quantity. No exact date for the wage conference has 
yet been set, although the opinion prevails that it will 
convene late in August or early in September. 

2 # 

Letters have been sent to the trade by several local 
sales managers telling buyers exact factory conditions, 
and what they canand cannot expect. ‘‘While we will 
do all we can to fill orders, buyers must not expect the 
impossible,’’ said one salesmanager this week. ‘‘We 
are not guaranteeing the market beyond October. 
Everything depends upon the outcome of the wage con- 


ference.’’ 
2 2 


The Liberty China Co., operating at New Lexing- 
ton, O., under the direction of local interests, is work- 
ing steadily producing an exclusive line of semi-por- 


celain hote] ware. The plant is under the management 
of G. B. Cunning, of this city. 
* * 

Salesmen for supply houses report that the demand 
for decal border patterns this year is stronger than here- 
tofore. One reports that his firm is doing very little 
business in sprays—in fact, his business on this line 
amounts to practically nothing. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
August 1J, 1919 


HAVRE 
tr. Penmorvah, August 9. 

2 packages /chinawarejerment |<. « sic. setewetee sate M E Walker 

5 oe PP ocr co Ree cc Caeser J Tharaud 
52 : Oe  socnn eee bane Herman C Kupper 

363 7: Pot MEREPERTS, ors e's: : Theodore Haviland & Co 

12 IO) | A ORR Be Miscellaneous Orders 

3 : MOG Wido SO bing 5005 ORS doe M L Echstein & Co 
Str. La Savoie, August 11. 

Ziipackages slasSware ta. ceeeienie s 2s 25's wees Semon Bache & Co 

15 a SS MP TINCT oes. « «6 dogs aout . Fredericks, Inc 

13 “ SO ido tees Miscellaneous Orders 
3 COV S Satetereteetieeer iis ss «= 5 cere Selchow & Righter 

GENOA 
Str. Italia, August 8. 
i package earthen warevamrn.. 0. sssceces sss T H Humbert 
COPENHAGEN 
Str. Frederick VIII, August 11. 

11 packages chinaware.... ...... Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
3 ee DIASSWALC = ocie ete e155. «is esp arslels H Nordlinger Sons 
1 4 SE MMMM s.« s.<'s aus cuetes Lunham & Moore 

JAPAN 
Str. Tokiwa Maru, August.11. 

3 packages earthenware.......,.... Rowland & Marsellus Co 
33 st Wk oh o ERR tomers! aad S M Schmidt 
62 i POLCCLAI Bereta ees: os oie w ace tee Taiyo Trading Co 
31 Bi Sin MAMET cleats s o's. slate Palen iaeatartione L D Block 

2 a 5640 0c cee Rowland & Marsellus Co 
20 o ne oes Redden & Martin 

2 . OONMMEMEERACEL. « 5:0. aretele AL Tuska Sons & Co 
16 o eS oRo aReaee Miscellaneous Orders 
39 os el ASO eos Geo Borgfeldt & Co 

5 s lam p SHAGGSmmeprte: iss o 2 leemels > slots Morimura Bros 
50 4 LOYS oc eee eoiate,. os. so sisistetele Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
89 * a Hod 20), Of 53 OR ot eode Haber Bros 

8 ss (Se) Rigen eS « » «aise eaters Balburnet Mfg Co 
76 oe Sp CRATE MET o's schoisve clotlnvavres & S S Kresge Co 
49 . BR city cic a ERIC AIO Dare L Wolf & Co 
25 ‘ WKS DE 335 Soc ee ERS a ae S Lilk & Bros 
BG % SED | SMMMM er arerete ie oe ove ine cleraete Nadel & Shimmel 
29 vk Be Sab0.00.0 20c0neeee New York Merchandlse Co 
OZ a OE 4 eS EEN Sy. sah bs 00 0 eet Levy Cohn Co 

1 $i ye Rs ef) Le eee Nippon Dry Goods Co 
27 oy Se et Wa ReIEEIERE os: «se vsts'y Gueacaetoiere B Illfelder & Co 
13 “ SOS aoa seetieteeiste ss +96 Leila A Steinhardt & Bros 

8 < Dal ho.) oOo BPAY otiee Ries A C Weitz 

9 rs AED COME SETEE TEs 's «0 sioctateloterers Calumet Mfg Co 
35 * SE Rac eer inns +s tse cceleee Morimura Bros 
26 % sli sneetcMMaMe i. + dice wkd Miscellaneous Orders 

ANTWERP 


Str. Wanbesa, August 13 
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FOWEY 
Str. Lake Calvenia, August 7. 

346 packages:chinaielavan.... > «seinen J W Higman Co 
193 at Po SSBB hors Be tos On Moore & Munger 
87 ef UU RSME poccadadron G Knowles & Son 
Str. Alps, August 9. 

416 packages chingiclayan.:,...seaiere ae Perkins, Goodwin & Co 
2/1 yy SR ais.» - «sank con aaa J W Higman Co 
183 ne CMM. s «Ruste Re ee dae Hammill & Gillespie 
326 rs COMIC... «Jeske sake tea Moore & Munger 
105 ee cee e. BRM OB Aen oe G Knowles & Son 
74 pe OPP Bis. acetic ee eee J B Moors & Co 

LIVERPOOL 
Str. Orduna, August 11. 

7 packages earthenware. ... .. 2... «a6 «sees Maddock & Miller 
22 es SEAMS . . « evale Held oforaystedais yee eae E Boote 
3 OD. GRO DOO ae on acncc Meakin & Ridgway 
4 ye SARTRE. a. . .SLSore cree Davis Collamore & Co 
40 < SOMA &... Seen aa Se W S Pitcairn 
3 tig Chinawarer, sis... -teseeeerm eae Meakin & Ridgway 
40 2 ue PETROS O  o soe cc 3 coset W S Pitcairn 
Str. Tropic, August 12. 

4 packages earthenware. «.. <\-.cictmtssicie-eiite Meakin & Ridgway 

6 ae SSMMULTAT. ss s/s ciatecehe aie sustejeeatetens Maddock & Miller 
10 ee pci | MARR rer SARS e 2 Davis Collamore & Ce 
4 a ME | we rincet eg ven: ee eee G F Bassett & Co 
8 ee SURE... cc sibel toate Pac a Tiffany & Co 

2 ly US. RRB ae om Gn aoac on G W Sheldon & Co 
2 “ | ERB odd c5r F L Kraemer & Co 
22 + SSE 3. . wo ald ataate eles T S Todd & Cu 
8 5 SOMERS ss « « bi87aleiepereon Alpers & Mott 

1 f CO 3 ws clectie stasis ae eee Butler Bros 
18} : = MM Beno: Gc .-L A Consmiller 
Z . .... tna 0) ee Saeeee Gimbel Bros 
4 eS eS... Sirapee ....WH Plummer & Co 
3 st De, PR ose Bop sonc H C Edmiston 

1 oS ee, SEEM an cti iss O5c5e. W S Pitcairn 
Str. Lapland, August 12. | 

1 package earthenware, .: sc ncewsrte caeie een TS Todd & Co 

3 He silverwarews......4. tee seer LS Holtzoff & Co 


AN EXCITING TUSSLE.. 


NE dark night recently, W. E. Pomeroy, of the. 
Horace C. Gray force, who has a summer bunga-| 

low on the mainland at Stony Point, L. I., set out in a 
boat, with Mrs. Pomeroy, to visit ‘‘Eddie’? Hammond 
at his home on the end of the promontory, about halfa 
mile away. 
At high tide this promontory becomes an island. 
The current runs very swiftly at the Point, and the 
water which flows down the creek bounding one side 
meets the bay and creates a swirl before it rushes to 
the Sound at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
When Pomeroy’s boat reached the whirlpool it 
spun around two or three times before he gut control. 
He lost all sense of direction, and unconsciously headed 
for the Sound. Mr. Hammond, who was expecting) 
him, heard the retreating sound of the oars, and sur- 
mised what was happening. Procuringa flashlight, he) 
waved it frantically and yelled as loud as he could. 
Pomeroy turned, and after a hard battle with the 
waves, during which he broke an oarlock, reached the 
shore, helped by Hammond, who had plunged waist 
deep into the water. 4] 


Illuminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Light- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


T is rather difficult to arrive at a conclusion as to 
which class of lamps sells best. Manufacturers of 
metal lamps claim a preference for their lines, while 
those handling mahogany and decorated wood say the 
same thing. To close observers on the outside it would 
seem that neither one is correct. It is true that metal 
lamps suffered to quite some extent at first from the 
popularity of the wood base and silk shade craze; but 
their manufacturers, determined not be outdone, im- 
mediately got busy and so materially improved the ar- 
tistic quality of their product that they have success- 
fully combatted what at first seemed a race for suprem- 
acy in which the mahogany and decorated standards 
had the lead, but has now resolved itself into a case of 
nip andtuck. The advantages that are claimed for the 
metal lamp are counterbalanced by redeeming features 
of the wood bases and silk shades, and vice versa. 
Pottery bases with metal mountings and silk shades 
are holding their own in the retail stores, but the staple 
lines are the first two mentioned. The prediction that 
the wood base and silk shade kind would be merely a 
passing fad has proved quite erroneous, for with each 


' year, instead of a lessening of popularity it is getting 


praised ton highly. 


its full share of the increased call for lamps, and there 
is little doubt but what it is here to stay. 


ce 


A complete new line of lamps from the H. E. 
Rainaud Co. is attracting well-deserved attention at the 
salesroom of T. W. Hamilton, 139 Fifth avenue. It of- 
fers a variety of exclusive creations that cannot be 
It is not so unusual to see new de- 
signs, but such a complete change of style in shape, 
design and finish suchas here displayedisararity. The 
lamps are beautifully proportioned and possess a num- 
ber of new ideas. Boudoir, desk, medium and large 
size table lamps for gas and electricity are included. 

# 

Buyers in the market for illuminating glassware 
should not fail to call at 224 Fifth avenue, where Paul 
L. Zoellner is showing a collection of new items from 
Gillinder & Sons’ factory. One of thecleverest things 
‘seen in a long time is a semi-indirect frosted bowl with 


a flat surface design in imitation of the cut Colonial 
pattern. Only the closest inspection reveals the pat- 
tern to be other than the yenuine article. An exceed- 
ingly graceful shape in a bowl and shower shade is 
shown in a variety of hand-painted decorations employ- 
ing soft paste] shades of blue, yellow, pink and buff in 
combination with borders of forget-me-nots, daisies, 
roses, etc., enclosed between black lines. There are 
also decorated shades in all-over scenic effects, a Dutch 
windmill scene being particularly good. 


x 
Nothing could be more charming than the Taiyo 


Trading Co.’s Awaji ware lamps, with their gracefully- 
shaped bases in soft-toned shades of corn yellow, old 


blue, rose, etc. The lamps are fitted with a dainty, 
new-style, silk-lined bamboo shade to match the stand- 
ard. The lamp stands about sixteen inches in height 
and is wired ready for use. 
a 

David C. Rosetahl, who recently assumed charge 
of the B. & K. Mfg. Co.’s New York office, as well as 
the general salesmanagership of the concern, whose 
factory is at New Britain, Conn., brings a wealth of 


24 q 
valuable experience to the firm, having been formerly statement by the British censor that, in accordance 
connected in a prominent capacity with the Sterling with war rulings, the requisitions had held up, and 
Bronze Co., J. P. McCoy & Co., and the National Re- were now returned. 
flector Co., which covers a period of fourteen years in The fact that Mr. Anderson is the American citi- 
the business. The B. & K. Mfg. Co. have recently zen referred to lends considerable piquancy to the sit- 
branched out in the manufacture of lamps and are turn- uation, and interests him very much. = 


ing out an excellent line from every standpoint, and 
with Mr. Rosetahl’s ability in getting it across with the 
buyers it is a line that is sure to be heard a great deal SPECIAL NOTICES. 


of in the future. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words), PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


AN AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
N December, 1915, before we entered the war, Geo. ALESMAN of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 
F. Bassett & Co. sent to the factory in Bavaria sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 
‘ ‘ ae. line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
which makes Bassett China Br aiegons for E pods Coast, Address A224 ei ofice! 
which the plant had been commissioned to produce in 


February of that year. No acknowledgement was re- pNGAGeye DESIRED.—Have successfully represented 
a domestic dinnerware factory many years in and around 


Chicago. Personally in touch with all classes of buyers. An- 
swered. nual sales near $90,000. Desire to make change on or before 


On August 8, 1919, the postman brought into the January 1,1920. Address X Y Z, this office. 
office a large envelope, and with a beaming smile in 
anticipation of finding a bunch of orders Mr. Ander- 
son opened it—to find those he had sent to Germany 
three and a half years before! Enclosed was an official 
statement from the American consul that these goods 
had been bought and paid for prior to March 15, 1915, 
by an American citizen, and that the goods were prop- 
erly the property of that citizen. In addition was a 


ceived, and letters in relation thereto remained unan- 


ANTED, a representative 
W eaine of Glassware, Pottery, 
or Mahogany Lamps and Silk 
Shades. Commission basis. 
SIDNEY N. SCHARFF & O., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 


Suite 804 Victoria Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New Designs, both in Shapes and Patterns, are now ready at the showrooms of | 


JOHN DAVISON, inc. 


WHO IS SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Coalport China Co., Ltd,, 
Geo. Jones & Sons, Ltd.. 
F. Winkle & Co., Ltd., 
Adderley’s, Ltd., 
W. Moorcroft, Ltd., 
Stevens @ Williams, Ltd., 


**‘Rock Crystal.’’ 


ALL MAKERS IN THE FRONT RANK OF ENGLISH PRODUCTIONS. 


14. Barclay St., New York City. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 21, 


CONDITION 


The city has been crowded with visitors 

New York seeking crockery and glassware, and 

many more have yet tocome. Those 

who have been here were free with their favors, and a 
large business has been booked. 


The Southern trade was well represented. Notin 
a long time have so many from below the Mason and 
Dixon line graced New York with their presence. Evi- 
dently thirty-five cent cotton has made the planters 
rich. Buyers say they never had such calls for crock- 
ery, glass, housefurnishings, dolls and toys as they 
have had this year. They are buying all kinds of 
goods, English, French, Japanese and domestic—and, 
when they can get them, German goods as well. 


The West has been well represented, too, but as 
many Westerners came earlier their presence is not so 
marked as that of the Southerners. 


New England had a few representatives, but the 
main cities of that district are so near New York that 
they come often and do not make ““season’’ cails as do 
the far-away folks. 


The Canadian contingent was here in great force 
in June and July and bought heavily. 


New York city and metropolitan district buyers 
have been buying all along, but have dropped off a 
little recently. They bought in good “quantities for 
September sales:and some of them placed business for 
October and November. 
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1919. 


OF TRADE. 


The business for the week in domestic pottery was 
all that was expected, although there has been a slight 
lull, and not so many callers on the local agents as in 
the previous two weeks. The far-away trade do not 
place much business with them, as they godirect to the 
factories or the local agents in their neighborhoods. 


With the tremendous orders that have been placed 
the shortage of goods is becoming more acute, and 
there is every prospect that before Christmas there 
will be a greater scarcity than ever before known. 
Should the potters and glass makers refuse to come to 
terms and the factories have to close, even for only a 
few weeks, conditions would be very bad. A meeting 
of the glass manufacturers and the workers will take 
place in early September, probably in Pittsburgh. 
The potters and their men meet at Atlantic City right 
after September 1. How long these conferences will 
last or what the outcome will be no one can even 
guess. 


Retail trade in the metropolitan district is wonder- 
ful. Ordinarily there is little or none at this time of 
year. Now there is a demand as great as is usual in 
the middle of September. 


%e 


The demand continues active, and 
buyers indicate their need of mer- 
chandise by asking for quick deliv- 
eries. Lighting glassware is in 
very good request, tumblers are in heavy demand, and 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


food containers are selling better this year than for 
several seasons. 

% 
Some delay is occasioned in making 
shipments by embargoes on rail 
lines, and a heavier volume is now 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 
being shipped by water route when 
possible. It is useless to ask for immediate delivery. 
Orders must take their turn. 


ye 


Reports from all manufacturing 

Other Centres points areto the same efiect as those 

from Pittsburgh and East Liverpool. 

Buyers who have gone to the latter centers and failed 

to get what they wanted have turned to outlying dis- 

tricts and filled the manufacturers there up with or- 
ders. 


Wholesalers all over the country say business is 
wonderful and increasing week by week. Further- 
more, they can see no end to it as the retailers in their 
various districts are selling more goods than they can 
get. 


THE OPEN-WINDOW HOG. 


E are now in the season for the open-window hog 

on railroad trains. This is one of the peculiar 

forms of trying to be comfortable while those who in- 
dulge in it are swallowing sand and car dust and their 
eyes are being deluged with car smoke, and the fellow 
in the next seat is wishing the open-window artist 
ahead of him was somewhereelse. Seasoned travelers 
never open car windows on hot days except where 
screens are used. It is the infrequent traveler who 


proves a nuisance. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF IMPORTS. 


‘HE imports of earthen, stone and china ware for 
the month of May, 1919, compared with the 
same month in the preceding year, were as follows: 


1918 1919 

China, not decorated.......... $ 14,344 $ 28,373 

decorated .5.).ciaw cere ssters 299,063 226,178 

HOM TANCE... 210 oe Abeer 68,583 52,191 

CFETIMANY ,. </oc-c'slle eel, «+ Sesteys 641 

United Kingdom...... 36,565 10,622 

JAPAN + s)o\0 oo, , teres 179,175 139,431 

Other countries....... 24,740 23,293 

Earthenware, not decorated... 53,063 20,945 

decorated....... 207,119 So) ashy 

POE EL aralers valet e's cceteteg ale eonnee 30,599 19,079 
| 

OPAL LS cisteel «<= sinter more ieee | 620,310 
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FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDING MAY. 


| 1917 1918 1919 
China; notidec:...n es $ 160,439 $ 148,601 | $ 265,203 
decorated..... 2,826,506 3,225,440 2,761,465 
Lie bakelseriny joeogds 748,043 583,786 528,676 
GERMANY. slepeie eat 15; 597 alee eee 105,416 
United Kingdom... 523,707 548,138 325,306 
FEUDAT asa cies acc eraee 1,399,796 1,911,955 1,704,622 
Other countries... 139,363 181,561 97,445 
Earthenware, not dec. 356,920 Doe as, 414,233 
dec <<. 3|ma,097,937 1,048,469 2,035,157 
All‘othersenmntaie ses seve 273,797 273,402 324,977 
Total yntetemeiecsiete | 8,142,105 | 9,454,089 | 8,562,500 
DOLLS AND TOYS. 
| 1918 | 1919 
Dolls and parts of dolls.... _.. $134,638 $78,594 
All other toys... eas... 189,474 84,926 
Total s.ae ass Se | 334,112 | 163,520 
FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDING MAY, 
| 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
Dolls & parts. | $ 88,132 $ 447,167 $252,517 
All other toys 1,186,738 1,433,234 380,845 
Totaltee tee | 1,274,870 | 1,880,410 | 633,362 
GLASSWARE. 
MAY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS E’D’G MAY 
1918 1919 191 1918 1919 
$56,540 $46,462 $379,932 $569,247 $391,752 
CHINA CLAY. 
MAY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS E’D’G MAY 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$133,918 $148,499 || $1,019,809 | $1,214,057 | $1,348,221 


HYDRATE OF POTASH 
Containing not more than fifteen per cent of Caustic Soda. 


MAY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS E’D’G MAY 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
115,665 $30,259 $4,398 $115,665 


ee ee 
ARTICLES OF METAL ENAMELED OR GLAZED WITH 
VITREOUS GLASSES. 


MAY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS E’D’G MAY 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$4,736 $2,391 $155,053 $58,986 $15,360 
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VESRCRREIRSE EEE EOtS 


Although the present wage agree- 
ment between union glassworkers 
and manufacturers expires August 
31, further conferences are expected 
to be called for the adjustment of discussions that were 
held over from the recent Atlantic City wage meeting. 
Table and bar glassware workers were granted an ad- 
vance of ten per cent, but this agreement is subject to 
ratification of the workers. Increases have also been 
authorized in the engraving departments, and minor 
advances were given intheiron mold department. An 
increase of five per cent was granted workers in the 
pressed ware department, but this adjustment is also 
subject to ratification by the workers. In the machine 
pressed ware departmenta final agreement was reached 
whereby an advance of five per cent was given work- 
ers. In several other departments adjustments remain 
to be agreed upon. No date for future conferences be- 
tween workers and manufacturers has been announced, 
although it is possible sessions may be called for Sep- 
tember, and meetings held here. 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


The Wilcox Machine Co., which plans to erect a 
glJass factory at Shadyside, O., just south of Bellaire, 
O., has been formed with a capital stock of $300,000 
by J. C. McKinley, Edward Stifel, H. C. Ogden, I. H. 
Scott, and B. W. Peterson, all Wheeling business men. 
The new company owns the patent on the Wilcox blow- 
ing machine. Bellaire business men are assi3:ting the 
business interests of Shadyside in the solicitation of 
funds to purchase the site at Shadyside for the new 
plant. A general line of glassware is to be made by 
the machine method. 


Mert Wallace, formerly Boston representative of 
the United States Glass Co., but now representing var- 
ious lines, has been spending a season here visiting old 
home folk. 


The second strike this year of the street railway 
employees of this city caused considerable inconveni- 


iis 
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ence among glass workers and the various office forces. 
In the majority of instances all were late in reporting. 
All sorts of conveyances were used in getting to work. 


Designers and mold makers are now engaged more 
or less in working up new lines and items for the 1920 
trade. It is now definitely settled that a number of 
new table lines will be presented and additional items 
will be added to present lines. Last season there was 
little if any work along these lines on account of the 
order of the War Board, which deferred the bringing 
out of any new lines. 


Since the new local sample rooms of the Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. were opened in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, there has been a decided in- 
crease in the number of buyers visiting the display. 
The nearby town trade, when in the city, has been 
making the new sample roums their headquarters to a 
great extent. The rooms, which are under the man- 
agement of Robert G. West contain samples of every 
item the firm has listed. 


The Pittsburgh Cut Glass Co. which has been op- 
erating on slow schedules for the last few months will 
operate to capacity next month. Itis planned to install 
additional frames and light cut ware will be featured. 
Several new cuttings are being contemplated. 


Reasonable heavy shipments of glassware from this 
district are now being made to the south by boat, 
Hundreds of barrels of glassware were sent to Cincin- 
nati and other Southern points on the boats last week, 
the Monongahela wharf resembling a factory packing 
shed. Old timers commented favorable upon the in- 
creasing use of boats for Southern shipping by local 
glass manufacturers. 


On account of the passage of many new laws this 
year by State Legislatures, regulating the operation of 
automobiles there has been a rush of new business for 
the glass manufacturers in the menufacturing of new 


lenses. While molds for former designs are being 
used in some instances, a different character of glass is 
being made to deaden the glare of the headlights. 


J. H. Harris. in charge of the china and glass de- 
partments of the Kaufmann department stores, has been 
spending a season in the eastern markets on business. 


Harry A. Ross, salesmanager for the Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., is home from an eastern 
trip, during which business and pleasure were com- 
bined. 


Inquiries for glassware for export purposes con- 
tinue to be received by manufacturers hereabouts. 
‘This week such inquiries were received from New Zea- 
land buyers who want table glassware, lamp chimneys 
and glass lamps and firms in the Britisn West Indies 
are interested in purchasing all lines of glassware. 
Inquiries have also been rather liberal from South 
American buyers, the latter being interested in the 
general lines of staples. 


For many years nearly all the sheet zinc made in 
the United States was produced hy two firms, but now 
there are nine such firms. It is now the custom of the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., and Ball 
Bros. Glass Co., of Muncie, Ind., to roll their own zinc 
from which is stamped covers for jars and other con- 


tainers. 


Retail buying held up better in the local depart- 
ment stores late last week during the street railway 
strike than managers anticipated. 


An active demand is reported by both jobbers and 
retail dealers for quart bottles and similar size contain- 
ers for preserving purposes. In turn the manufactur- 
ers say demands for these items are in excess of that of 


a year ago. 


I. Robbins & Sons, the largest toy and novelty 
dealers in this part of the State, have opened a new 
wholesale store on Penn avenue between Sixth and 
Seventh streets. ‘The entire building is occupied and 
large stocks of all lines are being carried. ‘Their toy 
and doll display is the largest ever assembled here in 


a. wholesale way. 


Exhibitors who contemplate showing lines here 
next January may expect to pay increased rentals for 
their suites. Local hotel managers in order to offset 
losses caused by the closing of bars, say that room ren- 
tals must be advanced. ‘This scheme may result in the 
January exhibit being reduced to two weeks as it was 
last season. Some manufacturers and salesmen main- 
tain that a fortnight is long enough to remain open in 


Pittsburgh. « 
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BOSTON BUSINESS NOTES. 


HE recent sale of the stock of the J. S. Bailey Co., 

to the Jordan-Marsh Co. closes out all the Bailey 

interest in the Boston Department Store, which has 

been maintained for about thirty-five years. The in- 

terest in the other Bailey stores outside of Boston is 
not included in the above sale. 


g 


Charles Smith, buyer for Timothy Smith Co., of 
Roxbury, was in town last week. 


A 


Frank Smith, china and glass buyer for Gilchrist & 
Co., is spending his vacation at North Woodstock, N. 
H., and will not return until September 2. 


a 


Business conditions among the Boston crockery 
and glass agents are about the same as they have been 
all through the season. Some of them have recently 
been instructed not to take any morte orders for present 
delivery. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


N Monday of this week Theodore Jones, of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton Co., Boston, made one of 
his flying visits to New York. He called at a number 
of the salesrooms in the market during his brief stay. 
* * 

William Howell, manager for Pitkin & Brooks, 
Chicago, arrived in town this week to spend several 
days here in the interest of the concern. 

? + 

F. J. Gilbert, connected with the Geo. H. Bow- 
man Co., Cleveland, came to town this week principally 
to discuss local conditions with the company’s New York 
representative, D. King Irwin. 

Sd * 

C. L. Lauer, of the Sterling Glass Co., Cincinnati, 
left for home on Monday atter a visit here with the 
firm’s New York representatives, the Horace C. Gray 
Co. 


Ernest T. Richardson, buyer for the Richardson- 
Hunt Co., Ogden, and Callaway, Hoock & Francis, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, registered at the Hotel Astor 


this week. 
* * 


H. Weiss, of Yonkers, was in the market last week 
placing orders. He has a nice business in his town 
catering to the hotels and restaurants as well as the 


regular trade, 
2 * 


A. Mitchell, Jr., and George Schiessler, proprie- 


tors of the Home Cut Glass and China Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa., spent last week in New York placing orders. 
They brought a copy of our Special Number with them 
for assistance in making purchases. 


L. D. BLOCH & CO. TO MOVE. 


WING to the need of larger facilities for taking care 

of their constantly increasing business, L. D. 

Bloch & Co., who have been located at 153-157 Fifth 

avenue for a number of years, will remove about Feb- 

ruary lst next to 37-41 East Eighteenth street where 

they have taken a long lease of a number of floors in 
the building. 


AT CHICAGO. 


USINESS was immensely stimulated by the pres- 
ence of several thousand buyers here toattend the 
conventions of the Associated Manufacturers at the 
Hotel Sherman andthe National Manufacturers’ and 
Importers’ Association at the Paimer House, August 
26, 27 and 28 the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association will convene, and several thousand more 
are expected at that time. The cut glass manufactur- 
ers are making great preparations for this. The sale 
of cut glass has been taking an upward trend for some 
time, and many jewelers who discontinued their cut 
glass departments during the war are now re-establish- 


ing them. ioe 


Hotel supply dealers are interested in the an- 
nouncement that John R. Thompson is to head a com- 
pany which will erect a new $5,000,000 hotel at the 
corner of Dearborn and Madison streets. 

? * 

The Boston Store has secured an injunction 
against interference by union agitators with its em- 
ployees while entering and leaving the building. 


Harry Seixas, representing Edward Boote & Co., 
of New York, is expected in the city within a couple of 
weeks. 


Ed. Lewis, buyer of housefurnishings for Carson, 

Pirie, Scott & Co., has returned from his vacation. 
A * * 

Among the visitors Guring the week were George 
Downey, of the Brush-McCoy Pottery Co., Zanesville, 
O., who showed at the Palmer House; John W. 
Trenck, Indianapolis, at the Palmer House, and Harper 
J. Ransberg, Indianapolis, at the Sherman; Geo. H. 
Bowman, of the Geo. H. Bowman Co., Cleveland; H. 
H. Phillips, of the Gas City plant of the United States 
Glass Co.; and Howard Jenkins, of the D. C. Jenkins 
Glass Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Among the buyers were Leo. Arnstein, for Ed. 
Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, and Max Schwartz for the 
Golden Rule Department Store, Store, St. Paul. 


* * 


Frank McAnulty, of the McAnulty Co.; F. B: 
Tinker, of the Westmoreland Specialty Co.; Harry 
Kelly, of Kelly & Reasner; E. E. Ault, with Earl W. 
Newton and Associates; Walter S. Minnemeyer and 
Lewis H. Simpson, and have been away on business 
trips, are all home again. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT WASTE BASKETS. 


LMOST every one has seen examples of the ribbon- 

threaded gilded wicker or wall paper and rib- 

bon bows atrocities that inflicted themselves upon help- 

less, otherwise perfectly incffensive rooms just because 

some well-meaning, tasteless person had presented them 
for ‘‘waste baskets.’’ 

And every one has seen rooms where waste bas- 
kets were sadly needed. 

To stridea happy medium is not at all difficult ifa 
little careful thought be given the question of choice. 
First of all, the basket should “‘belong’’ to the partic- 
ular room in which itis placed. A dainty enameled 
basket harmonizing perfectly with the French gray 
writing table that is part of the wellappointed bedroom 
will never in the world look ‘‘at home’’ beside a ma- 
hogany desk. 

Nor will the mahogany and rattan basket that is 
such a happy choice to accompany the antique mahog- 
any spinnet desk in tbe morning room, ever be a pleas- 
ing accessory in the study where the furniture has been 
stained an odd, weather beaten silver gray. 

In a bedroom where the wall paper is flowered and 
the furniture not a match set, hand woven willow bas- 
kets, square or cylindrical, are always good. They 
may be stained ur enameled to match the woodwork— 
if the woodwork is anything but ugly reddish wouldbe 
mahogany or yellow oak, and if that is the case, do 
paint the woodwork. 

For living rooms any number of unusual waste 
basket ideas are permissible. Nearadesk, the square, 
tall English baskets of wicker, leather bound, are ex- 

“cellent. Or one of thin, narrow slats of wood to match 
the desk may be used. And for country home the tall 
baskets of painted pierced tin are very smart. 

In general, unless the ‘‘waste basket’’ is a really 
beautiful object, not originally intended to serve in 
such an humble capacity, it is wiser not to choose or 
use any but a very simple affair, for your rooms will be 
far more effective and restful in appearance if, the ac- 
cessories such as waste baskets and footstools are ex- 
tremely inconspicuous. 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 21, 1919. 


HE trade is not through talking yet about our issue 

of August 7, and many are the commendations re- 
ceived. There is only one reason why we not produce 
a paper like it every week. With a sufficient number 
of advertisements we can and will make every issue as 


good or better. 


T need not surprise the trade if samples of German 
goods are displayed here next January, Importers 
now have their representatives abroad endeavoring to 
get new goods made. What the possibilities would be 
of getting deliveries of these later in the year must be 
left for the future to determine. 


THE TRADE PAPER. 


aie Saipee men do not expect to find politics, 

religion or comic supplements in their trade paper; 
nor do they look to it for general news. Per contra, 
they do not expect and cannot find details of their busis 
ness in the public press. Catering especially to a par- 
ticular trade or profession, such publications devote 
themselves to gathering information that is profitable to 
those interested in the subject; and the man who does 
not subscribe for and read such a paper misses a lot 
which his more enterprising neighbor learns and turns 
to good account. 

He learns, perhaps, that the traveling man from 
whom he buys is ‘‘on the road’’ and will call on him 
in a few days. That may save him a journey (for cor- 
respondence is not as satisfactory as a personal inter- 
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view) either to the wholesale district of his own or some 
other city, or to the factories, because the visitor will 
give the information he desires. He may learn of the 
death of some old-time friend of whom he had lost 
track, or that another has met with misfortune; that he 
is to have new competition in his own town, or that a 
competitor has done something the details of which are 
not published in his home paper; is kept informed as to 
the trend of trade in all sections of the country; gets 
new ideas of displaying and marketing goods—in short, 
keeps posted on all matters pertaining to his vocation. 
The advertisements are of great value to him. In the 
course of the year every kind of goods he handles are 
advertised and he is enabled to secure lines which other- 
wise he would not have known existed, to say nothing 
of bargains in the way of low-priced goods. 

The mest successful business men read their trade 
paper closely, and it is largely because of this that they 
are successful. 


THE CARE=FREE ONES. 


FTER enjoying six weeks of camp life in the Maine 
woods, Donald M. Miller, Southern traveler for 
Maddock & Miller, returned last Friday. He brought 
back twenty pounds additional avoirdupois for which 
he was compelled to pay excess baggage on his home- 
ward journey. He feels and appears more fit than he 
has in months and is ready to go after the buyers this 
fall with a vengeance. Preparations for his wedding 
are now in progress, an event which will take place in 
the late autumn. 


Kenneth P. Lockitt, metropolitan salesman for C. 
Dorflinger & Sons, is vacationing for two weeks at his 
farm at Nutley, N. J., where he is spending the major 
part of his time in pulling weeds out of the garden. 

H. D. Minor, salesmanager for Soy Kee & Co., is 
taking a much needed rest in the Adirondacks where 
he is indulging to his heart’s content in the joy of life 
in the wilderness, and at the same time the comforts of 
up-to-date hotel life. 


Mr. Fred Obermann, of the Central Glass Works 
office, is again working at his books, after having spent 
a very delightful vacation at Chester, W. Va. 


John V. Storck, associated with Alfred Gunthel in 
the representation of Val St. Lambert glassware, left 
last week with Mrs. Storck for a two week’s stay in Can- 
ada where his principal occupation will be in trying to 
get a look at the Prince of Wales. 


W. H. Hezlett, of Morton E. Converse & Son Co., 
seems to think there is no place like the seashore for a 


rest. He recently spent his vacation at Atlantic City, 
taking his wife with him, as an assurance that his trip 
would bea restful one after strenuous work of getting 
out new items for his concern. 


Chas. B. Blum, toy manufacturer, is still spending 
his week ends at his new country place at Congers, 
Ney 


Max Ring, of the New Toy Co., spent a very en- 
joyable week at Atlantic City and was accompanied by 
his wife and daughter. 


After having indulged in the sports of camp-life at 
Fish Creek, W. Va., Miss Carrie Kurtz, the bright 
young Bill Clerk of the Central Glass Co., has returned 
home. 


John Skelton, who is associated with his brother 
Fred, the well-known manufacturers’ representative, 
is motoring somewhere between the Adirondacks and 
Asbury Park. Heand his mother started last Satur- 
day for the first-named, but found upon reaching their 
destination that it did not meet their expectations, and 
left immediately for the seashore. 


Thos. G. Jones returned to his desk on Monday as 
brown as a berry after three weeks of outdcor life at 
Chatham, Mass. 


F. J. Challinor, who looks after the export business 
at the United States Glass Co.’s New York office, left 
on Monday morning with Mrs. Challinor for Boston, 
from where they will visit different points in New Eng- 
land. 


F. W. Bennigsen, of the office force of Herman C. 
Kupper, came back this week from the Catskill Moun- 
tains. He did not see any wolvesorbears. He might 
have seen some bare skins had he gone to the swim- 
ming pool at Fleischman’s. Of course he had a good 
time. That is what he went for. 


EASY OF ACCESS. 


HE subway to Worth street or the Third Avenue 
“T>’ to Chatham square will land the buyer with- 

_in a stones throw of 7-9 Mott street (Chinatown) where 
is located the establishment of Soy Kee & Co., one of 
the largest importers of Chinese wares in this country 
and who undoubtedly carry the largest stock of any 
Bconcern in America, which is an important feature at 
"present when the matter of delivery is a vital consider- 
| ation. Their ‘‘Blue Canton’’ and ‘‘Gold Medallion”’ 
| dinnerware is one of the special attractions of the line 
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which also includes bronzes,brasses, lamps, vases for 
lamp mounts, tea sets, bowls, jars, vases, trays, in- 
cense burners, baskets, and an array of salable novel- 
ties. 


PRINCE TO USE DORFLINGER’S GLASSWARE. 


NOTABLE order was placed with C. Dorflinger & 
Sons last week to furnish a complete glassware 
service for the special train on which the Prince of 
Wales will travel on his tour of Canada. The equip- 
ment is described as the best procurable in every de- 
tail, one of Dorflinger’s regular stock patterns, a hand- 
some fluted Colonial design, having been selected. The 
order, which called for finger bowls and plates, tumb- 
lers, goblets, wines, sherries, cordials, jugs, decanters, 
etc., was placed by a special representative of the 
Canadian Pacific R. R.sent here for the specific pur- 
pose. The purchase was made on Thursday afternoon 
and shipped on Saturday morning—a record for speed 
considering that part of the ware came from the factory 
at White Mills, Pa., delivered in New York on Friday 
by special messenger. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


H L Winters, s, H L Winters Co, Minot, N D. 
Latham, 

P G Schaefer, hf,c,s, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Co, Buffalo. 230 Fifth ave. 

PM White, hf, Zink-Morehead Co, Buffalo. 
perial. 

B McMannon, c,g,hf,t, Garbade & Eiband Co, 
Galveston, Tex. 1170 Broadway. 

P L Beck, t,c,g, American Wholesale Corp, Balti- 
more. 354 Fourth ave. 

P G Rinken, c, Boston Store, Chicago. 
23d, 

W B Gardner, s, C H Yeager Co, Akron, O. 
Waldorf. 
T C Lorenzen, hf,c,g, Wolf & Dessauer, Ft Wayne, 

6 West 32d. 

F R Downey, hf, Gately-Fitzgerald Co, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Collingwood. 

Miss Vackvitz, c,t, Schaper Bros, St Louis. 
Broadway. 
J A Thompson, c, s, T C Watkins, Ltd, Hamilton, 

23 East 26th. 
L Silverman, hf, Silverman & Silverman, Altoona, 
Commodore. 

Mr McGrath, 1, Marshall Field, Chicago. 
Broadway. 

F M Taylor, hf, Maison Blanche, New Orleans. 
116 West 32d. 

J H Krosken, 1, Keith O’Brien Co, Salt Lake City. 
116 West 32d. 


Im- 


44 East 


Ind. 


1170 


Ont. 


Pan 
1107 


M E Davidson, s, A Lisner, Washington, D C. 
220 Fifth ave. 

M Lawler, s, 
Fourth ave. 

C M Forline, c.g, Rike-Kumler Co, Dayton, O. 
2.5 Fifth ave. 

C E Gibson, hf, Geo L Fordyce, Youngstown, O. 
404 Fourth ave. 

J H Montagne, t, J R Millner Co, Lynchburg, Va. 
1150 Broadway. 

A F Brockman, hf, The Fair, 
Fourth ave. 

H T Sieman, hf,t,c,g, Herpolsheimer Co, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1170 Broadway. 

J W Horne, t, Kaufman's Dept Store, Pittsburgh. 
1261 Broadway. 

A K Betteridge, s, Boggs & Buhle, Pittsburgh. 
1140 Broadway. 

J H Ling, c, Mandel Bros, Chicago. 13 East 22d. 

W H Koenig, hf, T Kilpatrick & Co, Omaha, Neb. 
Commodore. 


Rothschild & Co, Chicago. 470 
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GLASS CUTTERS GET A _ RAISE. 


MEETING of cut glass manufacturers was held in 
Brooklyn on Monday and ‘after a long session 
agreed to give their men a raise of ten per cent and re- 
duce their working hours from fifty-five to fifty hours a 


week. New selling prices will undoubtedly follow. 


REFUSES $1,000,000 FOR INVENTION. 


T is said that a million dollars was refused by Mar- 

shall B. Lloyd, of Menominee, Mich., for his 

method of producing reed fiber goods and his machine 
for weaving the fanrics. 

A group of American men interested in the manu- 
facture of baby carriages and baskets inspected the de- 
vice in Mr. Lloyd’s factory and saw, for the first time 
in the history of the world, a machine that would 
weave reed and fiber. Up to the present time this 
costly operation has been done by hand. The Lloyd 
loom, however, will weave the fabric thirty times as 
fastas the most expert hand worker, and with far 
greater superiority. A ‘“‘jack pot’’ of $1,000,000 was 
made up by the manufacturers during the noon hour 
and offered Mr. Lloyd. He turned it down. 

A short while ago the Australian government pur- 
chased rights to Mr. Lloyd’s inventions for $250,000 in 
order to give industrial assistance to returned wounded 
soldiers. The.sight of a one-armed man operating the 
machine in the Lloyd plant convinced the Hon. G. M. 
S. Manifold, member of the Australian parliament, that 
his country needed the machine to help out its returned 
and crippled heroes. ; 

One million dollars has been raised for the erection 
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of a factory in Menominee in which the Lloyd method 
of production and loom will used. Construction of a 
plant that will employ 800 men and women is now well 
under way. When completed it will be the largest 
baby carriage and woven fiber factory in the world. 


POWDERED COAL AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
NATURAL GAS, 


F UEL efficiency to-day occupies a position of far 

greater importance than ever before in the his- 
tory of industry in this country. Accustomed as we have 
been in the past to think of our coal reserve as inex- 
haustible, lulled into a sense of false security by coal 
prices so low in many districts as to be really unreason- 
able, except in boiler practice, the possibility of improv- 
ing the fuel efficiency of heating processes has usually 
been given secondary consideration,’ said Wendell G. 
Wilcox in an address before the Wheeling, W. Va., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“It has taken the astonishing developments of the last 
year or two, and particularly the extraordinary indus- 
trial break-down resulting in fuelless Mondays, to bring 
home to us the absolute necessity of getting the maxi- 
mum amount of heat out of every pound of coal. 

“To-day we realize that while we have plenty of coal 
in the mine, that coal is not available until mined and 
delivered to the consumer’s siding. A shortage of labor 
at the mines, an almost complete breakdown in our 
transportation and a winter of extraordinary severity 
brought to our attention at an earlier date what was 
bound to be forced upon us sooner or later, namely: We — 
must exert every effort from now on toward cutting down — 
the coal bill. 

“Furthermore, we are facing an extraordinary labor | 


situation. Labor is obtaining wages to-day that five years 
ago would have been considered unbelievable. The his- 
tory of industry has shown that while wages rise and 
fall, they never go back to their former low level. The 
whole development of this great world war has been 
toward making a shortage of labor and higher priced 
labor, which has resulted in accentuating the importance 
of labor and the fact that hereafter labor is going to- 
have a large voice in our affairs. 

“How, then, is the far-sighted manufacturer going to 
meet the keen competition which will ensue when in the 
absence of profitable war orders the manufacturers of 
this country and of the European countries will find com- 
petition for business such as we have never seen before? 
The old idea that costs can be cut by simply reducing th 
labor rate is probably a thing of the past. It remains 
then, for the far-sighted manufacturer to reduce hi 
basic costs, among which are the cost of power and th 


cost of heat. This again points toward fuel conservation 
and fuel efficiency as one of the directions where he must 
work out his salvation. 
“There are local conditions which have forced particu- 
lar industries to look for a fuel substitute for oil or 
natural gas. | refer particularly to industries which have 
located in great natural gas regions like this, to take ad- 
vantage of a fuel which has been plentiful and remark- 
ably cheap—which have built themselves up on the basis 
of a plentiful, cheap and flexible fuel. I refer also to 


industries which have availed themselves of cheap fuel - 


oil. These industries naturally divide themselves into two 
classes. The first class can readily adopt any type of fuel 
which gives them the flexibility they have found with oil 
or gas—whose problem is simply that of finding a substi- 
The 

‘second must not only have a fuel of these characteristics, 


‘but the fuel which solves their problem for them must 
introduce into the product no contaminating substance, 


tute possessing the characteristics of the fuels. 


while at the same time it must give them the flame tem- 
peratures which are necessary in their operation. 
: “The day of plentiful natural gas is over, even in West 
‘Virginia. Here you have built up many industries, which 
‘now face a most immediate and urgent problem in find- 
‘ing a fuel to take the place of natural gas. It is the object 
of my talk with you this evening to show to what extent 
‘manufacturers whose industries fall in either of the 
‘above classes may look to powdered coal as the solution 
of the urgent and critical problem which they now face. 
Jn the solution of this problem all of you are interested 
either directly or indirectly—your city is interested and 
your state—also the railroad which has furnished trans- 
portation to your industries—because no changing eco- 
‘nomic conditions effect one class of industries without 
directly or indirectly effecting the others—and eventually 

ractically every individual in that locality. 

“The abnormal industrial conditions of the past few 
years have imparted a great impetus to investigational 
- in the industrial field. This has been emphasized 


the large amount of new development work necessary - 


when we were cut off from our former sources of supply, 
d has brought home to the American manufacturer 
e necessity for development work, if intelligent and 


active competition is to be met. This has materially 


of the necessity for prompt action in industrial research ; 
it is partly caused by the recent development in convyey- 
ag, feeding, mixing and firing powdered coal as a fuel. 

“We find the first effort made to burn coal in powdered 
was that of Niepce in/1881. Further experimental 
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puddling furnace. In 1867 and 1868, under the direction 
of B. F. Ischerwood, of the United States navy, tests 
were made at Boston with anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coals in commercial and powdered forms, burned 
under boilers. Powdered coal in a Bettingdon boiler gave 
an efficiency, under test, of 82.6 per cent.; the coal used 
containing 2 per cent. moisture, 22.8 per cent. volatile 
matter, 57.55 per cent. fixed carbon and 17 1-2 per cent. 
ash. The Bettindon boiler was worked out by a man of 
that name at Johannesburg, S. A. The cost of coal is very 
high there and he designed this boiler for use with powd- 
ered coal. In 1895 the Atlas Portland Cement Co. success- 
fully burned powdered coal in cement kilns. The credit for 
working out this application is generally given to Messrs. 
Hurry and Seaman, who began their experiments in the 
previous year. 

“The use of powdered coal as a fuel requires equip- 
First, the coal 


preparation plant ; second, the burning equipment. 


ment dividing itself into two classes. 


“The coal preparation plant which I will now describe 
briefly is essentially the same with all systems of burning 
and consists of standard equipment made by well known 
manufacturers, successfully used in other fields as well 
as this. The design of the powdered coal preparation 
plant should be entrusted, however, only to an engineer- 
ing firm or to an engineer thoroughly conversant with 
the problems involved. It is a truism to state that secur- 
ing proper engineering services in the design and con- 
struction of the coal preparation plant is a good invest- 
inent. 

“The coal is unloaded from a bottom dump gondola 
car into the track hopper, from which it is conveyed by 
apron conveyor or conveyor belt to coal-crushing rolls. 
The use of a conveyor belt is more satisfactory since it 
permits the installation of a magnetic pulley at the de- 
livery end of the belt, thus catching and eliminating at 
this point all tramp iron. The crushed coal is dried by 
means of an indirect dryer, until the moisture content is 
under 1 per cent. The dried coal is then pulverized by 
means of one of the several well known pulverizers on 
the market. 

“To successfully burn coal, it should be ground until 
all of it will pass a 100 mesh screen and 80 to 85 per cent. 
will pass a 200 mest screen. The reasons for this are 
obvious. An inch cube of coal exposes only six square 
inches of surface, while coal crushed to the fineness re- 
quired for successful burning in powdered form exposes 
somewhat more than 1,872 square inches of surface. 

“In the successful application of powdered coal for 
steam power production the furnace must be designed 
upon this principle; namely, to provide for a combustion 
chamber in which the necessary temperature for complete 
combustion can be maintained and also to provide for a 
combustion system so designed as to allow sufficient time 


interval or flame length before the flame and hot gases 


are allowed to meet absorbing surfaces.” 


PERSONAL. 


aD ee say that Robert D. Abell, with Geo. F. Bas- 

sett & Co., has the most varied «acquaintance 
among wholesale dealers of any man in New York, and 
in consequence his associates in the stores from princi- 
pals to packer, keep him busy so that they may save 
paying retail prices. From ‘butter to buttons, trom 
pins to percolators, throughout the whole list of per- 
sonal or household effects, he has ‘‘a friend in the busi- 
ness.’’ His mates say that if they needed a coffin 
Abel would get it at wholesale. 


P 


Have you ever had hay fever? Victims of the 
malady say it is the worstever. Every yearin August 
Billy Lynch is afflicted. The remedy is high attitude; 
but as August is a busy time he cannot go to the moun- 
So he does the next best thing—take a room on 
It works, too. At 


tains. 
the sixteenth floor of the McAlpin. 
any rate, he says he isn’t suffering. 


Me 


Jerome Lewinson, with Ferdinand Gutmann & 
Co., has gone to Montreal, to take charge of a sales 
agency and act as factory representative for manufac- 
turers of American toys. 


Chas. A. Postley, manufacturers’ agent, 2 East 
Twenty-third street, taken his son John into the 


fe 


Lee Schoenthal, china buyer for Gimbel Bros., New 
York, is expected home from abroad on Monday next. 


vate 


A. E. Pyne has been appointed buyer for house- 
furnishings, toys, glass and china at Hammel’s, 
Mobile, Ala. The departments are all on the fourth 
floor having just procured an additional 2,100 square 
feet of selling space. This will make it one of the 
most progressive departments in the South. 


eg 


E. A. Ernst, who recently resigned as buyer for 
the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, O., has completed 
arrangements with George F. Otter Co., a large and 
well-known carpet, rug and drapery house, also of the 
above city, to open a china, glassware and art depart- 
ment in their establishment about September 1, which 
will be conducted under his management and owner- 
ship. ‘There is no buyer that is better posted in the 
business, and with his wealth of experience, and his 


firm. 
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wide acquaintanceship among the best retail trade in 
the city there is little but what he will makea substan- 
success of the venture. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A WHOLESALER. 


«leis following letter was received by one of the well 
known Western wholesalers and is a fair example’ 
of what they have been getiing in the mails for some 


time past. 
ProcHe, Nev., Aug. 7, 1919. 

GENTAEMEN: I ordered 1 doz. 6 oz. 1 doz. 7 oz % 
doz. lemonade glasses from you about two weeks ago 
and ask you to ship them Parcel Post cancel that order 
for I want them before I get toooldtcousethem. The 
goods Mrs. ordered up there from you I don’t 
think you shipped them if you did not, keep them and 
I hope you will allways have them I wanted those goods 
this year but I guess there is no chance to get them, 
Rip Van Winkle never had anything on your outfit 
sleep on and I hope you never wake up. I could send 
to China and beat your game. Hoping noone disturbs 
you from your slumber I remain Yours Truly. 


PROHIBITION’S DIRE EFFECTS. 


HILE prohibition has hit the manufacturers of bar : 
glassware hard, their loss is small compared — 
with that of the bottle makers. Besides, they canturn | 
their plants over to the manufacture of other things, — 
whereas many of the bottle plants are not equipped to 
make anything else. According toa statement issued 
recently, before the law went into effect the liquor traf- 
fic purchased in every year 20,000,000 beer bottles, 
30,000,000 whiskey bottles, 2,000,000 beer barrels, 1,- : 
300,000 whiskey barrels and 750,000,000 bottle labels 
for whiskey and beer. Prohibition rendered these ar-— 
ticles unnecessary. ‘Therefore the labor involved in 
the making and handling of these containers and labels — 
has been thrown upon the market, and great is the 


shock to the already rather confused scheme of things 


economic. 


MORE WAYS THAN ONE OF ADVERTISING. — 


& 
; 
DVERTISING 1s vastly more than the mere use of 
ink and type. Everything you do, or say, or 
show in a personal way is an advertisement for you 
concern, one way or another. Reputation works fo 
you or against you, as does your personality. 
windows draw the trade in or drive it away. 
methods and the arrangement of your goods will in 
crease sales and attract customers or will repel them. 
Advertising success depends upon the way you g 
about it. 


a 
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One of the salient points that will 
be discussed between the Labor 
Committee of the United States Pot- 
ters’ Association and the Confer- 
ence Committee of the National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters at Atlantic City starting September 2 will 
be whether or not agreements are ‘‘mere scraps of 
paper.’’ Manufacturers are now a unit in the thought 
that the scheme of employees working when and how 
they please is a thing of the past. Before any discus- 
sion is entered into upon new wage demands, there will 
be a distinct understanding as to the validity of agree- 
ments. Manufacturers are disgusted with the manner 
in which some workers are acting. 


Fa * 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


. A special meeting of all pottery manufacturers in 
the local district was held here a few nights ago when 
further thought was given the wage demands of the 
workers, as exclusively published in this journal a 
fortnight ago. It has been ascertained that upon pres- 
ent working schedules as a base, some branches of the 
trade are averaging more than $1 per hour for the time 
employed, and in the case of some dippers whose aver- 
age time of employment has been a little over six hours 
daily have been receiving around $9 per day. This 
amount could be increased if the dippers would work 
‘steady for eight hours. Kilnmen are also averaging 
more than $1 per hour for the number of hours actu- 
ally employed. 


* * 


It has been figured out by the manufacturers that 
workers are asking for an advance of over forty per 
cefit instead of twenty-five per cent when the number 
of hours employed per day are totalled, and the present 
base wage used in computing the increase. It is gen- 
erally admitted that such an increase is impossible, and 
that it could not be stood by the trade in general. 

;, x 8 

| bs Modelers here continue to be active in the creation 
‘of new shapes for the 1920 trade. Several additional 
orders for the new design have heen placed within the 
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last fortnight. 
plain effects. 


The majority of the orders call for 


Buyers visiting the district recently were the fol- 
lowing: B.O. Chapman, of Merrill, Greer & Chapman, 
St. Paul, Minn.; P. Bernstein, of the Pearl China Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; Nathan Gordon, furniture dealer, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Myer Greenberg, McKeesport, Pa; C. ‘Jee 
Norris, with the Topeka Stores Co., Topeka, Katine hee 
A. Conliff, with the J. M. High Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. N. Halton, of New Orleans, La., a well-known 
pottery and glass selling agent, spent several days in 
this district calling upon his connections. 


Here and there it is noted by pottery manufactur- 
ers that former liquor dealers are getting into the glass 
and puttery business. Some have started retail stores 
and others have opened jobbing accounts. Southwes- 
ern Ohio is leading in the opening of these new places. 

* * 

The embargo on shipments of ware from this dis- 
trict to New England, the Southwest and through 
Columbus, O., has caused a number cf shipments to be 
held up here, although the merchandise is packed and 
ready for forwarding. Local railroad representatives 
have no intimation when these embargoes will be lifted. 
When possible, river packets are being used, and ina 
measure the situation is being relieved, especially in 
shipments for Cincinnati, Louisville and other South- 
ern river points. 


> * 


Hugh Nevin, of the sales department of the 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Pottery Co., has returned 
from a summer holiday spent in the New England dis- 
Lbict. 


* * 


The T. A. McNicol Pottery Co. is now making a 
special feature of Play Time Sets. The composition 
consists of one cup and saucer, one mush and milk 
plate, one bread plate, one fruit saucer, one mush and 
milk bowl and one mush and milk jug. The sets are 


decorated with ‘‘Sport Kids’’ at roller skating, baseball 
and football. Each package contains twenty-four 
single seven-piece sets, and can be had for early deliv- 


ery. is 


More or less business is being received by local 
pottery manufacturers for 1920 delivery. Open stock 
dinnerware is in the best demand on these future or- 
ders. Some very heavy January delivery business has 
been received here from eastern houses. 

* * 

Probably fifteen or more exclusive decorations will 
be shown by the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. on their 
‘‘Tdeal’’ plain and “‘Ohio’’ fancy shapes for 1920, and 
several of these editions have been delivered. It is 
possible this firm will also show a new shape for next 


season. 
* + 


There has been more general improvements to 
pottery plants here this season than for several years. 
Sample rooms in several plants have been remodeled, 
enlarged and refurnished; buildings have been re- 
painted and improvements made in the interior of the 
plants. While no new kilns have been added to the 
capacity of the district, several manufacturers have 
added to their decorating kiln capavity. 

+ * 

Pottery manufacturers here have been advised that 
should the railroad embargo become more serious, river 
interests would immediately place additional boats in 
the Pittsburgh-Cincinnati trade. This would bea re- 
lief to Southern buyers whose orders are now being 
held up on account of lack of transportation facilities. 


VOGUES IN VASES. 


N artistic woman who never overloads her little 
2\. home with trashy bric-a-brac has just one weak- 
ness in this line, and that is a suitable vase for every 
bouquet of flowers that comes her way. Instead of a 
motley collection of statuary and useless knick-knacks 
she has a cupboard with perhaps two dozen vases in it. 
These, of course, are never all displayed at the same 
time. 

Her rooms have the charming distinction that sim- 
plicity and just the right thing for the place has, for, 
like the Japanese, who are said to hang and enjoy one 
picture only ata time, her vases are used only two or 
three at a time and are always exquisitely in harmony 
both with the particular place in which they set and 
the flowers or green which they hold. Thus is the ab- 
sence of practically every other bit of bric-a-brac ex- 
cept pictures on the walls compensated for, 

In springtime a fat little bowl, whose gray glaze 
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has orange opalescent tints in it, holds gay orange 
marigolds, while later in the season it is likely to hold 
colorful nasturtiums of two or three shades. A wine 
colored juglike vase is a symphony in the ruby shades 
when holding half a dozen dark red carnations. For 
roses, so beautiful in themselves, she prefers simple 
glass holders. A tall vase with no cutting or etching — 
upon it holds long stemmed ones, and a glass basket 
holds the short stemmed ones with few petals, like wild 
roses. 

Daisies, so cool and white in summer, go into 
either a wall basket of green pottery woven over with 
wicker or a blue and white jar of Japanese design. In 
another jar of dull yellow, without any design upon it, — 
go masses of ferns. For the rich red and orange 
dahlias of late summer there are artistic dark brown 
baskets, of course fitted with flower holders inside, — 
Then this woman with such good instincts for interior 
decoration has a supply of the shallow bowls, with such 
pleasing lines, that are so much in vogue. 

A gray and blue one of Japanese ware is one of her 
favorite holders during the winter for Chineses lilies 
and clumps of household ferns, such as sprays from a 
luxurious pot of sword ferns. A dull green one is one 
of the most attractive holders that can be used for 
either white or purple fleur de lis, and still another one 
is of glazed blue pottery and is most effective when 
holding such pink flowers as gladiolus, larkspur, fox- 
glove, zinnais and even pink geraniums. 

And the best part of this vase hobby is that collect- 
ing a modest supply of suitable flower holders gives 
one useful ornaments that please everyone, rather than 
a large collection of bric-a-brac that cannot honestly be 
called, many times, much more than ‘‘junk.’’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


CTIVE MAN WANTED.—Active man who has some know- 
ledge of china, glass and toy business as assistant manager — 

for retail department. Good position for the right man. Ad- 
dress SANDERS & Co., Little Rock, Ark. F 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ALESMAN of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- _ 
sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 
line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


Qe glass salesman, who knows how to sell goods, is desiro og 

of connecting with a reputable manufacturer to travel. — 
Gained experience with one of the best known concerns in the _ 
business. Is thoroughly acquainted with the trade through the — 
Middle West. Address A 228, this office. 


HE movement of seasonable goods has been greater 
than in many years. 


On certain items which 
some wholesalers thought they might have to carry 
over, notably lawn mowers, screen wire, and similar 
merchandise, stocks are being rapidly depleted, and we 
are told by experienced merchants there is every pros- 
Because 
of expected recessions in prices, which have not oc- 


pect of an exceptionally good fall business. 


curred, distributers have deferred purchases of many 
goods in the hope of Jower prices, so that with a quick- 
ened demand they must have stocks. 


sd 


Delays in the movement of freight, in conjunction 
with slow deliveries by some factories, has caused 
shortages in many lines. ‘T'his is already stimulating 
the jobber to the ordering of winter goods and current 
requisitions are of larger volume and value than they 


were a few months ago. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—The market to be 
steady on this line of goods, no further changes having 
been made in prices lately. Sales show quite an im- 
provement in the last few weeks. 


a 


KrppiE-Kars.—Jobbers report the receipt of many 
repeat orders from city merchants. The demand has 
been very good the entire season. 


a 


Lawn Mowers.—Stocks of both wholesale and re- 
tail houses are practically exhausted. This does not 
apply to some of the cheaper makes, which at the pres- 
ent time do not seem to be in very good demand. 


g 


Turning an iron crank in an old wooden tub a 
couple of thousands times used to be mother’s way of 
making ice cream for the kiddies; and generally it was 
good cream, and made the kiddies happy. But oft- 
times something happened: the salt water leaked into 
the ice cream, or poor mother got tired churning, and 
the result was disappointing to say the least. The 
‘Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., have eliminated all such 
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Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 
Merchandise. 


troubles and the way their device makes the cream isa 
picnic for mother as well as the kiddies. 


a 


HEATERS.—The time is approaching when there 
will be a big demand for oil heaters, and orders should 
be sent in before the factories are loaded up. 


A 


With the coming of the fall season there are many 
times when it is desirable to remove the chill and damp- 
ness in the atmosphere of the home, if the health of 
the family is to be conserved, and for this purpose the 


Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. offers its Suc- 
cess Reflectcr No. 8. This is said to burn for fifteen 
hours on one gallon of kerosene, and will undoubtedly 
answer the question of maintaining the proper temper- 
ature before the time arrives for lighting up the furn- 
ace. 


Ke) 


Housekeepers have long realized that good clean- 
ing cloths are indispensable, and no matter what class 
of trade is catered to—rich or poor, city or country— 
genuine labor-savers are appreciated by all. Pieces of 
old garments or rags are mostly non-absorbent, ineffi- 
cient, and decidedly unsanitary. The ‘‘M. & S.” 
Cleaning Cloth, brought out by Mussman & Stuebe, is 
in.many different kinds, each for its purpose—dish 
cloth, floor cloth, paint cloth, etc., and its ever-grow- 


ing popularity proves that it is filling a popular de- 
mand. 
g 

There are no housefurnishings that call for the ser- 
vice expected of floor coverings. Countless feet tread 
into our carpets the soil of all out-doors, and they soon 
begin to look shabby unless continuously and thoroughly 
cleaned. The “‘Superba’’ vacuum sweeper, placed on 
the market by the Bissel Carpet Sweeper Co., has great 
suction power, runs easily, and eliminates much of the 
housewife’s toil. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


A corporation with a capital of $250,000.is being 
formed in Tampa, Florida, to establish a glass factory 
utilizing a sand found in the immediate neighborhood. 

The United States Toy and Novelty Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 in Temple- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Charles A. Bryant is treasurer of the 


new concern. 
* 


Subscriptions to the amount $15,000 have been 
made at St. Louis, Mo., towards the establishment ofa 
strictly negro department store. When $20,000 has 
been realized the store will te started. 


* * 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
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Louis M. Schwartz and the Benjamin Doroshinsky, in- 
dividually and as co-partners, trading as the Empire 
Toy Manufacturing Co., 17 Bowery. Liabilities are 
said to be $2,000, assets unknown. 


Pennsylvania Toy and Novelty Manufacturing 
Corporation, has been incorporated in Delaware to man- 
ufacture toys, novelties, etc., with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are Horace A. Yost, M. B. Yost, 
Malcolm MacDonald, all of Pittsburgh. 


AIT one whole week before writing the angry let- 
ter that you intended to write and if you are still 
in the notion, make it angrier. 


EASELS 


Rubber Covered, Brass and Wire. 


DISPLAY RACKS, WIRE AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING SPECIALTIES. 


KURT HEITLER, 


Successor to Abels & Co., 
Manufacturer, 221 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Also Direct Factory Representative for several well-known Lines of © 
Staple Hardware and Housefurtiehing Specialties. Inquiries Solicited. 


ly 


New Designs, both in Shapes and Patterns, are now ready at the showrooms of 


JOHN DAVISON, inc. 


WHO IS SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Coalport China Co., Ltd,, 
Geo. Jones & Sons, Ltd... 


EF. Winkle & Co., Ltd., 
Adderley’s, Ltd., 
W. Moorcroft, Ltd., 
Stevens @ Williams, Ltd., 


‘Rock Crystal.” 


ALL MAKERS IN THE FRONT RANK OF ENGLISH PRODUCTIONS. 


14 Barclay St., 


New York City. 
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While business is very good in New York 

New York there has been a falling off this week. 
The great crowd of buyers who were 

here have dwindled away and the arrivals have not 
made up the difference, so the trading in the warerooms 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 28, 


CONDITION 


has been considerably less than for many weeks. At 


the same time mail orders have been numerous and for 
fairly good quantities of imported goods. 


The local agents, both of crockery and glass, have 
noticed a decided lull in orders but that was expected 
because they had booked orders from nearly all their 
trade. It is more than probable that after Labor Day 
they will see a revival of business. 


The volume of trade since the first of June is phe- 
nominal. Nothing like it in midsummer has ever been 
known, and big‘as it has been, it undoubtedly could have 
been doubled if there had been a possibility of getting 
the wares. The country is just hungry for goods and 
the manufacturers are not able to turn out enough to 
supply the new demands, let alone trying to fill back 
orders. The deficit in ware, particularly crockery, 
grows instead of diminishes, and there is little prospect 
of catching up while the temper of the working people 
is as itis. While production is needed the producers 
are not eager to produce. They are earning enoughin 
one week to support them for two so they do not hurry 
or worry about turning out more stuff. 


This condition prevails abroad as well as here and 
is more marked in some industries than it is in crock- 
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ery. The English coal miners are a striking example. 
It does not trouble them that their failure to produce 
coal hampers the potteries. Whyshouldit? They get 
more money than they ever had before and work fewer 
hours. Wages have increased more than the cost of 


living. So they are happy. 


The loss in production in English and French china 
is keenly felt in America. ‘The domestic potteries run- 
ning to capacity can only produce about one third of the 
consumption in normal times. Neither do they make 
the rich goods that the wealthy demand. In that re- 
spect there is a wide field for some progressive potter. 
The one concern here making expensive china is 
swamped with orders and at prices in excess of the im- 
ported wares of a like nature. That tells a large 
story. 


Retail trade is unusually good for the last week in 
August. In spite of the talk about the ‘high cost of 
living it would seem as if more people had money to 
spend for crockery and glass and for recreation than 
ever. Every hotel and boarding house in every sum- 
mer resort, seaside, country or mountains, is crowded 
to the limit. Where the week-enders are going to find 
lodgings over Labor Day isa problem. Yet there are 
tens of thousands who propose leaving the city for that 
holiday. Still with all the absentees the crockery shops 
and department stores are doing a good business. 


Retail trade in the interior is more than ordinarily 
good, particularly in the Middle West and in the sec- 


tions where grains are grown. The South is unusually 
prosperous and retailers are reaping a harvest. The 
rest of the country from Maine to California never had 
such a summer for retailing. 


Se 


Receipt of new business by general 
ware pottery manufacturers in this 
Buyers 


East Liverpool 

and Vicinity locality continues active. 
also are visiting the market, not 
only for the purpose of looking up back orders, but to 
place new specifications. While general production is 
considered good, yet the maximum volume possible in 
the various plants is not up to what manufacturers 
would like to observe. The market is firm, and the 
bulk of business being accepted for delivery after Octo- 
ber 1 is at prevailing prices at timeofshipment. Both 
white ware and decorated merchandise is in strong de- 
mand from all sections. Some slight improvement in 
the transportation situation has been reported. 


Re 


General demand for all lines of 
Pittsburgh and glassware, so far as western glass 
Vicinity manufacturers are concerned con- 
tinues good. Orders for blown 
ware are very active, while the call for cut and etched 
merchandise is growing more active as the season ad- 
vances. Food containers have been in heavy request, 
while orders for lighting glassware show an increase as 
the fall season approaches. Staple lines are also in 
good movement, in fact sales of these items are better 
now than for some months. Portables, bothin gas and 
electric, are in active movement, and advance business 


on these lines is heavy. 
%e 


Reports from all manufacturing 

Other Centres points are that orders exceed deliv- 

eries and the prosrects are that the 

demand will increase rather than diminish. There is 

one dark blot hovering over the whole country. The 

prospects of strikes, present, and to come, may change 
the whole complexion of the business world. 


“A LITTLE FUN NOW AND THEN.” 


N Thursday of last week, C. F. Lorenz, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., dropped into John Davison’s. Be- 

fore he left, E. B. Given and R.C. Dudley, of Roches- 
ter came in. Introductions followed and Jack French 
remarked that Mr. Dudley had some good Canadian 
stories and insisted before business was talked about 
that he relate one or two. Billy Noble produced cigars 
and to use the language of the country press, ‘‘a good 
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time was had by all.’’ Mr. Dudley certainly knew 
some good tales and told them well. The time taken 
for these pleasantries was not lost for everybody wasin 
good humor and later buying and selling went on as if 
on greased wheels. 


NEW SAMPLES IN FOLEY CHINA. 


is their advertisement on another page A. J. Fonde- 

ville & Co., 9 and 11 East Sixteenth street, an- 
nounce the arrival of a new sample line from E. Brain 
& Co., Fenton, England, in Foley English bone art 
china, for which they are American representatives. 
New shapes and exceedingly clever designs make the 
announcement of more than ordinary interest to the 
buyer in search of “‘good sellers.’’ The treatments 
offer a combination of originality and good taste that 
would be difficult tosurpass. A Japanese senic border 
showing land and water scenes is an unusual design and 
color arrangement that attracts attention. Another 
very striking treatment, delightful in its simplicity, 
consists of dainty yellow daisy sprays employed in a 
very original style at intervals of several inches around 
the border, the largest flower in the spray is enclosed 
ina black panel. Still another excellent pattern is a 
unique black and white figured treatment, with odd 
painted figures extending from the border over the 
shoulder of the plate. There is also a decidedly re- 
freshing quality about the other designs shown which 
merit all the good things thatcan besaid of them. The 
usual items found in short lines, such as covered and 
uncovered jugs, cake plates, egg cups, meat and salad 
dishes, tea sets, after dinner coffees, dainty dishes for 
sweets, etc. One of the real novelties is a cube teapot 
which, as the name indicates, is made in a_ perfect 
square with the spout and handles cleverly arranged on 
two opposite corners. Unlike a good many novelties 
it is most practical, as it pours perfectly. 


‘*LEADERS OF THE WORLD.” 


Y invitation, The Edwin M. Knowles China Co., 
East Liverpool, O., has become affiliated with 
‘Rice Leaders of the World Association,”’ an organi- 
zation composed of one leading manufacturer from the 
various lines of manufacturing activity in the United 
States. The object of the Association is to maintain 
high standards of quality. The Edwin M.- Knowles 
China Co. is well qualified for membership, as is war- 
ranted by their reputation for producing a strictly high 
grade of tableware. The progressive spirit of this firm 
is further manifested by an aggressive advertising 
campaign that is being conducted in the pages of this 


journal. These advertisements carry the announce- 
ments of the new things put out by the company, and 
are worthy of careful scrutiny each week. 


ILLUMINATING DEVICES. 


EW popular priced lines which have been placed on 
the market within the last few years have created 
the interest among buyers that the Manhattan Lamp 
Works, 129-131 Grand street has. Every number 
turned out by the concern has a touch of originality 
that instantly attracts attention. The designs and dec- 
orations are a radical departure from what is ordinarily 
seen. One of the novelties shown is printed in the 
concern’s advertisement on another page of this week's 
issue. 
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r Features of a new importation of Venetian glass- 
, ware just received by Koscherak Bros., 129-131 Fifth 
avenue, are candelabra and candlesticks in quaint 
shapes and that beautiful quality of glass which only 
the Venetians know how to produce. One odd two- 
light candelabra, worked intoa fancy shape in a bluish 
white glass, has turquoise glass ornamentation. A 
unique candlestick in dark amber ornamented with 
black glass is another that is good. 

3 co 

: A diversified and comprehensive assortment of 
cloisonne brouze vases for mounting as well as floor 
standards comprising a newimportation from Japan re- 
ceived by the Taiyo Trading Co., 101 Fifth avenue, is 
attracting special attention among the lamp buyers 
these days. There are new shapes and new designs 
galore that are just as clever as they possibly could be. 
The bronze and cloisonne are worked out in a variety 
of charming antique effects that could scarcely be im- 
proved upon. 
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A new line of silk shades which has a number of 
. distinguishing features to recommend it, as well as 
surprisingly modest prices considering its excellent 
quality, has recently been placed on display by the 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corporation, 1271 Broadway. A 
variety of clever ideas in shapes and new combinations 
are introduced which are destined to establish an envi- 
able reputation for the line. Several of the styles are 
absolutely novel while others offer refreshing variations 
of staple sellers that are bound to find favor. 


A 


The Plant Manufacturing Corporation, successors 

to George C. Lynch Co., 236 Fifth avenue, announce 
that they have contracted to become exclusive distribu- 

ters to the retail trade for the output of hand-forged, 
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wrought and decorated iron products of the W. Irving 
Forge, Inc., New York. In their capacity as exclusive 
selling agents to the above trade, they are offering an 
extensive range of wrought and decorated iron table 
and floor lamps, cendlesticks, fireplace fitments and 
other decorative iron specialties for the home and gar- 
den, in unusual designs and facsmile reproductions of 
authentic Colonial originals. 


BOSTON BUSINESS NOTES. 


HE industrial and financial disturbances of the past 
week or two, may not have caused any material 
injury to business, but if continued indefinitely, even 
the financial and commercial strength of the country 
will not be able to withstand the strain. When the 
constant and unreasonable demands of dissatisfied labor 
cease, then the wheels of industry will again run 
smoothly and we shall have peace, and the outlook for 
all kinds of business will be brighter and more to be 
depended upon. ‘T‘he Plumb plan has been somewhat 
of a check to business, but has had little effect upon 
production and industry. Goods of all kinds are being 
forwarded more promply now that the railroad strike is 
The Coastwise shipping freight rates, are de- 
cidedly lower at the present time than they were before 


over. 


the war. 


The members of the Paine Furniture Co., and 
their employees enjoyed a clam-bake at Salem Wil- 
lows, last week. Prohibition accompanied them in the 
form of ginger ale, which was served with the lobster. 


Retail trade, according to report, is booming at 
present. Retail stores, organizations and mail-order 
houses are having the most prosperous period of their 
history. Yet, at the same time, some of the retail trade 
must have felt the effects of the recent increased rate 
of car-fare cn the ‘‘L’’ road. 
the Boston stores, who live out of town, are staying at 
home and the local dealers are reaping the benefit from 
their trade. Should the threatened strike cf the Bos- 
ton Police take place, the effect will be more keenly felt 
by the Boston stores. 


Many of the patrons of 


Herbert W. Ford and Frank Ackerman, buyers for 
the Mitchell, Woodbury Co., spent most of the week in 
New York. 


Miss Lillian Anthony, agent for Farber Bros., will 
canvass portions to New York State and Connecticut, 
for the next three weeks. 


Benjamin F. Hunt, long and favorably well-known 
in connection with Horace Partridge & Co., and who 
has been for several years located in Germany, as 


buyer for the Woolworth stores, returned to Boston 
last week, and is visiting his sons Horace P. and 
Homer F. Hunt. He is seventy-five years of age and 
young as ever. 


Major Ralph Harding, of Harding Bros., Yar- 
mouth, N. S., arrived here from New York and is call- 
ing on the varicus agents. 


F. E. Nelson, of the Nelson Syndicate, Manches- 
ter, N. H., has started on a two week’s tour of New 
England, by automobile. 


Charles A. Clark, agent for Western Pottery Co. 
and Hall China Co., of East Liverpool, O., and A. L. 
McMullen and E. J. Purinton, of Dover, N. H., who 
has an office in the city, have all taken an office together 
at 12 Pearl street. 


Geo. K. Marshall, agent for Fostoria Glass Co., of 
Moundsville, W. Va., who is canvassing through 
Maine, will return Saturday. 


Harold R. Wheeler, formerly with H. H. Hollis, 
has returned from overseas and is taking a vacation at 
the White Mountains. 

Katharine Huriey, bookkeeper for Geo. Granville, 
agent for A. H. Heisey Co., of Newark, N. J., is spend- 
ing her vacation at the White; Mountains. 


‘NORITAKE’? CHINA DISPLAY READY, 


DVANTAGE should be taken of the very first op- 
portunity available to see Morimura Bros.’ 1920 
import ‘‘Noritake’’ fancy china lines which have just 
been placed on exhibit at the concern’s showrooms, 
53, 55, 57 West Twenty-third street. As highly com- 
mendable as their past achievements have been, the 
present display undoubtedly outdoes any in the history 
of the firm and the buyer who misses seeing it is pass- 
ing up one of the best lines of its character on the mar- 
ket and one which is sure to prove a money-maker for 
any store that handles it. A particularly rich and 
wonderfully effective creation is a wide powdered blue 
border with an elaborate paste gold overlay with a 
center of natural size poppies in different contrasting 
colors. Another treatment of the same type has a 
scenic center with a gold band over the powdered blue 
border which is appliei so expertly that it has the ap- 
pearance of an encrustation. A Chinese enamel dec- 
oration is an achievement in itself, employing an all- 
over floral design and a harmony of coloring in beauti- 
ful soft-toned shades of blue, pink and yellow, the rich- 
ness of which is further enhanced by a key border also 
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applied so it appears to be incrusted. One of the sur- 
prises is an exceptionally odd mottled effect reddish- 
brown background done by a new process, over this is 
brightly colored floral sprays and clusters offering a 
pleasing contrast. There are various others equally 
good aside from the special assortments and ‘‘Leader’’ 
lines, all of which present such variety and novelty that 
it would require pages to tell about them. 


OBITUARY. 


FTER a brief illness Oliver J. W. Higbee, son of 
the late John B. Higbee, and for some years at 
the head of the glass manufacturing firm of that name 
at Bridgeville, Pa., died at his home in Detroit, August 
22. Of late he was secretary of the United States Sal- 
vage Board with headquarters in Detroit. His body 
was taken to Pittsburgh, Pa., where interment was 
made in the family plot in the Mt. Lebabon Cemetery. 
He is survived by his wife, Esther E. Higbee, one 
daughter Nancy, and his mother Mrs. John B. Higbee. 
Following his retirement from the glass industry some 
vears ago, Mr. Higbee was located in Canada, and later 
went to Detroit, where he established a permanent 
home. 


Mrs. William J. Gahris, wife of W. I. Gahris, gen- 
eral manager of the Limoges China Co., at Sebring, 
O., is dead together with three others, including Col. 
Charles C. Weybrecht, the latter returning from over- 
seas service just three weeks ago, asa result of poison- 
ing, following a dinner given last Monday night at the 
Lakeview Country Club, near Canton, O. Mrs. Gahris 
is the daughter of Frank A. Sebring, head of the 
Sebring Pottery Co., and asister to Charles L. Sebring, 
president of the United States Putters’ Association. 
She was bornin East Liverpool. The dinner was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Gahris in honor of the return of Col. 
Weybrecht. Specialists were summoned from Cleve- 
land immediately after the guests became ill, but ef- 
forts to save them were futile. An examination of the 
food is being made to determine the cause of the 
poisoning. Other guests who admit partaking of the 
entire menu were unaffected. 


THE LAST DITCH. 

‘\ 7OU’LL have to give up drinking on account of 

your liver,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘And I would 

advise you to stop smoking because of your eyes and 
heart.’’ 

‘““Doctor,’’ groaned the patient, ‘‘don’t you think 

I’d better give up eating because of my stomach? ’’ 
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That additional conferences will be 
held before the wage scales of the 
glassworkers is finally adjusted and 
adopted are probable. At the At- 
lantic City conference some few weeks ago, some of 
the adjustments have been referred to the workers for 
adoption by a referendum vote. The possible rejection 
of any of these settlements will result in further con- 
sideration in joint conference. Heretofore when agree- 
ments have been finally reached they have remained in 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


effect throughout the fiscal term, and have not been 


treated as ‘‘scraps of paper’’ as has been the case in 
other allied industries. With this end in view, both 
manufacturers and workers will continue conferences 
until amicable adjustments have been determined. 


Charles L. Reizenstein, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, has left for Chicago on a business trip, and from 
there will take a pleasure trip over the Great Lakes. 
They will be away a fortnight. 


Department store buyers in this district comment 
upon the small number of salesmen now on the road. 
Those who have been here remarked they were ‘‘mérely 


_keeping in touch with the trade and were not anxious 


for any new orders.’’ 


Harry M. Bortz has taken up the Camden Cut 
Glass Co.’s line. 


‘“We have done a wonderful business this season,”’ 


said Jake Kornfelder, manager of the china, glass and 


housefurnishing departments of the Kaufmann & Baer 
stores here this week. We now anticipate the largest 
fall trade in our history.’’ 


Every manufacturer identified with the National 


Association of Manufacturers of Pressed and Blown 


Glassware has advised Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to 
Secretary of War Baker, that they will ‘‘eladly re-em- 


__ploy everybody who formerly worked with them, and 


left to serve in the Army or Navy. A suitable certifi- 
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cate, signed by Col. Woods and with the name of the 
employing firm incorporated has been just distributed 
among the manufacturers by Secretary John Kunzler. 


Bert Graser, the well known glass salesman who 
has been identified with the Duncan & Miller Glass Co., 
for a number of years has left that office to become as- 
sociated with the sales department of fhe Potomac 
Glass Co., effective September 1. 


The Tampa Glass Co., is the name of a new firm 
of manvfacturers which will establish a plant a Tampa, 
Fla. The firm is headed by W. G. Brorein, and has a 
capital stock of $250,000. It is intimated that a gen- 
eral line of glassware will be made by this firm, 


It has been determined that the products of the 
new Paquet Glass Co. will include table glassware, 
novelties and lighting glassware. The new firm is now 
receiving bids on equipment, aud operations are expec- 
ted to commence within two months. 


E. Hager has been elected president and general 
manager of the new Weston Glass Co., which will op- 
erate at Weston, W. Va. The capital stock of this 
concern is $50,000 and after alterations have been 
made to a factory building, the firm will manufacture 
blown ware and a nominal line of lighting glassware. 


Throughout the summer many department store 
buyers have been interested in obtaining special sale 
merchandise. The demand has been such that all 
glass manufacturers have been pretty well cleaned up 
on all odd lots. Whenever such lots have been ayail- 
able, manufacturers have as a rule notified their regu- 
lar trade concerning such merchandise. 


Manufacturers hereabouts report an active demand 
for floor lamps, advance business for this line being 
very good. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 


4 


United States Glass Co., was scheduled for this week. 
The re-election of present officials is contemplated. 


J. Cecil Fee, the capable treasurer of the Central 
Glass Works, is back at his post, after having attended 
the conference of Glass Manufacturers at Atlantic City. 
Enroute home Mr. Feespent several daysin New York 
and Washington. He is just as full of good nature as 
ever. 


Interesting reports has been heard concerning new 
hotel construction which will ultimately result in the 
placing of extensive business in this district for hotel 
glassware. L. Barth & Son, of New York, have been 
awarded the contract for the equipment of the Shore- 
man Hotel Corporation which is erecting a $200,000 
house at Salisbury, Md., while the Bowman-Woods 
hotel interests plan the early erection of nine large 
hotels in eastern cities and on the Pacific Coast and 
Cuba. Special glassware equipment is to be ordered in 
each instance. 


Operations have been resumed in full at the plant 
of the Huntington (W. Va.) Tumbler Co. While man- 
ufacturing operations were at a standstill, a number of 
repairs were made to the plant. 


In order to increase its capacity and thereby be in 
a position to take care of its growing business, the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Stamping Co., will spend over $30,- 
000 in factory extensions and increase its working 
forces about fifty percent. Particular attention is to 
be given to the increased production of lamp burners. 
It is the intent of President Joseph H. Brady to have 
the improvements finished by November 1. 


Having enjoyed a two week’s rest at Canton, O., 
Miss Elsie Bauer, order clerk of the Central Glass 
Works, is ready to take up her work again. 


AT CHICAGO. 


HE general condition of the crockery and glass 
trade of the city has been satisfactory during the 
past week, owing to the fact that dealers are anxious to 
get their fall stocks in. Everybody in the Middle West 
seems to be expecting an unusual trade this fall. 
There is some disappointment over the failure of im- 
ported goods to materialize, but the dealers realize that 
they are fortunate if they are able to get any goods at 
all. Another thing which has whetted the demand is 
the fear of a railroad strike. Collections have shown 
improvement. The prosperity of the retailers is re- 
markable. 


* * 


Earl W. Newton, of Earl W. Newton & Associates, 
has returned to the city after and out of town business 
trip. 
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G. C. Watkins, of the Ira A. Jones Co., is at the 
main office again after completing an eastern business 
trip. 

» * 

Charles Becker, of the Becker-Hazelton Co., Du- 

buque, Ia., was in the city buying merchandise this 


week. 
* * 


Miss Ella Brennan, buyer for Rothschild & Co., is 
back in the city after a trip to the factories. 
* * 
A. W. Boulton, factory representative, has returned 
from a business trip to St. Louis. 
* * 
Metal floor lamps and portables are becoming very 
popular in al] the departments of the big department 
stores along State street. 


* * 


The opening of the annual convention of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Association on 
August 26th brought to the city a large number of buy- 
ers from out of town. Indications at the opening were 
that 2,500 jewelers would attend before the close of the 
convention. 


* >. 


C. E. R. Roehling, of Pitkin & Brooks, has re- 
turned from a trip to the cutting plant at Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


* * 


C. W. Reasner, of Kelly & Reasner, made a trip 
among the glass factories last week. 
* * 
Frank Merry, of the Indiana Glass Co., Dunkirk, 
Ind., was recently a visitor in the city. 


* 7 


J. E. Boring, Chicago and Western representative 
of the Crooksville China China Co., has returned tothe 
city after a business trip to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


* * 


Abe Schulman, of the Acme Novelty Co., manu- 
facturers of mirror plateau has returned from an east- 


ern business trip. 
* 7 


Harry Ross, of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and 
Glass Co., is among the expected visitors to the city. 
* * 
George Milligan, cut glass merchant, has returned 
from a business trip to Indiana and Ohio points. 


IMPORTS FROM STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


HE exports of earthenware and china from the con- 
sular district of Stoke-on-Trent, England, to the 
United States during the month of July amounted to 
462,831—an increase of £8,799 compared with the fig- 
ures for the month of July, 1918. 
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IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
August 28, 1919, 


BORDEAUX 
Str. Niagara, August 21. 

BtGACKAPES CATLUCNWATE: 5266.5... c ce ceccnnstcuace M Roche 

4 “i CUNT. SE Gai Got GGCSREC De SITE HOCDe Gimbel Bros 

6 ee S| OSES ee RE Ie ect ger Vogt & Dose 

25 - GS acct rags s Theodore Haviland & Co 

1 : DEBRGWEUO ya Ris'sa) viel sisiaieid ace s ania Hautes .E J Albric 

HAVRE 
Str. La Touraine, August 21. 

OA Packages GHINAWAFE 2625s. ele a eweisee sins Haviland & Co 

2 a SD Sogerrars? Goo ore D’May & Walker 

10 sf SO AS 50 SAL eR Spar et DEnecnn ener L E Bohm 

1 Le SEMEN Mirra e, Oe att a! << oh a) alate occa sats 6; at oiaiata A Roberts 

15 te SoS COREE DO RAEOE Geo Borgfeldt & Co 

13 A EXD US MPM eats al er al.as of ciaicle sic ersve eiere Sacred Gimbel Bros 

3 wy Gs <5 Sor y aj) <4 8S ay sys ao. since ee ate Hale Bros 

18 ae MMH clefetaneie 15h oP tr sialeyeieis/shssrs J Wanamaker 

8 s oO Se. Gc Rb COneGOeE Association Dry Goods Corp 

Str. Lorraine, August 25. 

Z packages Chinawa;re.........ceee eevee Ovington Bros 

i| a AAS SAL Crater st 1-00 as orotaials- Asin teres cleyetate Snows, Lte 

1 - Fy State orcleter =! =! ic ctae « fele(aiclelcialnae B Illfelder & Co 

a vi CC pa dRR SABRE EE EP SEeercemr: Selchow & Righter 

1 SOs sc) s </cit)oastehs «nin, eh eceta.s, Gallager & Ascher 

LONDON 
Str. Anglo Chilean, August 21. 

2 packages earthenware...........----+++22eeeees AJ Taylor 

9 os LOY SHRP iic so: <'+\ apatedsl ndiotsl oreo wields ste J Wanamaker 

3 o KC coe OOReBFise aden pacepaarnnpn ac J J Mason 

4 ¥ calc TEE Sy Retierip OOnORL A 00 Hpbeb a crpe ae A J Taylor 

NANTES 

Str. Corcoran, August 21, 
29 packages porcelain.........++...-. 0 seeeeeeeeeee C Weiss 
24 ss MMI cots aA reais se e9 ces A G Moment 
8 ‘ Ree MNEs. creita cise wisietela’sis L Bernardaud & Co 
18 MO ABR Pes noma Haviland & Abbot Co 
12 S A ee oie ICIS Ae Date: Justin Tharaud 

ROTTERDAM 

Str. Noordrm, August 21. 

8 packages earthenware............-2++2++ +++: E R Thieler 
184 oe Cf RAG See ad ant Orin Kinney & Levan 
123 as SC EP ceronoe bonc Geo Borgfeldt & Co 

1 a IASG WAG er « «c,0.c siete ise etaie eres cream M Gugenheim 

8 oe MRM «0's yahernela aan o'r ears D Lisner & Co 

V7 ss SAMI als, colon ciara eee Poleronse ais ty: W E Brown 
COPENHAGEN 
Str, Unired States, August 25. 
9 packages chinaware........-.+++eeeee eee eeee D C Andrews 
GENOA 
Str. Regina d’Italia, August 25. 
29 packages glassware ......-.+6+ eeeeeeee ee reees Vitelli & Co 

9 xe MeN Rte sore nosis e Po ete stere M J Corkett 

31 BS Bee Reon | Saceieist stesso: di6;0,s Frankel Importing Co 

5 Le SOR MP cererciericra ened one aca alae! siete o C Adams Co 

2 = ES ected de o's spars seine wal tiele M D Morsico 

FOWHY 
Str. Hokah, August 25. 
es tons china clay.......i.cscseesr eee Perkins, Goodwin & Co 
mG UC ASE HA. SoBe SOE CueDEDE Ince Baring Bros 
BOE SEED .(ctatiitecysesate es -si8s ioe ee L Knowles & Son 
600 ‘‘ COME, | Secic ica esc ceiesiecs ) ro as Moore & Munger 
Lote RMR 0S. si Nereiaton 2 cas 5)< 98:6 Hammill & Gillespie 

60" ** RET. Se eee ecleeee see c nse se es J B Moors & Co 

217“ Mocha sats Titan ce al sisiove tie. ola sess J Richardson & Co 
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TRIEST 
Str. Emilliar, August 23. 

Z packages PlaSSWAalGu.ss00sc-sescssegses Geo" Borgfeldt & Co 
13 A BML CS ch5 sixes, ois oo tere taste J D Smith & Co 
12 a i EERE FRE 8 sr 0 AH Veith & Co 
50 st ME 2 beic.c'eid'n «stadt detemnamin A Lorsch & Co 
80 “¢ URS SSRRRB eA Lake Miscellaneous Orders 

LIVERPOOL 
Str. Belgic, August 25. : 
67 packages earthenware.................55 Maddock & Miller 
14 a SY s')-1 3) d. Ain gmail ies avn Alpers & Mott 

2 Bf eM ol ol oh coi «1 << a tet alae Geo Borgfeldt & Co 

GB “ EN aot Naiei da) <. sla acatelcieters G W Sheldon & Co 
11 ee Pe Ae ociclN et d< x2.6 A J Fondeville & Co 
34 ve NLS eecérorrpie timer Meakin & Ridgway 
89 eS SEW ph cnet aaa Walaa sete Saraia'senratee W S Pitcairn 
14 y: Chinaware... ..-.....seeeeeseeeseeesee-s Boote 

Str. Baltic, August 25. 
44 packages earthemware.............es000. Maddock & Miller 
18 s SiMe NRT Poles stare arate aeaeatcreeerts G F Bassett & Co 

3 = Gee eee sae ....-L Straus & Sons 
2 +s ete Source cleqeie.o tac eee W S Pitcairn 

1 ‘ BR Tiles os seater Rich & Fisher 
4 < Se eas W H Plummer & Co 
2 oe SO EN EEDA OCCT E IOS = - T S Todd & Cu 
29 a VN ay BR Aee ee ..L A Consmiller 
18 é Bd Sa Cea an meer A J Fondevilie & Co 

7 ge GAPPIE Wi stctsiere s «7s. staal) a' 2 eee E Boote 
4 a GHIMNAWALG tte tenis, ace ave ss a' Meakin & Ridgway 
1 Na NE? MPS ie ass, 05 olen ae Tiffany & Co 
8 s Ni ames pols alais siisico Ses. « ere Davison 
5 pe LOVS AM ae icles hoa cas 6 Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
3 = o. Be ah it DS ae Meakin & Ridgway 

HAMBURG 
Str. Kereson, August 23. 
6] packages chinaware. 22-2. J shecscceeare R F Downing & Co 
181 “ ge So detects See Kerr S S Co 

4 ss i an Greer er erhe re paces >-..Hirsch & Sons 

2 A SR hun. tutti Oo eet ce cae Fensterer & Ruhe 


GOOD BUSINESS. 


FEW weeks after fighting stoppedin Europe news- 
paper columns began to sprinkle intimations of 
industrial dislocations, lessening output, rising unem- 
ployment, and so forth. The sprinkling has continued 
ever since, but mighty little foundation for it appears 
in authentic trade reports, although it is now six 
months since fighting stopped and nearly that long 
since cancellation of war orders began. Railroads are 
Bank clearings are 
That there is nothing 
in the remotest. degree resembling a pinch in business 
generally is shown by the record of commercial fail- 
ures. The latest report at this writing shows the 
smallest number of business failures for a like period 
in many years. The number of failures and the liabil- 
ities of failed concerns were only one-third of the fig- 
ures of four years ago. Look at the cold facts any- 
where you will, and there was never less reason for dis- 


moving as much freight as ever. 
running ahead even of last year. 


couragement over the business situation of the coun- 
try. 

In cold fact, this peace year is well under way with 
the highest promise. If you want to point with alarm 
you’ve got to imagine something to point at. The 
facts do not offer it to you. 
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EDUCATE THE BUYER ALSO. 


HE field of salesmanship has broadened to so great 

an extent that universities are now teaching young 

men how to sell anything from carpet tacks to bridges. 

There are endless systems of salesmanship. It is both 

an art and a science, and is taught like oratory, medi- 

cine or law. The psychological side of salesmanship is 

given much attention, and poor human nature is 

stripped naked and held up for the class to gaze upon 
in all its uncovered weakness. 

This general recognition of the fact that the sell- 
ing cost of an article is as much a matter of round hard 
dollars as the manufacturing cost, andthatit is subject 
to the same economies and the same approaches to ef- 
ficiency, is wise and timely. Every short cut toward 
economy that can be made is to the advantage of 
humanity. 

It is not so very long ago that salesmanship was a 
matter of taking a prospective purchaser around the 
various saloons and cabarets until he was pop-eyed and 
groggy, and then he was turned over to some cool- 
headed individual to sign him up. Showing the cus- 
tomer a good time was a rather expensive way of doing 
business; it had its own development until the enter- 
tainers ceased to even remotely resemble salesmen. 
But this system was self-destructive, because it was un- 
economical, costly alike to buyer and seller. The suc- 
cessful salesman of to-day is a business man, pure and 
simple, with a working knowledge of practical psychol- 
ogy and athorough understanding of every phase of 
the business he represents. 

Salesmanship, however, is only one side of the 


It takes two to make a bargain. There 
must be a buyer as well as a seller, and it would seem 
that the seller is getting all the benefits of this com- 
mercial education. It really should be cu-educational, 
says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. As it now stands 
the buyer is at a disadvantage, and must do the best he 
can without any scientific aids other than those he 
secures at the costly school of experience. The buyer 
should not be left dependent upon his empirical re- 
sources. He, too, should be taught something of the 
tricks of the trade. Otherwise business is certain to 
become lopsided. If salesmanship is to be madea 
science, purchasing must eventually be made one, from 
the bargain-hunting lady of the house to the head of 
the department. 

We cannot afford to make the salesman irresistible 
and leave the buyer without any adequate defence. If 
we equip the salesman with psychclogy, manuals of 
arms and tactics, we should instruct the buyer in forti- 
fications and the tacticsof defence. Afterall, there are 
more buyers than sellers. 


transaction. 


PERSONAL. 


S we have had occasion to remark before Jack 
French, of John Davison, Inc., has a distinct per- 
sonality anda faculty of doing almost anything about 
a wareroom. While his specialty is selling china and 
glass he is by turns a carpenter, a painter, or a porter 
as occasion requires. Last week he was keeping the 
books as Arthur Davison was away. 


Ae 


Harry O. Phillips, of the Taiyo Trading Co.’s 
sales force returned on Monday after a two week’s 
vacation spent at Patchogue, L. I., with a very much 
flattened pocketbook. He became so enthused over golf 
while away by watching other guests at his hotel play, 
that he has purchased a complete golfing equipment, 
knee breeches and all, and expects to put in all cf his 
leisure time on the links in the future. 


ay 


J. L. Stone, of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and 
Glass Co., put aside his order book for two weeks, 
while he and Mrs. Stone are leading the simple life at 
Millford, Pa. 

R 


Edward Smith is the newest addition to the office 
staff of Frederick Skelton. This is his initial experi- 
ence in the glassware business and he starts with the 
determination to eventually occupy Mr. Skelton’s desk. 


age 
T. C. Lorenz, Fort Wayne, Ind., who has been,in 
the market buying, bears such a strong resemblance to 
his father, Jens Lorenz, who in years gone by was a 
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‘Test did him good. 


at his desk after a two week’s vacation. 


rn ba 


prominent jobber, that it is rather startling. The re- 
semblance grows as the young man grows older. Not 
only does he look like his father, but he has many of 
his characteristics. 

af 


O. L. Phillips, with Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, who has been in the city for nearly a month was 
to leave for home this Thursday night. 


Edwin F. Rorebeck, for five years active vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Co., has resigned 
to take the presidency of the Metropolitan five and ten 
cent stores, incorporated with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y. This organization controls 114 stores, having 
recently acquired thirty stores operated by Geo. Craft 
Co., in the Middle West. The company has recently 
increased its capital stock from $8,000,000 to $20,000, - 
000. Mr. Rorebeck was formerly bank examiner first 
at San Francisco and later at Chicago and it is felt that 
his training will insure him a prominent place in the 
mercantile world. 

age 


James P. Gordon who travels with Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton Co.’s lines, has a faculty of getting service 
in hotels that few men get. While tips like everybody 
else it is not the size of gratuity. It seems to be his 
ingratiating personality. Everybody, from proprietors 
to bellhops and porters, go out of their way to do him 
favors. One thing he does helps him along. When he 
gets good service he writes the proprietor a letter com- 
plimenting the house and theindividual. Contrawise, 
if things do not suit him he is not slow to write about 
that too, but not in a beligerent way. It isa quiet, 
just criticism, which is effective. 


ff 


Wm. QO. Wilcox, of W. S. Pitcairn, Inc., is back 
from his vacation. He said he did nothing and worked 
hard at it. He was due back last week, but a ‘‘jobs 
comforter’’ advised him to stay at home for a few days 
aad he heeded the advice. 


ge 


E. L. Van Buskirk, with Morimura Bros., isagain 
He is always 
energetic, but now there is a spring to his walk anda 
broader smile than ever on his face, showing that his 


Pr 

Joseph Tharaud, brother of Justin, American rep- 
resentative for L’ Union Ceramique, who until 1912 was 
associated with Leonard Rouquart, importer, prior to 
leaving for France to spend two years at military duty 
required by the French Government and during the 
period of which he was called to do real war service in 
the world war, arrived in New York last Thursday on 
a visit to his brother. His arrival was made the occa- 


sion of a celebration in the form of a luncheon, which 
besides Justin Tharaud, as host, was attended by E. 
Torlotting, Norman Hawthorn, Mr. Roquart and 
others. 


BACK FROM. JAPAN. 


N Wednesday morning Y. Muria, acting head of 
Morimura Bros., arrived in New York from Japan. 
He sailed on August 5, a month later than Mr. Tet- 
suka. When the latter left, there was murmurings 
among the workmen. When Mr. Murialeft there were 
strikes and general upheavals. Strikes in Japan are 
tare and this condition now, shows the world-wide un- 
rest. 


BIG STORES TO COMBINE. 


HAT is expected to be one of the strongest com- 
binations of stores in the retail line was projected 
at a meeting last week when plans were formulated by 
several manufacturers to unite eleven stores in the 
Middle West, Southwest, and Eastern States. The 
stores in the chain are all old established and domin- 
ant establishments in their localities, and their busi- 
ness at present amounts to something like $65,000,000 
a year. 

The stores in the combination are the three of 
Frank & Seder, in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; the 
Bailey Co., of Cleveland; Ed. Schuster & Co., with 
three stores in Milwaukee; the Rosenbaum Co.., of Pitts- 
burgh; the B. Nugent & Bros. Dry Goods Co., of St. 
Louis; the Gus Blass Dry Goods Co., of Little Rock, 
and the Wolff-Marx Co., of San Antonio, Texas. 

It is understood that the present organizations of 
these stores will be kept intact.. The principal change, 
as a result of different ownership and direction, will be 
the creation of a buying organization inthis city, which 
will have charge of the entire purchases of the stores. 


A GREAT DAY FOR THE GOLFERS. 


HE novelty of playing over a new course made the 
August tournament of the Pottery, Glass and 
Brass Golf Association, held last Thursday at the 
Shackamaxon Country Club, Westfield, N. J., one of 
the most interesting of the season. Only two out of 
nineteen players present had played over the links be- 
fore, hence it was a day of constant surprises and inci- 
dentally high scores, for which the usual diversified 
variety of excuses were offered. 


Among the class ‘‘A’’ players the lowest score of 
185 was made by Gilbert S. Pitcairn, who was, how- 
ever, disqualified as a prize winner on account of the 
rules of the association that only one prize may be 
taken by a player each season and as he had won in a 
previous contest the honor went to the next lowest man, 
or men, as it happened in this instance, as there was a 
tie between W. S. Pitcairn and H. D. McFaddin each 
of whom had scores of 189 for the thirty-six holes. 

The big feature of the day was the debut of George 
Lobsitz as a prize golfer who captured the class ‘‘B’’ 
honors with a score of 203. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


FTER a visit of nearly a week Dave Denton, with 

the H. C. Fry Glass Co., left. for home Saturday. 

He was the guest of Fred Skelton and to know that is 
enough to know that he was not lonesome. 

W.L. Percy, of Dobbs, Way & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
arrived in town on Monday. He wants goods and then 
goods and some more goods. A whole volume would 
not tell any better how good business is with his house. 

Charles R. Lynde, who conducts a business of his 
own in Boston, made a brief buying trip to New York 
on Monday. He is enjoying his full share of the pros- 
perity that the merchants in his city are experiencing, 
but finds it difficult to get goods to keep up with the 


demand. 
od * 


A. W. Browning, Jr., with the E. B. Taylor Co., 
Richmond, Va., came to town Thursday of last week 
accompanied by his wife. They registered at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel. Their visit is one of combined busi- 
ness and pleasure. Tom Fendley of the same firm ar- 
rived on Monday and joined Mr. Browning. 

* * 

H. Wallace Thomas, secretary of the Diamond 
Glassware Co., Indiana, Pa., arrived in town on Mon- 
day to spend the remainder of the week here to talk 
local conditions over with his concern’s New York rep- 
resentatives the Horace C. Gray Co. and to look after 
other -usiness for the factory. 

. * 

W.A. Maurer, Council Bluffs, Ila., came to New 
York on his regular fall buying trip last week. Hewas 
called home on Tuesday because of the illness of his 


wife. 
+ * 


It is hard to have a vacation spoiled because of a 
rush of business, but that is what has happened to Guy 
C. Robinson, of Kinney & Levan. He was here a 
fortnight ago and left for a three week’s vacation. So 


many letters and telegrams went to him there that he 
threw up his hands, sent his family home and is now 
in New York buying for import. He is at the Bilt- 


more, 
* * 


T. H. Pfeifer, of Peoria, Ill., is in town buying. 
He always has a smile on his face, but just now is look- — 
ing particularly happy because business is so good and 
the world is treating him so well. He is at the Bilt- 


more. 
* * 


Chas. Miller, of the Omaha Crockery Co., arrived 
in town on Monday morning and is leaving for home ~ 
Saturday. When asked why he made so short a stay, — 
he said: ‘‘that there was too much to do at home.’’ 
Sounds like big business that. He is at the Elk’s 
Club. 


* * 


Charles J. Dooley, buyer for The Cowell & Hub- 
bard Co., Cleveland, O., writes that he expects to ar- 
rive in New York to complete his fall buying on Sep- 
tember 4, where he will be registered at the Waldorf. 

Ira Krupnick, assistant merchandise manager for 
Albert Pick & Co., Chicago, is expected in town on a 
general buying trip on Friday. He will be registered — 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania while here. 

* 

W.G. Mueller, manager of Burley & Tyrrell Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by his assistant Mr. Goodman, 
is in town this week placing orders forthefirm. They 
are making their headquarters at the New York office 
of Albert Pick & Co., 25 West Broadway. 


JEWISH BUILDING FUND. 


HE China and Glassware Industry will be asked to 
do its share in the United Building Fund Cam- 
paign of Federated Jewish Institutions, recently 
launched to raise $10,000,000 for the erection of hos- 
pitals, orphanages, settlements, day nurseries, sanitar- 
iums and other social welfare institutions in this city. 
Organization of committees to canvass thoroughly 
every branch of this industry is nowin progress, and 
the launching of the public campaign in September — 
will find the crockery and glassware trade ready to do 
its share. 
Mr. Lee Kohns, who heads the China and Glass- 
ware Industry has already reported subscriptions of 
$2,600, preliminary to the launching of the drive. 


\\ite the help you hire, as with the machines you 
buy, it is not so much what you pay as what 

you get out of itin returns that determines the value 

of the investment. 
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In order to possess information from 
the workers themselves, officials of 
the National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters, in view of the forth- 
coming wage conference, have asked the workers to 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


_ give data on the actual number of hours worked during 


the last four weeks and the wages they received for that 
period. Heretofore the manufacturers have gone into 
wage conferences fully armed with the data obtained 
from payrolls workers received, but no record of hours 
has been presented. Neither manufacturers or repre- 
sentatives of the workers’ organization are making any 
predictions as to the probable outcome of the confer- 
ence. For decades past these conferences have resulted 
in amicable settlements, and the forthcoming meeting 
is expected to produce the same result. However, new 
conditions have arisen, and it is possible that some 
points in the ‘“propositions’’ will be warmly contested. 
* * 

Among buyers visiting the district were Leon 
Moses, with A. Lisner, Washington, D. C.; George F. 
Hankins, of the Foster Pottery Co., Lexington, N. C.; 
Frank Krenning, of the Krenning, Westermann China 
Co ; St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Richardson, buying for Rich- 
ardson & Hunt, Ogden & Callaway and Hoock & 
Francis, Inc., Salt Lake, Utah. 

* 2 

The American Potteries Co. is the name of a new 
concern recently formed here, the charter for which has 
just been received. The company will be a selling 
agency and will not have anything to do with manu- 
facturing. “Shipments will be made from its own 


warehouses. 
* a 


Judging from the advance sheets of ‘‘decals’’ man- 
ufacturers are receiving for their dinner lines for next 


season, buyers will have ready for their approval in 


December the most attractive effects the district ever 


produced. 


* * 


The raw material market is showing a decided 


,. 
ae 


firmness. So far as declines in any particular material 
is concerned, few if any price changes are being re- 
ceived. 
factory costs give no indication of lower levels this 
year at least. 


The manufacturers by these records show that 


F. I. Simmers has returned from a western busi- 
ness trip in the interest of the Hall China Co., this be- 
ing his last until the fall. 

. * 

George Stevenson, assistant superintendent of the 
Homer Laughlin China Co., has resigned to extend his 
attention to the business of the Davidson-Stevenson 
Electric Porcelain Co. 


Increased production is uppermost in the minds of 
At the rate 
business is being received orders are in excess of ship- 
ments, yet every possible effort is being put forth to ac- 
commodate the trade. 


all general ware pettery manufacturers. 


Cartwright Bros. Co., will show their new ‘‘Ar- 
gonne’’ plain dinner shape during the latter part of 
September. The firm will start making stock of this 
shape within a fortnight. 


* * 


An active demand continues to exist for yellow 
ware, and local kilns used for this class of merchandise 
are being worked to capacity. 

A local plant received an order a few days ago for 
125 casks of decorated dinnerware, with the notation at 
the base of the order reading: ‘‘rush at the earliest pos- 
sible.’’ The salesmanager of this plant locked at the 
new order and then glanced at the thick ‘‘unfilled 
order’’ file and then remarked that “‘guess we can ship 
about January or thereabouts.’’ 

ae 

Oat straw for packing is not so plentiful, and the 
market is firm and unsettled as io the future. Some 
shippers have advised manufacturers here they have 
nothing to ship, while others advise they are unable to 


obtain cars. Quotations received here for oat straw 
range from $12.50 to $14 per ton, delivered. 
* * 

The Clinton- Phillips Co., continue to report an ac- 
tive demand for their decorated vitreous fire-proof tea- 
pots. The line is now shown in a number of new dec- 
orations, those done in coin gold being especially at- 
tractive. 


* 5 


Some of the larger buyers of general ware continue 
to make inquiry here among manufacturers as to what 
volume of business could be cared for during the re- 
mainder of the year. While these inquiries have been 
rather common of late, the same reply is given that no 
definite promise can be made concerning the future. 

* . 7 

John A. McNicol, of the D. E. McMicol Pottery 
Co., at Clarksburg, W. Va., has purchased the interest 
of Elmore M. Clubb in the Club Hotel at Clarksburg. 
He will continue to operate the hotel under the same 


name. 
* 


John Stamm, one of the best known of pottery 
superintendents in this district has been nominated for 
City Treasurer on the Republican ticket at the recent 


primary election. Cape 


James V. Oliver, owner of the large Dodge Furni- 
ture Co., at Akron, and also vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Akron, has announced the 
sale of his business to other interests. Hewasa large 
buyer of dinnerware and portables. 

The personnel of the Labor Committee of the Uni- 
ted States Potter’s Association which will represent the 
manufacturers in the joint wage conference at Atlantic 
City next week is as follows: W. Edward Wells, Homer 
Laughlin China Co., chairman; W. L. Smith, Taylor 
Smith & Taylor Pottery Co.; George C. Thompson, 
Thompson Pottery Co.; H. N. Harker, Harker Puttery 
Co.; Homer J. Taylor, Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
Co.; Patrick McNicol, Standard Pottery Co., all of East 
Liverpool; A. G. Dale add Fred Sutterlin, Trenton, N. 
J.: Guy L. Crooks, Crooksville (O.) China Co.; W. S. 
George, W. S. George Pottery Co., East Palestine, O.; 
Frank A. Sebring, Sebring (O.) Pottery Co.; Harry D. 
Wintringer, Steubenville Pottery Co., Steubenviile, O. 
Charles} F. Goodwin will serve the manufacturers 
as secretary while John T, Wood will do likewise for 
the labor interests. Mr. Wells will probably be chair- 
man of the conference sessions. 


we 


The Steubenville Pottery Co. has 
purchased a plot of ground from 
the Ross Realty Co. for the pur- 
pose of erecting seven modern houses, which will be 
offered to their employees at a reasonable purchase 


Steubenville, O. 


price or a fair rental. ‘This concern is the first of the 
potteries to take active steps towards bettering the 
housings conditions of their employees. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


AST Tuesday Wilbur E. Pomeroy, of the Horace 

C. Gray Co., left on a special business trip to some 

of the factories in the Middle West, which are repre- 
sented in New York by his firm. 


James P. Gordon, with Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton Co., Boston, closed his exhibit at the McAlpin last 
Friday and left for Philadelphia. 


R. W. Corey, with the Mitchell, Woodbury Co., 
who has been at the McAlpin took his samples back to 
Boston Friday. In about two weeks he will start on 
his Western tour. 


Chas. Vogt, of Vogt & Dose, who has been visiting 
the factory at Limoges, France, has written that he 
will sail for New York on August 28. 


A pleasant surprise was afforded Manager Ed. 
Craig of the United States Glass Co., as well as his as- 
sistants at the New York office last Friday, when 
former Lieut. Lawrence Kinet, foreign traveler for the 
concern called tosee them. He recently returned from 
service in the aviation corps over-seas where he made 
a brilliant record for his bravery and for which he was 
decorated by both the English and French govern- 
ments. Mr. Craig said that one could talk to him for 
a week and then not begin to hear of all his wonderful 
experiences. 
to sailing for Cuba on Saturday where he will spend 


—— 


Mr. Kinet stopped off here preparatory — 


several weeks in the interest of the firm. Mrs. Kinet } 


accompanied him, 


On Monday Harry S. Clarke who became associa- 
ted with A. J. Fondevillie & Co., on July 1st, will start 
on his initial trip in the interest of the concern. He 


will spend a week in Boston where he will exhibit his — 
line at the Parker House before continuing to other > 
With his popularity among the buyers and a 
brand new line of samples, some from English factor-— 
ies which have never been shown in this country be-— 


cities. 


fore he should enjoy a record breaking business. 
; 
? 


GLASS FROM HAMBURG. 


HM 


HE first cargo to reach this port from Hamburg, 
Germany, since the entry of the United Statesinto — 


the world war, arrived August 23 on the steamship 
Keresan, which brought 181 packages of glassware. _ 


J 


—were buried with her. 
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HE first dolls of which there is any knowledge were 
found among the treasures unearthed from the 
ruins of Babylon. They were small figures in terra 
cotta and ivory, beautifully carved and must have been 
fascinating playthings for little Assyrian children. 
The little girls of Syria had mechanical dolls. The 
dolls the classic children played with were made of wax 
and clay, decorated with bright colors. As these chil- 
dren married very young, they played with their dolls 
until just before their wedding day. Then they made 
a sacrifice of all their toys, dolls and clothes included. 
They dedicated them as a pious offering to some deity. 
If the little girl died before she was grown up her dolls 
Thus it happens that the kind 
of dolls that comforted these ancient children is known. 
All the specimens which are kept with great care be- 


hind glass doors in various museums were taken from 


some tiny tomb. 
g 
“Baby Love,’’ featured by the R. F. Novelty Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is not a flat paper doll, but a regula- 
tion form baby that stands alone, made entirely by hand 


and hand-painted. It has movable arms, legs and 
head. This item is mounted on white cardboard with 
her complete wardrobe and is brilliant and colorful 
enough to delight the eye and warm the heart of any 
child. This doll is as attractive and charming as her 
name indicates. 
a 

A new concern known as the Gardner Toy Co. bas 

been formed at Gardner, Mass., to manufacture wooden 
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Toys and Dolls. 


Hints to Buyers as to the Very Latest 
Novelties. a, 
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toys. Emil Hendrickson, Chas. A. Bryant and Gus- 
tave A. Stone & Co., and are installing machinery to 


make patented mechanical toys. 


2 


The Richards-Scott Co., Fifth Avenue Building, 
New York, is featuring the Horsie Toddler, one of the 
many Toddler Toys they make. The Horsie Toddler 
is a sturdy, solidly built toy, made to stand the hardest 


of knocks. The body and hindquarters are of thick 
Arizona pine. Head and forelegsthe same. The four 
wheels, of metal bushings throughout, give great sta- 
bility. The saddle is full shaped. This toy is very 
life-like. The finish has the appearance of baked 
enamel, and the decorations have just enough colors to 
be catchy. There is a De Luxe model having rubber 
tired wheels. 
g 
American Ocarina and Toy Co., Newark, N. J., 
was incorporated to manufacture toys, etc., witha cap- 
ital of $100,000. 
9 
The Ensco Products Co., Inc., Whitestone, was in- 
corporated to make toys and household articles with a 
capital cf $10,000. The incorporators are S. Fried- 
man, M. Brandt, and S. I. Hartman, 528 West 111th 
street. 


a 
The Hampden Toy Co., Westfield, Mass., has put 


into operation a schedule of curtailed working hours 
without reduction in pay toitsemployees. The women 
and minors inthe plant are affected by the 48-hour 
week. The plant is now being operated on a five 
o’clock closing and a Saturday afternoon off. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


H M Hollander, c, J Samuels & Bros, Providence, 
116 West 32d. 

A J Parish, c,t,g, S B Taylor Co, Richmond, Va. 
Gregorian. 

A J Schinagl, hf,t, Maver- Livingston Co, Bloom- 
ington, Il]. Prince George. 

E M Bartlett, 1, J C MacInnes, Worcester, Mass. 
400 Fourth ave. 

J] A Thompson, c, T C Watkins, Hamilton, Ont. 
23 East 26th. 

H Ebert, hf, Ebert & Freed, St Louis. 
vania. 

E J Sacher, t, The Bon Ton, Wheeling, W Va. 
Flanders. 

J J Lewis, s, Dulin & Martin Co, Washington, D 
C. Breslin. 

A Shapiro, hf, A ShapiroCo, Cleveland. Alcazar. 

N H Smith, c,g, Smith & Chick’ Co, Lexington, 


RI. 


Pennsyl- 


Ky, oe OLk. 

Mr Ansley, hf, t, The W. Taylor & Son Co, Cleve- 
land, O. 470 Fourth ave. 

H Koch, Ottenheimer Bros, Baltimore, Md. 
McAlpin. 

O S Carter, hf,c,g, A Bushnell & Co, Watertown, 
ING Ga 23 eds 


H T Grund, t, Marshall Field & Co, Chicago. 
1107 Broadway. 

C E Smith, Brown, Thompson & Co, Hartford, 
Conn. 230 Fifth ave. 

O D Chapman, Goldwater, Mich. Commodore. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP’ WANTED. 


CTIVE MAN WANTED.—Active man who has some know- 
ledge of china, glass and toy business as assistant manager 

for retail department. Good position for the right man. Ad- 
dress SANDERS & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ores coma of wide experience and demonstrated ability de- 
sires to connect with a reputable concern making a good 
line of silk shades and lamps to travel South, Middle West and 
Coast. Address A 224, this office. 


UT glass salesman, who knows how to sell goods, is desirous 

of connecting with a reputable manufacturer to travel. 

Gained experience with one of the best known concerns in the 

business. Is thoroughly acquainted with the trade through the 
Middle West. Address A 228, this office. 


FOR SALE. 


ODERN cut glass factory, in first-class condition, and doing 

a splendid business. Hasa fine established trade and one 

of the oldest concerns in the business. Ownerisretiring, reason 
for selling, Address A 229, this office, 
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E. BRAIN & CO., 


FENTON, 


FOLEY ENGLISH BONE ART CHINA. 


NEW PATTERNS. NEW SHAPES. 


A. J. FONDEVILLE & CO., 


9-11 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Globe Decolorizing Compounds. 


Lae most efficient and economical Glass Decolorizers 


known. Based on Selenium and other glass de- 
colorizing agents in true chemical combination, insuring 
complete efficiency. These being stable compounds there 
is no loss through volatilization nor any variation in re- 
sults,as when Selenium is employed by itself or in a 
mechanical mixture with Cobalt, etc. The compounds 


are simple to use. 


Information and Samples Gladly Furnished on Request. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 


Incorporated, 


50 Murray Street, New York. 
EAST LIVERPOOL. CHICAGO. DETROIT. 


Frederick Boehm, Ltd., London, E. C., England, 
Sole Selling Agents in Great Britain. 
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CONDITION 


Since our last report there has been a 
New York big drop intrade. There is nothing to 
get scared about, however. It could not 
be otherwise. Labor Day invariably means a practical 
suspension of business from Friday night until Tues- 
day morning. In fact, it is usually Wednesday before 
things get into their swing, for the majority of the holi- 
day-makers do not get back until mid-day on Tuesday, 
and some not even then. But if visitors to the ware- 
rooms were not numerous, the mails came regularly 
and brought their usual quota of orders. 


Business as a whole is good, and now that the va- 
cation season is practically over a bigger trade than 
ever may confidently be expected. Many of the de- 
partment stores will hold special sales during Septem- 
ber. Indeed, some are ready to start them next week; 
and judging from the temper of the people at large 
stocks will be cleaned out in short order. Thatmeans 
that re-orders will go into both importer and manufac- 


tures. 


Matters have reached a point now where it is nota 
question of being able to sell goods, either at wholesale 
or retail, but of how to get enough ware to satisfy the 
public. The condition is remarkable, and is not con- 
fined to any section or locality. During July and 
August the writer has met and talked with scores of 
buyers from Maine to California and Michigan to 
Texas, and never has he heard a complaint about lack 
of business. Neither has he met a buyer who was not 
short of goods. 
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The prospects for fall business areso good that the 
shortage question becomes more important than ever. 
Dealers are asking whether or not there is a chance of 
getting better supplies. 
ers doing better. The domestic plants are not turning 
out more than eighty per cent of their capacity. 


It all depends upon the work- 


The English potteries make about fifty per cent, 
with a demand from their own country and the Colon- 
While their man power isa little 
more than it has been, they cannot get coal and raw 


ies greater than ever. 


materials, as the miners will not work. 


France can produce forty per cent with her pres- 
ent man power; but she, too, is hampered by want of 
coal and materials. Resides, owing to lack of cars it 
has been impossible to get the ware to the seaboard in 
quantity, and there are no ships to take what little does 
get there. 
twenty-five per cent of the usual shipment has been 


For the twelve months ending June 30 only 


made. 
age, but it will take at least two, and perhaps more, 
months before this can be accomplished. 


Steps are being taken to relieve the car short- 


While there are optimists who think that Germany 
will send a lot of china here in the near future, all re- 
liable reports that come to us are tothe contrary, A 
few thousand dollars’ worth, yes; but as compared with 
her former output of $4,500,000 worth ($9,000,000 cur- 
rency price) how far will that goto relieve the situa- 
tion? 


Japan inthe year ending June 30 sent just one- 


half of what she did in 1918. If she sends as much up 
to June 30, 1920, she will do more than the imjorters 
expect. She, too, is having labor troubles for practic- 
ally the first time in her history. 


Under such conditions the prospect of a full supply 
of crockery is not over bright. 


Conditions in the glass industry would be better if 
the men would work, and work for reasonable wages. 
We have the factories and materials, albeit the latter 


are high. 


Production is the keynote to everything. Better 
production would lessen the cost of all manufactured 
articles, and that in turn would lessen the cost of liv- 
ing. 

se 
General business with glass manu- 
ufacturers continues along very lib- 
eral lines, although production in 
some plants is stillcurtailed. Pack- 
ers’ glassware is in very heavy demand. Details with 
reference to the final adjustment of the glassworkers’ 
wage scales for the coming fiscal year have not been 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


completed. 

Se 
Receipt of new business continues 
active. At times enough orders 
are received by plants in one day 
sufficient for a week’s operation. 
Both plain white and decorated ware is in heavy re- 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


quest from all sections. 


VALUE OF POTASH DEPOSIT DOUBTED. 


CCORDING to the report of Dr. William Frear, 
professor of experimental agricultural chemistry 
and vice director of the experiment station of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, who has returned from a spe- 
cial trip to Tioga County, where he visited the moun- 
tains where the big beds of potash were supposed to 
have been discovered, the possibility cf a bountiful sup- 
ply of potash or any reduction in the price of that com- 
modity is stil] remote. 

Dr. Frear says: ‘‘The deposit reported in Tioga 
County potash discovery is one of nitre or saltpetre, 
the nitrate of potassium. This compound is formed in 
every soil by the action of certain bacteria upon nitro- 
gen containing organic matters. We are not certain 
that, in nature, it isformed in considerable quantity in 
any other way. It appears in incrustations upon the 
soils of arid regions, in locations protected from the 
rain, such as covered barn yards, stable floors, bat 


14 


caves. Whether the nitre incrustatious appear also ia 
the great mass of rock back under the hill is now being 
determined. If they do not, the deposit is scientifically 
interesting, but not commercially important.’’ 


BOSTON BUSINESS NOTES. 


RANKLIN, Pearl and Oliver streets, which has 

been more or less of a business centre for crock- 

ery and glass agents ever since 1867, is to become also 

a financial section. The Federal Reserve Bank has re- 

cently purchased 40,000 square feet of land there and 
will erect a new bank building at a cost of $2,000,000. 


Fred J. Classen is at Young’s Hotel with samples 
from the Fischer Cut Glass Co., of Atco, N. J. 


C. O. Miller, founder of the C. O. Miller Co., 
Stamford, Conn., died quite suddenly last Thursday. 


Miss Marion Sullivan, office assistant with the 
Masse Specialty Co., has started on a vacation tour of 
the White Mountains. 

Carl Bethmann will be at the Geo. Borgfeldt Co.’s 
office next week with a line of china and glassware. 


M. A. Fuller, salesman for Wallace M. Pingree, 
agent of the Taiyo Trading Co., will be in Maine for 
the next week showing samples, 


John M. Muir will take a vacation trip next week 
to London, Berlin, and Paris, returning late in Sep- 
tember. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


HE Fifth National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries atthe Coliseum and First Regiment Armory, 
Chicago, during the week of September 22 promises, 
with its attendant society meetings, to be of extraor- 
dinary interest. Among the addresses will be one on 
Tuesday, September 23, by Herman S. Coors, of the 
Herold China and Pottery Co., and another by Harvey 
N. Ott, of the Spencer Lens Co.,, on “‘Glassware, Op- 
tical Glass, and Lamp Blown Glassware,’’ followed by 
motion pictures illustrating the lectures. On Wednes- 
day, September 24, there will be motion pictures show- 
ing the making of cut and other glassware. The pro- 
gramme is full of good things. If the show is half as 
interesting as that held in New York last year it will 
be worth going a long way to see. 


ae 
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HE ‘‘Old Glory’’ semi-cut assortment, one of the 
most popular specials ever offered by the United 
States Cut Glass Co., is making an unusual record for 
It consists of two each of twelve particularly 
good sellers: high and low foot comport, celery, spoon 
tray, candy jar, eight-inch nappy, six-inch handled 
nappy, ten and a half inch octagonal-shaped vase, 


sales. 


bowl, oval fruit bowl, and sugar and cream. Illustra- 
tions and prices will be sent upon request either from 
the factory at Pittsburgh or the New York office in the 
Albemarle Building, Twenty fourth street and Broad- 
way. 
g 

The salesroom of Edward A. Unger, 139 Fifth 
avenue, New York representative tor the East Liver- 
pool Potteries Co., should be on the list of every buyer 
in the market for dinnerware. The collection of de- 
signs would be difficult to improve upon, and the as- 
sortment comprises some of the most unique treatments 
imaginable. There is not one but bas registered a 
substantial success as a seller. Besides dinnerware, 
there is also a most interesting display of baby plates, 
children’s ware, Jumbo cups and saucers, salads in 
round and oval shapes, berry sets, hot chocolate mugs 
with and without handles, and numerous other items. 


g 


A special inducement to visit the salesroom of 
Bates & Ledden 16 West Twenty-third street, is the 
new sample line of vitrified hotel ware gotten out by 
the Guernsey Earthenware Co. The body and finish 
are excellent. Everything for hctel use is shown, both 
plain and with underglaze decorations. Aside from 
this line the factory has also sent some new creations 
in ‘‘Betty’’ tea sets, consisting of teapot, sugar and 
cream, in mazarine blue, green and brown with silver 
and gold decorations suggestive of deposit effects. 


SA 


The line of artificial flowers and fruit produced by 
the American Natural Fern Co., and shown exclusively 
by Koscherak Bros., 129-131 Fifth avenue, is constantly 
being added to, with the result that there is always 
something new to be seen in the display. The latest 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 
Sellers. 


additions are some remarkable imitations of peaches, 
plums, pears, bananas, oranges, grapes, etc. A_bas- 
ket of fruit arranged asa table centerpiece is wired so 
that it may be illuminated, and when the light shows 
through the semi-transparent fruit it makes as beauti- 
ful a decoration as could be desired. A basket of fow- 
ers is similarly arranged and also makesa very fetching 
table ornamentation. 
cd 

The designs turned out by the Smith-Phillips 
China Co. instantly appeal to refined taste. The pat- 
terns are of the daintiest character, and will grace any 
table. Nothing could be prettier than the ‘‘Cameo,’’ 
a border creation that is numbered among the factory's 
big sellers. The groundwork of the border is in a 
grayish-blue with white classic figures. A coin gold 
edge and hair line at the shoulder and gold handles add 
the required richness. This and a long list of others 
may be seen at the salesroom of H. Benedikt, 7 West 
Twenty-second street. 

i) 

A special Sumida vase assortment offered by the 
Taiyo Trading Co., 101 Fifth avenue, is one of the at- 
tractions ready for delivery. Not only does it offer in- 
teresting value, but it has quality to recommend it. 
The shapes and designs are all new. The quaint little 
Japanese figures standing out in relief on a white-and- 
black splash and plain red body are both striking and 


artistic. 
sf 


Five new dinnerware patterns that are destined to 
become exceedingly popular have just been placed on 
view by Wm. F. Wagner, New York representative of 
the Salem China Co., 10 West Twenty-third street. 
The treatments are of a decidedly novel character, as 
well as being extremely tasteful. One that stands out 
particularly is an irregular border arrangement with a 
rather wide black ground on which a shaded pink rose 
and delicate blue figures alternate. A heavy goldedge 
and a hair line on the inside of the shoulder make a 
pleasing finish. A conventional border design with a 
half-inch black band outlined with gold lines, over 


which is applied deep pink roses in a continuous effect, 


is another unusual idee. 


Louis Wolf & Co. have just opened a big display 
of Japanese dolls replete with good things and includ- 
ing about every style. The improvement in ihe faces 
of the bisque and china dolls is remarkable. They are 
copies of German creations, and it will take an expert 
to tell the difference. They are of every size, ranging 
from tiny ones an inch or so long to twenty-eight- and 
thirty-inch babies. The celluloid musical dolls are par- 
ticularly interesting. 2 

Edward J. Burdett now has the complete sample 
line of light cut glassware from the factory of Louis 
Borchert & Sons, Cumberland, Md., on display at his 
salesroom in the Fifth Avenue Building. This has just 
been acquired for representation by Mr. Burdett, and 
is one of the most attractively-priced lines on the mar- 
ket. It offers remarkable values in water, lemonade, 
iced-tea sets, tumblers, stemware, etc., in many pretty 
patterns which will make excellent special sale items. 
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Tne salesroom of A. J. Fondeville & Co., 9-11 
East Sixteenth street, will easily rank among the most 
interesting places for the buyer to visit these days with 
its array of new samples from several English factories 
recently acquired by the concern for representation in 
this country. Following last week’s annonncement of 
a display of new creations in Foley English bone art 
china comes one this week heralding an exhibit of new 
shapes and patterns in Solian English semi-porcelain 
dinnerware trom the Soho Pottery, Cobridge. This 
line introduces some very artistic decorative arrange- 
ments. A particularly neat one on the ‘'Wellington”’ 
-——an exceptionally well proportioned shape—hasa blue 
and white basket weave border with gold edge and 
gold-decorated handles. Another treatment shows a 
dainty trellis design border in blue and white enclosed 
between gold lines. This may be had on a tasteful 
square shape with fancy gold-decorated handles. The 
quaint ‘‘Queen Anne’’ shape hasa style all its own 
and is decorated with an original blue and white fig- 
ured narrow band border between matt gold lines. 
This band is duplicated around the center of the plate, 
broken in upon with oblong floral medallions in matt 
gold at intervals, giving just the proper amount of 
““‘life’’ to the pattern. 


CHANGE OF TITLE. 


HE George C. Lynch Co., 236 Fifth avenue, manu- 
facturers of decorative lamps and shades, an- 
nounces that its name has been legally changed to the 
Plant Mfg. Corporation. During the last few months 
the ownership and management of the George C. Lynch 
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Co. have been taken over by Francis G. Plant, who oc- 
cupies the positions of president and treasurer. Mr. 
Plant is also president and general manager of the 
Armor Bronze Co., Garwood, N. J., and 236 Fifth 
avenue, manufacturers of lamps, lighting fixtures, book 
ends and decorative bronzes. 

The Plant Mfg. Corporation is planning a consider- 
able extension to its manufacturing facilities, and will 
not only continue the lines formerly manufactured by 
the Lynch Co., but in addition will offer to the trade an 
extensive variety of new goods in original designs. 


NOVEL STORE EXPERIMENT IN CHICAGO. 


N innovation in department store management in 
the United States, designed after the Bon Marche 
in Paris, France, in which each department will be 
under separate ownership and all overhead charges 
paid on a percentagé of sales basis, will be begun in 
Chicago on October 1, when the building on State 
street, between Congress and Van Buren streets, form- 
erly occcupied by the Siegel-Cooper Co., throws open 
its doors as ‘‘The Leiter Store.’’ 

More than one hundred and fifty separate depart- 
ments will be housed in the building, which is a block 
front and half a block in depth. The basement will be 
given over entirely to the sale of foodstuffs, forming 
what will be called a ‘‘city market.’’ In this depart- 
ment all transactions will be on a competitive basis. 
The upper floors of the building will be apportioned off 
for the various other departments, according to the size: 
of floor space required. 

The store, in its entirety, will derive its name from 
the owner of the building, Jcseph Leiter. George W. 
Doerr and his brother, Albert I. Doerr, who have been 
merchants in Chicago for many years, conceived the 
project and brought it to the attention of Mr. Leiter 
soon after the Siegel-Cooper Co. store rassed out of ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Leiter’s adventure is said to be based prim- 
arily on the belief that the modern department store is 
lacking in human interest. He holds that the stores of 
the present, no matter how efficient their employees 
may happen to be, cannot give the personal attention a 
customer would receive by dealing directly with the 
proprietor. 

‘Each department will have adequate space to do 
business,’’ says Mr. Doerr. ‘‘There will be no walls 
between the departments and each will be entitled to a 
certain amount of window space if they so desire. In- 
stead of paying rent they will be required to turn over 
to the general management each week a percentage of 
their sales, which will pay all overhead charges, ex- 
cepting the salaries of clerks they may elect to employ. 
Each will do business under its own name, but its 


prices will be governed by the management so that pos- 
sible attempts at profiteering may be eliminated. 

‘fAll business will be conducted ona cash and carry 
basis. If the customer desires to have parcels sent 
home he or she may do so, but they will have to pay 
the expense of delivery. This wil] hold true in all de- 
partments. For the purposes of delivery tke Cepart- 
ments will have common carriers, which will be at the 
service of all. 

‘‘The general management will direct all the ad- 
vertising of the departments, each paying wholesale 
prices for retail insertions. It wiil see that the service 
of each department is kept ata high standard, main- 
taining a general complaint bureau for the entire store. 
It will take charge of the decorating of the windows, 
employ floor walkers, contract for all insurance and 
provide janitor and elevator service. 

‘‘When the proprietor of a department signs a lease 
he or she reserves the right to withdraw within a year 
if the business transacted does not warrant coatinuing 
it. Each lease has a proviso that at the expiration the 
proprietor has the option of obtaining a new one for a 
longer period. 

‘*Both Mr. Leiter and myself are confident that the 
scheme wi!] work and will meet with public approval, 
as the customer, instead of doing business with a clerk 
of a large department store, who works merely for his 
or her weekly wage, will be catered to by the owner of 
the department, who takes a personal interest in the 
business and who naturally will go togreat extremes to 
please. 

‘Bach proprietor will do business under his own 
name and will maintain his identity in advertising and 


window display.’’ 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
September 4, 1919, 


GENOA 
Str. Duca degli Abnesi, August 27. 

13 packages glassware ....+++-seseeeeeeeerees Borelli & Vitelli 

11 is RCPS at, (3p Rtas ja) oof a tSSaye! sie evel ei ¥ixis R Masse 

20 Me 20) ic CASIO AG OUT Ceara B Smith & Co 

44 ON CR. Reet Ae, cy sits. Savina ete eo A Lorsch & Co 
4 Os MN MES con cle conch.«. 9.9.9 wis W E Flory & Co 
9 ut CO og d cag CLO oe AH Veith & Co 

16 ‘s CU A... SRTETE olare ciens 2.6 06 M Goldberg’s Sons 
1 oe earthenware.......-.... Kronfeld, Saunders & Co 

Str. Cote Blanche, Sept. 3. 

10 packages earthenware....--++-+++++++> Marshall Field & Co 
4 7 SSM 5 c)stetate: tai0istai o¥sis) <.<hs11 »19/ 01 Rich & Fisher 
2 : glassware... --.eeeeeeee cerns eee Young & Glenn 
3 Us SO NR A PAs sraivio « Mashall Field & Co 


FOWEY 
Str. Steadfast, Sept. 2. 
2507 tons china clay..... Ses MRR ctetace Jets» Miscellaneous Orders 


JAPAN 
Str. Egremont Castle, August 27. 


oOspackaceschinaware jit, .'s.sriienioe cate a emlsieleyeln e's Yuen Kwong 
30 1s EE MEE 0 eect inn. (ARG Tai Jan Sun 
62 ws LOVS s/c s:.' saleeeietains stele sloracetere Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
25 * reo 5 5 alpen mtbreteaees ease Atlantic National Bank 
HAVRE 
Str Rochambeau, Sept. 2. 
2 packages glassware Bie. t.«-, \ssielamraseeeiein Fredericks, Inc 
2 ts i | aaiseass eee ceases 2 A Gredelue 
1 7 BEE. 8 abo onradS boo So One J Vandiver 
5 ie chihaware; Jc davsssncaeey oe bdersies C B Richards 
9 ef COV S sie pro 0 s:Risveteerer tate cle Satie atemire ieee <> H Kayser 


IDEAS THAT COUNT IN MERCHANDISING. 


A MAN once became rich by conceiving the idea of 

putting a bit of rubber—to be used as an eraser— 
on the end of lead pencils. Another accumulated wealth 
and no small amount of fame by being the first merchant 
to offer for sale a wide variety of goods at small, fixed 
prices. A third saw steam escaping from the spout of a 
tea kettle, and the ultimate result was the invention of the 
steam engine. 

The foregoing are but three of the almost countless 
instances in which apparently trivial ideas have led to 
the advancement and comfort of the human race or to 
the financial success of the individuals whose minds gave 
them birth. While possibly not so revolutionary as the 
ones cited, ideas are daily leading to the improvement of 
business in many directions and to the promotion or 
financial betterment on the part of the employes who 
conceive them, says a writer in the “Times.” Hardly 
anywhere else is this truer than of the modern depart- 
ment store. 

Like advice, the “suggestion box” that is found in the 
employes’ sections of most of the country’s big stores is 
ignored more often than it is made use of, and yet execu- 
tives say it is one of the most valuable means they have 
of finding the kinks in the operation of the business and 
the best methods of relieving them. While most of the 
suggestions received in this. way are unavailable—some 
of them being absolutely fantastic—many have at once 
been seized upon by the men in authority and put into 
effect. They are said to cover all parts of the business, 
from receiving goods to delivering them, and from win- 
dow dressing to accounting. 

Strange as it may seem, the most useful ideas most 
often come from employes who are either new to the 
store or to the department in which they are working 
at the time their suggestions are made. The reason fox 
this, according to one well-known executive, is that the 
average employe after being in a certain department for 
any length of time will ignore any catch there may be 
in its operation because he or she has become accustomed 


to it, while the new worker is likely to perceive it at once. 
Af first there is wonder about why such a situation should 
be allowed to exist, and then, if the employe is made of 
the right stuff, comes a suggestion for its correction. In 
many stores the giving of suggestions is stimulated by 
awarding substantial cash prizes monthly, and it is agreed 
by executives that the money spent in this way is well 
invested. 

As has been said before, the suggestions received have 
a wide scope. An apparently trivial idea that was adopted 
to good advantage by a local store had for one of its 
objects the cutting down of the waste in pins. This sug- 
gestion came from one of the office workers, and was to 
the effect that many pins might be saved in the course of 
a year—and money as well—by abandoning the practice 
of the store’s mail order department of fastening, by this 
means, the mail orders received to the envelopes in which 
they came. At the same time it was suggested that the 
envelopes themselves might be sent to the supply depart- 
ment, and there given out for scratch paper. Both ideas 
were accepted. Another idea that had for its object the 
conservation of paper was embodied in the suggestion 
that the reverse side of the paper used in an electrically- 
operated machine for transmitting hand-written mes- 
sages from one part of the store to another might be 
made to do service by rewinding it on the spools that 
hold it. 

One of the things that consumes considerable time in 
the average store is getting an article from a show win- 
dow. In most stores, it is said, there is a rule that goods 
making up a display must not be touched by any person 
not connected with the window-dressing staff. Often the 
headquarters of this staff is situated in an out of the way 
corner of the store and hard to get at without recourse 
to the telephone. Using the telephone in cases like this 
always means an added strain on the store’s system, and 
often means that a salesperson must temporarily abandon 
a customer to make the call. These objections in a cer- 
tain store have been overcome, as a result of an employe’s 
suggestion, by the installation of an indicator that shows 
the part of the store from which the call for the dresser 
came. It is operated by a push-button from stations that 
are conveniently located for all concerned. 

An idea relating to the receiving room recently was 
turned in by an employe of a certain store and accepted, 
which does away with considerable handling of merchan- 
dise and produces an equivalent saving in time and money. 
In this store, when merchandise was unpacked it was 
placed on tables for examination and then transferred to 
hand trucks for delivery to the proper department. As a 
result of the suggestion in question, however, wheels 
have been attached to the tables and the mechandise is 
now distributed with a minimum of effort and time. The 
element of damage through soiling, which is always in 


prospect when goods are handled frequently, is also 
reduced. 

In the selling end, a recently-accepted idea had to do 
with the changing of mirrors in the section of a depart- 
ment given over to semi-made skirts from half to full 
ones, in order that the customers might visualize the mer- 
chandise in the form it will be ultimately used. Some 
years back, at the time events were culminating which 
led to the affair at Vera Cruz, it was suggested by a 
newly employed executive that it might be a good thing 
to get away from the ordinary type of Christmas window 
trim and put in a battle scene in which the martial end 
of the toy department would provide the actors. This 
was done, to the pronounced stimulation of the demand 
for the kind of toys used. 


TINTED GLASS OF THE NEWER KIND. 


= HE lovely fantasies in tinted glass which we find 
O in the shops to-day are a far cry from the over- 
decorated, garish ware in vogue not so long ago, and 
which spoke nothing but showy display. 

In wonderful colors do we find this lovely fad. There 
are classic shapes, chaste Greek urns, novelties of rare 
grace which have survived the Victorian era of ugliness. 
Some of it is Austrian, commonly known as “Bohemian 
glassware,” brought here before the war; others are 
Venetian, though this is getting to be very rare and 
almost priceless. Still others are of American make— 
and exquisite in their beauty. Doubtless the 700 years of 
glassmaking in Europe have produced an experience 
most valuable in America, writes Anne Carrington in 
the Philadelphia Record, and we have not only repro- 
duced the old original copies, but at times have improved 
upon them—except in one particular. The old Venetian 
glass is of extraordinary lightness, which we have not 
been able to emulate. 

And the colors! They are glorious. Amber, wistaria, 
a wonderful yellow-green, which for want of a better 
name we call absinthe green, and that indescribable hue, 
celeste blue. Then, too, the black glass, and the clear 
crystal, sparingly engraved, but of lovely design. Some- 
times most unusual effects are obtained by ornamenting 
the clear crystal with touches of colored glass, as, for 
instance, a pair of tall etched clear candlesticks, with a 
spiral of dark blue ascending the stem. Reversing this 
idea are fascinating shapes in colored glass with ornament 
of clear crystal. One particularly attractive is a wistaria- 
colored glass container, with round ring handles each side 
of crystal and a top of the wistaria and crystal inter- 
mingled in an openwork effect resembling lacework. It is 
decidedly unique. 


Two black glass containers, which would make ex- 
quisite mantel decoration, have a band of opaque white 
glass around the centre of each and a row of white glass 
dots. In the middle of the black lid is a handle—and 
what do you suppose it is? A vivid lemon, with a tiny 
green leaf or two—all of glass! 

And now a word about these knobs of fruit. They are 
truly amusing, and, what is more, very decorative, as they 
carry out the full color of the fruit. Sometimes it will 
be a pear, very realistic, or the fruit will be of some queer 
shade, but always it is bright and colorful, and of glass. 

Very classic in shape is an opaque glass vase. It is 
urn-shaped and pink in hue, and the unusual touches are 
handles on each side of black glass. 

Another interesting piece has a shallow bonbon dish 
as the base, although it is larger than the usual size, and 
rising out of it as a vase-shaped flower-holder. This is a 
charming, practical centerpiece for the dining table of 
clear etched crystal with touches of vivid blue glass. 

A fruit compote is another seasonable centrepiece for 
the table. Seasonable at all times of the year, especially 
as the artificial fruit fad is in no way waning. And what 
an economy idea! No conscientious war-worker will 
spend very much money for hot house flowers for elabo- 
rate table decoration just now. So why not flowerless 
days along with wheatless and meatless ones? At least 
until the spring blooms have come down in price, and the 
old market woman comes into town laden with lilacs and 
the like, which one may purchase for a song. Think of the 
colorful effects to be gotten with fruit, either real or arti- 
ficial. Take an amber glass bowl which rests on an amber 
glass platter, and then place in it several apples, an 
orange or two and dark purple grapes. 

Just recently at a luncheon the hostess had planned a 
very successful color scheme for the table. The centre 
bowl was of that odd celeste blue, very skylike in color- 
ing, and it was filled with real oranges and artificial 
purple grapes with an occasion sprig of glossy laurel. 

Another use of artificial fruit instead of flowers is in 
the living room, where formerly one had depended on 
colorful flowers for bright notes. This time it is a low 
pottery bowl of green-gray, and it is filled with the most 
unreal but attractive looking glass fruit—blue apples, 
lavender lemons, funny tinted bananas, with real sprigs 
of laurel and queer green cherries. You would not be- 
lieve what a lovely color spot it made in a little living 
room, where there was much gray as a background in 
rug, walls and even draperies. 

But the use of tinted glassware is not confined to din- 
ing and living rooms. It has its place in the bedroom, 
where a variety of dressing table adjuncts are to be 
found in many colors, and for the feminine desk are 
whole sets in colorful glass, heavy enough to be of prac- 
tical use. 
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The bathroom, too, has not been forgotten. There are 
soap dishes, drinking cups, toothbrush holders and bath- 
room bottles in either the plain tinted glass or in clear 
glass with lines of color and vivid quaint flowers painted 
upon them. 

I saw some very attractive candlesticks in the home 
of a woman whom I knew had to carefully consider 
every penny. They were in her bedroom—two on a 
dressing table, two more on a mantelpiece, and were ap- 
parently of amber glass. I was amazed when she told me 
that they were originally from the ten-cent store and she 
had given each a coat of thin orange shellac. 


THE NEW STYLE. 


SUALLY at the annual meeting of a big corpora- 
tion the chairman of the board, or the president, 
says how much business the company did during the 
year, what the profits were and what dividends were 
declared. 
ance. 
There was a big corporation annual meeting in 
New Jersey the other day of a different sort. The 
chairman of the board said that the corporation a year 
before had adopted a new sort of relationship with its 
employees. It had got them to choose representatives 
of the stockholders and talk over matters of common 
concern, particularly those in which the employees had 
a special interest. During the year there had been 
eighty conferences between the two sets of representa- 
tives and the topics there discussed were roughly divi- 
ded as follows: Wages, thirty-eight per cent; working 
conditions, ten per cent; promotions and discharges, 
nine per cent; hours of work, nine per cent; methods 


Usually it is an excessively dry perform- 


of wage payment, eight per cent; the industrial repre- 
sentation plan, eight per cent; sanitation, housing and 
social question, three per cent each; miscellaneous, 
nine percent. Wage earners’ representatives had par- 
ticipated in every wage decision. AJtogether, the 
chairman said, the new plan of industrial relationship 
had proved a decided success and the corporation 
meant to persist in it. 

Yes, the corporation in question is nc ne other than 
your old friend, the Standard Oil Co. cf New Jersey. 
But before you express surprise or incr«dulity, remem- 
ber that that same Standard Oi] Co. has never had to 
learn the time of day in business from its rivals or from 
other business concerns. It knows what o'clock it is 
as soon as anybody else—and frequently alittle sooner. 


F you would learn a man's weakness, let him talk 
while you listen. 
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OME weeks ago we published the fact that the 
French Government was negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the American railway equipment in that coun- 
try, among other things. Last Friday the deal was 
completed, the price paid being $400,000,000. The 
cost to us was over a billion; but yet it was a good sale 
and a good purchase. The acquisition of the tracks, 
cars and engines will do much to solve the transpor- 
tation problem in France. 


SHALL TRAVELERS TRAVEL? 


Licpeceeeee a wee after Labor Day the traveling fra- 

ternity of the crockery trade have been wont to 
leave for their respective territories with sample trunks 
full of newly designed patterns. But there will be few 
to show this fall as compared with former times. The 
managers of the factories have not had time, inclina- 
tion nor men toget up many newshapes. The ‘‘decal’’ 
makers, however, have done much to save the situation, 
and they are thereby enabled to present many very 
desirable decorations. 

The question is, Shall the travelers take them out? 
There is little need of showing the old ones, as they are 
familiar to al] the trade. Why solicit business on new 
goods when they have thousands of dollars’ worth of un- 
filled orders for the current patterns? With railroad 
fares at present rates and hotel bills soaring higher than 
ever because of the Prohibition laws, it costs a small for- 
tune to goon the road witheven only one or twotrunks. 
Sample rooms cost from five to ten dollars or more a 
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day, and to live decently a man must spend from four 
to six dollars additional for food. 
On the other band, the dealers expect to see the 


salesmen. There are more buyers who do not come to 
market than there are those who do. The stay-at- 
homes need the visits of the travelers. Many of the 


smaller buyers depend on the travelers to tell them 
when, what and how they shall buy. They may not 
admit it, but they do, just the same. 

There is still another phase to the situation: Sales- 
men have been calling on their trade for years. They 
have urged the purchase of goods. They have catered 
to their customers in every way in order to keep their 
trade and good will. If they cease their visits now the 
customer will say: ‘‘You drummed me to death when 
you needed my business, but now that you have plenty 
of orders you ignore me.’’ These men are sensitive, 
and have good memories. Later on, when the importer 
and manufacturer again need orders the neglected store- 
keeper will not forget the slight, and will favor those 
who did visit him. 

Shall the travelers travel? Assuredly, yes; even 
though it may costa lot of money and there is little 
to show for it. If a concern wishes to hold its cus- 
tomers it must keep in touch with them. 


PERSONAL. 


HEN Colonel W. E. Ellisson started out last spring 

with the samples of Geo. F. Bassett & Co, he 

went with the idea of breaking his record for sales. 

He came back last week and reported that he had done 

it. He will start on a trip through the Middle West 

on the 10th, and is now trying to evolve some plan 
whereby he will beat his present figures. 


* 


Lee Kohns, of L. Straus & Sons, who has long 
been associated with Nathan Straus in the distribution 
of milk to the poor, has been appointed by Governor 
Smith one of the three members of the ‘Fair Price 
Milk Committee,’’ through whose efforts it is-confi- 
dently expected will be brought about a reduction in 
the cost of milk to consumers. 

ae 

S. O. Ludwig, at present with Louis Wolf & Co. as 
buyer and manager of their domestic toy department, 
will in the near future become interested in the firm of 
Krebs, Stengel & Co., 221 Fourth ave. 


iP 


Fred Hess, salesinan for the Horace C. Gray Co., 
is wearing a bandaged hand as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident one night last week, when he was 
severely cut by a piece of glass from the smashed wind- 


shield when the chauffeur ran into a waiting trolley car 
to avoid collision with another machine. 
ys 

After enjoying a delightful honeymoon trip to 
Washington, Atlantic City and Philadelphia, Edward 
J. Schaub, secretary and salesmanager for the Central 
Glass Works, Wheeling, W. Va., and his charming 
bride arrived in New York on Sunday fora couple of 
days’ stay as one of the stops in their itinerary. Mr. 
Schaub is combining the trip with business, and spent 


some time here in conference with the concern’s local 


representative, A. P. Doctor, before leaving on Wed- 
nesday for Niagara Falls and other points. His wed- 
ding, which will be a surprise to a great many of his 


_ friends in the trade, took place at the home of the bride, 


formerly Miss Emma Luskey, in Wheeling, Aug. 26. 


ye 


William Albert, manager for Charles H. Taylor, 
returned to his desk on Tuesday after playing rube for 
the past month on a farm near Peekskill, N. Y. Itdid 
not take him long to pick the hay seeds off and get 
down to the serious game of selling pottery and cut 


glass. 
e 


Miss Marguerite Doctor, who takes charge of the 
Central Glass Works office for her father, A. P. Doc- 
tor, came back to New York on Monday after spending 
a two weeks’ vacation in Pittsburgh and vicinity, very 
much elated ever the possession of thirty-two blue rib- 
bons offered in the same number of exhibits at several 
fairs as first prizes for the best specimens of embroidery 
or other fancy work, 


a 


Julius I. Baer, of Louis Wolf & Co., is home from 
Europe. While abroad he succeeded in shipping sev- 
eral hundred cases of toys from Rotterdam to Boston, 
and they arrived in that city last week. These goods 
were bought and paid for four years ago and had been 
lying in Holland all this time. 


_ A postal card from Herbert Schulenburg, traveler 
for Palm Bros., who has been stopping at White Lake, 
N. Y., reached us just six days after mailing. The 


‘several dozen six-pound hass which he said he had sent 


| 


' Victor M. Benedikt’s vacation this year. 


us by parcel post have not arrived yet—and White Lake 
is less than a hundred miles away. 


e 


More than the usual amount of interest attaches to 
At a loss to 
know where to take his family, he bethought him of a 
place where he had been when a young boy, thirty- 
five years ago—the Delaware Water Gap. From the 
telephone directory he learned that a hotel with the 
Same name as the one at which he had stopped at that 
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time was still in existence, and also run by people of 
the same name—no doubt a younger generation of the 
family. Getting them on the ’phone, he found they 
were the identical ones—now old folks in their seven- 
ties. It is rather singular, too, that Mr. Benedikt’s 
son’s initial vacation should be at the place where his 
father enjoyed his first summer outing. 


ad 


Fred Brey, with B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., started 
last Saturday for a two weeks’ vacation. He left no 
word of where he was going or what he intended to do; 
but as he is fond of aut »mobiling it is a fair guess that 
he will burn up a lot of gasoline. 


¥ 


W. T. Hedges, salesmanager of the Pyrex Division 
of the Corning Glass Works, has sailed for Europe on 
an extended trade investigation. During his trip Mr. 
Hedges will visit the industrial centers of Europe, 
gathering information from manufacturers and retail- 
ers which will be utilized in the further development 
and extention of the sale of Pyrex transparent oven 
ware. 

* 

Ross Howell, son of William Howell, of Pitkin & 
Brooks, Chicago, joined his fatherin New York on 
Tuesday, and will remain here until he goes back to 
college in Pittsburgh later in the month. He is enjoy- 
ing some golf with Donald Miller and other local golf- 
ers this week, 

af 


C. W. Young, formerly with James M. Stewart, 
West Broadway, is now in charge of the vut glass sec- 
tion as one of Lee Schoenthal’s assistants at Gimbel 
Bros. 

bd 


Justin Tharaud is this week rusticating in the 
wilds of the Adirondacks, where he has gone to bring 
home his family, who have been summering there. 


¥ 


R. Kondo, of the Taiyo Trading Co., left this week 
for Seattle to ascertain whether it will be possible to 
save 600 cases of merchandise consigned to the concern 
from Japan ona steamer that went aground off the 
coast about two weeks ago. 


LAMP WORKERS STRIKE. 


N Wednesday, August 27, the members of the 
Chandelier and Art Glass Workers’ Union walked 

out, and up to our going to press, with only one or two 
exceptions among the independent manufacturers who 
are not members of the Art Glass Lamp and Dome 
Manufacturers’ Association, which includes most of the 


factories of the city, neither side is inclined to make 
concessions toward a settlement of their differences. 


The demands made by the workers are as follows: ~ 


Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work. 

An increase of twenty-five per cent to all workers. 

Time and a half for overtime; double time for legal 
holidays. 

Six legal holidays on which the employees shall 
not be required to work, and receive pay for same. 

Abolition of piecework. 

Establishment of a method whereby all complaints 
arising under this contract may be satisfactorily ad- 
justed between the union and the firm. 

B Brafman, of the Royal Art Glass Co., and sec- 
retary of the Association, says the organization granted 
the men an increase of thirty per cent the first of the 
year; that orders booked months ahead are based on 
the present wage scale; and to grant the men what they 
ask now would mean a substantial loss tothe manufac- 
turers. 

The Manhattan Lamp Works resumed operations 
on Tuesday morning, the concern having given recog- 
nition to the union, a fifteen per cent wage increase and 
a forty-four hour week. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


NE of the foreign buyers who has been placing or- 

ders in the New York market for the past ten days 

is E. E. Morris, of Morris & Sons, East London, South 

Africa. He is now visiting some of the factories in 

the Middle West before he sails for home on the 15th 
of this month, 


¢ 


George V. Millar, Scranton, Pa., accompanied by 


an assistant, is here this week placing orders. They 
are stopping at the Pennsylvania. 
C. Baxter, buyer for the Shepard Co., Providence, 


R. I., spent Tuesday and Wednesday in town making 
purchases for his concern, which he said was doing a 
phenomenally large business. ‘ 


George R. West, of the Westmoreland Specialty 
Co., Grapeville, Pa., is spending this week in New 
York. 


* - 


Otto Jaeger, head of the Bonita Art Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is a visitor in New York this week con- 
sulting with Cox & Company and attending to other 
business for the factory. While here he and Bernhard 
Wicke, another enthusiastic fisherman, expect to steal 
away for a day or two to see how they are biting. 

T. E. Hewett-Hicks, with L. & E. Rosenfeld, Lon- 
don, England, arrived in New York this week from 
Japan, where he has been forthe past six months. He 


is in charge of the Japanese department of his firm, 
which represents Morimura Bros. in England. He 
confirms our statement that labor unrest prevails in 
Japan, just as it does all over the world. His stay 
here will be short, as he hopes to sail for England 
within two weeks. 


M. W. Fraser, with the Hudson Bay Co., Van-— 
couver, B. C., and Mr. Bell, with the same concern at 
Calgary, arrived in town on Saturday, and were the | 
guests of Geo. H. Service over the week-end. They 
had their first experience at Coney Island on Monday, 
and think it is some place. 

B. F. Kinney, of Kinney & Levan, Cleveland, is 
in town this week transacting special] business for the 
concern as well as doing some buying. He is regis- 
tered at the Commodore. : 

* * 

J. W. Tuttle, the Baltimore dealer, here this week 

placing orders, is stopping at the McAlpin. : 
* * 

Among the Canadian buyers making purchases in 

the local market this week is J. G. Murdock, Brandon, | 


Manitoba. 


. 
$ 
t 


BUYERS IN TOWN. | 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; hé, Dcsehtetat al 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


JW Horn, t, Kaufmarth’ s, Pittsburgh. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J W Waldorf, hf,c, Hochschild, Kohn & Co, Balti- 
more. 220 Fifth ave. 

R M Rudy, and C A Walters, t, Sears, Roebuck” 
& Co, Chicago. 115 Fifth ave. 

S Vorenberg, s, M Nathan & Bro, Johnstown. a 
West 26th. y] 

J J West, hf, Powers Merc Co, Minneapolis. 2 
West 37th. y 

H L Saunders, c,g, Parkersburg, W Va. Grand. 

J H Harris, c,g, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh. 1261 
B’way. . 

G D Crowe, hf,t, Root D G Co, Terre Haute, Ind. 
23 East 26th. 

H R Hart, c,g, H P Chandlee’s Sons & Co, Balti- 
more. Pennsylvania. 

E Munroe, c,g, Lion D G Co, Toledo, O. 
26th. : 

E Byne,c,g,hf, Hamel] D G Co, Mobile, Ala. 
1150 B’ way. ¢ 

G E Bacon, hf, F E Bacon & Co, Rome, NY. 44 
East 23d. é 

CR Kenniff, t, A Hamburger & Sons, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 225 Fifth ave. 

F O’Brien, hf, The Cohen Co, Richmond, Va. 
1150 B’way. 

O E Santer, hf, Baumann Bros, St Paul, Minn. | 
105 Grand. 4 

R R Davis, t, Carson, Pirie & Scott, Chicago. 404 
Fourth ave. y 
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The all-absorbing topic throughout 
the trade here now is the probable 
outcome of the joint wage confer- 
ence now in session at Atlantic City 
between the Labor Committee of the United States 
Potters’ Association and representatives of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. No prediction is 
made by either side as to the ultimate result of these 
discussions, but the opinion prevails that the manufac- 
turers will be unable to see their way clear to granting 
the workers an advance of twenty-five per cent. 


* * 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Eleven kilnmen employed ina local plant signed 
two weeks’ quit notices a few days ago. The manage- 
ment of the pottery summoned the head of the labor 
organization and sought relief. The manufacturer was 
advised that as the individuals had resigned he could 
No question of agreement violation was 


a * 


Buyers here of late were Pete Rinkin, for the Bos- 
ton Store, Chicago; R. E. Tongue, Sr., of Tongue 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia; William F. Rede, for Colgate 
Co., Jersey City; Mr. Murtland, for Sears-Roebuck 
Co., Chicago. 
* * 

Charles C. Ashbaugh, president of the West End 
Pottery Co., headed the committee which entertained 
about 150 Shriners at the Buckeye Club Country 
Home, north of here, last Thursday a‘ternoon. A 
number of pottery manufacturers attended the gather- 


Zz. 


It now seems assured that a new pottery is to be 
built at Scio, O., on the main line of the Panhandle 
failroad, just west of Steubenville. A site and bonus 
fave been arranged for, the completion of the details 
defore actual construction is now only a formality. 
William T. McNutt, now associated with the Albright 
hina Co., Carrollton, O., will head the company, which 
$ capitalized at $150,000. The other incorporators are 
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I.W. Meeks, Carrollton, O.; James I. Lore, Walter Bane 
end W. T. Palmer. A seven-kiln pottery is to be erec- 
ted and a general line of dinnerware will be the prod- 
uct. It is expected that operations will begin Jan. 1. 

Supply salesmen continue to report an active de- 
mand for decorations. While the majority of the ex- 
clusively-controlled patterns have already been op- 
tioned, and deliveries made in some instances, manu- 
facturers are on the alert for new features, and all of- 
ferings of the decal houses are closely inspected. 

« ie 

In a number of instances local manufacturers re- 
port that they frequently receive enough business in 
a Monday’s mail to operate their plants for a week. 
Coupled with the orders received during the remaining 
five days of the week, the plants are crowded to the 
limit. The buying at this time is unlike that ever ex- 
perienced heretofore. 


* 


Stocks of bisque ware in pottery plants hereabouts 
are far less in volume than those carried a few years 
back. The heavy demand has drained the warehouses 
of all old stocks, and there has been little time of late 
to fill bins. Practically all clay shops are now working 
on shipping orders, the ware being rushed through all 
departments as speedily as possible. 

Within a few weeks the china dinnerware depart- 
ment of the Bedford (O.) China Co , will be in full op- 
eration. T'hat part of the plant confined to vitreous 
hotel china is working full. 

* ve 

Thomas A. Copperstone, salesman for the Vodrey 

Pottery Co., is now at his home in Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
* 

R. E. Spencer, of this city, who is interested in 
the development of through Southern freight shipping 
by water, announces that a new operating company 
with a possible working capital of $1,000,000 or more 


will soon be formed. This will result in through traf- 
fic between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 

Harry W. Smith, with the Cleveland branch of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., spent several 
days here late last week visiting the trade. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


N Sunday night Geo. H. Service will leave fora long 
trip with the lines of Kennard L. Wedgwood. He 

will first visit Boston, work west to the Pacific slope, 
and return by way of Canada. He will be gone until 
Thanksgiving. 


H. C. Hubley, with Ferdinand Bing & Co ’s Suc- 
cessors, left on Monday night for Boston. After work- 
ing New England he will go West. 


E. S. Curtis, of the Edward Boote sales staff, left 
left last Saturday for a trip through the South. 


Harry L. Seixas is spending this week at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, where he is showing Edward Boote’s 
newest samples in English wares. He expects to re- 
turn to New York for the week end and will leave the 
first of next week on his regular fall trip through the 


West. 


INTRODUCING THE BANK. 


HAT is the best way to pay employees? Many 

concerns pay cash, believing that actual money 
is most convenient for their workers. But others pay 
by check because danger of robbery is involved in 
transporting large suins of money to outlying dis- 
tricts, and employees themselves are apt to be robbed 
or lack facilities for depositing money in a safe place 
after they get it Payment by check is also more con- 
venient to the employer, as the pay roll can b2 made up 
more quickly and with less work. But the employee 
who receives wages in the form of a check has to cash 
it somewhere. Very often he hesitates to enter a bank, 
and is embarrassed by the formalities of identification. 
Consequently, pay checks are often cashed in question- 
able places. There is a definite barrier across the door 
of the commercial bank which keeps many a wage 
earner out. It is wholly imaginary—built in his own 
mind. Yet it exists, and must be reckoned with, and 
broken down. In‘ System’’an I]linois concern describes 
an ingenious solu‘’cn for this problem. To encourage 
employees to cast ‘heir pay checks at the local banks 
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the company pays a premium of one percent. Across 


the face of the check’ appears this notice: 

“Tf this check is deposited by original payee to his 
personal account in any regularly established bank in 
Quincy, Ill., within thirty days from date, such bank 
is hereby authorized to add one per cent of face amount 
to credit of depositor and charge to Collins Plow Co.’’ 

In practice it has been found that employees not 
only take advantage of the premium to increase their 
earnings, but that they have opened savings and check- 
ing accounts at the banks. Such a premium offers an 
excellent opportunity to teach thrift, and unquestion- 
ably it could be paid in Thrift Stamps or War Savings 
Stamps by arrangement between employers and bank- 
ers. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Ta meeting of the Board of Management of the 


Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s Association 
held at the office of the secretary, L S. Owen, on 
Tuesday, sixteen new names were added to the mem- 
bership list, as follows: 


Arthur J. Epter, salesman, New York office Cam- | 


bridge Glass Co. 
Albert Weber, office manager; Arthur G. Renz, 
house salesman, Herman C. Kupper. 


P. H. Fitzpatrick, salesman, Salem (O.) China 


Co. 
Lewis A. Kniffin, Kniffin & Demorest Co. 


H. Correll, china buyer; James E. Coan, assistant, 


Hahne & Co., Newark. 

Edward Levy, salesmanager, Samuel Levy, Brook- 
lyn. 
- F. H. Stockwell, Wm. H. Plummer & Co. 
Clifford B. Dixon, secretary and treasurer; George 
Lehaur, superintendent and house salesman; Wm. H. 
Patterson, traveling salesman, Geo. Phillips & Co., 
Montreal, Canada. 

A. Edmunds, salesman, Dela Croix & Wilcken. — 


Alfred J. Reiners, retailer, Gleawood Park, Tea- 


Neck eNene 

Thos. B. Cannon, buyer, W. A. Doody Co., 
Macon, Ga. 

James C. Perry, vice-president E. H. Thompson 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
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At the annual meeting of the stock- 
Pittsburgh and holders of the United States Glass 
Vicinity Co. last week the former board of 
directcrs was re-elected and the an- 
nual report approved. The board met yesterday and 
re-elected all former officials. Marion G. Bryce is con- 
tinued the head of the corporation, with Ernest Nickel 
as treasurer. The sales department remains under the 
direction of George Daugherty. Mr. Bryce is very op- 
timistic concerning the future of the glass business, 
and says that the coming fall will be the most active in 
the history of the industry. The company’s salesmen 
left early this week for early fall trips over their usual 
territories. Mr. Fisher goes through the South, while 
Messrs. Jones and Frasier cover the Middle and West- 
ern districts. 


New selling lists on certain lines of lighting glass- 
ware, based upon increases recently granted workers, 
are now in operation, the advances on some of the 
items ranging from 25 to 33% per cent. 


About $3,000,000 is involved in the recent merger 
of the following glass bottle factories: Essex Glass Co., 
Mt. Vernon, O.; Travis Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; Woodburg Glass Co., Winchester, Ind.; Hartford- 
Fairmont Bottle Machine Co., Pittsburgh, and several 
in the vicinity of Lockport, N. Y. F. E. Baldwin, 
head of the Thatcher Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y., which 
is also identified with the merger, announces that the 
headquarters of the concern will be maintained in 
Elmira. 


Lawrence Kinet, South American salesman for the 
United States Glass Co., has left for a business trip 
through Cuba before starting on his regular South 
American trip. He was accompanied by his bride. 


An advance of about ten per cent will be charged 
by the Ft. Pitt Hotel to pottery and glass exhibitors 
next January. This is far below the increase recently 
inaugurated and charged transient trade. Within the 
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past ten days there has been an increased inquiry for 
space from manufacturers and jobbing interests for 
January reservations. Letters went to the entire trade 
this week asking that final reservations be made, as the 
inquiry is so strong that rooms will only be held for a 
reasonable time. 


A strike of boys in the plants of the Economy, 
Athens and Seneca glass factories at Morgantown prac- 
tically tied up the production of those factories for two 
weeks. The trouble was reported to the Glass Associ- 
ation here, and the officials of the glassworkers’ union 
at Toledo were advised, resulting in the latter immedi- 
ately sending representatives to the Morgantown dis- 
trict to adjust the differences. 


Mr. Smith, representing the Phillips & Buttorff 
Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in the district a few 
days ago ordering for immediate and future delivery. 


The new Weston Glass Co., recently formed to 
take over the plant formerly operated by the Barstow 
Glass Co., will soon start operations. Employees are 
now being engaged. 


Glass factories hereabouts this week received a 
number of inquiries for glassware for Brazilian ship- 
ment. : 


Manufacturers of blanks for cutting report a good 
demand for all general lines and for a number of spe- 
cialties. Light blown ware for special cutting is also 
in good movement. 


O. J. W. Higbee, former head of the J. B. Higbee 
Glass Co., Bridgeville, Pa., who died at his home in 
Detroit, Mich., had been ailing from endocarditis for 
the past three years. His last illness was of but two 
days’ duration. 


John J. West, manager of the china and glass de- 
partment of the Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, 
was in the market late last week, coming from East 


Liverpool, where he visited relatives and also did some 
buying. ‘‘We are looking for the greatest falland hol- 
iday trade in our history, and are buying accordingly,’’ 
said Mr. West. 


Albert Roundy, Australian representative for the 
United States Glass Co., was at the home office a few 
days ago—his first visit to the States in twelve years. 
‘‘We went through some hard times during the war,’’ 
said Mr. Roundy, ‘‘but things are getting back in 
shape in quick order, and we are having a nice increase 
in business.’’ 


BRINGS ONE TURNOVER AFTER ANOTHER. 


WELVE turnovers a year on one line of goods is 
pretty good merchandising. Particularly when 
each one brings a satisfactory profit and leaves a satis- 
fied customer. Not only leaves the customer satisfied, 
but makes her repeat the order month after month. 
Such a ware is Pyrex Transparent Oven Dishes. 

' When a woman purchases one piece, takes it home 
and tries it, finds out how attractive it looks on her 
table, how it shortens time in baking, and how it saves 
washing extra pots and pans, she invariably comes 
back and buys another dish, and keeps adding to her 
supply until she has the entire line. 

Pyrex has an all-year-’round demand, and lends 
itself to repeated presentation. It can be sold in de- 
partments ranging from the top floor of the house to 
the basement. In one large Chicago department store 
itis on display in no less than seven departments. 
First, naturally. the housefurnishing department on the 
seventh floor, in with other baking wares. Second, in 
the nicke] and electrical ware department, where it is 
shown in nickel-plated mountings. Third, in the 
glassware department on the sixth floor among other 
fancy glass serving dishes. Fourth, in the silverware 
department on the first floor, where it is shown with 
sterling silver mountings. Fifth, in the expensive cut 
glassware department, where the engraved and mono- 
gramed Pyrex is displayed. Sixth, it is shown at a 
special gift display table on the main aisle of the first 
floor; and, seventh, in the basement. 

Pyrex appeals to the woman of limited and un- 
limited income alike—the only difference being the one 
buys all her Pyrex at once, the other a piece ata time. 
A recent trade investigation showed that Pyrex had an 
unexpectedly heavy sale in the foreign East Side of 
New York, in spite of the many lesser-priced oven- 
wares to be found in the small housefurnishing and 
hardware stores. 

The fact that any Pyrex dish which is broken by 
oven heat will be replaced with a new one is a big sell- 
ing feature, as it gives the purchaser a feeling of added 
security and confidence not only in the Pyrex, but in 
your own integrity as a merchant. 

Pyrex never chips, crazes nor discolors with use. 
It is an irresistible attraction to every woman and the 
hope of every engaged girl at her “kitchen shower.’’ 

Arrange a new Pyrex display in your window—it 
should be a part of every housefurnishing, dining 
room, china or glass display. Show it in a kitchen 
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¢ setting in the oven on a new gas range which you may 
be pushing, on the shelf of a kitchen cabinet, on the 
new white-topped kitchen table. Show it in silver or 
nickel mountings on the dining room table of a dining 
room window display. Show it with china sets and 
glassware. 

There is no end to the variety and originality that 

can be put into Pyrex display, and, as must naturally 
follow, there is no end to tbe profits which come from 


ever-repeated Pyrex purchases. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 


first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


HELP WANTED. 


Viger and restaurant salesman for china, glass 
and silver. Write references, experience and salary de- 
sired. Address A 230, this office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Cyst glass salesman, who knows how to sell goods, is desirous 

of connecting with a reputable manufacturer to travel. 
Gained experience with one of the best known concerns in the 
business. Is thoroughly acquainted with the trade through the 


Middle West. Address A 228, this office. 


FOR SALE. 


ODERN cut glass factory, in first-class condition, and doing 
Has a fine established trade and one 
Owner is retiring, reason 


a splendid business. 
of the oldest concerns in the business. 
for selling. Address A 229, this office. 


‘No-Nik’ 


Table 
Glassware 


FOR 


Restaurants, Clubs, Institutions, Dining Cars, Steamships. — 


Those jobbers selling ‘‘No-Nik’’ ware have a 
decided advantage in retaining this business. 


“A STYLE FOR EVERY SERVICE.’’ 


THE DICKAR CORPORATION 


Eastern Distributers to Jobbing and Export Trade, 
— SALES OFFICES: — ; 
616- 623 Ghee Building, Fifth Ave. and 21st St., New York. 


EASELS 


Rubber Covered, Brass and Wire. 


= Pires eh Sissy 
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DISPLAY RACKS, WIRE AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING SPECIALTIES, 


KURT HEITLER, — 


Successor to Abels & Co., 7 
221 Fourth Ave., New York. \ 


Manufacturer, 


Also Direct Factory Representative for several well-known Lines ¢ 
Staple Hardware and Housefuruiehing Specialties. Inquiries Solicite 
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‘Lous WOLF & C0., 


Established 1870. 


BOSTON : 
102- 106 Pearl St., 


Corner Hig 


NEW YORK: » 
890=892 Shaky ae 


Corner 19th St. 


Beg to Announce the Opening of Their Complete 


1920 IMPORT LINES OF 


7 JAPANESE 


Toys, Dolls and Novelties. 
Toy Ica Sets. Celluloid Novelties. 
Bisque Babies. 
| Kid Dolls of All Descriptions. 
| Jointed Dolls. Character Dolls. Doll Heads. 
. Fancy China. 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIVING. 


HEN one stops to think of it, the business of living 
is the greatest business we know, and its proper 
carrying on should be studied from the standpoint of 
the family budget, planned according to income, with 
orderly apportioning of money earned each month to 
cover food, rent, clothing, insurance, recreation and 
savings, with reference to the number of persons in the 
family. 

Every successful business firm, at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, maps out its plan of expenditures for the 
coming twelve months, carefully estimating its prob- 
able income and dividing its necessary expenditures in 
ptoportion to that income. 

There is no reason why such a principle should not 
be applied to the maintaining of a home; and if such a 
budget is carefully worked out and faithfully followed 
there should be a greater satisfaction at the end of the 
year than under the old hit-and-miss system in which 
one is never positive just where he is at. 

When one has a given income, the hard fact re- 
mains that it is necessary to live within that income. 
One’s tastes and desires might tend toward the ex- 
penditure of more money than the income will warrant, 
and there is where it is necessary to exercise some self- 
control or discipline. 

No matter how this matter is handled, it is only 
plain conimon sense to have a definite plan or budget 
and to follow it faithfully. There is a saying to the 
effect that it is not what we make, but what we spend, 
that counts. 

There is nothing that produces a greater feeling of 
security than the knowledge that one has laid away a 
few dollars against a time of need, and the only way to 
accumulate these dollars is to plan carefully—to know 
just how tmuch itis possible on a certain income to 
spend for certain items and then to see that the mark is 
not exceeded. 

Before the armistice was signed many families had 
an income in excess of anything they had ever im- 
agined. With every member working in a munition 
plant at high wages money was plentiful. But within 
a few days after the war work ceased they were back 
again in the old rut. Analyze this matter as you will, 
it seems to us that it shows only a certain lack of defi- 
nite foresight and ability to plan, together with an utter 
absence of will power and self-discipline. To quote the 
words of a gentleman with whom we talked recently, 
‘‘For a person of little means the question is not, do 
you want it, but, must you have/it?’’ 

In our opinion thrift is a quality which, were it to 
be cultivated by all, would eliminate much of the hard- 
ship and unrest to be found in this country. We are 
not offering it as a panacea for alltroubles, but it would 
go a long way toward helping. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 


A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. Surface. 
B—Third ie . 2—Third As - 
C—Sixth a et 3—Madison Me 
D—Ninth ‘ as 4—Lecexington ‘‘ us 
E—East Side Subway. 5—Broadway rs 
F—West ‘“‘ 6—Seventh Ave. 
G—Broadway a 7—Ninth oH 
Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 


take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
denotes the East Side Subway. 


UPTOWN. 

Armor! Bronze 'Co,, 236, PifthvAves..... aaseneeneene LaSpe) 
Boote, Edward, 35-37, West 23d)... .+ «1. oi: «ele temereneeieee 3) ACs 
Bonita Art Co., 1140 Broadway.............. ost aie aes 5 
Bryce Bros: Co., 240 Fifth Avew.-........- senna 5. G 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... 2.3 B 
Benedikt; H., 7 West 22d... sci anwe cc sclera Sa G: 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E.J., Hitth Avenue Building... meee 2 G 
Cambridge Glass Co., 49 West 23d............ Bidestsnoe nye Key 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st............. yaa (e} 
Economy Tumbler! Co., 2 West 23du.... ..aaee eee SeG 
French China Co.; 874 Broadway..-.-.....).aeeeenee eG 
Fondeville,,A:)j., & Co., 9-11 East 16th... .eaeee seen 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.................- Dar 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........ snee Le 
Guernseyware: 16° West 23d sce... us cislsiesie eee Dee, 
Gredelue,‘A:; 129 Fifth Avetvaw..... 0-2 sree seen Sis 
Gillinder & Sons, 224 Fifth Ave......... 0. 2. ecneeeee ed 
Guerin, W.,& Co., 43-47 Westi2sd.....,.. 52. eae Acios) Sey 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building......... Oe 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... 5 G 
Haviland '& Coz, 11) Hast: 36thiasen. 2. see e deere 3G 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave., corner 29th..E 3 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth Avenue Building................ o -G 
Jones, Thos. G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ........ SG: 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... Gy 
Morimura Bros., 53-57. West|23dee. ..2.. ste SG 
Manhattan Brass Co.,.332 East28th..... oe eee ee i 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna Bros, Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 324.5 C 
Northwood, H., & Co., 19 Madison Ave................ E 3 
Noe, Wm. R: -& ‘Son, 53-55 West 2ist.... 3. see SG 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
Phoenix Glass Co., 230 Fifth Avenue............. OI tA 2) 
Pairpoint Corporation, 43 West 23d..........cc.ececeve ees 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. Om OnE Gr, 
Pitcairn, Wm. S. Corp., 104 Fifth Avenue... ........ ..-. 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... EC 
Salem China /Co;, 10 West 23dierasmcee cee ef 
Straub, P.'S.,& Co:, 105-107 Bitth Avenue...2. eee 5 
Saxon China 'Co,, 874 Broadway... 1s.0... 0 Gee 5 
Taiyo Trading Co:, 101 Fifth Avenue:.......s-eeeeceeeeneee 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. 5 
Vernon, ' J) dic104 PitthvAvenwerr....... «cee 36 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... .....s. 5 
Witte, Henry,\/ Westi24th.seee.. cecal: seen 5 G 

DOWNTOWN. 
Bassett, |G, Hy, €0;,0 72-74 Park Place... 2s eeeeneee Cras 
Bernardaud wis &)Con,r46 Mutravare. sc «ie cnet Crk 
Dorilinger, (Cave) Sons36 Murrayasn... : sceeeeneee Cay 
Drakenfeld Bs By, 2@ 'Co., 50) Murray... een ee Cri 
Davison} olin, 14 Barclay .<-mateeeee o>. eee ee 5 
Kupper herman G.,752-04 Murrayvessecs rere eee Cur 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William....... ........ 5 E 
Maddocki@ Miller,36¢ Murrayncseece eae eee ee (Be / 
Miller, Edw., -& Co., 68-70 Park Place.... .....-.+ece: 5§ G 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.......... Dae 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William..... aye 2 
Slimmon, R., & Co., 96-102 Church......... eleitatn ence 5326 
Straus; Wr jedc sons, 42-46. Warreness eso «oc eee pee 
Tharaud, Justin, 25 West Broadway..:. ........s-++ al BY ¥/ 
Vogtice Dose, 65, Barclay... .aereescn eo Ae coer ase Broken t; 
Goetz, ;Otto; 43eMurray.. ..; sates ees Mires orb sacBa Ca, 


. 
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CRANCE CRANCe 
He Che Celebrated Abrenfeldt China, BR 
EPOS EPO 

ath Manufactured at Limoges. France. ah. 


IMPORT.—Hundreds of attractive and exclusive decorations 
in dinnerware—short lines—fancy articles. 


OPEN STOCK.—Fifteen of the most up-to-date dinnerware 
patterns carried in New York. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN GAMES. 


Made in U.S.A. 


“Up and Over.” “Speed-Up.”’ “The Spiral-Dive.”’ “Bowlinette.’’ 
qaAncg . “ERANCe, 
(i, “Serman C. Kupper, 
os Pi 
Ceres 52 Wurray Street, New York. a 
athe on se 
uwcses ~ Y umoses 


New Designs, both in Shapes and Patterns, are now ready at the showrooms of 


JOHN DAVISON, Inc. 


WHO IS SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Coalport China Co., Ltd,, 
Geo. Jones & Sons, Ltd.. 
FEF. Winkle & Co., Ltd., 
Adderley’s, Ltd., 
W. Moorcroft, Ltd., 
Stevens @ Williams, Ltd., 


‘*‘Rock Crystal.’’ 


ALL MAKERS IN THE FRONT RANK OF ENGLISH PRODUCTIONS. 


14 Barclay St., New York City. 
7 uuEENNEENENSEIEEE EE 


Bassett, G.F. & Co., 72-74 Park Place.... 
Bonita Art Co., 50 Park Place ....2)292). 


Davison, John, 14 Barclay Street........ D 
Dorflinger, C., & Sons, 36 Murray St..... Cc 
Duncan & Miller Glass Co., 92 W. B’way. B 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & ©o., 50 Murray St.. C 4 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


The Sterling Glass Co., capital $600,000, has been 
incorporated by N. C. Mandeville, Leo Waxman and 
Ely W. Personion, Elmira, N. Y. 

* * 

The Haber Toy Co. with a capital of $20,000 has 
been incorporated by Meyer Haber, Samuel Zivin and 
Louis Zivin, 25 East Seventeenth street, New York. 

Sandor Descenyi, china and glassware, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by Sandor Des- 


cenyi, Maurice Rethy and Theresa Rethy, 1061 St. 
Nicholas avenue, New York. 


* * 


The Polonia Department Store has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $10,000 at New Hyde Park, L. I. 
Francis Wilamowski, Michael Strauss and Leonard 


Strauss are the incorporators. 
* 


The United States Potash Co. has been incorpor- 
ated at Baltimore for the purpose of engaging in the 
production of potash. It is capitalized at $5,000,000. | 
Howard S. Jefferson, Frank T. Whitney and Arthur 
Wolfenden are the incorporators. 


Locations of Firms in the Downtown District. 
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Bernardaud, L., & Co.,46 Murray St..... Cc 
Cc 


Maddock & Miller, 54 Murray St......... Cc 


Goetz, O.,43 Murray St 


Kupper, Herman C., 52 Murray St........ C4 Tharaud, Justin, 25 W. B’way 


Per ofr C4 Redon, M., 25 W. B’way........0...00 © 


Roessler & Hasslacher, 100 William St... F 


Honesdale Decorating Co.,36 Murray St. C 4 Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren St...... € 


Tarentum Glass Co..25 W. B’way........ ; 
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Vogt & Dose, 65 Barclay St.........2ee0s Bi 
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F -iadlaender, Oscar ©,, 40 Murray St..... C45 Miller. Edward. & Co.. 68-70 Park Place.. C 4 Witliamsburgh Fit Glass Co., 96 Park FI. ke: 
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NEW? “YORK SSEPT. 


11, 1919. 


CONDITION 


If after the big volume of business done 


New York in June, July and August a dull period 
had followed no one would have been 
surprised. It is true that the first week in September 


did show a decline; but that was owing to the big hcli- 
day Labor Day connotes. It is alsotrue that the num- 
ber of visitors to the city have been fewer, but as an 
offset mail orders have increased, and the men on the 
road, though comparatively few so far, have been send- 
ing in orders that astonish the firms they represent. 


Large buyers have been placing import orders for 
both spring and fall delivery in very generous propor- 
tions, believing that there is to be a continuance of the 
big retail demand for months to come. 


Domestic manufacturers of both crockery and 
glassware report that there is no cessation in the call 
for goods, and in spite of their best endeavers to sup- 
ply the demand orders exceed shipments on the major- 
ity of items. Owing to conditions the glass manufac- 
turers are- perhaps doing better than the potters, and 
on many articles are making comparatively prompt de- 
liveries; but in the majority of cases they are still 
many weeks behind. 


It is rather a strange state of affairs when produ- 
cers complain of too much business. If it is any con- 


 solation to them it may be remarked that this kind of 


[= Pees. - 


trouble is likely to continue, and may possibly increase. 
The shortage of merchandise is worse to-day than it 
was six months ago, while consumption is increasing, 
or would increase if the goods were available. Cer- 


QF. TRADE. 


tainly the demand is greater. There is a deficit now 
of over $60,000,C00, and every day quantities of crock- 
ery and glass are broken. Six months agoa housewife 
needed two or three cups and saucers, and perhaps as 
many plates or other items of her dinner set, 2nd she 
tried without availtomatch up. To-day she needs half 
a dozen or more pieces as against the three or four, and 
in a short time she will need the full dozen, or perhaps 
an entire new dinner set. 


Retail trade all over the country is good. The 
schools have reopened, and except for the ultra fash- 
ionable who prolong their sojourns outside of the city 
until November the summer season is over. Hoines 
that have been closed for weeks are again opened, and 
the good wife finds that she needs many things. 
Kitchen utensils are usually the first required; conse- 
quently there is a big demand for housefurnishings. 


Among the many astonishing things that this war 
has produced is the call for dolls and toys. While, of 
course, some demand is made all the year for play- 
things, the bulk is for the holidays. Now there is a 
call all the time, and the retail toy business is extraor- 
dinary. The big demand comes from the laboring 
classes. These people have more money than they 
ever dreamed of, and as a consequence the holiday 
trade promises to be enormous. 


We advise every retailer to buy all he can. Dis- 
regard the price. As long as the shortage exists con- 
sumers will pay what is asked. 


There is no let-up in the volume of 
new business being received by pot- 
tery manufacturers. Decorated 
ware is in just as heavy demand as 
Orders are in excess of shipments with every 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


white. 
one. 
ye 

The demand for the highest priced 
lines is exceptionally good. Light 
cut ware is in very heavy request. 
Attention is being given to the de- 
velopment of new offerings for the coming year, and 
mold shops are reported to be crowded with require- 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


ments. 


A CHARMING DECORATION. 


INNERWARE of a decidedly distinctive character 

is shown in the exhibit of new samples from Kel- 

ler & Guerin, Luneville, France, at the salesroom of 
the concern’s American representatives, A. J. Fonde- 
ville & Co., 9-11 East Sixteenth street. A hand-painted 
floral pattern shown on a Louis XV shape is one of the 
most unique treatments seen in a long time, consisting 
of an oddly-arranged large center spray of pink roses, 
yellow ladies’ slippers and blue forget-me-nots inter- 
mingled with green leaves, smaller sprays forming the 
border. The cover dishes have daintily-colored fruit 
handles. The design offers a tasteful and at the same 
time striking color combination that is most effective. 
The pattern may also be had in a short line which in- 
troduces several unusual items tkat are particularly 


good. 


WAGE SCALE SETTLED. 


POTTERS’ 


GENERAL increase of five per cent, and advances 
upon the making prices of some itemsin addition, 
were the salient points in the final settlement of the two- 
years’ wage scale, effective October 1, between the 
Labor Committee of the United States Potters’ Associ- 
ation and the committee of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters at the conference just ended at 
Atlantic City. The discussions lasted four days, there 
being considered thirty-six propositions from the side 
of the workers and a number of counter propositions 
from the nanufacturers. 

At the close of the conference the following official 
statement was issued : 

‘‘An agreement, to go into effect October 1, was 
concluded at seven o’clock Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 6, at the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, between 
the United States Potters’ Association and the confer- 
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ence committee of the National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters, the latter organization having the option 
of reopening the wage question in case the costs of liv- 
ing should continue to soar. The manufacturers, how- 
ever, believe that the peak of the latter has been 
reached and that the tendency will now be to lower 
prices. 

‘“The most serious situation which has confronted 
the industry in years was bridged by the conclusion of 
the agreement. From the 1919 conference will date a 
return to the times when potters will once more give 
serious thought to the well doing of their tasks and 
have pride in the product of their skill and effort. 

‘“The most serious discussions were indulged in 
over the lack of care in work and the very serious 
slighting of work by speeding and by attempting to do 
in five and seven hours the work of eight hours. 

‘‘Certain increases were worked out to cover items 
the base prices of which did not seem to be such as to 
produce wages to compare with other items in that 
branch or with other lines of pottery. 

‘Committees will endeavor to work from the pres- 
ent base prices on dishes those which are not well paid, 
and these will be increased to average with other 
branches. 

“Block handling and the handling of dairy mugs 
were substantially increased to the base prices. 

‘‘A new net day wage for packers was adopted at 
seventy-five cents per hour. (The present wage for 
packers is $5.10 per day.) 

‘Increases were granted in the base prices of 
turning of table mugs and single and double cups and 
the casting of restaurant creams. 

“The manufacturers will also provide for the 
sweeping of shops at their own expense. 

‘‘The term of apprenticeship of saggermakers was 
cut from four to three years. 

“‘Otker changes and conditions agreed upon, with 
the general increase of five per cent to present wages, 
make the advance six and a half to eight per cent on 
the pre-war scale.’’ 


VAL ST. LAMBERT RESUMES MANUFACTURE. 


N Monday of this week, B. Gunthel, New York 

agent for Val St. Lambert, received a letter stat- 

ing that the factory would be turning out glass on Sep- 

tember 8 with one furnace, and by the first of the year 
everything would be in full blast. 

Much trouble was had with the workmen when the 
concern first tried to resume operations, and the man- 
agement closed the factory down and drew the fires. 
This brought the men to their senses, and an arrange- 
ment was soon made to open up again. 


luminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Light- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


SEVERAL additions to the line of wrought-iron goods 
shown by the Horace C. Gray Co. at their sales- 
room in the Fifth Avenue Building bring out a num- 
ber of particularly quaint designs in floor candelabra 
and reading lamps. The rough antique finish adds 
much to their charm. A few have touches of antique 
gold as a relief from a too severe plainness of style for 
some tastes. 


a 
When the Manhattam Lamp Works, 129 131 Grand 
street, started in business a few months ago they de- 


termined to give the trade something entirely new in 
popular-priced lamps, and their well-filled order files 


are convincing evidence that the line is already an es- 
tablished success. The finishes are an absolute de- 
_ parture from what is ordinarily seen, while the shapes, 
"too, are quite different. One of the designs in “Poly- 
_chrome’’ that is proving popuiar is shown in the ac- 
It may be had for either gas or elec- 


a 
3 companying cut. 
tricity. 
a 
Through an error in our issue of August 14th, re- 
lating to the B. & K. Mfg. Co., it was made to appear 
| that David C. Rosetahl was general salesmanager of 


a = 


the concern, when it should have been general sales- 
manager of the lamp department. The company man- 
ufactures other lines, and Mr. Rosetahl simply has 
charge of the lamp end of the business—which, by the 
way, is making substantial progress under his direc- 
tion. 
g 

The four styles of patented linen shades for elec- 
tion lights manufactured by J. A. Whaley & Co., 118- 
120 Fifth avenue, are illustrated in the concern’s adver- 
tisement in this week’s issue. They are more effective 
and durable than silk, at about one-tenth the cost. 
They slip over the small end of the bulb, and can be 
used on any style fixture. Noshade-holder is required. 
A selection of nine colors offers a variety in which any 
taste can be suited. Nos. 918and 919, cretonne effects, 
retail at fifteen cents each, which Nos. 920 and 921, 
plain colors, retail at ten cents. A special gross as- 
sortment including all styles and colors at $10.40 net 
has been gotten up by the concern. This gives the 
dealer an opportunity to demonstrate the big selling 
possibilities of the line at a small outlay. 


g 


The continued growth of the Royal Art Glass Co.’s 
business has necessitated leasing the entire building of 
seven floors and basement at 243 Canal street. They 
This will enable 
them to expand the facilities of the plant in every de- 


are at present occupying but two. 


partment sufficiently to take care of an increase in bus- 
iness which for a long time has only been limited by 
the concern’s ability to take careofit. They are formu- 
lating plans for improvements when they take the build- 
ing over on February 1 which will make the factory one 
of the most up-to-date plants devoted to the manutac- 
ture of lamps in the country. 


g 


Plans are under way for a lighting fixture show to 
be held in Detroit the week of February 8th, coincident 
with the annual convention of the Lighting Fixture 
Dealers’ Society of America. The National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers and the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild will meet at the same time, making it 


one of the most important gatherings of the kind ever 
held in the country. It is planned that all new fixtures, 
parts and glassware will be brought out for 1920 at this 
time. The glassware manufacturers will show their new 
individual container and group cartons. It is believed 
that, in time, these will be used to replace barrels for 
the shipping of glassware. The dealers for some time 
have been urging this step. They state that it will be 
less expensive and far less trouble when goods are 
packed in a different manner, as at present the hand- 
ling and breakage is larger than it should be. The de- 
tails of the convention are in the hands of National 
Secretary ]. L. Wolf, Rose building, Cleveland, of the 
dealers’ organization, who is posting the business men 
regarding particulars of the show. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


MONG the comers to town the early part of the week 
was R. B. Schmelzer, for the S. Arms Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo., who run a combination store featuring 
sporting goods, toys and juvenile china. There is no 
other store just like it. They buy some crockery and 
glassware, and Mr. Schmelzer’s purchases this week in- 
cluded champagne and cocktail glasses. Yet Missouri 


went dry ages ago. pa 


Albert Pick, of Chicago, was in New York for 
three days the latter part of last week; B. Fitzgerald, 
his housefurnishing buyer, arrived Monday morning. 
Mr. Moeller, head of the retail department of Burley & 
Tyrrell, who had been here for several days, left for 
home Wednesday. 


2 * 


A.C. Keats, who has been buying in New York for 
Nappin & Webb, Montreal, left for home on Tuesday. 
* + 

C. H. Glaize, of Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich., 
came to town this week to buy for immediate delivery 
as well as to place import orders. Heregisteredat the 
Belmont. 


2 * 


Nelson Discore, of Norwich, Conn., is not as fre- 
quent a visitor to New York as his friends would like. 
There are certain firms that he visits regularly once a 
year, and he made that visit last week. 

* * 

The Plant-Cadden Co., Norwich, Conn., was rep- 
presented in the local market this week by Adelard 
Morin, vice-president of the concern, who spent several 
days here placing orders. 

* * 

Geo. H. Bowman, Edgar S. Bowman, and P. 
Pasteret, of the Geo. H. Bowman Co., Cleveland, were 
here placing import orders last week. With half a 
dozen domestic factories under their control, and also 
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being among the largest importers in the country, they 
are a busy, bustling bunch. Their advent so early in 
the season shows their business sense. They propose 
to be ready with the goods. 

Chas Hall, Springfield, Mass., was a visitor to his 
New York office last week. ‘That business is good with 
him is shown by the fact that last month he doubled 
his working force and is now looking for more help. 
He was among the first to manufacture especially for 
the gift shop trade, and has made a big success of it. 
At the same time he has not forgotten that heisa 
crockery man, as was his good father before him. 

* * 

Geo. A. Lotz, of the G. A. Lotz Co., importers 
and jobbers, New Orleans, is here this week placing 
orders. He is stopping at the McAlpin. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


' Paul L Beck, c,g, American Wholesale Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore. 354 Fifth ave. 

Mr Heckel, 1, Wm Hengerer & Co, Buffalo. 2 
West 37th. 

H B Morris, c, M Sellers & Co, Seattle, Wash. 
43 Leonard. 

H B Harris, c, Marshall Field & Co, Chicago. 
1107 Broadway. 

F L Gavitt, c, H B Gavitt Co, Westerly, R 1. 
Continental. 

J Robinson, c,g, J Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Broadway and 10th. 

B Hough, t, Abrahamson. Bigelow Co, Jamestown, 
N Y. Bristol. 

W T Pollock, hf,t,c, S W Anderson Co, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 105 Grand. 

J Kohnfelder, hf,t,c, Kaufman & Baer Co, Pitts- 
burgh. 404 Fourth ave. 

T A Keller, hf,c, Denholm & McKay Co, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 230 Fifth ave. 

R H Yarwood, hf, Geo H Bowman & Co, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 105 Grand. 

J J West, hf, Powers Merc Co, Minneapolis. 2 
West 37th. 

F G Brost, 1, J N Adam & Co, Buffalo. 
37th. 

J J Reardon, hf, McAuslan & Wakelin Co, Holy- 
oke, Mass. Manhattan. 

W Lawrence, hf, Killian Co, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
404 Fourth ave. 

. M Collins, g, Gimbel Bros, Philadelphia. 

way and 32d. 

E K LaDue, hf, H G Munger & Son, Herkimer, 
N Y. 105 Grand. 

G T Thibedeau, hf, New Bedford D G Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

N Klopper, t, Billstein-Klopper Co, Cleveland, O. 
Commodore. 

M J Flanagan, hf, W M Whitney Co, Albany. 
1133 Broadway. 


2 West 


Broad- 


F Cohen, Hillman’s, Chicago. 212 Fifth ave. 


G D Crowe, c,t,hf, Root Dry Goods Co, Terre . 


Haute. 23 East 26th. 

H B Sibella, c, J A Davidson Co, Port Huron, 
Mich. Commodore. 

W F Hallowell, c, C T Sherer Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 6 West 32d. 

F L Warren, hf, and J Bason, c,g, Wise, Smith & 
Co, Hartford, Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 

S M Averill, 1, G H Guest, hf, and K L Lugrin, t, 
Jordan-Marsh Co, Boston. 432 Fourth ave. 

C W Benzow,t, Wm Hengerer Co, Buffalo. 2 
West 37th. 


J J Henry, hf, J L Hudson Co, Detroit. 225 Fifth 
ave. 

H F Osborne, g, Osborne, Boynton & Osborne, 
Detroit. Commodore. 


W B Montgomery, c, Lynchburg Crockery Co, 
Lynchburg, Va. Wallick. 


I E Fronant, hf,c,g, Woodward & Lothrop, Wash- 
ington. 334 Fourth ave. 


IN NEW QUARTERS. 


ROM now on the Haviland & Abbot Co. will be 
found at 920 Broadway, corner of Twenty-first 
street. This location is almost exactly in the center of 
the uptown district. It is only 200 feet from Fifth 
avenue, in close proximity toa number of large impor- 
ters, is two blocks from Twenty-third street and the 
Fifth Avenue Building, and only six blocks from those 
importers east of them. The same fixtures that were 
in the old store have been set up in the new place, and 
in the rearrangement some new and good features have 
been installed. The famous ‘‘plate room,’’ with its 
2,800 plates, has been transferred bodily, and looks the 
same asever. When buyers see the new wareroom they 
will be much pleased. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF IMPORTS. 


‘HE imports of earthen, stone and china ware for 
the month of June, 1919, compared with the 
same month in the preceding year, were as follows: 


| 1918 1919 
| 

China, not decorated........ rei abo, 268 $ 43,772 
decorated s cases «isadees 367,370 377,160 

HOT OUIe LE TATICE «5 ss sles, «iam ee a's 32,841 70,603 
(Sant: Shiaeuc Caer bS oc i) ueorme 160,987 

United Kingdom...... 26,836 31,741 

MQM date tires: 010). deleie 299,117 102,962 

Other countries....... 8,576 10,867 
Earthenware, not decorated... 14,045 27,545 
decorated....... 525159 221,601 

DMECTEHG Listetaitis isis siclaidieleie e+ «2 cra ae 16,121 26,968 

| 

963,333 | 1,074,206 
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FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDING JUNE. 


| 1917 1918 _ 1919 
China ;notsdéel. sa... $ 176,712 $ 164,869 $ 308,975 
decorated..... | 3,151,690 3,592,810 3,138,625 
STATICE2 re Muatetere ors = 838,570 616,627 599,279 
CTOTINATIY ieie feelae' 5s 1555970 ee, ete 266,403 
United Kingdom... 588,612 574,974 357 ,047 
MSPAT ovens oho cea 1,549,118 2,211,072 1,807,584 
Other countries....| 159,793 190,137 108,312 
Earthenware, not dec.| 433,304 576,782 441,778 
dec....) 1,910,288 2,200,628 | 2,256,758 
PEVUINOCHET san elec eaielne oe 317,970 289,523 351,945 
etal Pe ort. so te, | 9,141,654 | 10,417,422 | 9,636,706 
DOLLS AND TOYS. 
| 1918 | 1919 
Dolls and parts of dolls.... .... $52,825 $59,642 
PRIEO TIC: LOVS cals clsis oie e/e)41s.¢ c/< tr 95,519 76,461 
atatt tere. os MOP | 148,344 | 136,103 
FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDING JUNE. 
| 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
Dolls & parts. $ 123,134 $ 499,992 $312,159 
All other toys 1,319,033 1,528,753 457,306 
Total. sssee: | 1,442,167 | 2,028,745 , 769,465 
GLASSWARE. 
JUNE FOR TWELVE MONTHS E’D’G JUNE 
1918 1919 191 1918 1919 
$71,271 $50,907 $441,404 $640,518 $442,659 
CHINA CLAY. 
JUNE FOR TWELVE MONTHS E’D’G JUNE 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$108,546 | $89,810 $1,207,760 | $1,322,603 | $1,438,031 


HYDRATE OF POTASH 
Containing not more than fifteen per cent of Caustic Soda. 


JUNE 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS E’D’G JUNE 


1918 1919 


8,898 


1917 
$30,413 


1918 
$4,398 


1919 
$124,563 


ARTICLES OF METAL ENAMELED OR GLAZED WITH 
VITREOUS GLASSES. 


JUNE 


1918 
$2,148 


1919 
$25,177 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS E’D’G JUNE 


1917 


$157,067 


1918 
$61,134 


LST 
$40,537 
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Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 
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NEW “YORK, SEPT. 11,1919: 


N Pershing Day the downtown crockery district 
looked as if it were Sunday. Uptown, such ware- 
rooms as afforded a view of the parade were given over 
to the accommodation of guests. All others were 
closed. Everybody was glad to pay tribute to the great 
soldier and his gallant men. This probably ends the 
war celebrations. New York has yet to entertain a lot 
of notables, but it is not likely that any more holidays 
will be proclaimed, and business can now look forward 
to a comparatively unbroken period. 


NO ADVANCE IN CROCKERY PRICES. 


Ch conference between the manufacturing potters 

and the workmen held at Atlantic City last week 
resulted in granting the men a general increase of five 
per cent and the adjustment of certain inequalities in 
the base prices of certain items. There will be no raises 
in price to the dealers. 


THE POLICE AND THE PARADE. 


HE police were very efficient in controlling the 

crowds on Wednesday—so much so that tens of 

thousands were not permitted to see anything at 
Twenty-third street and Fifth avenue. 

A cordon of police at the foot of the elevated stairs 
at Sixth avenue stopped people from going east unless 
they could satisfy the officers that they had a good rea- 
son for so doing other than a desire to see the show, 
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and 125 feet west of Fifth avenue was another line 
where people had to give an account of themselves. 
Here five or six hundred were allowed to stand, but they 
were so far away that they could not see even the heads 
of the soldiers. Beyond this line were half a score of 
mounted police. Madison square, which could have 
accommodated tens of thousands, was bare, except at 
the Liberty Altar. 

Yes, the police arrangements were perfect for 
keeping people from seeing anything. 


PERSONAL. 


“1|*HE fish stories of John Nixon, New York manager 

for the Fostoria Glass Co., who put in an appear- 
ance at his office last Thursday morning after a three 
weeks’ absence spent with his family at their summer 
place in Canada, are so marvelous that his friends are 
urging him to have them printed in book form. He 
made the trip home in his car, and says the experience 
was thoroughly delightful. . 


if 


H. Ichikawa, of the T'aiyo Trading Co., who has 
been in Japan for several months, is expected home 
about the 25th accompanied by the bride he selected 
during his visit. His associatesin the firm are accum- 
ulating a fine stock of rice wherewith to welcome them. 


es 


Ed. Craig, local manager for the United States 
Glass Co., and Mrs. Craig left in their car last Friday 
for Pittsburgh, where they will spend two weeks visit- 
ing relatives and friends. 


* 


Charles Kushlan, formerly buyer for ‘“The Fair,’’ 
New Britain, Conn., has resigned that position to open 
a business of his own at Bristol, Conn. He was in the 
city the first of this week placing orders for crockery, 
glassware, toys and housefurnishings. 


od 


J. H. Venon is en route home on the Touraine, 
due on the 14th. 
bd 


Albert Roundy, Australian representative of the 
United States Glass Co., returned from a trip to the 
concern’s headquarters in Pittsburgh the latter part of 
last week, and will spend a week or two in New York 
before sailing for home. 


Geo. F. Mackey, who prior to leaving the business 
five years ago sold French china for Chas. Ahrenfeldt 
& Son for nearly a quarter of a century, was an office 
caller last week. He is living at Port Chester, N. Y. 
where he has some real estate holdings of his own, to- 


ee ee a 


gether with an interest in an undivided estate, and the 
care of this property keeps him busy most of the time. 
He is looking prosperous and well. Coming from a 
long-lived family—his father and mother both attained 
an age of over ninety—he will probably live an easy 
and happy life for many years to come. 


* 


As usual, E. W. Hammond entertained a large 
number of guests to see the Pershing parade. It was 
a gracious act, and none the less so because it has occurr= 
ed so often. It costs him something to prepare for his 
guests anda lot more to put the place in order after 
they have gone; but when the fact is mentioned he 
brushes it away with a smile. We voice the senti- 
ments of all the recipients of his hospitality when we 
say that his generosity is thoroughly appreciated. 


* 


R. E. Des Jacques, who was bookkeeper at the 
New York office of Theo. Haviland & Co. before being 
called to the colors by the French Government, returned 
on the Chicago last Saturday, bringing with him a 
bride. 

ad 


 L.R. Steel, first vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Five and Ten Cent Stores, 
Buffalo, has resigned. Mr. Steel organized the com- 
pany in March, 1917, and had built the business up to 
a point where fourteen stores, with annual sales of $9,- 
000,000, are being operated. 


% 


Manager Axel G. Lober, of the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain Co., was feeling in prime condition on Mon- 
day when he and his family returned from a two 
weeks’ motor trip to Fourth Lake, in the Adirondacks. 


os 


Guy E. Crooks, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of the Crooksville (O.) China Co., who was 
in.attendance at the wage conference at Atlantic City, 
came to New York on Monday for a brief stay to talk 
matters over pertaining to local business with the con- 
cern’s New York representative, Abe H. Hays. He 
expects to be here again the latter part of October or 
the first part of November, when he will makea longer 


a 


Miss E. Roehn and Miss Hazel Hunter, of the office 
force of the United States Glass Co., Pittsburgh, were 
callers at the New York office Thursday of last week. 
They had been enjoying a vacation at Atlantic City, 
and just dropped in to see Ed.Craig. They are both 
very prepossessing, and their sojourn here was all too 

bs 
shor rs 


Herman Kashins was the centre of an interested 
group who were reviewing the Pershing parade. He 


stay. 
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had been an active participant in another division; for 
five months under fire day and night, with only five 
days’ relief—even then his rest camp was shelled at 
night—and therefore was able to tell a lot of things; 
and as he is a good talker he held his audience. 


< 


Frank S. Warrin, who has been abroad in the in- 
terest of Maddock & Miller, is a passenger on the Adri- 
atic, due on Friday. 


e 


A. E. Taylor, formerly’ housefurnishings buyer for 
the Jordan-Marsh Co., Boston, but now merchandise 
man in another department, accompanied by his wife, 
viewed Wednesday’s parade as a guest of E. W. Ham- 
mond. C. W. Robinson, glass buyer forthe same con- 
cern, was in the city, but did not appear at Ham- 
mond’s. 

age 


Charles Vogt, of Vogt & Dose, who has been 
abroad since the middle of May, returned on the Rot- 
terdam, arriving in New York Monday. 


LAMP STRIKERS STILL OUT. 


HE strike of the Chandelier and Art Glass Workers’ 
Union, which closed the majority of factories in 
Greater New York devoted tothe manufacture of metal 
lamps when the workers walked out August 27, still 
causes a deadlock between the men and the Art Glass 
Lamp and Dome Manufacturers’ Association, which in- 
cludes nearly all of the manufacturers in the city. 

The Association steadfastly maintains the position 
that the men’s demands are unfair, and if granted 
would practically mean the permanent closing of some 
of the weaker plants. The menare equally determined, 
and as far as can be learned the two factions are no 
nearer a settlement than they were in the beginning. 

As we go to press the Manufacturers’ Association 
is holding a meeting at its headquarters in the Kroad- 
way Central Hotel for further discussion of the matter. 


A MOST EFFECTIVE DINNERWARE PATTERN, 


EALERS who are desirous of stocking a dinner- 
ware pattern which has registered a big success 
wherever it has been handled should refer to the adver- 
tisement of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., on another 
page of this issue, which pictures ‘‘The Directoire,’’ one 
of the best of the concern’s recent achievements from 
the point of beauty and selling qualities. It has a 
broad, brilliant yellow band border over which is ap- 
plied fine black dots, and the plates and other flat pieces 


have a quaint basket of flowers in the center. On the 
covered dishes, cups, etc., the flower basket is set ina 
broken space in the band. The pattern is carried out 
on a soft ivory ground which is very beautiful in itself. 
It is one of the most striking dinnerware treatments 
seen on the market in many moons, and is stocked in 
New York for immediate delivery. All buyers who 
possibly can should call at the Wedgwood salesroom, 
133 Fifth avenue, where Kennard L. Wedgwood will be 
glad to explain its many other desirable qualities. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


TITHE traveling force of the W. 8S. Pitcairn Corpora- 

tion are all out onthe road. E.C. Ledger left 
for his territory Sunday night: Joseph HurdandC. H. 
Hennings on Monday night. 


W. A. Edmunds, salesman for Dela Croix & 
‘Wilcken, is spending this week calling on the trade 
through Connecticut. 


Harry S. Clarke, traveling representative for A. J. 
Fondeville & Co., packed up his trunks after doing a 
fine business among the Boston buyers last week and 
deft on Monday for Buffalo as his first stop on an ex- 
tended Western tour. 


Charles J. Dela Croix, of Dela Croix & Wilcken, 
New York representatives of the Northwood Glass Co., 
returned last Saturday after making a three weeks’ 
visit to the factory, where he was much pleased with a 
mumber of contemplated improvements to the plant 
which will greatly increase its efficiency. 


THE COST OF PROHIBITION. 


RAVELING men will, in the long run, pay a fancy 
price for prohibition. Hotels the country over 
have already found it necessary to add substantially to 
their room charges to make up for lost revenue, and 
additional increases, hotel men say, are inevitable. 

The leading New York hotels made provisional in- 
creases in the charges for their rooms on July 1]. 
These increases were made upon estimates of loss, and, 
according to the heads of some of the largest hotel 
in the city, they have proved entirely inadequate. 
Further increases are being considered here, and, it is 
said, they will be substantial. 

Leading hotels sold wines and liquors to their well- 
to-do guests and at the large banquets which they 
served to annual amounts ranging from $100,000 to 
$600,000. There are half a dozen hotels in this city 


that sold about half a million dollars’ worth of wines 
and liquors annually, and this large revenue from the 
well-to-do acted to keep room prices and dining room 
charges well within the means of the less well-to-do. 

Thus the luxury tastes of the few made lighter the 
burdens of the larger traveling public. The sale of 
wines and liquors helped to equalize the burdens of ex- 
pense upon travelers in the way that these burdens 
could best be borne. When the next price increases 
are made the non-drinking traveler will noticeably feel 
what might be termed in the hotel business the high 
cost of prohibition. 

E. M. Statler, who has built a chain of first-class 
hotels over the country and who has the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in this city, formulates as follows the problem 
that confronts the hotel men with the effectuation of a 
dry country : 

“‘Rooms must bear the burden for the loss of the 
wine and liquor profit, and the public generally will 
have to pay a very much higher price for rooms than 


formerly. This loss cannot be recouped upon food, 
candy, cigars, and the like. It must fall upon the 
rooms.’’ 


L. M. Boomer, president of the Waldorf and Clar- 
idge companies, and managing director of the McAlpin, 
estimates that the hotels lose through prohibition be- 
tween ten and fifteen per cent of their gross revenues, 
and, in some cases, he says, particularly in New York, 
the new order has the effect of writing off large prop- 
erty values which cannot be recouped in any way. 

Mr. Boomer told that prices had been raised gen- 
erally by the hotels when prohibition went into effect, 
and these prices, he said, will have to be further re- 
vised upward. He pointed out that not only revenue 
from the sales of wines and liquors is lost, large as that 
is, but that revenue from dining rooms and grills is 
lowered considerably. 

In the hotels under Mr. Boomer’s direction and in 
other New York hotels, besides sharp increases in room 
charges there are now cover charges in roof gardens 
and in rooms where the diners dance or enjoy cabarets. 
The income of these rooms now is not equal to their 
cost of operation, he explained. 

It was estimated by one hotel man that the loss of 
annual income to the 200 hotels of this city through 
prohibition will be well over $15,000,000. This esti- 
mate, he said, was a conservative one, taking no ac- 
count of losses due to diminished dining room, grill 
and cabaret patronage, a falling off in the banquet 
earnings, and other losses. This $15,000,000 or more, 
he concluded, will be paid by visitors to this city in in- 
creased charges for rooms. 

The increased room charges which were made ina 
provisional effort to meet losses expected from prohi- 
tion range from $1 to $8 aroom. It is estimated that 
the non-drinking public will pay an additional $5,- 
000,000 a year as the price of prohibition under the 


provision charges—and these, it is further said, will be 
inevitably increased. 

One hotel man gave it as his opinion that prohibi- 
tion will kill the hotel restaurant business, which, in it- 
self, he said, is not a source of much revenue. 

Another proprietor indicated that the hotel in- 
creases forced by the loss of revenue due to prohibition 
will react to force up the already too high cost of liv- 
ing. ‘The tens of thousands of traveling salesmen will 
add the increases to their expenses, he explained, and 
these increased expenses will be put back again upon 
the articles sold to the general public. } 


AT CHICAGO. 


UCH complaint is heard here because of the ap- 
parent inability of the factories to fill orders. 
This condition has been growing steadily worse during 
the past few months. The fall season is at hand, and 
many buyers who placed their orders late last spring 
have not yet received the goods. Their shelves are 
bare, and they need the wares badly. In spite of this 
unsatisfactory condition, there is little or no cancella- 
tion of orders. The realization is general that all the 
factories are in the same boat, and that there is nothing 
to be gained by canceling an order with one factory and 
placing it with another. 


Retail trade has been unusually good during the 


past couple of weeks. A 


Lamp sales have been especially strong in the 
State street stores. Parchmentshades are selling well, 
as are also those of silk. The smallartistic silk shades 


seem to have the call over the larger ones. 
; * 


Dinnerware sales have been heavy all through the 


summer, and continue to be so. 
2 + 


The demand for glassware is confined very largely 
tc light cuttings. In table glassware there is a cry for 
‘“something new.’’ The manufacturers have been able 
to sell their old patterns without difficulty, and have 
reasoned that so long as these went well there was little 
need to bring out new cones. 

. + 

Much interest attaches in pottery circles to the 
meeting of the American Ceramic Society to be held in 
Chicago at the Coliseum on Sept. 24th in connection 
with the National Exposition of the Chemical Indus- 
tries. As stated in a former issue, on Sept. 23 Herman 
S. Coors, of the Herold China and Pottery Co., will 
read a paper on ‘Chemical Porcelain,’’ and Harvey 
N. Ott, of the Spencer Lens Co., will talk on “‘Glass- 
ware.’’ C.G. Fisher, of the Scientific Materials Co., 
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will talk on ‘‘Blown Glassware.’’ Other interesting 
subjects to both pottery and glass manufacturers will 
be discussed, and a large attendance of both is confi- 
dently expected. 


* * 


Oscar Helm, of the Ira A. Jones Co., who is mak- 
ing a Western trip, stopped at the same hotel as Presi- 
dent Wilson in Des Moines, Iowa, but writes that the 
President “‘displayed no sign of recognition.”’ 

Among the buyers in town were L. J. Papke, for 
the Burgess-Nash Co., Omaha; J J. Rayheld, for the 
Bresmer Co., Springfield, Ill.; C. C. Paton, Cannon 
City, Col.; C. Verwers, Keota, Iowa; ‘‘Tom and 
Jerry’’ Murdock, of Murdock Bros., Brandon, Mani- 
toba; Frank Stedman, for Thecdore Swan & Co-, 
Elgin, IlJ.; J. Ralph Tobin, Springfield, Il. 


OBITUARY. 


ou LUFT, forty-five years old, a crockery dealer 

on East Twenty-second street, was drowned at 
Rockaway Beach Thursday oflast week. He was tak- 
ing his daily dip in the ocean when he became exhaus- 
ted and cried for help, but sank before before he could be 


reached, The body was washed ashore fifteen minutes 
later. 


Robert Burford, who with his brother founded the 
Burford Bros. Pottery Co., East Liverpool, now known 
as the Standard No. 2 plant, died at Battle Creek, 
Mich., last Monday, where he had been for some time 
in the hope of improving his health. He is survived 
by his two brothers, George and Oliver, his widow and 
several children, one of whom is Mrs. George Heisler, 
whose husband is a salesman for the Corning Glass Co. 
The body was taken to East Liverpool for interment in 
Riverview Cemetery. 
old. 


The deceased was seventy years 


James W. Gill, Jr., son of the president of Gill 
Bros. Co., Steubenville, O., who was drowned while 
bathing at Seabright, N. J., had but recently returned 
from France, where he won the Croix de Guerre and 
five citations for bravery in action. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS. 


Fire August 29 did $150,000 damage to C. H. 
Yerkes & Co., and £40,000 to McCory’s five and ten 
cent store, at Sharon, Pa. Both insured. 


* * 


A. Leipzig, housefurnishings and willow ware, has 


leased the six-story building 14-18 West Twenty-fourth 


street, this city, for a term of years at an aggregate 


rental of $100,000. 


* 


The Eagle Manufacturing Co., Wellsburg, W. 
Va., has filed a petition in the Federal Court asking that 
the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union be restrained 
from organizing the employees of its plant. The com- 
pany has been operated for twenty-five years as a non- 
union plant and has a contract with its present employ- 
ees to continue as such, and it is feared by the officers 
that rules and regulations would probably be put into 
effect if the plant were organized that would hurt the 
business. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
September 11, 1919, 


LIVERPOOL 
Str. Celtic, Sept. 4. 
8 packages earthenware ....-....esseeceseeees W S Pitcairn 
3 ee th TL, ouheick Spee eee est valssceatatnete T S Todd & Cu 
2 “. ie An AGre oqoretingodte G W Sheldon & Co 
8 aie OWN) | She arareteietate isisiera. 816 (0 tema inete tea J Davison 
il eu Shs Wl | Teramtereieties o-siciewe.c A J Fondevilie & Co 
1 es Pipe Clay deenmcibetsvettatetcets alesis Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
LONDON 
=tr. Edgemont, Sept. 4. 

2 packages chinaware.........2 cessssceececees Tice & Lynch 
11 : JO” aes amperage dc. 6 R F Downing & Co 
FOWEY 
Str. Bugaya, Sept. 6. 

99 packages china clay...............+..- Hammill & Gillespie 
50 an cS | WS Reeres etetisisiclerstacte sinte ot L Knowles & Son 
ely oe EEE Sitio io coeo co. ator se Moore & Munger 
555 s SS), GUE Nearest eleleye cisteevoreiets ie merase Baring Bros 
Sys ’ Of Mae erercrserae eat sls inis etaiere shes J B Moors & Co 
29 t. ground Cornwall stone .......... Knowles & Son 
HAMBURG 
Str. Kerlew, Sept. 6. 

7 packages tOYS... <6. cnc eceresaisimrisnlesiee sis siete M Rothschild 
1 ie, ctr) 3c SO AOREOOONOOS Happel & McAvoy 
BRISTOL 


Str. Wells City, Sept. 8, 


101 packages china clay ........00005 seeceee Moore & Munger 


105 ESS oe Negemietetererete ects Hammill & Gillespie 
HAVRE 

Str. La Savoie, Sept. 9. 
3 packages chinaware.........22-eeeeeee sseeee M Levy 
1 ie PE MRA och aC nario OOIIA. caine A Roberts 
6 s LOY S ieee ololes i osienteltetleretsanataictes Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
5 Se Hh TS, oth tials, cleus tome teineietelorelopsiaee RH Macy & Co 
2 ss OU od SOR GROR Cao EET Cerra P C Kupfer & Co 

SHANGHAI 

Str. Euryades, Sept. 8. 
56 packages porcelain............-+ ...- American Trading Co 
1 + 66 PDR tree stemerers ors Jardine, Matheson & Co 
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' BORDEAUX 
Str. Cnicago, Sept. 8. : 

2, packages (oysuuetssanies nisin enmieeieies Irving National Bank 

ROTTERDAM 

Str. Rotterdam, Sept. 8. 

6 packages Class wate icicles als ciuie chelsea D Lisner & Co 
8 os SO es stalemate A Steinhardt & Bros 
2990 Se ee Re 3 Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
8 a ee ROS Serre aes ee Mendelson Co 
10 A CP na) OTe oie. hep treme o aeons L Metzger & Co 
20 # APE OC TED <5 Weer Go Hirsch Sons 
10 : eT eer ococ Gores Globe Shipping Co 
11 : earthenware®. f.... cmc eceeinle «ae WE Brown & Co 
166 ue lamps; co nf dis 6 otrle > ope bale aioe ae Bhat W V Doorn 
2 “ COVS Carle ctee ital clei seers Globe Shipping Co 


MAKING THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


HE most interesting pictures in a house aren’t the 

ones that anyone can go into a shop and buy. 

Not by any means! Every woman can make her own, 

and far more interesting and suitable ones for some 
places than the flat and framed shop products. 

In almost every room there are certain corners and 
blank wall spaces that demand decoration of some sort 
and yet seem commonplace with pictures. There is 
the opportunity for the real home decorator; she can 
make a picture just suited for that one place. 

Everlasting flowers or pussywillows or bittersweet 
are the first aids to this kind of picture making, for a 
cluster of them in a shapely vase makes a picture that 
is charming and individual; but flowers are not indis- 
pensable; there are other things that lend themselves to 
picture-making. too. 

The first consideration is the size and shape of the 
wall space; to be effective the ‘‘picture’’ must balance 
well with its background—that is, it must have the 
same general proportions. If the space is broad, a flat 
bowl with brilliant flowers spreading from a stem holder 
makes a stunning picture; if the space is but a narrow 
panel, a slim vase with a single flower or a prettily 
shaped piece of pottery will look well. 

The ordinary potted plant is not attractive enough 
for sucha place of honor. Either the holder must be 
of unusual shape, and tinted to harmonize with the wall 
or woodwork, or the plant must be set in a basket 
whose widely curved handle outlines a graceful sweep 
against the wall. 

As for the pictures that can be made without flow- 
ers: a narrow table—hardly wider than a shelf—that 
holds a candlestick at either end, or a single well-carved 
branched candlestick holding vivid colored candles, is 
one way. Anotherand one of the most interesting ways 
to break up a broad and monotonous stretch of wall 
space is with an old-fashioned standing clock, or a floor 
lamp that casts luminous shadows on the wall. 
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The general volume of business be- 
ing received by manufacturers in 
this district continues active. In 
fact, the volume is exceeding ship- 
ments. The business is coming from all parts of the 
country, and even Canada is proving to be a very good 
buyer of the local product this season. Both depart- 
ment store buyers and jobbers indicate by their letters 
that merchandise is wanted as quickly as possible. 
Some letters are teeming with optimism concerning fall 
and holiday trade, many writers adhering to the view 
that heavier business than ever is in sight. 


* * 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Among buyers here recently were Samuel J. Nat- 
kin, for The Fair, Chicago; H. P. McGregor, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Frank M. Ackman, for Sidney & Schraff, 
St. Louis; Alfred E. Keats, for Mappin & Webb, Mon- 
treal; Messrs. Shaw and Wheelock, of the Shaw & 
Samuel Schuham, of tne 
Schuham Hotel Supply Co., Chicago. 

Manufacturers’ agents have been active in visiting 
and writing local manufacturers of late seeking lines for 


representation, but only a few connections have been 


made. Manufacturers are already crowded with busi- 


ness from present connections, and it would be folly at 


this time to make additional arrangements. 


* * 


One of the largest of the New York importing 


houses has closed a contract with a lccal firm to make 


an exclusive dinnerware line for its trade. 


For this 


“purpose a new plain dinner shape has been modeled, 


the ‘‘Nobby.”’ 


and treatments have been ordered. It will be called 
The manufacturers will not show this 


“shape to the trade, merely manufacturing it for the ac- 


count of the buyers, who announce they ‘‘will take all 


* * 

A new line of salads, cake plates and other special- 
ties is being arranged for the 1920 trade by the D. E. 
McNicol Pottery Co. of Clarksburg, W. Va. The first 
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showing of the new offerings will be at the Pittsburgh 
exposition in January. 
eee 

‘The Victor’’ has been selected as the name of the 
new plain shape to be shown by the Knowles, Taylor & 
Knowles Co. for 1920 delivery. An exclusive line of 
decorations will be featured on this shape. 

Robert T. Hall, of the Hall China Co., and his 
family have motored to Philadelphia, where they are 
spending a holiday with friends. 

Samuel Schuham, head of the hotel supply firm of 
that name in Chicago, made his first visit to the local 
district late last week, although he has been doing bus- 
iness with a number of firms here for many years. 

The first pieces of the new plain dinner shape 
which will be shown in December for 1920 delivery by 
the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. of this city have come 
through the kilns. The handles of the cover dishes are 
flat to a degree—a differently-designed handle than any 
now shown in the district. Over a dozen exclusive 
treatments have been ordered for this shape. 

* * 

A general line of vitrified hotel china is now being 
made at the plant of the Chelsea China Co., New Cum- 
berland, W. Va., just south of here.. The old updraft 
kilns have been razed and the tunnei kiln is being 


used. 
* 7 


Thomas A. Copperstone, salesman for the Vodrey 
Pottery Co., has returned to his home in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., after spending a few days at the pottery. 

A shipment of ware to Turkey—the first to that 
country since the beginning of the war—was noted here 
a few days ago. 


* * 


W. T. Tebbutts, receiver for the Cartwright Bros. 
Pottery Co., reports a very active demand for its new 


plain ‘‘Argonne’’ dinner shape, stock of which has 
been available for only a few weeks. The different 
items are light in weight, and it is being sold in either 


white or decorated. ete 


Chicago has been a heavy buyer of hotel ware of 
late, although Eastern centres have not been backward 
in placing specifications for large amounts. 


BOSTON BUSINESS NOTES. 


LTHOUGH business is reported to be in a sound 
condition, there is, nevertheless, a feeling of un- 
certainty as to how long it will continue to be so, owing 
to the shortage of labor and difficulties in transportation 
of goods. Besides which, the instability of foreign ex- 
change and the inability of bankers and business men 
to solve the problem are a great menace to continued 
prosperity. If something is not done soon to relieve 
the situation its resultant effects will be felt by every- 
one in this country. The decline in foreign exchange 
is proving a serious injury to our export trade. Can- 
cellations of orders from abroad are being reported, 
due to the necessary premiums in British, French and 
Italian currency. The suggestion of an extension of 
credit to the foreign traders, as a means for keeping our 
exports moving, is a good one, and should be given 


consideration. 


Miss Lillian Anthony, formerly buyer for F. Vor- 
enberg, is now with Gardner, Wilson & Co., and has 
charge of the new refurnished showroom on Washing- 
ton street. 


Geo. E. McFarlin, manufacturers’ agent, 19 Pearl 
street, has removed to 12 Pearl street. 


John Crothers, formerly of Pawtucket, R. I., has 
accepted the positlon of assistant buyer in Gilchrist & 
Co.’s china and glass department. 


Among the buyers who visited the city last week 
were J. G. Nelson, for the F. E. Nelson Syndicate, 
Manchester, N. H.; Butler & Hillman, Northampton; 
M. B. Paige, Peabody; Geo. L. Desauliers, Woonsoc- 
ket, R. I.; Joseph Voyer, Lewiston, Me.; Harry Queen 
and S. D. Leen, New Bedford, and S. E. H. Safford, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Frank Ackerman, assistant buyer with Fred Ford 
for Mitchell, Woodbury Co., is taking his vacation in 
short trips to any choice spot where his fancy may lead 
him. 


A shipment of German china and glass which was 


held up at the beginning of the war has finally reached 
its destination, and was on sale in Boston last week. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—Hotel and restaurant salesman familiar with 

New England trade, for china, glass and silver. Write 

references, experience and salary desired. Address A 230, this 
office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


VieaS te? FOR 1920—Line of heavy cut glass by manufac- 

turers’ agent with established business in Central States 
and South. Will guarantee to sell fifty thousand dollars per 
year. Address A231, this office. 


FOR SALE. 


Monee cut glass factory, in first-class condition, and doing 

a splendid business. Hasa fine established trade and one 
of the oldest concerns in the business. 
for selling. Address A 229, this office. 


Owneris retiring, reason 


[ 


Globe Decolorizing Compounds. 


HE most efficient and economical Glass Decolorizers 
known. Based on Selenium and other glass de- 
colorizing agents in true chemical combination, insuring 


complete efficiency. These being stable compounds there 


is no loss through volatilization nor any variation in re- 


sults,as when Selenium is employed by itself or in a 
mechanical mixture with Cobalt, etc. The compounds 


are simple to use. 


Information and Samples Gladly Furnished on Request. 


b. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 


Incorporated, 


50 Murray Street, New York. 
EAST LIVERPOOL. CHICAGO. 


DETROIT. 


Frederick Boehm, Ltd., London, E. C., England, 
Sole Selling Agents in Great Britain. 


_——— 
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Judging from the rate business is 
Pittsburgh and being received by glass manufac- 
Vicinity turers there will be a great rush to 
obtain merchandise later in the fall 
and for the holiday trade. While it is true many buy- 
ers have already anticipated their December require- 
ments and have ordered goods shipped as soon as pos- 
sible, there are others who seem to be hesitating. 
Manufacturers and salesmanagers say that unless these 
place their orders soon they will come out at the little 
end of the horn for merchandise during the rush per- 
iod. 


Manufacturers of the more populat-priced lines of 
table glassware are reported to have heavy advance 
business on file, and all such plants are working to 
capacity. 


“ 


Light cut and blown ware is in heavier demand 

_ just now than at any time heretofore this year—in fact, 

these lines are oversold at some factories. Jobbers 

_ have been very active in placing orders, while depart- 

ment store buyers are anticipating fall requirements in 
heavier volume than they did a year ago. 


Speaking of the present rate of factory production 

and the higher wages wanted by workers, a manufac- 

turer inthis district hit the nail on the head when he 

_ said: ‘If men would strive for efficiency, the largest 

possible output, and the highest quality of product, 

employers would gladly pay big wages, for then they 
- would be earned,’’ 


5 The United States Glass Co. has added two more 
sizes to its line of ‘Saniglas’ mixing bowls—10- and 12- 
“inch. The line now includes sizes from 5 to 12 inches, 
and the items are being shipped nested or insingle lots 
of different sizes. The demand for these goods has 
been very active since they were first presented, a few 
"months ago. 


‘ Joseph Gray has been elected president of the 
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Elizabeth Flint Glass Co., just formed at Elizabeth, 
W.Va. The company plans to manufacture a general 
line of ware, and wiil start operations at an early date. 


Inquiries were received here this week for glass 
jars and containers for shipment to New Zealand. 
Cash payment was offered for immediate delivery. 


Glass manufacturers both in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania were keenly interested a few days ago in the fil- 
ing of a new action in the West Virginia courts attack- 
ing the gas exportation law. The new suit defines this 
law as illegal and that it violates both Federal and 
State constitutions. 


The New Martineville Glass and Mfg. Co. is now 
showing a very complete line of office glassware— 
inks, trays, sponge-holders and other like specialties— 
and a very active demand is being created for the en- 
tire offering among the jobbing and retail dealers. 


On account of the opening of the fall school term 
glass manufacturers are in need of young factory help. 
In the Wheeling district girls are wanted for decorating 
shops, while in the Lancaster, O. territory boys are in 
demand. In some cases the manufacturers in the 
Wheeling district ate seeking middle-aged men for 
light factory work. 


Laborers, or what is known as the ‘‘yard gang,”’’ 
struck at the plant of the Owens Bottle Machine Co.’s 
plant at Clarksburg, W. Va., demanding $4.50 per day. 
The places of the fifty odd strikers were soon filled by 
new forces. 


The transfer books of the Fostoria Glass Co. 
closed September 5 for an extra two per cent cash divi- 
dend, payable September 15, in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend recently declared. 


Mr. Bow, buyer of glassware for the George H 
Bowman Co., Cleveland, spent several days in the mar- 
ket late last week. 


THE NEXT GOLF GAME, 


Rec September Tournament of the Pottery, Glass 

and Brass Golf Association will be held on Thurs- 
day, September 18, at the Essex County Country Club, 
West Orange, N. J. 

Trains leave Hoboken, Lackawanna R.R , at 8:20, 
9:30, 11:52 a.m , 12:28, 1:03 p m.; due at Orange 8:51, 
10:0 ivatm sel 229 S12. See Oca e 

Taxi may be taken from Orange station to club. 

Play will be on the West Course in the morning 
and on the East Course in the afternoon. 

As schools have reopened, caddies must be ar- 
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ranged for in advance, and prospective players are 
urgently requested to make entries with the Secretary 
or Mr. Pitcairn by Friday of this week, or Saturday 
morning at the latest. 


TO GET SET OF BRUSSELS PORCELAIN. 


N his coming visit to the United States King Albert 
will bring to President Wilson, among other pres- 
ents, a complete table set, of Brussels porcelain, with 
reproductions of the principal Relgian monuments on 
the various pieces. 


Locations of Firms in the Downtown District. 
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Bassett, G. F. & Co., 72-74 Park Place.... B 3 
Bernardaud, L., & Co.,46 Murray St..... C4 
Bonita, Art;Co.; 50, Parki Place) scemeeeneee C3 
Davison, John, 14 Barclay Street........ D 3 
Dorflinger, C , & Sons, 36 Murray St..... C4 
Duncan & Miller Glass Co., 92 W. B’way. B 4 


Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co., 50 Murray St.. C4 


F iedlaender, Oscar O., 40 Murray St..... C45 


Goetz, O.,43 Murray St 


Honesdale Decorating Co., 


Kupper, Herman C.,52 Mu 


Maddock & Miller, 54 Murray St 
Miller. Edward. & Co.. 68-70 Park Place.. C 


Redon; M.,.25 W..B.wayie.cese sane ee eee 
Roessler & Hasslacher, 100 William St... 


Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren St...... 


36 Murray St. C 4 


Tarentum Glass Co. 25 W. B’way........ 


rray St... ..2. Tharaud, Justin, 25 W. B’way............ 
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Williamsburgh Fiint Glass Co.. 96 Park 11 


Vogt & Dose, 65 Barclay St.............; B3 
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NEW YORK, SEPT. 18, 1919. 


CONDITION OF TRADE. 
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Since the signing of the two-year 
wage agreement between pottery 
manufacturers and employees there 
has been a decided increased inthe 
current receipt of business. Open stock dinnerware 
and regular sets are in heavy request, and the quickest 
possible shipment is wanted in the majority of in- 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


stances. 
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The demand for the higher-priced 
lines seems to be increasing as the 
season advances. Popular-priced 
lines continue to hold their own. 
What future selling lists will be cannot be predicted at 
this time, as wage scales have not been finally ad- 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


justed. 


BARON MORIMURA DIES IN JAPAN. 


Impressive Observance {by His Business Associates 
and Employees at the New York Store. 


EWS of the death of Baron Jchizayemon Morimura 

in Tokio was received in New York on Friday after- 

noon. On Saturday the store at 53 West Twenty-third 

street was closed, and all the employees gathered in a 

room upstairs which was draped in mourning and dec- 

orated with black screens. A large draped portrait of 
the deceased was hung above a raised dais. 

Mr. Murai presided, and made a short address out- 
lining his connection with and friendship -for the 
deceased. 

Mr. Walker then addressed the assemblage, as 
follows: 

‘‘On Thursday, September 11, 1919; at the age of 
eighty-two, Baron Ichizayemon Morimura passed out 
of his life in that calm, spiritual tranquility that is the 
heritage of those who have tried to do their full duty 
both to God and man. 

‘“Baron Morimura was born in Tokio-in 1837, and 
although his life was one full of honors, bestowed not 
only from devoted friends and associates, but from the 
Imperial Government of Japan as well, yet it started 
amid the humblest surroundings and the most unprom- 
ising prospects. Itis in this contrast that the lustre of 
his life shows to the bestadvantage. It is in overcome 
ing the obstacles and disadvantages that lay in the path 
of his early life that his genius may best he estimated. 

““His nature was one of intrepid persistency. Once 
having marked the goal of his ambition, nothing could 
deter him from its accomplishment. It is one of the 
great features that explains his rise from obscurity to 
a place of prominence on two continents. Unflinching 
integrity of character that would never compromise 
with wrong was the flame that tempered all his talents 
to a cutting edge. 
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‘‘Nature endowed with him a keen, almost an in- 
tuitive, sense of values—not the mere values of com- 
modities, but the values of principles, of ideals, of meth- 
ods that underlie the foundations of social as well as 
individual progress. When Japan discarded her policy 
of isolation it was he who saw clearly that if she was to 
take her place among the nations of the earth she must 
lay firm and strong the foundation of foreign commerce. 
To this end he sent his brother to America in the early 
seventies to learn at first hand the possibilities that lay 
on this side of the Pacific. While here the brother not 
only sought to learn the possibilities of trade, but at- 
tended one of our universities; and in this fact the gen- 
ius of insight is again displayed in recognizing that ede 
ucation is one of the cornerstones of greatness and of 
power. 

‘The first place of business was opened in New 
York in 1878. Itis from that seed, planted with toil 
and nurtured with constant care, that the luxuriant 
growth of Morimura Brothers hasarisen. While Baron 
Morimura left many business enterprises behind him, 
the one most dear to his heart was the development of 
trade in the United States that radiates from the pres- 
ent place of business where we stand to-day. From 
that small shop that comprised their first business ven- 
ture in the United States has come by steady and sure 
growth the present business of Morimura Brothers as 
we see it to-day—a business which we believe is far be- 
yond their earliest hopes or fondest dreams. 

‘‘But this growth has not been an accident nor the 
free gift of fortune—it was built upon sound business 
methods. It was Baron Morimura’s constant creed 
through life that it was a greater thing to command the 
complete confidence of the business world than to 
amass a fortune. He lived in business as he Jived in 
private life—on the divine ideal of ‘seeking first the 
kingdom of righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you.’ 

‘‘In 1877 he visited the United States for the first 
time, being then on his way to France to attend the 
Paris Exposition which was held thatvear. In1884 he 
founded the firm of Morimura Arai for the purpose of 
developing the raw silk business with Japan, and their 
success of to-day is another testimony to the health and 
soundness of his business career. In 1889 he again 
visited the United States and Europe, making careful 
study of the changes and possibilities in world tradee 


The business world of Japan at this time had recog- | 


nized the value of Baron Morimura’s business power, 
and in 1882 be was made a director of the Bank of 
Japan, the most important financial institution in the 
whole Empire, and for over ten years he helped largely 


to shape its policy and improve the financial standing — 


of Japan. 

“In 1897 he founded the Morimura Bank in Tokio. 
We cannot do better in this connection than quote the 
words of W. H. Morton-Cameron in his illustrated 
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work on Japan, where, speaking of the Morimura 
Bank, he states: ‘This well-known institution in finan- 
cial and banking circles was founded in 1897 by Baron 
I. Morimura, a millionaire famous throughout the Em- 
pire for his important business interests, which he 
directs with conspicuous ability. 
a senior partner of the bank.’ 
“It was through Baron Morimura’s energy that 


Baron Morimura is 
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career, we firmly believe that it is not by these alone 
that he would like to have been known. ‘True itis that 
they consumed much of his time and drew largely 
upon his energy during his active business life; but yet 
even then it was the controlling passion of his life to 
inspire all with whom he came in contact that personal 
dignity and personal worth and virtue were to be held 
as greater essentials than business success. He saw 
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many industries now flourishing in Japan owe their 
successful development. The cotton-spinning industry, 
now so thoroughly established, serves as an illustration 
of the many outside of those are allied with our own 
business here that owe their development to the Baron’s 
enterprise. 

“In recognition of his splendid efforts in develop- 
ing the friendly relations and commercial enterprises 
between this country and Japan he was created a peer 
and awarded the title of Baron by the Emperor of 
Japan in 1915. 

‘*Great as have been the successes of his business 


ICHIZAYEMON MORIMURA. 


early that if a nation was to breed a brand of great 
men it could only do so by an equally high development 
of its womanhood. He set himself to the task of up- 
lifting the womanhood of Japan, and the educational 
institutions of to-day that are doing so much for the 
training of Japanese women are standing as monuments 
to his memory, for to these he gave largely of his coun- 
sel as well as financial support. 

““We feel constrained to say that as his life’s ac- 
complishments lay behind him in retrospect it was the 
moral and social improvements in which he had played 
a part, and not the financial successes, that rendered 


him the greater joy. He was always conscious that 
where there may be fortunes or principalities they may 
fail, but charity endureth forever. Great as has been 
his personal accomplishments, we realize that God was 
good to him in permitting him to see the full fruitage 
of his life—a gift that is often withheld from noble men. 
He saw not only the planted corn, the blade, the blos- 
som, but he was permitted to see the full ripened corn 
in the ear. He had struggled hard up the mountain 
side of life from the low, misty base of humble birth 
and poor surroundings over the stony path of business 
struggles and educational handicap, through the dark- 
ened and thorny ravines that thread the path of every 
fearless pioneer. On he climbed until at last he stood 
upon the very summit of life’s hill, with the sun of busi- 
ness success and national honor shining full upon him. 
The descent of the hill of life, when the sun was setting 
low, found the golden glow of the glory of work well 
done bathing his every footstep. It softened every 
sorrow and tempered every thought with the sublime 
ideal that no work well done can ever bein vain. He 
realized in full the measure of the prophet’s promise 
that to the righteous the eventide shall be light. He 
experienced the joy of life to which he had always tried 
to inspire the young men of his own land both by per- 
cept and example that right living brought the heritage 
of peace and that duty to God and man well done was 
the supreme end and glory of life; and when the shadow 
of death settled on him it had no terror, but was the 
gateway that led to his reward. 

‘‘On Thursday of last week the sun of his life dis- 
appeared behind the horizon of time. To us it may 
look dark, but to himit was the rising of the sun of an 
eternal day. He went to his reward and his rest, ‘not 
like the quarry slave scourged to his dungeon, but, sus- 
tained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, approached 
the grave like one who draws the draperies of his couch 
about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ ’’ 

Mr. Coles, credit manager, then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas: The Almighty out of his infinite wisdom 
has called to a better world our dear friend, Baron 
Ichizayemon Morimura, we, the business associates and 
employees of Morimura Bros. in New York, desire to 
express to his family our sorrow at the loss we have all 
sustained, and assure them that his death will be keenly 
felt not only by those who were near and dear to him, 
but by the world in general. His master mind, his 
generosity, his loving devotion to all humanity, will 
always live in the memory of all who have been fortu- 
nate enough to have had even a slight acquaintance 
with him or his works. 

Therefore: Be it resolved that we, the undersigned 
business associates and employees of Morimura Bros., 
in token of our respect to his memory, assemble at our 
place of business on Saturday morning, September 13, 
1919, asa mark of our love and esteem for him who 
has passed on. 


And be it further resolved, that a copy of the above 
resolution be forwarded to his family in Japan. 
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This resolution will be engrossed, signed by every- 
body in the employ of the house, and sent to K. Mori- 
mura, son of the Baron, in Japan. 

The gathering was very solemn and impressive, 
everyone feeling deeply the loss the house has sus- 
tained. 


BOSTON BUSINESS NOTES. 


USINESS with the pottery, glass and lamp repre- 
sentatives here continues good, no serious effects 
from the strike of the Boston police having been felt. 
The retail trade, however, is not so fortunate. The 
dealers, however, are taking matters philosophically, 
content to wait for a resumption of normal conditions. 
Horace P. Hunt, of H. P. & H. F. Hunt, returned 
Saturday from a trip to Meriden, Conn. 


James E. Turner, formerly of the Turner Spe- 
cialty Co., is now traveling for the Novelty Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The walk-out of the W2bster Briggman employees, 
Meriden, Conn., has been amicably settled. 


Ernest Wilson, assistant buyer with Geo. H. 
Guest inthe Jordan-Marsh Co. housefurnishings depart- 
ment, has been transferred to the contract department. 
W. P. Hatch, formerly with F. A. Walker Co., has 
taken Wilson’s place. 


M. A. Fuller, salesman for Wallace M. Pingree, 
agent of the Taiyo Trading Co., is on a business trip 
to Cape Cod this week. 


Among the buyers here last week were Arthur 
Ellis, for Almy, Bigelow and Washburn, Salem; Mr. 
Perlman, for McCarthy Dry Goods Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Mr. French, for W. S. Blackington, North Attle- 
borc; Charles F. Baxter, for the Shepard Stores, Proy- 
idence, R. I.; N. E. Ford, for the C. F. Wing Co., New 
Bedford; Solomon Goldberg, Lawrence; Arthur Bourne, 
for the Geo. C. Peck Co., Pawtucket, R: Iv Mr: 
Rhodes, of Darling & Rhodes, Worcester. 


THOROUGHLY PLEASED WITH RESULTS. 


GRAND HAVEN, MIcu., Sept. 12. 
Editor CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL. 

DEAR Sir: Business is fine with us, and we lay 
much of it to the returns from our advertisements in 
your paper. We are thoroughly pleased with our re- 
sults. Sincerely yours, 

JAPANA SPECIALTY Co. 


O keep in touch with all the good things in Chinese 
wares imported by Soy Kee & Co., weekly visite 
to their salesroom, 7-9 Mott street, would be necessary, 
for every arriving steamer brings a host of new mer- 
chandise, among which is invariably a number of ex- 
clusive items in china, pottery, vases, jars, bowls, lamps, 
bronzes, brasses, baskets, lacquer ware, incense burn- 
ers, etc., which will reap handsome profits for dealers 
who are fortunate enough to be the first to show them. 
The latest importation brought an array of new vases 
in wonderful colors and glazes that only the Chinese 
potters can produce. The concern specializes in “Blue 
Canton’’ and ‘‘Gold Medallion’’ open stock dinnerware 
—two staple sellers of which they maintain a complete 
stock at all times for ready shipment. 
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Every buyer should make a speciai effort to see 
the new stock of cups and saucers lately received from 
Japan by the Taiyo Trading Co., 101 Fifth avenue,. It 
is undoubtedly one of the best they have ever shown. 
The St. Denis, regulation tea, after-dinner coffee and 
chocolate are in a bewildering variety of all sorts of 
pretty conventional and unusual patterns. Their 
specially-arranged assortments in case lots offer values 
that should not be missed. 
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The Bonita Art Co.’s line is one of constant sur- 
prises. Several new iridescent effects are exception- 
ally beautiful. One with golden tints predominating 
is shown in a number of salable items fcr table service 
as well as dresser sets and novelties. One of the 
dresser sets, consisting of an oval tray with a colegne, 
pomade jar, powder jar and candlestick, is ornamented 
with coin gold, making a very rich and different set 
for milady’s boudoir. There are several novel colors 
shown in baskets, sugar and creams, comports, and 
mayonnaise sets. A Colonial style iced-tea set, the jug 
of which has a patented cover which will not come off 
when tipped for pouring, is an especially good seller. 
A gracetully-shaped grape-juice set in a narrow flute 
Colonial style in plain crystal with coin gold decora- 

ions is another popular item made by the concern. 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 
Sellers. 


The complete line is on view at the salesroom of the 
concern’s New York representatives, Cox & Company, 
1140 Broadway. 
9 

A. J. Fondeville & Co., 9-11 East Sixteenth street, 
are exhibiting an asscrtment of teapots from Wade & 
Co., Burslem, England, that would be difficult to sur- 
pass. The display comprises decorated and plain 
Rockingham in a pleasing variety of shapes and sizes. 
Rich shades of blue, brown, green as well as various 
mottled effects, also gold, silver, floral and figured de- 
signs in hand-painted patterns, deserve special praise. 

The Japana Specialty Co., Grand Haven, Mich., 
is putting on the market a very fine line of artificial 
fruits which are extremely natural end pleasing. The 
line is made upof turned wood enameled in the natural 
fruit colorings. This fruit will last forever, can be 
washed, and is of course not breakable. Everyonecan 
at least please the eye, now that the real fruitis so very 
expensive. A well-arranged centrepiece of this fruitis 
certainly beautiful, and of course no dining room is 
quite complete without fruit for decoration. 
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Few salesrooms can boast of a more complete show- 
ing of dinnerware than that of George F. Bassett & Co., 
72 Park Place, covering as it does such a wide range of 
styles and decorative arrangements. Three attractive 
patterns are the ‘‘ Sherwood,’’ ‘’ Springtime’’ and 
‘*Chester,’’ each of which has registered a distinct suc- 
cess at retail. They are all designed along original 


lines that are quite refreshing. 
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Not since wrought iron has been in vogue has it 
attained the popularity that it is enjoying right now. 
Dealers who cater to a fastidious clientele will find a 
new line at the salesroom of Ferdinand Bing & Co.’s 
Successors, 67-69 Irving Place, that will meet their 
needs. Some of the items are reproductions of quaint 
and charming old things that were in use years and 
years ago, and are still used to some extent in English 
homes. There are toasters with very long wrought 
iron handles and fancy covers for popping corn, and 


Salem frizzler sets, consisting of a long bar for baking 
apples and cooking other things of a similar character 
in the fire-place; cute little fire-lighters, and Worcester 
garden bells of brass hung in substantial-appearing 
wrought-iron holders. 


Unquestionably one of the richest creations turned 
out by the Edmonson Warrin studio in a long while is 
a new table centerpiece consisting of a plate and an ef- 
fective flare-shaped vase in an elaborate rock crystal 
cutting finished at the edge of the items with a silver- 
encrusted band. ‘I‘he effect of a plate filled with fruit, 
and a vase with flowers when shown in such charming 
receptacles as these is beyond words. Either of the 
articles may also be used separately. Another item is 
a straight-sided and slightly-flared low bowl and plate 
which may be put to various uses. This is shown in 
an engraved pattern of exquisite beauty. The border 
is in a trellis effect with a continuous leaf design so ex- 
pertly applied that it has the appearance of actually 
being entwined around the lined bands forming the 
trellis. This article is also further adorned with silver- 
encrusted edges. These, as well as other new things, 
may be seen at the factory, 49-55 Wooster street, or at 
the salesroom of Justin Tharaud, 25 West Broadway. 


OBITUARY. 


ICHARD M. COLGATE, president of Colgate & 
Co., died on Wednesday, aged sixty-five. He 

was the grandson of the founder of the concern. He 
was much interested in charitable work in the Or- 
anges, N. J., where he lived, and had membership in 
numerous clubs. His company was a large purchaser 


of crockery and glass. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
September 18, 1919, 


ROTTERDAM 
Str. Soestdyk, Sept. 11. 
1035 packages toysand earthenware........ Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
30 2 COWS strc ic chaisteie ci MertnIne ove lo «sie eiaietetlelsies W V Doorn 
1 oe SARs oc. Ce On Soc Dost & Brandt 
16 oe earthen warelaen gemmeiies «.<. o'er: W V Doorn 
9 ee RE Rc cose. tonite C B Rouss 
GENOA 
Str. Re d'Italia, Sept. 12. 
13 packages glassware ...... ieliasidhe 3 2/0is American Express Co 
FOWEY 
Str. Tokushima Maru, Sept. 16. 
130 packages china Clay... <)cremrertasrdrie << Hammill & Gillespie 
381 ae ft 5 LroReMenEte Glsical ls @ 2! seks Moore & Munger 
121 . BET Go) 3 20'S ROR CREM J W Higman Co 
114 ih ce siete a Peeeneee ecerciare ones oydtaetie tars Baring Bros 
209 ee 5) OL eee aia s Sisto cron J Richardson Co 
421 : aol RSET Gie ae ies Perkins-Goodwin Co 


LIVERPOOL 
Str. Celtic, Sept. 16. . 
35 packages earthenware ............« Rolarererae aetna W S Pitcairn 
1 as SSUES ies <5 Bens rica aioe Gimbel Bros 
Pore amor Ie J Wanamaker 


4 ae ee 

4 uk 1 RSs «+ < cA aTe RE nce ete Alpers & Mott 
72 ; Sie: TS <5. « Seumermopemes cites Maddock & Miller 
36 s "Se AMS 3 «+ oie Semen tate eee G F Bassett & Co 
17 ve APM Conon anoeteitas- Butler Bros 
27 “ ES DUTIES Gre. soca pete, dprtereienela cee ae E Boote 
7 4 OL MGRAS’, Jovca «id Sic ous erate ohattle WaeTee J Davison 
33 oe ee 8 ON on ee He A J Fondevilie & Co 
20 ‘s Sh SABER oy. «ela sled Rowland & Marsellus Co 
5 Be Soe MEMMMc crac » os, acormrere emits Meakin & Ridgway 
19 a ee — Se Amare 5 oc H C Edmiston 
36 +t chinawareemtn. «+0 S ovasa) se (070,84 eR W S Pitcairn 
28 we glasswarecmercs =. sce aaa Meakin & Ridgway 

HAVRE 
Str. La Touraine, Sept. 15. 
4 packages: tOyS an. o: meer nae meeieene Association D G Co 
4 oe A ORIN Ade PRD Oneonta - H C Kuyder & Co 
3 Be BO SERB A80 AEE odie ia 6 Selchow & Righter 
6 a Oar, o.ci ethers co “ss weitere cere cnscete Raney J Munroe & Co 
2 - OOS Pugh i ae sac kesette ieee Cee ee E Stegman 
1 “s Slassware Jaen asi. oleeine = ofe S04 aiakorejneraie Snows, Ltd 
Str. France, Sept. 15 | 
2 packages toys sage. sanwins oa oe aie ere nee Strechert & Co 
4 fs ee AES. COPA tS teencedod Stone & Downer Co 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Str. Adriatic, Sept. 13. 
9 packages’ porcelain: em... .senle. eo eee Duveen Bros 


A MENACE TO THE TRADE. 


ATERERS have always rented crockery and glass- 

ware to their patrons. Now an ambitious individ- 

ual in Syracuse purposes to open a regular crockery 

store in connection with his restaurant and catering 

business, and will rent or sell, just as his customers 
may require. 

Such an establishment might easily work great in- 
jury to the regulardealers. After acertain number of 
rentals of a dinner service the caterer would have made 
sufficient money on it to permit its being sold ’way 
under the market and yet bring its owner a swinging 
good profit. 


“HOW FAR A LITTLE CANDLE THROWS 
ITS BEAMS!” 


HE value of the CROCKERY AND GLAsSs JOURNAL as 
an advertising medium may be gathered from the 


following : 
BUITENZORG (JAVA), July 17, 1919. 
Messrs. E. W. HAmMonp Co., NEw York. 

DEAR Srrs: Having read the CrockERY AND 
GLAss JOURNAL of May 30, 1918, I should like to be in- 
formed about the price of six pieces of plates with the 
flags of ‘‘Old Glory and Her Allies’’ in colors, as shown 
on the title page. 

I shall be glad to receive at the same time a de- 
tailed catalogue of your dinner and glassware. 

Yours very truly, L. VAN’ LINGEN. 
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A reduction in working hours and 

Pittsburgh and an increase of five per cent in wages 

Vicinity has been granted glassworkers in 

the iron mold department as a re- 

sult of a three days’ conference in the offices of the 

Glass Association here last week. The old working 

rule of a ‘‘turn’’ being four and a half hours has been 

reduced to four hours flat. The workers contended 

they could turn out as much in four hours as they did 

under the old rule, but the manufacturers questioned 

this, and said that if so someone had been “‘lying down 

on the job.’’ Inthe caster place department a slight 
increase was also granted. 


On Wednesday of this week wage conferences be- 
gan between manufacturers and workers in the paste 
mold, pressed blanks for cutting and off-hand shops. 
Thursday discussions were to be taken up between 
manufacturers and workers in the cutting departments. 


With a reduction of hours being granted, which 
manufacturers believe will result in a decreased pro- 
duction, and increased wages, it is believed that the 
selling lists of some lines of glassware will have to be 
revised. While the workers are not being granted the 
advances asked for at the opening of the Atlantic City 
conference, it is not clear how the manufacturers will 
be able to maintain present selling lists. 


It is the general opinion of glass manufacturers in 
this district that fall business with all concerns wiil be 
the greatest the factories ever experienced. Mail 
orders are very heavy. The few salesmen on the road 
are forwarding good business for general lines, and 
some of the factories are practically solid up for two and 
three months ahead. 


The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. has 
brought out a stamped metal street car pocket disk- 
holder which is having a large localsale. he carfare 
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here is seven and a half cents if you have a disk; ten 
cents if you have not. The little disk proved hard to 
handle; hence the holder. The item is patented. 


Traffic managers of local glass factories advise of 
a shortage of freight cars for through bulk packing. 
This is due, it is said, to the requirements of the West 
at this time for cars for grain movement. Some delay 
is likely to result in the forwarding cf large orders be- 
cause of this. 


Blanks for cutting continue in very heavy demand. 
Cutters report large orders from jobbers and depart- 
ment stores for quick delivery, for both popular- and 
high-priced patterns. The season gives promise of 
being one of the most active the trade has ever experi- 
enced. 


Inquiries for hotel space here during the January 
Exposition continue. The Ft. Pitt Hotel management 
this week said that there would probably be 150 exhi- 
bits at this hotel alone. The Chatham, Anderson and 
the Colonial-Annex will.also have a number of displays. 


Managers of glassware departments in local stores 
are reporting a heavy demand for both gas and electric 
portables. -The manufacturers of these lines say that 
electric distributing: companies are also placing very 
liberal orders for delivery as soonas possible. Several 
gas companies have also been in the market of late 
placing requirements for early delivery. 


Buyers here of late were Joseph Levy, for the 
Lewis & Neblett Co., Cincinnati; Messrs. Bourbon and 
Downs, for the George H. Bowman Co., Cleveland; 
Mr. Swartz from the Cleveland store and Mr. Wright 
from the Toledo store of the Bowman Co. 


The transfer books of the Central Glass Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., will close October 5 for the pay- 
ment of a three per cent cash dividend on October 15, 
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NEW YORK, SEPT. 18, 1919. 


ERMAN china and toys are now openly displayed 

by importers and are selling rapidly at prices 

which cover the storage charges and other expenses, 
yet are low compared with other kinds. 


ERCHANTS who are making big profits are not 

willing to reduce prices and make less, and those 

who are not securing such pref.ts are raising prices in 

order to get them. There you have one of the secrets 
of the prevailing high cost of commodities. 


le is useless to speculate on what Congress will do 

about the tariff. It seems to be forgotten that a 
commission has been appointed to make recommenda- 
tiens to Congress on all tariff matters. This commis- 
sion is at work, but is not likely to report at this ses- 
sion. Besides, Congress has its hands full in other 
directions. 


HE death of Baron Morimura takes out of the world 

a remarkable man. He was the only commoner 

of Japan raised to the peerage. He was a philanthro- 

pist, giving large sums of money to establish schools 

and seminaries, and did much to further the Christian 

religion in Japan. Personally he was a man of much 

dignity, but yet democratic. No one could meet him 
without feeling that he was above the ordinary. 


HE number of buyers who have learned that Bar- 
clay street, Park Place, Murray and Chambers 
streets are only fifteen minutes away from the up-town 
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hotel district this season is remarkable. They are 
combing the market for goods, and some of them who 
have neglected the Down-town District in the past are 
now renewing their acquaintance. Buyers who have 
not been down-town for years have been seen in the 
lower district within the rast month. 


PERSONAL. 


MONG the buyers who come to New York few are 
better known and liked than Silas Ichenhauser, of 
Evansville, Ind. He is a good business man, and in 
business hours is “‘right on the job.’’ Away from bus- 
iness he is what is known as a ‘‘good sport.’’ He 
loves his business next to his family; and then comes 
dancing. He surely does like to dance. Those who 
have seen him at the functions of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh say that heis simply untiring. In 
conversation with him on Monday he told of a dance 
he attended on an excursion boat on the Ohio river. 
He had a bad cold at the time. It was a warm night, 
and he perspired freely, and found that his cold had 
left him before the night was over. He believes that 
a new system of therapeutics could be evolved in which 
dancing would be one of the foremost remediai agents. 
He knows positively that it will cure colds. 


bs 


R. F. Boonton and Mrs. Boonton, of Culpepper, 
Va., were buying in the market last week. ‘They are 
doing a wonderful business which is only curtailed by 
lack of goods. 

bd 


After a long sojourn in New York, Chas. J. 
Dooley, buyer for the Cowell & Hubbard Co., Cleve- 
land, left for home Jast week. He says that the new 
store for which he has been buying, and which is so 
far completed that it is hoped it may be opened early 
in the spring, will be the handsomest and most up-to- 
date establishment between New York and Chicago. 
While here he stayed at the Waldorf-Astoria, and it so 
happened that Gen. Pershing was there at the same 
time. Lots of pranks were played by the guests in 
which the General was supposed to figure, and Dooley 
was aroused early one morning to be informed that 
Gen. Pershing desired an interview with him. 


og 


Fred. Schmidt, proprietor of “‘Brinsmaid’s,’’ Des 
Moines, Iowa, who was here just a month ago, was 
again in town last week placing import orders. He 
says that there is a big call for the better class of 
goods, people seemingly having plenty of money. As 
an instance he said he displayed a fireless cooker sell- 
ing for $25. A few minutes after it had been put in 
the window an Italian laborer carrying his pick and 
shovel stopped to look atit. Fetching his wife, they 


came into the store, asked a few questions, and paid for 
it from a roll of bills so big as to make the salesman’s 
eyes bulge. 

oa 

Dave Jenkins—good old Dave, of Kokomo, Ind.— 

showed his smiling face in New York last Friday. He 
is an old-time glassmaker and erstwhile State Senator. 
He has hosts of friends here, and his visits are all too 
few and his sojourns all too short. Like all people 
from the West, he likes sea food, and it gave great 
pleasure to Thos, G. Jones to entertain him at ‘‘Billy 
the Oysterman’s.’’ 
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Ernest D. Garrison, buyer for Sanger Bros., Dal- 
las, Texas, has returned home after a visit to New 
York of nearly three weeks. As he buys china, glass, 
toys, housefurnishings and several other lines, it is a 
wonder he finished in three weeks. One order that he 
placed is probably a record-breaker— £200,000 worth of 
vacuum cleaners. Mr. Garrison has been with the 
firm forty years, starting in asa boy of nine. When 
he made his first application for work he was turned 
down because he was too small. A fortnight later he 
again applied, and again was told that he was not big 
enough. After three more visits he succeeded in con- 
vincing them that he was not too sma!l, and because of 
his persistency they took him on. They evidently did 
not make any mistake. 


E. W. Hammond left on Monday night for a visit 
to the factories. He will goto East Liverpool, Mor- 
gantown, and possibly Cleveland, returning the last of 
the week. 

bd 


Henry Witte had a narrow escape from serious in- 
jury last week. As he came up out of the subway at 
Twenty-third street and started to cross the street to 
his office an automobile standing at the curb suddenly 
started to back up and knocked him to the ground be- 
tween the rear wheels. With the exception of a 
slight bruise on his right knee, he was not hurt, how- 
ever, although a good deal shaken up. 


fe 
John Hawtkorn, manager of the china department 
at Wanamaker’s New York store, arrived home last 
week from a trip to England, France and Italy. 


. ye 
Geo. B. Jones, accompanied by Mrs. Jones, left 
New York this week for along pleasure trip. From 
Chicago they will go to Winnepeg, Vancouver, and down 
the coast to San Francisco, and do the Grand Canyon 
onthe way home. They expect to be gone about six 
weeks. 
fe 


Oscar S. Straus has agreed to represent the Fair 
Price Committee on its sub-committee of wholesale 
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meat dealers. The public will be pleased at this, as 
Mr. Straus’s ability and integrity assure a fair deal. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; hé, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


F Weill, hf, B Nugent & Bros, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fourth ave. 

E H Zeller, t, Wm Koch Importing Co, Baltimore. 
Imperial. 

J M Postley, hf, American Wholesale Corp, Balti- 
more. 324 Fourth ave. 

C W Sprowls, hf,c, J Shillito Co, Cincinnati. 
Fourth ave. 

W A Mahaffey, hf, and C W Schwartz, t, Boggs & 
Buhl, Pittsburgh. 1140 Broadway. 

F L Allen, s, Stewart & Co, Baitimore. 
37th. 

L J Wagner, t, J N Adam & Co, Buffalo. 
37th. 

E A Rood, c, Foster, Stevens & Co, Grand Rapids. 
McAlpin, 

A L Terwilliger, c, Phillip H Stevens, Hartford. 

A J Tourangeau, c, Henry Morgan & Co, Mon- 
treal. Grand. 

J Levy, c, Lewis & Neblett Co,.Cincinnati. 
land. 

F P Walsh, hf, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia. 230 Fifth ave. 

J C Miser, E Malley Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Grand. 

H D Johnson, t, and C H Clark, hf, Howland D 
G Co, Bridgepcrt, Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 

E J Vogt, hf, T W Dunn & Co, Grand Rapids. 
Pennsylvania. 

H C Meyer, hf, WC Meyer & Sons, Pittsburgh. 
Commodore. 

R Niehaus, c, Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney D 
G Co, St Louis. 225 Fifth ave. 

J H McKeos, hf,g,t, Dutton’s Roxbury Store Co, 
Boston. Latham. 

D A Deady, c,g, H L Boughton’s Store, Catskill, 
N Y. - Continental. 

Wm Hodges, hf, Wm Hodges & Co, Philadelphia. 
Park Avenue. 

W Mosher, hf, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co, Roch- 
ester, N Y. 432 Fourth ave. 

S M Wilkes, c,g,1l,S M & E H Wilkes & Co, 
Laurens, SC. Collingwood. 

K M Walsh, t, Henry Morgan & Co, Montreal. 
Imperial. 

H Cole, hf, Wilmington Furniture Co, Wilming- 
ton, NC. Heraldsq. 


A H Weitzleben, hf, Marshall Field & Co, Chi- 
cago. 1107 Broadway. 
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THE LAMP SITUATION. 


O change has taken place in the local strike of lamp 
workers. As we go to press the men arestill out, 
and both sides are standing pat. ; : 


CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


FRANCE. 


AST week we reported the arrival home of Chas. 
Vogt after an absence in France of four months. 
He reports that there is a slight improvement in condi- 
tions and such good prospects of a return to a normal 
status that the manufacturers are feeling encouraged. 
While the shortage in coal and raw materials is still a 
big handicap, there has been some imprevement in the 
fuel supply. The greatest obstacle is in the attitude of 
the workers. There is a large Socialistic element 
among them and they seem to be going on the principle 
that the world owes them a living; consequently many 
of them will not work. ‘Those who have been in the 
army and do go back to work are not up to the markin 
efficiency. After years in the trenches the confinement 
of the shops is oppressive, and they do not accomplish 
as much as formerly. But every day shows an im- 
provement in this direction. Production is the essen- 
tial thing in the potteries, and the manufacturers are 
hoping that by the first of the year a much larger out- 
put will be possible. 


J. H. Venon arrived home on the Touraine Tues- 
day afternoon after a visit to France and Sweden, and 
confirms the reports of other European visitors. In his 
opinion coal is the commodity needed more than any- 
thing else to increase the production of French china. 
There are many idle people in Limoges wto could ob- 
tain work if they desired it; but they are tired, and 
want rest and recreation after their war experiences. 
Another drawback is that the shoe industry, always 
large in Limoges, has grown to great proportions since 
the war began, and as better wages are paid by the 
shoe manufacturers many potters have gone over to 
that business. Capt. Venon has been abroad in the ser- 
vice of the Red Cross for practically two years although 
he was home in May fora short stay. He did a lot of 
good work, and the French Government paid him many 
compliments. He looks well, and comes back prepared 
to go to work with all his old-time vigor. 


ENGLAND. 


On Saturday of last week, Frank S. Warrin, with 
Maddock & Miller, who has been abroad for several 
weeks, arrived home on the Adriatic. He says there 
has been a slight improvement in quantity production, 
but that the men are listless, independent, and not in- 
clined to do their best, and are continually making de- 
mands for more pay and fewer hours. The home de- 
mand is large and increasing, while the colonies are 
demanding goods. Many of the latter have been shut 
out for four years or more, and are absolutely without 
Coal is still scarce and high, and raw materials 
Hopes are 


wares. 
are difficult to obtain at advancing prices. 
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entertained that by the first of the year the labor un- 
rest will be quieted. In conversation with an exporter 
on the steamer who has large interests in Russia he was 
told that the Bolsheviki were now fighting among 
themselves and that the end of misrule was in sight. 
As soon as normal conditions return there will be an 
unprecedented demand for all kinds of commodities. 
Russia needs everything, and England will be called 
on for immense quantities of crockery and glass aimost 


at once. 
JAPAN. 


M. Otani, of Mogi, Momonoi & Co., who has re- 
cently returned from a four months’ visit to Japan, 
says: ‘‘Labor is now getting three times what it re- 
ceived before the war. Different classes of work are 
paid for, as they are here or in any other country, ac- 
cording to the skill required, but a dollar a day was 
considered good pay for the average workman before 
the war. Men who received that amount then are now 
getting three dollars, and are striking for more. In 
addition they include a ten-hour day in their demands. 
The same restless situation among the laboring classes 
exists there aselsewhere. Transportation, or, Ishould 
say, lack of transportation, is another problem that is 
a source of considerable trouble. In order to get ship- 
ping accommodations it is necessary to engage space 
three months in advance. With all these contributing 
elements, merchandise arriving from Japan is sure to 
be at least fifty per cent higher.’’ 


ELEVATOR ETIQUETTE. 


NUMBER of the up-town crockery men are én office 
buildings which house many other firms, and the 
elevators are in constant use. 

. The selfishness, not to say hoggishness, of the ma- 
jority of the passengers is astounding. They stand as 
near the gate as they can; and resent the attempts of 
others to get in, or of those in the back of the car to 
get out. 

Indifference to the rights of others has come to be 
accepted as a matter of course in the cars of the ele- 
vated and subway; but it would seem that elevator 
manners could be bettered. Is it any wonder that, by 


reason of having to combat these ill-bred persons, 
otherwise decent people gradually become equally im- — 


polite ? 


IMPORTS FROM STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


HE exports of earthenware and china from Stoke- 


on-Trent, England, to the United States during 
the month of August amounted to 425,928, being a de- 
crease of 416,951 compared with the same month of 
1918. ; 


* — 
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The various local unions affiliated 
with the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters have ratified the 
settlement of the two-year wage 
agreement, and at the same time extended a vote of 
thanks to the Brotherhood Conference Committee. 
While this ratification was not at all necessary, as the 
committee had full power to act, the action of the dif- 
ferent locals shows that the adjustments received by 
‘the employees through the wage discussions have been 
-satisfactory to the rank and file. Here and there an 
expression is heard such as: ‘‘We did not expect a full 
twenty-five per cent increase,’’ and ‘‘ What we received 
is better than nothing.’’ Generally speaking, however, 
‘the pottery workers appear content with the new condi- 
tion of affairs, and if they will but give a greater pro- 
‘duction in return the manufacturers will be more than 
pleased. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


* * 


A member of Loeb Bros. Co., Mexico City, made 
his first trip to the local pottery market last week and 
left considerable business. He spoke interestingly of 
conditions in Mexico, and said that American merchan- 
dise was gaining in favor there. 

4 * * 

Among buyers here recently were Sid. A. Condict, 
Sedalia, Mo; Mr. Hager, of Hager Bros., Hartsville, 
Tenn.; Guy C. Robinsou, for Kinney & I.evan, Cleve- 
land, O.; Joseph Levy, for the Lewis & Neblett Co., 
Cincinnati; Morris Bergman and Joseph H. Swartz, 

New York City. 


2 * 


A shorage of packers in the local district continues. 
“Many firms could employ additional forces if they were 
_ obtainable. 


* = 


' Charles C. Ashbaugh, of the West End Pottery Co., 
is one of the incorporators of the new Community Bank 
‘soon to be op2ned here. 


* * 


Two East Liverpool boys marched in the Pershing 
| Day parade at New York—Laird H. Smith, a son of 


ty 


and West Virginia territory exceeds shipments. 


Zed T., salesman for the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co., 
who enlisted nearly two and a half years ago and re- 
turned with the First Division, and Ray McNicol, ware- 
houseman for the T. A. McNicol Pottery Co. 

Letters are being received by pottery manufactur- 
ers inquiring as to what space they will desire in Pitts- 
burgh during the January Exposition. Rates quoted 
show little, if any, change from the schedules in effect 


last season. 
* * 


Several of the larger Chicago scheme houses have 
sent-some very heavy business into the local district 
recently. One of them, which has not been very active 
during the last two years, has been a heavy buyer of 
sets. All the goods are wanted for current year de- 
livery. 

* * 

It is interesting to note how closely buyers for the 
jobbing trade and department store interests have been 
watching the trend of events in the pottery industry. 
A few buyers had placed business during August in the 
hope that it would be shipped before October 1. Since 
the announcement of the wage conference they have 


' increased their specifications and asked for shipment 


of the entire order any time before December 15. 
. + 
“Tf we can get the merchandise we can handle two 
cars of decorated ware weekly from your plant,’’ said 
a letter from a large Eastern buyer received here late 


last week. 
. 7 


As a rule, the volume of new business being re- 
ceived by pottery manufacturers in the Eastern Ohio 
The 
manufacturers are going to the limit of their ability to 


increase production and get shipments started, but the 


volume of orders in hand is such that in many cases 
they are simply “‘buried in business.’’ 


* * 


A decided improvement in transportation facilities 


was reported here during the past week. All embar- 
goes have been practically lifted, and shipments are 
leaving the district in good time. Considerable ware 
packed and held up on account of transportation 
troubles has been started out. 


METROPOLITAN VISITORS. 


FTER spending several days in New York ona buy- 
ing visit, George Hallgren, buyer for AlJbert Pick 
& Co , Chicago, left for home last Saturday. 
. 4 od 

E. A. Road, buyer for Foster, Stevens & Co., 
Grand Rapids, who arrived in the city the latter part of 
last week, is registered at the Prince George. 

€ # 

J. E. Shepherd, salesmanager for the Wellington 
Glass Co., Cumberland, Md., who has been here for 
several days consulting with the Horace C. Gray Co., 
the concern’s local representatives, left for home on 
Monday. Mr. Shepherd is one of the youngest mana- 
gers of sales in the business. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Macheth-Evans Glass Co., and has been 
with the Wellington plant for only three months, but 
the mannerin which he is said to keep the line moving 
easily places him in the Al class. Aside from his bus- 
iness ability, he is possessed of a very genial person- 
ality and makes friends wherever he goes. 

Rudolph Lorber, head modeler at the S. A. Weller 
factory. Zanesville, O., was here this week consulting 
with Chas. H. Taylor, the concern’s New York repre- 


sentative. 
* Pod 


F. S. Parlee, of the Cassidy Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
arrived in New York this week to place import orders. 
E. W. Ebling, Wm. Reuss and O. Jenssen, of Eb- 
ling & Reuss, Philadelphia, were here all the week 


placing import orders. é 


Harry Lowengart, with M. Sellers, Portland, 
Seattle and Spokane, is back in New York. He started 
for home three weeks agu and somewhere in Wisconsin 
met Harry Morse, also with the firm. and turned about. 
He now purposes to go home next week. If he leaves 
on the date he has set it will be just nine weeks since 
he left the Coast. 


t 2 


Phillip Schaeffer, with Adam, Meldrum & Ander- 
son Co., Buffalo, is in town. During the war he was 
made manager of one of the other departments, but re- 
cently returned to his old position as buyer of china, 
glass and housefurnishings. 


* 


R. Niehaus, buyer for Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
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Barney, St. Louis, who had been in New York tor two 
weeks, left for home on Wednesday. 

H. B. Harris, C. B. Nash and Mrs. Doolittle are 
here placing import orders for Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. 


* . 


C. P. Reddrop, of Brown-Reddrop, who control 
the output of the Bedford (O.) China Co., was in town 
this week. He says the pottery is on full and turning 
out goods regularly and making prompt deliveries. 

A.J. Tourangeau, of Henry Morgan & Sons, 
Montreal, arrived in town on Monday, accompanied by 
his wife. They had motored down by way of the 
Adirondacks, and left Thursday for Boston; thence 
home by way of the White Mountains. 


POTTERS’ WAGE AGREEMENT. 


HE official text of the two-year wage agreement 

between the United States Potters’ Association 

and the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters fol- 
lows: 

Except as modified by the changes indicated below, 
the 1917 Agreement and supplements are hereby reaf- 
firmed in all conditions and provisions, to remain in — 
force until October 1, 1921, with the proviso that if by 
January Ist, or later, the cost of living has continued to 
increase, it is understood that this agreement may be 
reopened by the Natiunal Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
ters, and the United States Potters’ Association through 
its Labor Committce will give consideration to their ap- 
plication for a reopening. 

A general increase of five per cent is hereby 
granted to all branches of the general ware trades. It 
is understood that the five per cent increase applies on 
the present plusage, making the total increase to the 
different branches as indicated below : 

Turners, from 35 per cent to 4134 per cent. 

Handlers, from 35 per cent to 4134 per cent. 

Casters, from 35 per cent to 4134 per cent. 

Dishmakers, from 40 per cent to 47 per cent. 

Dishmakers, hotel dishes and bakers, from 50 per 
cent to 51% per cent. 

Pressers, from 45 per cent to 52% per cent. 

Stickers-up, from 45 per cent to 52% per cent. 

Moldmakers, net scale, from 20 per cent to 26 per 
cent. 

Moldmakers, china plants, net scale, from 30 per 
cent to 36}2 per cent. 

Dippers, from 35 per cent to 4134 per cent. 

Glost kilnmen, from $2.90 to $3.05 per K D. 

Bisque kilnmen, from $2.90 to $3 05 per K. D. 

Bench bosses, from $3 50 to $3 65 per K. D. 

Apprentice kilnmen— first three months, per day, 
from $3.50 to $3 70. Balance of first year, per K. D., 


from $2.25 to $240. Second year, der K. D., from 
$2.50 to $2.65. Third year, journeyman rate. 


Saggermakers, free clay, from 35 per cent to 41% 
per cent. 

Where saggermaker does the mauling, from 36 per 
cent to 42 4-5 per cent. 

Saggermakers working on sagger machine, from 
72 cents per hour to 75 3-5 cents per hour. 

Packing crates, boxes and other packages paying 
less than 10 cents each under the provision of 1915 
scale, from 32% per cent to 39% per cent. 

All other packages, from 55 per cent to 6234 per 
cent. 

Packing day wage, from 5634 cents per hour to 75 
cents per hour, or from $5.10 to $6 75 per day of nine 
hours. 

Apprentice packers, day wage—first year, prevail- 
ing price for unskilled labor, with a minitnum of $3.30 
per day. Second year, journeymen, less 10 per cent. 
Third year, journeyman rate. 

Piecework—First year, 20 per cent off. Second 
year, ten percent off. Third year, journeyman rate. 

Warehousemen—First year, prevailing price for 
unskilled labor with a minimum of $3 30 per day of 
nine hours. Second year, $4 per day of nine hours. 
Third year, $4.25 per day of nine hours. After third 
year, journeyman rate, $5.00 per day of nine hours. 

Glost drawers, women, per kiln, from $1.65 to 
$1.75. 

Bisque drawers, women, per kiln, from $1.75 to 
$1.85. 

Glost dressers, per day, $1.95 to $2 05. 

Bisque brushezs, per day, from $2 to $2.10. 

Dipper’s helpers, per day, from $2.05 to $2.15. 

Stampers, per day, from $2 to $2 10. 

Glost dressers—contract—add 5 per cent to present 
price. 

Decorating kilnmen, add 5 per cent to present 
wages. 

Decorators, add 5 per cent to present wages. 

: Kiln drawers, men, drawing glost and bisque kilns, 
from 65 cents per 100 cubic feet to 68 cents per 100 
cubic feet. 

CHANGES IN PRICE. 


Individual butters, plain, regular weight, jigger- 
ing, 3 cents per dozen. 

Sauce boats, pressed, 60 cents per dozen. 
Restaurant creams, block handle, cast, 12 cents 
per dozen. 

Block handle tea cups, St. Denis, Baltimore and 
Holland, handling, four cents per dozen. 

Laughlin’s New York tea cups, half thick, hand- 

ling, four and one-half cents per dozen. 

Dairy mugs, handling, eight cents per dozen. 

Cable mugs, turning, 42’s, 7 cents; 36’s, 8 cents, 
30’s, 842 cents, and 24’s, 9% cents per dozen. 

Egg cups, single, made solid, turning, 10 cents per 
dozen. 

Egg cups, double, made solid, turning, 12 cents 
per doz. 

All disputes over the thickness of half-thick hotel 
cups shall be referred to the Standing Committee for 
adjustment. 

Committee shall be appointed to work outa new 
base scale on dishes and bakers on those sizes which 

evidence shows are not paid for in comparison to other 
clay working branches. 

The rate of 50 cents per hour for blocking and 
Casing is hereby cancelled, and the hourly rate for such 
| * shall be adjusted between the moldmaker andthe 
| firm. 
| Clause Six of the Chalfonte Agreement is hereby 
tTeaffirmed with the understanding that no clay worker 
Shall be paid less than 75 cents per hour when working 
Cay wage, 
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Committees shall be appointed to endeavor to work 
out a new size list based on block mold measurements. 

The saggermaker’s helper shall serve three years’ 
apprenticeship. The firm shall pay his wages for the 
first two weeks and he shall remain in the employ of 
the firm until he finishes his trade. 

Where dippers are putting in to exceed one kiln- 
man’s day per hour and the firm finds they are not get- 
ting good results, the firm may insist on the dipper 
working until five minutes tofour. The firm may in- 
sist upon the use of the hook in dipping all flat ware 
above five inch in size and the use of the pin board 
when the dipper is so instructed. 

Wagons and trucks shall be packed by recognized 
packers when the goods are for a customer. 

When packers are required to wait for work they 
shall be paid for all time lost in excess of fifteen min- 
utes at the rate of 75 cents per hour. 

When kilnmen are required to wait for kilns or 
materials they shall be paid for all time lost in excess 
of fifteen minutes. 

It is agreed that the firm shall assume the expense 
of sweeping the shops. Sweeping to be done at times 
when most convenient, with due consideration being 
given to the welfare of the employees It is further 
agreed that employees will give their fullest co-opera- 
tion in an effort to keep their places of employment 
clean and sanitary by keeping their tools and benches 
clean, emptying cutting boxes into the chute before 
they overflow, and by seeing that all clay scraps are 
placed in the chute, not thrown at it. 

All manufacturers are requested that before the 
begianing of cold weather to have all openings arcund 
window frames plastered up, that windows be repaired, 
and where necessary storm windows installed, and that 
at least two pot stoves be installed for each kiln crew, 
where other means of heating are not available. That 
all roofs and floors be kept in good condition. 

When bisque kilns are fired with coal they shall 
not be lighted when the men are working if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it and notreduce production. Ifdue con- 
sideration is not given to the health of the men the 
shop committee may take the matter up with the firm, 
and if they fail to reach an understanding the question 
may then be referred to the Standing Committee for 
adjustment. 


NO BRITISH EMBARGO ON GERMAN GOODS. 


RITISH toymakers, fearing German competition, 
asked the Government to impose a three-year em- 
bargo on imported goods. Sir Auckland Geddes, Min- 
ister of National Service and Reconstruction, tells them 
that the Government will not consent to an embargo. 


Certain conciliatory and reassuring expressions in his 


answer to them, such as that Germany has but few 
manufactured articles ready to export, that she is short 
of raw materials, and that the cost of manufacturing is 
increasing vastly, may be passed over as merely tempor- 
ary, incidental, and politic. The meat of Sir Auck- 
land’s statement is that Germany must get her trade 
started or go down, and that trade with Germany will 
help, not hurt, Great Britain. 

How is Germany to pay her debt to the Entente 
Powers except by producing something for them to 
buy ? asks the ‘‘Times.’’ How are the British.to sefl 


to a nation from which they refuse to buy? ‘The notion 
that foreign trade is a jug-handled arrangement, that 
there can be a seller without a buyer, may be left tothe 
celestial intelligence of the straitest sect of protection- 
ists. 


AT CHICAGO. 


ETAIL trade has been excellent during the week, all 
kinds of goods selling well. The demand is for 
both staples and ornamental! wares. John Ling, man- 
ager of the china and glass department of Mandel 
Bros., says that the fancy goods field has become much 
widened. Where there was formerly only one cus- 
tomer whe could afford an article in the fancy class, 
there are now ten. When it comes to staple merchan- 
dise the great trouble is that the factories are not able 
to produce enough to meet the demand. All are be- 
hind on their orders, and do not seem to be able to 
catch up. 


.] * 


F. T. Renshaw, manager of the Chicago office of 
the United States Glass Co., will leave this week on a 
trip to the main office at Pittsburgh. 
oes 
Out-of town buyers during the week included C. 
H. Nettleton, for the Hamilton Department Store, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Harry Lowengart, for M. Seller & 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Harry McGill, for General Co-op- 
erative Store, Salt Lake City. 
he 
E. A. Hinrichs, representative of the Onondaga 
Pottery Co., 
short vacation trip. 


Syracuse, N. Y., recently returned from a 


Miss Ella Brennan, buyer of crockery and glass- 
ware for Rothschild & Co., will visit some of the East- 


ern potteries next week. 
td * 


One of the features of the market at the present 
time js the excellent demand existing for parchment 
shades. The better grades of these shades find an ex- 
cellent market in the Middle Western stores. 

* + 

Al. Boggs, who formerly represented the Lancas- 
ter Glass Co., and who has been ill at his home for 
some weeks past, is reported much improved. 

H. H. Phillips, manager of the factory of the Uni- 
ted States Glass Co. at Gas City, Ind., was a visitor to 
the city during the past week. 

x * : 

Earl W. Newton, of Earl W. Newton & Associates, 

has returned from a business trip. to’. Northwestern 


oints. 
P . a . 7 


Howard Jenkins, of the D.C. Jenkins Glass Cos 
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Kokomo, Ind., and I. J. Cullins, of the Hocking Glass 
Co., Lancaster, O., were among’ the out-of-town visi- 
tors this week. 


THE TRAVELERS. ‘ 


J. W. French left on Tuesday for his regular fall 
trip West with the samples of John Davison, Inc. 


M. A. Garnsey, of the Japana Specialty Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich., is making an extended trip through the 
Eastern States and will be gone about a month. 


O.L Sutherland left this week fcr his regular 
Western trip in the interest of Morimura Bros, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


x 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the i 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


e 


HELP WANTED. 


‘ 
ANTED—Hotel and restaurant salesman familiar with ~ 
New England trade, for china, glass and silver. Write 
references, experience and salary desired. Address A230, this | ; 
office. i 


z 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Wie FOR 1920—Line of heavy cut glass by manufac- 

turers’ agent with established business in Central States” 
and South. Will guarantee to sell fifty thousand dollars peal 
year. Address A231, this office. 


GENT WANTED.—Old-established firm of china manu- { 
facturers, Longton, Staffs, England, require agent in U.S. 
A. for high-class china novelties, fancy goods and general china, 
Address A232, this office. 


INES WANTED.—Salesmar covering Pacific Coast wants 
line of standard china and dinnerware, stoneware or glass- 
ware, as factory representative. Commission basis. Best refer- 
ences from largest wholesale and retail houses. Guaranteed 
volume sales.- First-classlinesonly, Address A233, this office. — 


Manufacturer, - 


EASELS 


Rubber Covered, Brass and Wire. 


DISPLAY RACKS, WIRE AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING SPECIALTIES. 


KURT HEITLER, _ 


Successor to. Abels & Co., 
221 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Also ‘Direct Factory Representative for several well-known Lines of 
Staple Hardware and Housefuruiehing Specialties. Inquiries Solicited. 
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NEW. “YORK aSEiak 


CONDITION 


The phenomenal demand for goods con- 
New York tinues unabated. The jobbers are here 
in force, and as soon as one goes another 
takes his place. Canada was well represented last 
week, some of the biggest operators in crockery and 
glass having visited the city. Visitors so crowded the 
warerooms that it was at times impossible to attend to 
buyers, some of whom had to wait days to get atten- 
tion. From all appearances the week from Wednesday 
to Wednesday, when our report closes, was as busy a 
week as was ever known among theimporters. There 
was no discrimination. English, French, Japanese 
and German goods were all in demand. 


German houses showing the goods bought before 
the war, and which have been recently received, re- 
port a land office business. 


The Japanese concerns have had such a demand 
that some of them are limiting amounts to their cus- 
tomers. Owing to the oriental demand there is likely 
to be less ware available for this country. 


The French importers are amazed at the requisi- 
tions they are receiving, on top of unfilled orders any- 
where from twelve months to two years behind. It is 
reported that one buyer placed an order for $25,000, 
open price and nodate of shipment. ‘Take the order, 
fill it at your own price, and ship when you can,’’ said 
he. 


The English importers are likewise aghast at the 
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insistent demand. They book orders, but give no 


promise of delivery. 


Nor is this call confined to the importers. Amer- 
ican potters are swamped with orders, and most of 
them refuse to promise any more deliveries this year 


above the orders now on their books. 


Fully as wonderful is the retail trade. The nu- 
merous special sales were almost riots. Never in the 
history of the department stores has such a business 
been done. The goods were marked at low prices— 
some of them lower than they could be bought at 
There was a little bit of fine finan- 
cing done in some cases. Compared with regular rates 
the goods were priced low, but this was attained by re- 
Yet there was left a good margin 


wholesale to-day. 


ducing the profit. 
for the seller. 


It is astonishing how easily people are parting with 
their money these days. American crockery sets that 
before the war were Jooked at twice before they were 
bought at $10 or $12 go quickly now at $25 or more. 
Fine imported service plates that were considered high 
at $10 bring $25 without a murmur. The same is true 
of French and Japanese goods. People must have table 
furnishings; and while they may demur a little when 
the figures are quoted, they end up by having the goods 
sent home. 


The men on the road are sending in generous 
orders for everything that is made in pottery or glass. 
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The jobbing trade all over the country are swamped 
with demands, and are howling for deliveries. Their 
buyers are not only continually in the market to place 
import orders, but visit the warerooms and factories to 
see if by any chance they caninduce shipments. ‘These 
merchants reflect the condition of retail trade all over 
the country. Someof the larger onesare selling a high 
class of trade that they did not dream of soliciting five 
years ago, and no ‘‘cross roads’’ dealer is too small or 
insignificent for them to reach now. Sometimes they 
are amazed at the orders from some little country vil- 
lage of four or five hundred inhabitants. Not only are 
they struck with the size of the order, but they wonder 
at the quality of the goods selected and the prices the 
purchasers are willing to pay. Talk about the poor 
farmers! They are rich to-day. This sort of thing 
cannot go on forever; but it is a pretty sure guess that 
the end is at least two years away. 


% 


The demand for dinnerware, both 
plain and decorated, continues ac- 
tive, and the fact that an increase 
in a 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 
in ptoduction is noticeable 
number of plants augurs well for the orders being filled 
with reasonable promptness. Business for 1920 deliv- 
ery is being placed with a number of manufacturers. 


xy 


All lines of glassware continue in 
active demand. Light cut blown 
and etched ware is in excellent 
movement, with the result that some 
plants featuring these lines are pretty well sold up for 
the time being. Staples are in better request. The 
opening of many new soft drink parlors has created an 
increased demand for this particular line of glassware. 
Transportation facilities are about normal, although 
some slight delay is being experienced in Far West 
shipping. Lighting glassware is in better movement 
now than for many months. 


Pittsburgh ang 
Vicinity 


GOT A MATCH? 


EXT time you ‘‘light up,’’ think of this: About 
10,000 matches are scratched in this country every 
second that passes, and of these ninety-five per cent 
are used by smokers to fire pipe, cigar or cigarette. 
The man whose head for figures turned out that 
information also estimates that the time lost by the 
smokers in lighting matches—not in smoking—is worth 
$513,024 each eight-hour working day. 
He arrives at his estimate by figuring that it takes 
fifteen seconds to scratch a match and use the light, 
and that 213,759 men whose time is worth thirty cents 
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an hour are holding matches at the same time, thus 
losing golden minutes at the rate of $1,068 a minute, 
or $64,128 an hour. 

No cne, so far as wecan learn, has figured out how 
large a percentage of the match-scratchers throw away 
the matches while they are still burning; but it has 
been estimated that a half of the fires which cost the 
United States $250,000,000 a year are caused by such 
carelessness. 


L. S. HINMAN' WINS. 


ae golfers had another fine day’s sport last Thurs- 
day. There was a good attendance and some ex- 
cellent plays. Louis S. Hinman was first, with W. S. 
Pitcairn second. Thos. Smallwood was first in the B 
class. M. Loret, J. Duncan Dithridge and Mr. Mer- 
ford reported no cards. 
MORNING ROUND. 


Class out in gross hdcp net 
A® Owen lees. ccm 51 52 103 v | 96 
A. Peck) Wo eens 50 49 99 7 92 
A) Hinnian ys eer 51 50 101 12 89 
A McFaddin. H. D..49 49 98 3 95 
A Pitcairn Wr Seerre 50 47 97 7 90 
BB) Hamilton, Ga. ae 56 58 114 13 101 
B* Jones. i.1Gln s.r 61 60 121 20 101 
B  Lobsitz/G ences 73 73 146 30 106 
A Miller] Moc cea 50 47 97 3 94 
A OwenswH oan: 60 64 124 15 109 
Acs Pitcainny Gece etre 53 49 102 3) 99 
A Dodgon, Cr Aya. 59 61 120 8 112 
B esSinallwood) sien 58 54 112 17 95 

AFTERNOON ROUND. 

gross net 
Class out in gross hdcp net total total 
B Jones; atari 58 58 116 20 96 237 197 
B. LobsitzZyGeneemeecer 88 65) 153 30 selz3. 299 229 
A MillersgieMens a 54 38 92 3 89 189 173 
A “Owenwlisuoceeen cae 59 48 107 7 100 210 196 
A’ Peck ER aE ee mecve 49 46 95 7 88 194 180 
Al (Hinman eee 54 46 100 12 88 201 177 
A McFadd‘n, H. D..50 44 94 3 91 192 186 
A Pitcairn, W.S..... 52 47 99 7, 92 196 182 
AY | PitcairnaGee were a: 47 41 88 3 85 190 184 
B- Smallwood, T..... 61 53 114 14 97 226 192 

Day, Jtaeeneere ee 62 56) 18 * 18 aes00 

A | Dodson GrAvre 70 sey 3) Saullo 243 227 
A Owens sil. Deer Sley a) 1S 98 237 207 
BS HamiltoniG aes 60 Sule ihe 13 98 225 199 


SIGHT DRAFTS. 


SIGHT draft accepted by the drawee payable at a 
future date, under a ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is a qualified acceptance which the holder may 
refuse to take; but if such an acceptance is taken by 
the holder the drawer and endorsers are released unless 
they have either expressly or impliedly authorized the 
holder to take a qualified acceptance or unless they 
subsequently assent thereto. 


luminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Li&ht- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


F present indications are fulfilled, and there is every 
reason to believe they will be, lamp mnnufacturers 
will be kept busy filling orders right up to the last min- 
ute before the holidays. 
demand for lamps before in the history of the business. 
Every kind and every grade sells, and. buyers say it 
keeps them constantly guessing Low to maintain their 
stocks up tothe necessary standard. Fall wedding busi- 
ness evidences a greater popularity of lamps as gifts 
for the newly-weds than ever—so much so that stores 
which had ordered what they deemed sufficient to carry 
them through the Christmas season already see that 
their stocks will be inadequate; hence many buyers may 
be expected in the market to fill in. 


g 


The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. have 
made a double-barreled hit with their basket design 
semi-indirect bowl and shower shades. Every buyer 
who has seen it has unhesitatingly pronounced it one 
of the most original ideas in illuminating glassware 
seen ina long while. It gave such a good account of 
itself from the start that the concern immediately had 
the design patented as a protection against infringe- 
ment. The bowl was such a good seller that it has 
been made up in a fixture complete and may be had in 
two different color treatments—one in pink with an 
ivory fixture, or green with green-tinted enamel. The 
bowl is shaped like a low basket, the embossed design 
being an excellent reproduction of a basket weave. 
Over this are festooned roses and leaves. The fixture 
was designed especially for the bowl, and carries out 
the same idea in pattern. Charles Kraft, New York 
manager for the concern, is displaying it, together with 
an array of other interesting things in lighting glass- 
ware and lamps, at 35 West Twenty-third street. 


g 


Not only have Gillinder & Sons achieved a reputa- 
tion for lighting glassware of quality, but for exclusive- 
ness of design as well, the latter having been gained 
through giving the trade year in and year out some- 
thing different from what is ordinarily seen. An as- 
semblage of patterns which represent the latest efforts 


There never has been sucha 


of their designers has recently been placed on display 
by Paul L. Zoellner at the concern’s local salesroom, 
224 Fifth avenue, and is causing very favorable com- 
ment. Every type of design is represented, including 
deep etchings, cuttings, hand-painted, embossed and 
other new treatments exclusive with the factory. A 
complete price range enables the dealer to meet the re- 
quirements of any class of trade. 


x” | 


The ‘‘Geisha’’ is one of the many novel ideas in 
lamps created by Ferdinand Bing & Co.’s successors, 
67-69 Irving Place. The dainty little girl figure is 


brightly colored and rests on the base as illustrated, 
and may also be had with a cushion base. It is shown 
with silk or parchment shade. Thelampstands fifteen 
inches high and is as attractive as it is unusual. 


g 

The New York salesroom of Edward Miller & Co., 
68-70 Park Place, is proving a very interesting place 
for buyers to visit these days, with its array of new 
creations. The factory is continually adding tothe dis- 
play. Scarcely a week passes without the arrival of 
two or three new designs to keep the line up to the 
minute, if not atriflein advance. The latest acquisi- 
tion is a dainty desk or piano lamp with special adjust- 
able features that render it one of the most useful of 


any of its type made. It has an attractively-embossed 
base in gold finish, the metal part of the shade forming 
an attractive frame for a rounded oblong glass panel 
offering the choice of three hand-painted designs—a 
lake, woodland scene or poppy pattern. Another lamp 
has an original-shaped_ base in gold finish with fancy 
ornamental pieces, and a metal- and glass hand-painted 
shade in a scenic style that is very beautiful, each panel 
containing a different scene, but so arranged that the 
whole makes a continuous panorama. 
A: 

Cox & Company have just placed on view at their 
salesroom, 1140 Broadway, a brand-new assortment of 
electric and gas shades in graceful designs and origi- 
nal color treatments from the Imperial Glass Co. that 
may well be classed among the best things in this line 
the factory has ever turned out. Three beautiful col- 
ors are shown—rose, emerald and Venetian, all in iri- 
descent effects and frosted finish. Charming tones of 
pink and light green predominate in the first two, with 
other colors and gold in fetching contrast. The Vene- 
Each treat- 
ment is shown in several staple styles as well as de- 
cidedly unusual shapes. 


tian is plain white with iridescent coloring. 


BOSTON BUSINESS NOTES. 


USINESS with the agents continues very active. 
They are somewhat hampered by the shortage of 
goods, production being still held back by the uncer- 
tainty in regard to labor, although there isevery prom- 
ise of an expansion of business activities. The sooner 
the problem of the international credit system is 
solved, the sooner the American financial and indus- 
trial situation will show a decided progress toward 
prosperity. A more optimistic view of business condi- 
tions is steadily on the increase, and there is a fair 
promise of our having the greatest era of prosperity in 
our history. The foreign trade situation is still un- 
satisfactory, due to the unsettled condition of foreign 
exchange. Regardless cf prevailing views to the con- 
trary, international bankers are said to be firmly con- 
vinced that the only solution of the problem facing this 
country is the extension of credit, on a large scale, on 
@ co-operative basis. Otherwise there is danger of 
America having a purely domestic market. 


Buyers visiting the city last week were Thomas A. 
Kelley, for Denholm & McKay Co., Worcester; Ed. L. 
Goss, for A. L. & E. F. Goss, Lewiston, Maine; Miss 
Bell, for the Bell Hardware Co., Derry, N. H.; J. G. 
Nelson, for the F. E. Nelson Syndicate, Manchester, 
N.H.; Mr. Nourse, for the Newport Furniture Co., 
Newport, N. H.; Arthur Ellis, for Almy, Bigelow & 
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Washburn, Salem; Arthur St. Louis, for the James 
Kdgar Co., Brockton; Mr. Doyle, of Doyle Bros., 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Frank Ackerman, assistant buyer with Herbert M. 
Ford for the Mitchell, Woodbury Co., has returned from 
his vacation and resumed his duties last week. 


Mc. Wandman, manager forthe United China Co. , 
of New York City, has opened acrockery store on Port- 
land street. 


J. Masse, of the Masse Specialty Co., who has been 
canvassing in th2 western part of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, returned to the city on Friday. 


Frank R. Martin, of Detroit, Mich., wasin Boston 
Friday. Mr. Martin, although an infrequent visitor to 
the Hub, was none the less welcome. 


Horace P. Hunt, of H. P. & H. F. Hunt, has gone 
to Meriden, Conn., to arrange some business matters 
with the Webster, Briggman Co. 


Miss Lillian Anthony, with Gardner Wilson Co., 
returned last Friday from Maine, where she had been 


canvassing during the week in the interests of Farber 
Bros., of New York. 


OUR TRADEMARKS IN JAPAN. 


‘T‘HRE Supreme Court of Japan, in a suit instituted by 

a Philadelphia manufacturing company for the 
protection of its trademark rights, has handed down a 
decision which must rank as epochal in international 
trade. 

The decision, in unqualified terms, upholds every 
essential of trademark rights guaranteed under Japan’s 
treaty azreement with the United States. It safeguards 
not only American trademark owners, but owners also 
in every other country having similar treaty agreements 
with Japan. It places the spirit of the law of Japan on 
a plane equal to that occupied by Western peoples, and 
it affects, directly and most favorably, manufacturing 
interests involving annual production amounting to 
billions of dollars. 

Every American owner, and, indeed, every other 
owner of a trademark duly registered in Japan, is as- 
sured now that the courts of Japan will give him pro- 
tection in the broad spirit of the treaties and the law. 

The decision should definitely re-establish Japan 
and the Japanese in the esteem of the business world, 
for it is Japan’s formal, lega] announcement that Jap- 
anese trade ethics are identical with those held by 
Western peoples. 
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It is the opinion of glass manufac- 
turers that buyers have at last come 
to realize that no reluction in sell- 
ing lists will take place this season 
and that the sooner orders are placed the quicker they 
will be filled. Here and there has been some holding 
back in anticipating future wants; but since it has be- 
come known that the wages of glass workers are being 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


increased and a reduction in working hours granted at 
the same time, the buyers who have hesitated are now 
anxious to have their orders accepted for quick ship- 
ment. Manufacturers, however, say that orders will 
be shipped only in the order received, but that every 
effort possible will be made to satisfy customers. 


The wage conference between manufacturers and 
workers is stil] on. 
an increase of five per cent on pressed ware, paste 
mold, and offhand blanks, and within the last few days 
the cutting departments have been given an advance of 
ten per cent, and blank makers five per cent in wages 


Last week the men were granted 


and a reduction of fifteen minutes per turn, or thirty 
minutes per day. 


W. T. Hedges, salesmanager for the Pyrex Divi- 
sion of the Corning Glass Co., has sailed for Europe on 
a business mission. Previous to his sailing the factory 
made a shipment of cooking glassware to England of 
an estimated value of about $30,000. Tkis is the 
largest shipment of this kind of ware ever exported by 
an American manufacturer. 


Among buyers here recently were Harry Wheelock, 
of the Wheelock interests at South Bend, Ind., who 
was also at Canonsburg, Pa., buying pottery; Mr. 
Fisher, of.the Fisher Cut Glass Co., Atco, N. J ; Sam- 
uel Shiparo, of the Shiparo Bazaar, Detroit; Mr. Sell- 
bach, for Albert Pick & Co., Chicago. 


Cuc glass manufacturers, especially those who cut 
plain blanks and finish press-cut blanks, are experienc- 
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ing a larger run of orders this season than has been 
the rule for some years. Since early in the summer 
these cutters have been heavy buyers of blanks, and re- 
peat orders have been numerous. Many of the shops 
are now working on designs for 1920, although the lat- 
ter will not be shown the trade until late in December, 
and then for next year's delivery. 


Up to Wednesday of this week sixty-five reserva- 
tions had been confirmed for exhibits at the Ft. Pitt 
Hotel during the Pottery and Glass Exposition. 


A very active demand prevails this season for coin 
gold and enameled decorated blown ware. Those firms 
making a feature of this class of merchandise are about 
sold up for this season. 


A toy that gives promise of having a large sale 
this season is a machine gun made by the Pittsburgh 
It closely resembles the 
real thing and can shoot twenty-five wcoden bullets per 
minute. It is proving very popular with the buyers. 


Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. 


Considerable interest is manifested in this district 
over the merger of the larger glass factories manufac- 
turing milk bottles and similar lines. The deal is the 
largest that has been announced in many-years in the 
glass trade. The two plants of the Travis Glass Co., 
at Clarksburg and Cedar Grove, W. Va., are included 
in the merger. 


Morgan L. Ott, aged ninety-one, a pioneer busi- 
ness man at Wheeling, W. Va., and father of Charles 
B. Ott, vice-president of the Eugle Giass and Mfg. Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va., died at his home at Echo Point, 
near Wheeling, after a few weeks’ illness. 


Hardly a day passes but what manufacturers in 
Both England 
and France are active buyers of our glassware now, 
while orders from Mexico are holding up well. Some 


this district receive orders for export. 


business is also being received from buyers in the Brit- 
ish West Indies and New Zealand. 


Plans for the erection of the new glass factory at 
Shadyside, O., south of Bellaire, by the Wilcox Machine 
Co. are progressing favorably. The principal product 
of this new factory will be containers, and the manu- 
facturing will be by an improved method invented by 
A.C. Wilcox. The Wilcox machine is said to be the 
most important device conceived since the invention of 
the Owens bottle machine. 


Buyers of glassware for local department stores 
announce that practically all holiday stocks have been 
ordered, and in somecases delivered. Intwo instances 
local buyers placed holiday orders for glassware as 


early as last May. 
bs 


The big glass factory of Gillinder 

Port Jervis, N.Y. Bros. was destroyed by fire re- 

cently. About 200 men are 

thrown out ofemployment. The firm estimates its loss 

at $75,000, partially covered by insurance. ‘The plant 

had been operated by the present owners for seven 

years. Plans for rebuilding are said to be under way. 

If the melting pots are not rendered useless by the fire, 
work may be resumed in six weeks. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
September 25, 1919, 


HAMBURG 
Str. Jason, Sept. 9. 
15 packages glassware ... .. Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher 


ee te aE So ae guade hor AH Veith & Co 
13 ne BOC 50 | 4) Se ee eeneta sole tents G Hirsch’s Sons 
13 y % ....New York and Cuba Mail S S Lo 

6 S BC 1k |g Srovetoterctenctareteteporeretenees M J Corbett & Co 

MANCHESTER 
Str. Bovic, Sept. 18. 
62 packages earthenware ....-......cesceserceses W S Pitcairn 
2 by Chinawares cc oem cette actin anette es as 
BRISTOL 
Str. New York City, Sept. 22. 

148 packages china clay ............. ia eis tetetors Moore & Munger 
100 “ SO uy CTeg Se aye eterete teas atone ietercta ters L Knowles & Son 
ldaeeee SO 4 wragerateeeeleeta eloPenets ovate Hammill & Gillespie 
HAVRE 
Str. La Lorraine, Sept. 22. 

3 packages China Ware: sclereiniersietea etree lateleloteietsieierensters A Roberts 
5 a WEEEEMEOMSAG noose a sendoe ae Gimbel Bros 
3 ny glassware . 2.5 se pmleetee + cineierere .....snow’s, Ltd 
3 3 porcelain .-\ <rreeemeer sielerele D C Andrews & Co 
18 ~ LOYD «\- c-cre.s Arorete oiialefele enemy ole tals Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
1 Ye S| cy aie Paige a tohe ANMeENeta Ts "6 olny etets M J Corbett & Co 
1 ae ESO ahs TOON OL ADOOS io00c Gimbel Bros 
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JAPAN 
Str. Toyama Maru, Sept. 19. 
28 packages earthenware........- .....ssec- Redden & Martin 
4 te egal able exis PeROENMTA coc ane R H Macy & Co 
10 us Sb er RSE ian tae AL Tuska Sons & Co 
11 be ie PRMISE rite GUC a . 5,.\- L Bamberger 
58 Hy aa gee a recom National Bank of Commerce 
14 : See 1 crentiotaade tenes te uinten R F Downing & Co 
155 i porcelain ire. sth cee nee Taiyo Trading Co 
15 .: "So Le fie oo avi eee cl oe ee L Wolf & Co 
89 is SO COA aiodc Riper EME eS ts Cee F W Woolworth 
204 be ia PT «| 5 SEAR Pe Morimura Bros 
158 ui eid eR PERIPABRE IO DInC ct oc F M Hill 
20 * Denes 6c le teres AL Tuska Sons & Co 
43 uy at al encys chs vec Me eee Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
22 ue ND eheteScteit Neo Cte ee B Illfelder & Co 
4 ce Oe icra ats SRS oe :»..Haber Bros 
15 wi Slassware face coca ee a ee Onishi & Co 
2 ws LAMPS pects coe eek cote CeCe Katagrin Bros 
61 SS COVS ictgiireiesRiscisleisete eters steer Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
39 Uy een rae OETA @ ORR er 5. 5 Frankel & Sons 
y) i OOM TERS sii nitetnes sce se Ce eee T H Gray Co 
23 ‘ ee eerie es MM 05 52.5 Calumet Mfg Co 
48 Ke BO eis tig tale erste oft eahe sce cle et een Haber Bros 
14 at eran etree tone etek International Banking Corp 
58 he as ssl obo anaieiets 67s vOReEENR ee ...Nadle & Shimmel 
20 "3 Be A SUREAIONS ise go Bbeu: Atlantic National Bank 
11 : et yale joteira'\e cise iS aeons hn eee S Lisk Bros 
12 ns MN aay stiri! cdg theaie x Equitable Trust Co 
36 oe St Re Selah ate ee eo A L Tuska Sons & Co 
40 + St Aigsierccherct ott Dever tots A Steinhardt & Bros 
41 4 CONN BAR sa eleigia'® #2 Keefe Ta oi EE eee Onishi & Co 
5 i BR Cbs ort nd AGS eee c Bernard Judae & Co 
9 a Mav) Telstete level Grete Sano eee F W Woolworth 
ROTTERDAM 
Str. Gorredijk, Sept. 20. ; 
3 packages glasswares-.-h we ence oe W E Flory & Co 
3 x Te ee eters Mein CReEs ces Roe ne D Lisner & Co 
5 “ hg, MN oe Seta ee ee J J Wyle & Bros 
4 a Tee aie de te Ae btS ce ate ee H Wolff & Co 
2 + i ....Lippman, Spier & Hahn 
2 a ei ee Srtonaides cork Royal Jewelry Mfg Co 
8 oe ee OO te 4 MARA 8 W R Noe & Sons 
5 uM earthenwarer. 32s eee Pitkin & Brooks 
1 se POTCelAIn heer ci eee Basket Importing Co 
Str. Nieuw Amsterdam, Sept. 23. 
7 packages glassware.......... ..... Lippman, Spier & Hahn 
5 wy SE ih ciccarerenttn eid 1c aero WR Noe & Sons 
49 Bd RRS 5 ie GABA Fensterer & Ruhe 
14 i ote SNE Seeate. ol etre roe aye Miscellaneous Orders 
4 # earthenware.anc.- ceteris eee E Torlotting 
11 S LOY Ss iver see she eve.c rele iolteletels +c concer C Silverman 
GENOA 
Str. America, Sept. 19. 
19 packages glassware....... ..-+.....- Miscellaneous Orders 
LIVERPOOL 
Str. Port Bowen, Sept. 23. 
3 packages earthenware................... Maddock & {Miller 
2 es cf Sate) Sid amas ....L Straus & Sons 
4 7 BD a.ciate ss ciate s ee See ae J Davison 
8 ee eee TE WS Soe Be econ A J Fondevilie & Co 
7 ub Sp A TUE acdiaic cise ess ie eee anne Alpers & Mott 
3 ae Sea) Mesos tates noptoreia ssl Aan eee E Boote 
3 es SO a lgess Gate ane noe eee T S Todd & Cu 
8 a ee Markos ove Rowland & Marsellus Co 
3 Of ae NS Sot Pa, ee a H C Edmiston 
3 “ glassware. .aitcentuct eee Meakin & Ridgway 
5 Be ee yee hal oad © maelkiard Siereto netoe eae J Davison 
2 ie ee irish CAT ce cae ee Alpers & Mott 
1 ve af 


Snes ter sential ac oceeteleere ete were! ere ote LU DOOLE 


MEXICAN ART POTTERY. 


WO years ago F. A. MceVicar, of McVicar & 
Matthews, Laredo, Texas, who represent Wood & 
McVicar, Burslem, England, and Edward Boote, New 
York, was in Mexico on one of the regular trips which 
he has been making for thirty years. He was detained 
at a railroad junction near Guadalajara for three days 
waiting for a train. With nothing special to do, he 
wandered about the country and came upona half-clad 
Mexican Indian living in a one-room adobe hut, model- 
ing a bottle with his hands, designing the decoration 
as fancy dictated, utilizing for that purpose the vari- 
colored clays which abound in the vicinity, and 
finally finishing it by polishing with a fine-grained 
stone. The man and his family were miserably poor, 
and half starved. Mr. McVicar was struck with the 
beauty of the ware, and it occurred to him that a mar. 


A FAMILY OF POTTERS. FATHER, MOTHER, AND TEN CHILDREN 
—EVERY ONE A POTTERY MAKER. 


ket could be found for it in both Europe and America. 
The Mexican was anxions to sell and willing to work. 
An arrangement was quickly made for all he and his 
family could make, and samples were taken tu England, 
where they sold quickly. Returning to Mexico, addi- 
tional natives were found who could make the ware, 
and now there are upwards of forty families producing 
it, McVicar & Matthews controlling the entire output. 
One of these families is shown in the illustration above. 

Mr. McVicar has brought a number of pieces of 
the ware to New York and is showing them at the ware- 
rooms of Edward Boote. [Illustrations of a few of the 
items on view may be seen by reference to his adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this issue. They are well worth 
seeing. Some of them are as fine as the pieces on ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Art. And,there is no rea- 
son why they should not be, as the family in the picture 
are direct descendents of the Aztecs, and trace their an- 
cestry back to the third century. 

The ware is porous to some extent, the water 
bottles keeping their contents cool at all times by the 


process of evaporation. The designs are pure Aztec. 
They are not painted, the various colors being the 
natural clays worked up and built in separately. The 
items are not molded, turned nor thrown. One of the 
line’s attractions is that no two pieces are alike. The 
potter puts his individuality into each piece. He never 
tries to reproduce it; it is doubtfulif he could. It is a 
wonder how theze people ever attained such proficiency. 
Shapes, ornamentation and colors are thoroughly artis- 
tic. 

Mr. McVicar also discovered some basket makers, 
and arranged to secure their product, and now has 
more than 800 people working for him. While it is 
purely a business proposition with him, it isat the same 
time a big charity to find work for these peasants. 
They are industrious, if not energetic, and sadly in 
need of all they can earn. 

Mr. McVicar says that the reports in the daily 
press about these natives are absolutely untrue. They 
are gentle and quiet. He has moved among them for 
thirty years, never carried a gun, and the only knife 
he ever possessed was one with which to sharpen his 
pencil and trim his finger nails. He has never had the 
slightest trouble. 


PRODUCTION THE ONLY REMEDY. 


Tis not alone in Germany that signs are appearing 
of a new appreciation by ‘‘labor’’ that the one 
remedy for the ills due the high cost of living is to be 
found not in higher wages, but in more work, more 
thrift, and more production. This truth has emphatic 
expression in a letter recently sent by J. T. Brownlie, 
chairman of the Executive Council of the Amalgamated 
Society of British Engineers, to the Secretary of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

In this letter Mr. Brownlie—who is, by the way, a 
labor leader with a long record of often fierce fighting 
in defense of union demands—quotes as highly import- 
ant a statement made not long ago by Mr. Hoover: 
“There is no use of tears over rising prices; they are to 
agreat degree a visualization of insufficient produc- 
tion.’’ And Mr. Brownlie himself writes: ‘‘The mere 
raising of nominal wages, without an increased pro- 
duction in the necessaries of life, is no solution of the 
difficulty.’’ 

He writes, too, that, as labor unions are now more 
powerful than ever before in all their history, so have 
their responsibilities been increased in the same pro- 
portion, and he adds: ‘‘However much we may reject 
the criticism of those who are not trade unionists, we 
cannot evade our responsibilities to the community.’’ 
And the first responsibility, he insists, is to increase 
production. 
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RELIEF IN SIGHT. 


hee so-called Juxury tax is working havoc with the 

crockery trade, and dealers are much exercised 
over Regulation 48, which puts an interpretation on 
Section 902 that conflicts with the new law and affects 
practically everything in pottery except dinnerware. 
As a consequence no one seems to know how to differ- 
entiate between art pottery and commercial gocds, and 
sales are lost every minute of the day. 

David Walker, an experienced Customs lawyer, 
who has been doing good work for Morimura Bros., 
and who has been trying for months to get a préctical 
and harmonizing reading of Regulation 48, has at last 
been promised a hearing at Washington next Monday, 
when he will argue the question. 

It is to be hoped, on behalf of the entire crockery 
trade of the United States, that he will be successful. 
If he is, they will rise up and call him blessed, for 
business in the articles in question may then go on un- 


hampered. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


HAT American pottery and glassware, particularly 
the latter, is in active demand by foreign coun- 
tries is evidenced in many ways—among them the num- 
ber of foreign subscriptions that have come to the 
CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL during the past year. 
They are from all over the world, and have more than 
quadrupled our foreign mail list, which was not incon- 
siderable before. 
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We have consistently predicted that this country’s 
products would be wanted abroad, and have advocated 
the cultivation of this kind of business. Just now, 
when the home market calls for more than the factor- 
ies can supply, there are those who think it is poor 
policy to cater to outside markets. This may be right 
for the present; but the time is coming, and that in the 
not far distant future, when the manufacturers, partic- 
ularly of glassware, will need more business than they 
can get at home. 

Foreign trade is not built up easily. It takes a 
long time to familiarize foreigners with our goods. 
They cling to old finishes and old patterns, and dislike 
to change. But, as they cannot get the goods they 
have been in the habit of handling, they turn to the 
United States. Now, then, is the time to introduce 
American-made goods. Once established, a steady flow 
of business will follow. 


PERSONAL. 


\ GOOD many of Eddie Hammund’s friends firmly 
L believe that he must continually carry, concealed 
about his person, a rabbit’s foot, a four-leaved clover, 
an old horseshoe, or something—he’s so extraordinarily 
lucky. Everybody remembers how in wartime he won 
savings stamps. He had but to take a chance, andthe 
‘‘pot’’ was his. / 

Well, last week he went to East Liverpool] on bus- 
iness. To entertain him Homer J. Taylor, president of 
the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co., took him to the 
County Fair at Lisbon. Mrs. Taylor was of the party. 
At one of the bcoths they were raffling a Navajo blanket 
which Mrs. Taylor rather admired. 

‘'Would you like it?’’ asked Eddie; and on receiv- 
ing an affirmative nod promptly added: ‘‘All right; it 
is yours.’’ 

Stepping up to the man in charge, he bought three 
tickets at twenty-five centseach. Ina few minutes the 
winning number was called, and Mrs. Taylor took the 
blanket home. 

$ 


Mr. Ryan, cf Smith & Webster, Halifax, N. Seis 
making a visit to New York to buy goods on import. 


J. L. Johnson and A. E. Barber, of London, Can- 
ada, were buying for 1920 delivery early this week. 
They expected to leave for home about Thursday or 
Friday. 


T. Poole Maynard, Ph. D., of Atlanta, Ga., geo- 
logical and industrial engineer, who has done much to 
further the clay industry of this country, was a visitor 
to New York this week. He says he expects the time 


will come when American clays will take the place of 
all others. 
ea 
Leon Neubrick, buyer for Crowley, Milner & Co., 
Detroit, who often brings his wife with him on his buy- 
ing tours, comes alone this time, owing to her illness. 
She has been very sick, but happily is on the road to 
recovery. 
y 
J. C. Dulin, of Dulin & Martin, Washington, D. 
C., was in the market this week placing orders for 1920 
delivery. 
e's 
Geo. R. Wheelock, of E. C. Wheelock & Co., 
Peoria, Ill., accompanied by F. D. Bodtker, is in the 
market this week for imported goods. 


sy 


F. W. Jenkins is home from a six weeks’ trip West 
in the interest of Chas. Hall, Springfield, Mass., and 


New York. He says trade was enormous. 


¥ 


Julius Hertz, buyer of china, glass and housefur- 
nishings for S. Kann, Sons & Co., Washington, D. C., 
was in town this week. Heis enthusiastic over his new 


department, which he claims is the most up-to-date of 


a 


Harry S. Clarke, with A. J. Fondeville & Co., in- 
terrupted his trip and returned to the city temporarily 
to confer with Mr. Fondeville prior to the latter’s de- 
parture for Europe. 

ae 


Mr. Boehmer, a jobber of Halifax, N.S., who pays 
particular attention to dinnerware, was here this week 
looking the glass market over, and it is possible that 
after January he may embark in a fairly Jarge way in 


any in the country. 


glass. 


¥ 


Harry L. Seixas did a good business for Edward 
Boote in Boston last week, and left there on Monday 
for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the 


‘West. 
bd 


Chas. Hall, of Springfield, Mass., sailed for Europe 
on Wednesday to buy gift-shop goods. Hehasalready 
made one trip abroad this year. 


: . 


Louis Reizenstein is again in New York, and at 
the Claridge. He came up from Atlantic City, where 
he had been taking a few days’ vacation. 


¥ 


J. K. Wilson, formerly with the late B. Tomby, 
but who for the last fourteen months has been takinga 
vacation with relatives in California, is back in the East, 
and came on from Philadephia, where is family is stay- 


ee 
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ing, to New York on Tuesday. In California he had a 
small ranch, kept a cow and chickens, raised enough 
vegetables and fruit to supply the table, and occupied 
his leisure time in motoring over tke wonderful roads 
to his heart's content. 


og 


M. Ryan, with the Mitchell, Woodbury Co , Bos- 
ton, was in New York this week placing import orders. 
Speaking of the policemen’s strike in that city, he said 
that during the troublesome times guards were posted 
about and in their warerooms, but fortunately there 
was no attempt at looting. 


gf 


William Junor, of Toronto, Canada, came into New 
York on Wednesday just for the day. He was fortun- 
ate in that he unexpectedly met his dear friends Louis 
Reizenstein and F. R. Martin. 


ee 


J. M. Stewart, who runs the ‘‘Crystal Shop’’ on 
West Broadway, left on Thursday night for a trip to 
the cut glass factories in Pennsylvania and Western 
New York, where he purposes to buy everything in 


sight. 
& 


Phil Ghisi, of Ghisi & Barber, Los Angeles, Cal., 
came home from Europe Tuesday onthe Pisario. The 
ship was held up at Gibraltar five days for lack of coal, 
extending the length of the voyage to eighteen days. 
He left for home on Wednesday. His wife is a sculp- 
tor of more than ordinary ability, and while abroad he 
placed orders fer marble reproductions of a number of 
her creations. 


bs 


F. J. Burbank, of Burbank, Douglas & Co., Port- 
land, Me., was in New York this week for the first time 
since February. He has been toc busy ere this to leave 
home. He says his father. A. L. Burbank, is as hale 
and hearty as ever. 

a 


Frank R. Martin, of Detroit, is in New York buy- 
ing. He is at the Claridge. 


Bs 


A. J. Fondeville has booked passage to Europe on 
the Lapland, leaving October 4. He will be gone about 
two months. 

ag 


Rudolf Gaertner, who has been abroad since June 
16, arrived home on Tuesday. 


XELLING just anything the customer will buy is not 

salesmanship of the best sort. Salesmanship takes 

into account the advantages that may come to the store 
from each sale. 


AT CHICAGO. 


Baga by has been very satisfactory during the 

past week. The volume of trade at the depart- 
ment stores has increased, owing tothe fact that the 
fall weather is here, and under its stimulus the people 
are doing more shopping than they were inclined to do 
during the hot months, and the further fact that many 
who have been out of the city on summer vacations 
have now returned. 


> * 


The hotel and restaurant trade was never better. 
The supply houses, convinced that they will not be able 
to get merchandise cheaper than at present, are no 
longer hesitating to go ahead and accumulate stocks on 
the basis of present prices. 

* * 

Out-nf-town salesmen have not been numerous in 
the city, the chief reason being, perhaps, that the pot- 
teries and glass factories have about all the business 
they can handle without going out for more. In fact, 
one of the chief troubles at the present time is the in- 
ability of the manufacturers to take care of their orders 
on schedule time. Few cancellations, however, are re- 
sulting from this cause, since buyers realize that the 


condition is general. ‘ 


Factory representatives, department store buyers, 
and other persons associated with the pottery, glass- 
ware and housefurnishings trades, to the number of 
twenty-five, formed a merry week-end party at Lake 
Buelah, Wis., where the summer vacation farm of the 
Boston Store is located. The party left over the Soo 
Line on Saturday night, and returned Sunday night. 
Several who could not get away from the city in time for 
the regular train touk later oneswr motored up to the 
scene of festivities. Fishing, rowing, bowling, base- 
ball, tennis and other forms of amusement were in- 
dulged in. Some merely sat around under the trees 
and talked things over with each other. But every- 
body enjoyed himself according to his bent, and re- 
turned home well pleased with the expediticn. The 
party was self-financed, each person paying ten dollars 
for his fun. 


Earl W. Newton, of Earl W. Newton & Associates, 
has returned from a business trip through the North- 
west, and Karl Hofeld, traveler for the firm, has just 
returned from Iowa, where he enjoyed exceptionaliy 


good business. hig 


Solomon Klein, president of Klein Bros. and the 
Twelfth Street Store, died suddenly last week ofa 
cerebral hemorrhage at the Michael Reese Hospital. 
He was sixty-two years old, and came to this country 
when a small boy with his parents. For many years 
he had been one of the prominent figures of the south- 
west side business world. Members of the crockery 
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and glass trade were well acquainted with him, and re- 
garded him as a manof great executive genius. He 
was a member of many clubs and a generous con- 


tributor to charities. 
* 


John Ling, buyer for Mandel Bros., has returned 
from an Eastern business trip. 

Charles Israel, of the Carrollton (O.) Pottery Co., 
is one of the expected visitors in the city this week. 

* * 

Sam Natkin, buyer of china and glassware for the 
Fair, has returned to the city after visiting some of the 
Ohio potteries. 


* * 


The general feeling here, with reference to the 
steel strike, is that business conditions will not be 
greatly upset, unless it should prove to be unusually 


long in its duration. 
= 


The Century Cut Glass Co. has recently added 
several frames to its capacity. 
* 
Howard Jenkins, of the D.C. Jenkins Glass Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., paid a visit to the city during the week 


WITHOUT EXCUSE. 


‘LASS bottle wastage is typical of almost any Amer- 
J ican city, and it is not unusual to see many streets 
in residence sections strewn with broken bits. Appar- 
ently neither the milk companies, the police nor the 


various organizations that are teaching the people — 


economics are properly impressed with this great drain, 
says ‘‘The Glassworker.’’ And it is a drain when one 


considers that thousands of bottles are broken daily in — 


every oue of the larger communities. 
The continued destruction of what is not by any 


means a cheap commodity is but one of the thousands ~ 


of things that help along American extravagance and 
add to the high costs that are being pounded from all 
sides. 

When it is also noted that many of those who do 
nothing to prevent the breaking of these bottles by the 


children are in many cases recent arrivals who if they 


were served with milk in glass bottles in their native 
villages in the East of Europe would think that the 
age of miracles was at hand, simply adds another ele-— 


ment of incredibly blind carelessness to the waste that 


calls for a radical remedy. 


ment in the cost of milk, but it adds materially to the’ 
menace to life and limb and to the dangers of motor- 
cars that the glass-littered streets afford. It is unec: | 
onomic and without excuse. ; 


Reet testa 


e 


The destruction of the bottle is not only an ele- 


§g 
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It is pleasing to note that in some 
of the potteries in this district pro- 
duction is being increased. Rec- 
ords for August just announced 
show that not a few plants hereabouts reached new high 
levels in the volume and valuation of shipments. The 
final adjustment of the wage scale is already being felt. 
Workmen appear to be pleased with the result of the 
joint wage conference, and are seemingly giving better 
effort toward additional production. Manufacturers as 
a whole are pleased with this turn of affairs, as it in- 
sures a greater volume of shipping. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


. + 


Ata meeting of the stockholders recently it was 
agreed that the name of the new pottery to be erected 
at Scio, O., should be known as the Scio China Co. 
Officers elected are: president, William T. McNutt, of 
this city; vice-president, W. T. Palmer, Celina, O.; 
secretary, I. E. Mink; treasurer, James I. Lore, both 
of Carrollton. These are the same officers of the Al- 
bright China Co., at Carrollton, but the stockholders in 
the two corporations are different. The capital stock 
of the new company has been placed at $150,000. A 
one-story fireproof plant, 500 by 150 feet, is to be built 
that will have a capacity of nine kilns, although only 
seven are to be erected now. Coal will be used for 
kiln-firing, and kilns will be pitted. Excavation for 
foundations is under way, and operations are expected 
to begin March 1. Four double decorating kilns will 
be used. ‘I‘wo additional kilns are being built at the 
plant of the Albright China Co. at Carrollton. These 
will give this unit a battery of nine, and the organiza- 
tion a capacity of sixteen kilns when added to that of 
the new plant at Scio. The addition to the Carrollton 
plant will be completed within the next three weeks. 


* * 


Among the buyers visiting the district of late were 


William T. Donahue, London, Ont., Canada; ‘‘Jack’’ 
‘Winters, for the Restaurant China Co., Chicago; F. G. 


Hitchcock, for S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit; Harry Mos- 


tent 
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kovitz, for Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leon 
Neubrick, for Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit; W. F. 
Newberry, for Woolworth’s, New York; Paul Beck, 
Baltimore (Md.) Bargain House; ]. M. Watte, for But- 
ler Bros., New York. 


* 


James C. Deens and Zed T. Smith, of the D. E. 
McNicol Pottery Co.’s sales force, who are completing 
their last trips of the season, are due inthe district 
next week. 


* * 


New and enlarged stove rooms are being built in 
the plant of the National China Co., Salineville. Ina 
measure this will tend to increase the capacity of the 
clay shops. This concern will not show a new dinner 
shape next season. It was the only one to have a new 
shape on the market last January, and this was heldup 
for months on account of the war ruling in effect at 


that time. 
* * 


J. R. Warner, formerly engaged in the pottery 
business in this district, his last connection being with 
the Warner-Keffer Pottery Co., has been visiting the 
trade here. He is now located at Long Beach, Cal., 
where he is engaged in the real estate and insurance 
business. 


* * 


Surveyors have gone over the site of the location 
at Greensburg, Pa., forthe Pittsburgh-American China 
Co., which is being promoted by Zanesville interests. 
There has been a liberal stock subscription among res- 
idents of the Greensburg district. Temporary quarters 
of the company have been opened in the Zimmerman 
Hotel at Greensburg. Construction of the plant is ex- 


' pected to start at an early date, and it is likely a line of 


vitreous hotel china will be made. 


Instead of selling white ‘‘thirds’’ by the ton, cubic 
foot or carlot, some pottery manufacturers have found 
an outlet which wiJl in a measure lessen the volume 
that has been available for certain New York buyers of 
that class of merchandise. Popular-priced syndicate 


stores are now buying this ware at a discount from the 
general list, and the count is by the dozen, with about 
eighty-four dozen pieces in a package. The ‘‘thirds’’ 
production of several local plants has just been contrac- 
ted for in this manner. 


Although no official announcement has been made, 
manutacturers hereabouts are of the opinion that the 
next annual meeting of the United States Potters’ As- 
sociation will be held in Washington. Jt has been 
several years since the Association has met in that 
city. 


* 


New and enlarged sample rooms of the D. E. 
McNicol Pottery Co. here were opened this week. 
The furnishings are very attractive. Mahogany tables 
have been installed, and an improved lighting system 
isin use. A score of forty inch square tables are used 
in displaying the various specialties. 

It is possible that a small pottery will be erected 
north of this city, for the man- 
Option on asite 


ere long at Rogers, O., 
ufacture of a small Jine of specialties. 


has been taken. oe 


During his visit to this market Mr. Winters, of the 
Restaurant China Co., Chicago, said that the business 
of his company and that of the Sterns Co., of the same 
city, had been merged. The latter concern manufac- 
tures hotel requisites with particular reference to kit- 
chen equipment. The consolidation will make the cor- 
poration one of the largest of its kind in the hotel sup- 


ply trade. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; bf, bousefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


L E Nelson, c, Central City Crockery Co, Syracuse, 
N Y. Herald sq. 
F Early, g, and T Barker, hf, R H White Co, Bos- 

470 Fourth ave. 

P L Beck, t,g, American Wholesale Corp, Balti- 
more. 354 Fourth ave. 

L M Leopold, hf, May & Leopold, Steubenville, O. 
Pennsylvania. 

H E Adams, g, H E Adams, Tampa, Fla. 
cello. 

W R Fickies, c, Leinbach & Co, Lancaster, Pa. 6 
West 32d. 

J Mann, g, Marshall Field & Co, Chicago. 
Broadway. 

N E Ford, g,c, C W Wing & Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

J H Hertzberg, hf, S Kann, Sons & Co, Washing- 
ton, DC. 432 Fourth ave. 

H W Towne, g, J V Farwell Co, Chicago. 
Leonard. 
K K Denniston, hf,c, J D Purcell Co, Lexington, 

6 West 32d. 


ton. 


Monti- 


1107 


72 


Ky. 
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C W Neyhard, hf,cz, Miller, Rhoads & Swartz, 
Norfolk, Va. 6 West 32d. 


D F Kaercher, hf, Pomeroy & Stewart, Pottsville, 
230 Fifth ave. 
G H Guest, hf, and K T Lugrin, t, Jordan-Marsh 
Co, Boston. 432 Fourth ave 
H Ruth, lec,g, C L Ruth & Son, Montgomery, 


Pa, 


Alay York: 

LC Fortin, t. Duchenau & Co, Montreal. Bres- 
lin. 

RE Evans, hf, J N Adam & Co, Buffalo. 2 West 


37th. | 
W C McGregor, c, H P McGregor & Co, Wheeling, 
W Va. Navarre. 
L F Rosenberg, 1, Metal Products Corp, Provi- 
denca, RI. Breslin. | 
H L Boughton and Mrs Myers, c,g, H L Bough- 
ton Store, Catskill, N Y. Continental. 
R Smith, hf, Fowler, Dick. & Walker, Binghamp- 
ton, N Y. 6 West 32d. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for thel 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ’ 


HELP WANTED. 

ANTED—Hotel and restaurant salesman familiar with 
New England trade, for china, glass and silver. Write 
references, experience and salary desired. Address A230, this 
office. 
"ie Salesman for retail china and glass store. One 
who has had experience with first-class trade. Write ex- 
perience, references and salary desired. Address A 234, this 
office. i 


i 
—— 


a 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


HINA PAINTER, talented, many years’ experience, capa- 


ble of originating new designs, desires position in New. 


York or Brooklyn. Specimens of work submitted if desirediy 
Address G. S., this office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. i 


wear TED FOR 1920—Line of heavy cut glass by manufac- 

turers’ agent with established business in Central State 
and South. Will guarantee to sell fifty thousand dollars pe 
year. Address A 231, this office. 


GENT WANTED.—Old-established firm of china mani 
facturers, Longton, Staffs, England, require agent in U. | 
A. for high-class china novelties, fancy goods and general china ‘ 
Address A 232, this office. 


INES WANTED.—Salesmar covering Pacific Coast want 
line of standard china and dinnerware, stoneware or glas 

ware, as factory representative. Commuter basis. Best refers 

ences from largest wholesale and retail houses. Guarantell 
volume sales. First-classlinesonly. Address A233, this offic 


FOR SALE. 


Gives ie outfit for the manufacture of pottery, an 
of best Crossley machinery, jiggers, filter press, four-cylin- 


der pump, plunger, dry pan, pug and wad mill, also sagger clay, 
Address Me 


; 


flint and spar, saggers and assorted sizes of pins. 
P1TzELk, 81 Chambers Street, New York, for list. 


He — 


Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. Newell, W. Va.- 


TO GET INCREASE OF PRODUCTION. 


NE thing that has been much stressed, and very 
properly, as a means of reducing costs is increase 
of production. This is axiomatic. It means larger 
production without extra overhead expense, and, con- 
sequently, a lower cost per unit of output. If hours of 
labor are curtailed and production is correspondingly 
reduced, the products are bound to be more expen- 
sive. 

It is not safe to take it for granted, however, that 
the mere curtailment of working hours, say from ten to 
eight a day. implies a reduction of twenty per cent of 
output. In Great Britain, where the subject was care- 
fuliy studied during the war, when it was necessary 
to speed production to the utmost, it was discovered 
that reduction of working hours frequently meant in- 
crease in output aad more satisfacfory products. There 
was a patriotic spur in those days which may have 
helped some in getting such a result. 

Spirit or pride in their work on the part of the 
workers always counts for much. If there is any lack 
of either in this country just now, it might be the part 
of wisdom to discover the cause therefor with a view to 
removing it. 

And as a suggestion, remarks the New York 
Times, would it not be well to find out how much of 
dissatisfaction is due to the fact that increases in wages 
and reduction of hours have been made the pretext for 


ze 


McVICKAR & MATTHEWS, 


Laredo, Texas. 


This unusual line is on view at the 


qarerooms of 


EDWARD BOOTE, 


35 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


, 


‘ 


disproportionate increases in price which oppress work- . 
ers more than others. 

This is something which holds good as to many of 
the necessaries of life, and may help to account in part 
for the attitude of laboring men and women. 

If the game is played fair, and employers are on 
honor, the chances are that the employees will follow 
suit. 


GETTING TO BE A HABIT. 


HREE times within two weeks the factory of the 
Kings County Cut Glass Mfg. Co., 174 North 
Fourth street, Brooklyn, has been broken into and 
robbed of goods to the value of $1,000. The first time 
was two weeks ago. Saturday the place was robbed 
again, and Monday morning the detectives who were 
watching the place saw two men coming down a f.re- 
escape with some bundles, and arrested them. 


ASSOCIATION DOINGS. 


HE Board of Directors of the Pottery, Glass and 

Brass Salesmen’s Association met on Tuesday of 

this week and elected M. Berkelman, with the Manhat- 

tan Lamp Co., to membership. It was also voted to 

purchase a steel file cabinet to store the records of the 
Association. 


Mexican Art Pottery. 
AZTEC DESIGN. 


All Hand Work. Natural Clay Colors. 


Water Bottles, Bowls, Vases and Jardinieres. 
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CONDITION 


The wonderful demand for goods con- 

New York tinues, If thereis any falling off in New 
York it is because the great majority of 

buyers have been or are in the market. The number 
of visitors this season has been remarkable for the time 
of year. All those who make a practice of coming to 
the metropolis have come as usual, and there have 
been many here who rarely or never came before. 
And they all wanted and want goods for immediate de- 
livery. The demand is not confined to any particular 
class of goods, or to any grade, as far as price is con- 
cerned. There seems to be a market for everything, 


_ from the finest to the cheapest made. 


_are left open. 


There is an increasing inquiry for goods for ex- 
port. In one day last week three export houses which 
had never previously had anything to do with crockery 
or glass applied to us for information as to where to get 
goods, and there has not been a week tor months that 
like inquiries have not come tous. As we stated in 
our last issue, our foreign subscription list is growing 
to large proportions—a sure indication of the interest 

being taken in the commodities we represent. 


The domestic call for American crockery seems to 
increase rather than diminish. The potteries are 
booked up for the year, and orders for 1920 delivery 
are pouring in, even though shipping dates and prices 
In some cases April is the nearest date 
that goods are absolutely promised. So far as can be 


ma 
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seen, this state of affairs will continue for possibly two 
years to come. 


The glass manufacturers are loaded with orders. 
An advance in prices is almost sure in the near future, 
and far-seeing buyers are therefore not only ordering 
for immediate delivery—that is to say, for as quick 
shipment as possible—but are anticipating their wants. 
A decided improvement has taken place recently inthe 
matter of transportation, and the factories have been 
able within the last tw2 or three weeks to do much bet- 
ter in the way of shipment than foralong time. Ex- 
port demands for glassware are growing, and there is 
a big future in that trade if the manufacturers will cul- 
tivate it. 


Business in housefurnishings is equally active, and 
the shortage is as great in this line as in all others. 


Dolls and toys are in great demand. Any half- 
way good novelty goes, while really new things are 
snapped up eagerly if prompt delivery can be guaran- 
teed. 


Cut glass is in active demand, with a denuded 
market. Goods are very scarce, both blanks and fin- 
ished product. An improvement has lately been noted 
in the color of the metal which is very agreeable tothe 
dealer. 


Retail trade is the greatest ever known all over the 
country, with high-grade goods leading in the demand. 


No matter what the cost, buyers are found to take them. 
Medium-priced goods go faster than they can be made 
—that is to say, consumers are placing orders for future 
delivery. Buyers for the retail stores, at their wits’ 


ends to get goods now, are wondering how it will be 


just before the Christmas holidays. 
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The pottery market was never so 
firm as at present, and indications 
point to higher levels, owing to 
wage advances and increases in the 
cost of raw material and decorating supplies. Produc- 
tion is steady, and at some plants the output is much 
greater than a few months ago. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


~ 


Activity in the demand for all lines 
Pittsburgh and of glassware continues. 
Vicinity 


So far 
manufacturers have not felt any 
falling off in orders on account of 

Production in some factories is show- 

ing a slight increase. 


the steel strike. 
Lighting glassware is in good 
demand, while orders for portables and shades are 
steady. 


THAT TRAVELERS MAY VOTE. 


MOST important New York State movement, 

aimed to provide a manner in which approxi- 
mately 300,000 qualified voters of an unusually intelli- 
. gent type may cast their ballot at any general election 
is now before the people in the shape of a proposed 
State constitutional amendment to be voted on in No- 
vember. This measure, known as the Absentee Vot- 
ing Bill, specifies that a general law be enacted to enable 
voters who may, ‘‘on the occurrence of any general 
election, be unavoidably absent from the State or county 
of their residence because their duties, occupation 
or business require them to be elsewhere within the 
United States, may vote, and for the return and can- 
vass of their votes in the election district in which 
they may respectively reside.’’ 

The successful ratification of this measure by the 
public will make it possible for such individuals as 
traveling salesmen, actors, business executives, in- 
structors and travelers generally to have a voice in the 
administratiun of their respective communities, as well 
as furnish a means whereby such voters will have a 
say in the affairs of the nation. 

Let it be fully understood that there is nothing of 
a partisan natureinthe absentee measure. It isknown 
as Amendment No. 2, and merits the support of the 
great conservative element which can see the unfair- 
ness and injustice of depriving voters thoroughly 
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qualified to select able statesmen of an inherent right 
for representation in a matter of such vital importance 
to the country to-day. 

The National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations is conducting a vigorous campaign for the. 
passage of the amendment. Party politics has nothing 
to do with the question of rightin this instance. This 
is a question on which all voters, irrespective of party, . 
should, and we believe will, vote in the affirmative. 


DELA CROIX & WILCKEN GET «QUEZAL”’ LINE. 


HE announcement is made this week that Dela — 
Croix & Wilcken, 19 Madison avenue, have been 
appointed sales representatives for the Quezal Art 
Glass and Decorating Co., Brooklyn. The highly ar- 
tistic ware turned out by this factory is known from 
coast to coast and is sold wherever there is a demand > 


for something out of the ordinary, and its acquisition 
by them is a cause for congratulation. The product, 
consisting of vases, comports, flower bowls, plates, 
cups, finger bowls, ash trays, lamps, lamp shades, in- 
direct lighting bowls, vases for lamp mounts, stem- 
ware, candy jars, etc., reproduces the exquisite color- 
ing of the quezal, the sun bird of Guatemala. It isa 
veritable feast for the eye, and when shown in the 
store invariably gives the cash register plenty to do. 


HOSE who go hunting for trouble are always finds 
ing fault. Rn t al a 


pire 


lluminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Light- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


HE difficulty in obtaining goods does not seem to 
have any effect whatever on the number of ‘‘spe- 

cial sales’’ held. In face of the shortage and advanc- 
ing prices the stores make price reduction inducements 
which would seem unnecessary when it is a time that 
people buy anyway. as well-known merchandise man 
in one of the large department stores said to our re- 
porter recently: ‘‘These special sales are somewhat of 
amystery tome. We have all the business we can 
possibly take care of in our store without trying to 
stimulate it with bargain sales. We have all we can 
do to obtain enough goods to keep our stocks anywhere 
neat normal. Why should we sacrifice merchandise 
under such conditions when the chances are nine out of 
ten that, besides the uncertainty of getting orders filled 
within anything like a decent period of time, we will 
have to pay more money? Consequently, doesn’t it 
seem better judgment to get the usual profit on stocks 
that the store has on hand, instead of slashing prices ?’’ 


g 


The latest idea in lighting, combining highest 
efficiency with art, is the semi-indirect alabaster light- 
ing showers on display at the showrooms of Kramer 
Bros. ‘The glass used is a satin- or matt-finished ala- 
baster radiating a subdued light without glare. The 
concern also has a full line of art bent glass domes and 
lighting fixtures of the very latest designs and in all 
colors. 

8 


For really refreshing, delightful ideas in lamps, 
buyers should see the line gotten out by J. M. Harris, 
324 Fifth avenue, which embraces such a variety of 
novel conceptions that it is a surprise from start to fin- 
ish. Every style in the display is original with Mr. 
Harris; hence in buying the line one is assured of some- 


‘thing different. 


g 


For odd things in illuminating novelties, one of the 
most interesting exhibits is that made by Ferdinand 
Bing & Co.’s Successors, 67-69 Irving Place. . Partic- 
ularly unusual is what the concern calls the Newport 


bowl-holder—a Jow wrought-iron stand for holding a 
bowl with flowers, fruit, or it may also be used for an 
aquarium. The stand is in medieval finish, with or- 
namental pieces in antique gold at each of its four feet. 
These are in the form of flowers just opening, and are 
made to hold candles. Several severely plain styles in 
two-, three- and four-light wall sconces are also quite 


clever. 
rf} 


With the scarcity of lamps reaching an acute stage 
as the result of fall wedding and special sale business 
making heavy inroads into stocks, causing the situa- 
tion to assume a rather gloomy aspect with some 
dealers, the special price offering of this beautiful 
boudoir lamp by the Cambridge Silver Co., through 


ee 
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Max Hirsch, its representative, 10 West Twenty thiid 
street, details of which are advertised on another page 
of this issue, is nothing less than a ‘‘life saver.’’ The 
exceptional circumstance which makes the offer pos 
sible was a walk-out at the factory which tied up the 
whole plant with the exception of the lamp department. 
With all efforts centered on one line a particularly large 
stock was accumulated which Mr. Hirsch is enabled to 
offer at a very advantageous price with ready delivery, 
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FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 
BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York. 


MECHANICAL DEPT 
TEL. 5086 BARCLAY. 


INC., 


EDITORIAL ROOMS: 
TEL. 5092 BARCLAY. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United: Statesioictiai oc: « cteresele:e-e cia etebentteitere rele eleveretemtetiin rs, « $2.00 
Canada ae sicteiiad:arcveciers oes aie ehapteretateiamaeteistecieione, cram,» 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... 4,50 
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In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Inc. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘With New 


York Exchange.”’ 

Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 
which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
nents should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
jay of the week preceding the date of issue. 


EXPLANATORY. 


HE strike in the printing trades which has tied us 
up for the past month is over, and we are able to 
appear once more. 

We emerge from the conflict a bit bruised, but still 
alive and kicking, and from now on shall publish the 
CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL twice a week until we 
have caught up with the regular number of issues for 
the year. 

In carrying out this purpose we rely upon a contin- 
uance of the sympathy and helpfulness so freely and 
generously extended by the trade—for which we desire 
to express our grateful thanks. 

Owing to the exigencies of the situation our read- 
ing columns may lack their usual quantity during the 
period of semi-weekly publication. However, articles 
and news left out of one issue will be found in the num- 
ber immediately following. 

For this we ask the forbearance of our subscribers 
until such time as we are enabled to strike our accus- 


tomed gait 


«11S AN ILU WIND,” -ETC, 


NE good thing has come to the trade by reason of 
the war-—namely, the practical elimination of 
crockery and glass from the five and ten cents stores, 
and the scheme trade generally; and it is to be hoped 
that it will never return. The competition of the five 
anda ten cents stores was bad enough, but the deleterious 


A 


# 


effects of the gift enterprises were worse. Every piecé 
of ware given away with a pound of tea meanta loss of 
profit to a legitimate dealer. Prices have gone so high 
now that the five and ten cents stores and the scheme 
‘r 3e can handle but very few articles—and it would be 
a good thing if manufacturers would refuse to sell 
them these. 


PERSONAL. 


PLEASING personality is a wonderful business as- 
set, and Kennard L. Wedgwood certainly has it. 

His intimate knowledge of the crockery and glass busi- 
ness, combined with a genial manner, has made him one 
of the best-liked men in the trade. His quick grasp of 
what will suit the American people is not the least of 
the factors that have contributed to his success. He 
knows what they want, and then sets his factory to 


ge 


F. F. Schaefer, who years ago was with the 
Wheeling Pottery Co., called on us recently and 
stated that he is now working on a new computing 
machine which promises to be the best thing of the 
kind on the market. 


work making it. 


A whole lot can sometimes be said in a few words, 
and Frank R. Martin, of Detroit, in remitting for his 
subscription, boils the situation down to a nicety when 
he says that, according to his business, December has 
been hurried forward ninety days. He has madea big 
success, and proved that there is room for a strictly 
china shop in his city. He is a genius in selecting 
specialties, and his store is one of the most attractive 
in the country. 


ay 


Sylvester J. Wade, formerly with Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Co., has been added to the Horace C. Gray Co.’s sales 


staff. 
¥ 


K. S. Kodama, manager of the Taiyo Trading 
Co.’s headquarters in New York, has gone to Japan on 
business for the concern. 


When Mortimer Schwarz, buyer for the Golden 
Rule, St. Paul, Minn., was in New York some time 
ago he was asked about the: prices he was able to ob- 
tain in his city, to which he replied that prices did not 
concern him. He wanted merchandise regardless of 
what it cost. 

ar 

The acquisition of more factories by Maddock & 
Miller, entailing a great amount of additional work, 
has made it necessary for Robert D. Miller to return to 
the firm, to become Southern traveling representative, 


Pal Nor c's 


-€ 


: 
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thus releasing his brother Donald, who had been mak- 
ing this territory, for duties in the city. Since last 
February Robert has been a member of Herman C. 
Kupper’s road staff, where he was steadily adding to 
his popularity with the trade. 


NO FREE ZONE. 


HE chairman of the Ways and Means Committee at 
Washington, Mr. Fordney, announces that the 
Free-Zone plan is unconstitutional and that the commit- 
On the face of this it 
looks as if the du Pont idea of bringing in goods to be 
exhibited at the Grand Central Palace without paying 
duty cannot be carried out. 


tee will not go forward with it. 


GLASS-BLOWING ATTRACTED CROWDS. 


LASS-BLOWING, which to many will always re- 
main a mystery, was demonstrated at the Mazda 
electric lamp booth at the Electrical Exposition in the 
Grand Central Palace recently by two girls who are 
experts in this work. One of them blew 1,200 minia- 
ture lamps in a day of less than seven hours, and 
not one of them varied in size more than the slightest 
fraction of an inch. These lamps were distributed as 
souvenir scarf pins and charms for watch chains, and 
attracted great crowds. In fact, the crowds were so 
large that the booth narrowly escaped being com- 
pletely wrecked on two or three occasions, 


NEW CONCERN STARTS AUSPICUOUSLY. 


HE newest concern to make its bow to the trade is 

Kindt-Katz & Co., Inc., which will manufacture 

and deal in brass wares, mahogany goods, smokers’ 

goods, humidors, serving trays, electroliers, floor lamps, 

silk shades, jewelry, clocks, plated wares, leather 

goods, traveling bags, toilet sets, framed pictures, and 
artificial flowers and fruits. 

George C. Kindt has been with George Borgfeldt 

& Co. for the past twenty-five years as manager of the 


American fancy goods department, and Frank M. Katz 


_ has been identified with the same firm for nine years as 
_ head of the jewelry and leather goods department, 
_ Henry Godfrey, who will also be associated with the 


new concern, traveled through the Middle West with 
these lines. 
personality and efficiency have won recognition, will 


Miss Margaret Dwyer, whose pleasing 


also be a member of the concern’s staff. 


Temporary headquarters have been opened in the 
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World's Tower Building, 110 West Fortieth street, 
while preparations are being made for locating in the 
heart of the fancy goods district. 


POTASH FROM GERMANY, 


‘ex United States Shipping Board has arranged for 

the shipping of 70,000 tons of potash from Ham- 
burg to Southern ports. Whether there will be any 
hydrated carbonate of potash, such as glass makers use, 
in the lot is not stated. Probably itis all for fertilizing 
purposes; so the glass men should not be over elated 


until further details are learned. 


DUHRSSEN SUCCEEDS THE LATE B. TOMBY,. 


DUHRSSEN, formerly with the late B. Tomby, 

* has been appointed American r2presentative for 
the Reinhold Schlegelmilch lines. Mr. Duhrssen was 
associated with Mr. Tomby for a number of years, and 
He is 
thoroughly familiar with the goods, and has a wide and 
favorable acquaintance with the trade. 


his selection as the deceased’s successor is wise. 


The business 
will be continued under the name of B. Tomby, and 
the salesroom will be located in the Masonic Building, 
West Twenty-third street, after November 1st. Mr. 
Duhrssen is now on his way to the factories at Suhl and 
Tillowitz, Germany, to make arrangements for his sam- 
ple lines. While the demands of the home market and 
adjacent countries would consume all the goods the fac- 
tories could supply, they always favored the American 
market in the past, and being anxious to keep up the 
connection have expressed a willingness to divert a 
large part of their output to this country, England, 
South America and Australia as formerly. ‘These fac- 
tories are in a fortunate position regarding fuel, being 
located in the heart of the coal district. 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION. 


HE latest direct news of the business situation in 
Japan was brought by H. Ichikawa, of the Taiyo 
Trading Co., who has been spending several mouths in 
that country on business for the concern. He says: 
‘Instead of conditions improving, they are apparently 
growing worse, with the result that the manufacturers 
don’t know just where they stand. Merchandise is 
sold up away in advance, regardless of price—a situa- 
tion created largely by the tremendous demand made 
upon manufacturing resources by European buyers, 
who are ordering right and left, and pay any price to 
get goods. American buyers are also there in great 


tie, 


numbets, and equally eager to obtain merchandise. 
Then there is a large home market, which many of the 
factories favor in preference to the foreign, as it is not 
nearly as particular, and requires considerably less 
trouble in turning out goods. In the face of such an 
inflated demand, labor, as everywhere else, wants its 
share, and strikes for more pay and shorter hours were 
growing more frequent at the time I left. The work- 
men have secured a ten-hour day, and are now asking 
for eight hours; but I do not think this will be granted 


for a long time.’’ 


SELLING HELPS. 


““T7NO-GLAIR”’ pleated linen shades for electric 

I lights are manufactured exclusively by As 
Whaley & Co., 118-120 Fifth avenue, in accordance 
with patents owned by them dated July 24th, 1917, and 
due to the special construction and treatment given the 
linen used in their manufacture they are the only 
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LINEN SHADES. 


. iF ELECTRIC LIGHTS | : 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A ‘‘KNO-GLAIR’’ WINDOW DISPLAY IN A 
PROMINENT NEW YORK STORE AT BROADWAY 
AND FORTY-SECOND STREET. 


fabric shades for electriclight approved by the Fire Un- 
erwriters’ Laboratories in the U. S. A. and Canada. 
They are made ina variety of styles and colors, 
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and retail at popular prices. No shade-holder is re- 
quired, as they slip over the small end of the bulb. 
Furthermore, they can be used on bulb when same is. 
either in upright or drop position or at any angle, 
thereby making them suitable for any style fixture. 

The manufacturers loan a very attractive electric 
easel for displaying these shades, wired complete, with 
socket, six feet of cord, and electrical attachments, 
with aninitial order calling for one gross or more. 
Other selling helps are also furnished. me 


OBITUARY. 


HE necrological record of the past month includes 
Ernest Gustave Waeldin, of 521 Bainbridge street, 
Brooklyn, an expert on china, who died October 11 of 
dropsy, after an illness of two years, aged sixty-eight. 
Mr. Waeldin was the foreign buyer for the firm of 
George F. Bassett & Co., and had traveled for twenty- 
five years in Austria, France, Germany and Russia. Mr. 
Waeldin made his own designs: for crockery for the 
American market and had a wide reputation for the ex- 
cellence of his productions and selections. He was a 
member of the Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s 
Association. 


Statement for October 1, 1919, of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., as required by the Act of August 24, 
1912; 

t SS 


State of New York, 
County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Publicin and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Geo. Whittemore, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is che 
editor of the CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL, and tuat the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443. Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publishers, editor, 
managing editor and business managers are: 

Publishers, Whittemore & Jaques; editor, Geo. Whittemore; 
managing editor, Geo. M. Jaques; business managers. Whitte- 
more & Jaques, all of 92 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 

2. Owners, Geo. Whittemore, Geo. M. Jaques, S. H. 
Rhodes, all of 92 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 

3. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and securitv holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the © 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

GEO. WHITTEMORE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
26th day of September, 1919. 
Tuos. H. McGotprick, Notary Public, 
New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) - 
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The former ten-kiln plant of the 
American Electric Porcelain Co., in 
the East End, has been purchased 
by the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. 
of this city, and within sixty days will be operated asa 
yellow ware pottery. The company has been operating 
a two-kiln yellow ware shop here for years, but the de- 
mand for this class of merchandise has compelled the 
concern to secure larger capacity. With twelve kilns 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


. it will be the largest manufacturer of yellow ware in the 


trade. ‘Fhe interior of the plant is to be remodeled so 
that the making of ware can start December 1 and 
shipments follow January 1. During the war the com- 
pany was compelled to limit its output to necessary 
staples. With increased capacity the line will be con- 
siderably broadened, a number of former items re- 


stored, and new ones introduced. 


* 7 


That an increase in the cost of packages will soon 
be announced is generally conceded. Since the pack- 
/ers were granted an increased wage by the manufac- 
‘turers, the coopers have asked for anadvance. They 
| recently received an increase in wages over their former 
scale, but seek another now that the results of the pot- 
ters’. wage conference have been announced. 

An arrangement has been made between the Elks 
| Lodge of this city and the pottery manufacturers of this 
territory where the use of the Elks grill and sleeping 
rooms will hereafter be extended to any member of 
their several organizations or the visiting trade. Rob- 
ert T. Hall, president of the Hall China Co., and 
' George Fowler, of the Edwin M. Knowles China Co., 
are now associated with the management of club fea- 
tures of the Elks. The plan has been received with ap- 
-proval by the manufacturers, and the visiting trade 


; have also expressed their pleasure over the arrange- 


ment. 


* * 


How the manufacturers are aiding one another 


whenever possible is shown by the following: A few 


days ago a firm discovered it was short on pack- 
ages. Just then a call was received from another plant 
asking if any packers could be spared for a day. 
“Sure !’’ was the reply, and immediately four packers 
were sent to the plant that was “‘long’’ on packages 
but ‘‘short’’ on packers. : 


Since the adjustment of the wage question a large 
number of buyers have come to the conclusion that the 
time to buy is now, and are acting accordingly. Car- 


_ lot buyers who asked for December deliveries now re- 
quest immediate shipment. 


* * 


The scheme to erect a hotel in the heart of the bus- 
iness district at a cost of upwards of £400,000 is still 
pending. Some pottery manufacturers, headed by T. 
A. McNicol, are boosting the movement through the 
Chamber of Comme:ce. : 


The sale of the American Electric Porcelain Co. 
plant to the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. places: every 
pottery and clay-working plant in this district on the 


active list. 


* * 


Work is to start at once increasing the capacity of 


the plant of the Sterling China Co., Wellsville,O. An 


additional kiln is to be erected, clay shops are to be en- 
larged, and additional machinery installed. Ware is to 
be given two fires hereafter, and the line is to be in- 
creased by the addition of a nutnber of staple items. 


2 * 


Up to date sixteen new dinner shapes are an- 
nounced for the 1920 trade. This is the largest num- 
ber of new ones ever presented at the opening of a sea- 
son in the history of the trade. They are in the main 


plain, although several concerns will have both a plain 


and fancy shape. Those producing them are the 
Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co., Homer Laughlin 
China Co., West End Pottery Co., Cartwright Bros. 
Pottery Co., E. M. Knowles China Co., Carrollton Pot- 
tery Co., plain and fancy; Standard Pottery Co., fancy; 
Albright China Co,, Carrollton, plain and fancy; W. S. 


George Pottery Co., East Palestine; E. H. Sebring 
Pottery Co., Sebring; Colonial Pottery Co., Potters’ 
Co-Operative Co., Thompson Pottery Co., D. E. 
McNicol Pottery Co., Wellsville China Co. 


J. W. Irwin, office manager of the E. M. Knowles 
China Co., accompanied by his wife, is on a Pacific 
Coast trip. They will not return before Thanksgiving. 


* * 


Five tunnel kilns are to be built at the plant of the 
Pittsburgh- American China Co., located at Greensburg, 
Pa. Two will be used for the hotel china department, 
and the remainder for tile firing. 


* o 


The D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. will discontinue 
the making of the ‘‘Ideal’’ shape January 1, and in its 
place will show a new plain creation. 

* * 

The demand for decorated ware for next spring’s 
delivery is most marked. Specifications call for the 
best offerings of the trade in the majority of instances. 

* * 

Factory managers and heads of sales departments 
are now engaged in selecting names for the new shapes 
to be placed on the market for 1920 delivery. 

A small pottery at Rogers, north of here, formerly 
operated by the late John Hall, of this city, but which 
has been idle for several years, has been purchased by 
Walter G. Rogers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and will be 
placed in operation. It has a capacity of four kilns. 

* * 

The City Council has agreed to pave the ‘‘River 
Road,’’ extending along the Ohio river and forming 
the only outlet to potteries along the river eastward 
from the Thompson pottery plant. The manufacturers 
have agreed to share in the cost of the improvement. 

The first pay under the new wage agreement has 
been compared with the former pay of one local plant, 
and results in a total wage increase of about ten per 
The average pay of this plant-is about $1,800 
additional every two weeks in wages. On top of this 
advance is the advancing cost of materials. If selling 
lists are not to be increased the only solution of the 
problem lies in greater production. 


% 


The officials of the new American 
Pottery Corporation, which has taken 
over the Willets plant, are: presi- 
dent, Charles T. Hancock, formerly identified with the 
Regal Shoe Co., American Tobacco Co., Columbia 
Phonograph Co. and the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
and Danish Arts Co.; vice-president, Francis J. Phil- 
lips, who has been identified with various large selling 
campaigns, and will devots his time to the sale of the 


cent. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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sanitary andtile products; treasurer, William H. Plane, 
an efficiency engineer of wide experience. Clifton 
Reeves, one of the directors, had charge of industrial 
relations with the Curtis Aeroplane Corporation in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., during the war, and is now in charge of 
labor problems at the Willys-Overland plantin Toledo. 
Paul C. Boving, another member of the board, is pres- 
ident of the Mercer Clay Products Co., Trenton. The 
production manager, Mr. Forrester, is anative of Eng- 
land, where his folks for two generations have been in 
the pottery business. His father now ownsan English 
pottery. The concern is capitalized at $2,000,000—$1,- 
500,000 common and $500,000 seven per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock. It proposes to make semi-porce- 
lain, semi-vitreous hotel ware, china, tiles, and sanitary 
ware. It claims to have a contract with a big firm for 
five years which will yield a net profit of five times the 
proposed dividends. 


IT WILL. 


SURE, 


GRAND Haven, Micu., Sept. 18, 1919. 
Editor CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL. 

We are enclosing a new advertisement for publica- 
tion in the JOURNAL. 
the others have done. Sincerely yours, 


JAPANA SPECIALTY Co. 


Notice to the American Pottery 
Manufacturers. 


ESSRS. DUNN, BENNETT & CO., 

of the Royal Victoria Potteries, Burs- 

lem, Staffordshire, have recently brought out 

a valuable device for the Prevention of the 

Chipping of Teapot Spouts when in use, and 

other improvements, the demand for which 
will be enormous. 

Our principal, Mr. T. W. Bennett, expects 
to be in New York in the course of four or 
five weeks with samples, and with a view 
to licensing the manufacture in America, on 
royalty, or preferably purchasing outright 
the patent rights. 

We hold firm patents in Great Britain 
and United States. 

Any firms interested, please address T. W. 
Bennett, care of Messrs. L. Straus & Sons, 
46 Warren St., New York, 


Hope it brings as fine results as 


wh pee 
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IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for two weeks ending 
October 29, 1919. 


ROTTERDAM 
Str. Amsteldyk, Sept. 25. 

BEPOREEAGCES CIUINAWETOM Oe. .\y cicwils ap cn ews's'o83s Haviland & Co 
210 “f CHORNCAIS tH sats teeta tees Roessler & Hasslacher 
2002 = “f earthenware and toys........ Geo Borgfeldt & Co 

Str. Veendyk, October 7. 

13 packages earthenware...... Rum acncnonnn Fensterer & Ruhe 
2 - SEMPER </s,0'0,0'0,0's grees a-...G E Meisser & Bros 
aes" NASA WAL Oterta te sis! iene sisters © oes «, o/ales W VeDoorn 
1 + 6). wG@GGSeoadacade ....M Gugenheim 
2 ef 8 Sere .. Rothschild Bros & Co 

38 fs AIT DS aeiaie cis gs Gobiacswiartincitcsss cega et W V Doorn 
bg ae COE nis OG o Og Soa ORe Se GeOn soba eodos C Silvermann 
2 fé RMMCEIEEEE.. WM elere's vic sie ccs Basket Importing Co 

3062‘ a crockery, etc......... Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
Str. Noordam, October 9. 
Pe DRE RES OIOSSWATCK. <0 e cecley 6 os.e sas cages WE Flory & Co 
4 ‘ * AGA Nac Senn GORSStBBECooS W V Doorn 
4 a MME ADAH cfele Neists 9 Sacro c ee eee > Veit Son & Co 
a MMMM cis scco ccseccles eater M Goldberg Sons 
—30 +f MIE s aia Cie vss ce casas ete A H Veith & Co 
7 - o OCB SEAS ernBOE Bailey, Green & Elger 
” SEMIN CS seas s,s sass aerators Guaranty Trust Co 

17 $ MEM close 5 vss s ies aire Fensterer & Ruhe 
Se MME eos sels gc cuvece G Hirsch’s Sons 

39 i RMT he's) «:6'o/0:6.dfeiora w:eye.e 9, WR Noe & Sons 

10 3 PAPENOM WAT Coreiselsiate vieitieis) ste a 0's) cieeretoiete W V Doorn 
7 ft Ree Sots olefin: «| 0.0.5, 050 cisteteloi ets B A Stratem 
8 LS ae ...-L Straus & Sons 
1 GHINAWATOtcel aWeicis vias asc cece ce R F Downing & Co 

87 2s LOVEGR EIS ee o's te ess besa abees a B Illfelder & Co 

52 iM SMM Sc MN oso06 coc v's isis leis. 6p cseleioie C Silverman 
8 as SSO TRAEG on g's ti8 ee. 6.3 « Miscellaneous Orders 

Str. Maartansdiuk, October 15. 
gepackages earthenware......... .corsss Marshall Field & Co 
wou 3' SO” GapReAeEoercrr Basket Importing Co 
oa ** uC. ge bpbcooupenuaoseae Graham & Zenger 
1 4° JOS bases, SOCeanC G E Meissner & Bro 
2 Uh ae Meer Hanae wh) uetorer ans E A Thieler 

11 xe DIASSW ATO ater aiciels-s o s-s\a.c1s es ons A Steinhardt & Bro 
5 oe SeMMMRMRME Cocca lu iStalo\a,2 s.c-o'ara.ei are aie sseraie H Wolff & Co 

10 M 1% SaaS cnoaoee: apne Miscellaneous Orders 
ee LOVE eetrase sie sole sts o's Poi aicisthe cette, C Silverman 

12 oe Se staleTee A crsferelcie!c/s'e:s « 01s.¢ salacisie B Illfelder & Co 
5 es WU anh GSO CGCGa EOE G E Meissner & Bro 

SOUTHAMPTON 
Str. Lapland, Sept. 25. 

- package glassware.......0....... Percaswe oa Gross & Turner 
es‘ ER id SHC DOGS DORIC COOEOEEe Southern Pacific Co 
_ “ i a ae ee Gimbel Bros 

| Str. Mauretania, Sept. 27. 
BEPRUKACCH CIASSWALCH rss ose nee tecis cj cccccs cess F Bing & Co 

FOWHY 

Str. Swampscott, Sept. 29. 
202 packages china clay...............++:- Hammill & Gillespie 
1036“ EE: yt Serie Cases’. « Baring Bros 
5 SCAMS’ Scelavoia.a. Z ststvele.e’s Perkins-Goodwin Co 
“552 si UOT SOE rion ss Sete tars, a3 Moore & Munger 
\557 #¢ oe phage neets teste Ra Scho es L Knowles & Son 
(ap TE > eee eee J W Higman Co 
1) SSEER RPMI evarciee-c ists ate ...-J B Moors & Co 


Continued on page 26. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


eee Salceman. for retail china and glass store. One 

who has had experience with first-class trade. Write ex- 
perience, references and salary desired. Address A 234, this 
office. 


Ages WANTED—On commission, by manufacttrers of 

light ware, cut glass and decorated tableware, with special- 
ties for the citiesof Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. Address 
A 235, this office. 


Bes and manager wanted for china, housefurnishings, bar- 

gain basements and dry goods. Good opportunity for the 
right party. Call L. W. FrLtows, 1133 Broadway, or address 
G. C. Willis, Champaign, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Ge PAINTER, talented, many years’ experience, capa- 

ble of originating new designs, desires position in New 
York or Brooklyn. Specimens of work submitted if desired. 
Address G. S., this office. 


UYER—China, glass, lamps and housefurnishings. Having 
full charge for the last eight years in one of New York’s 
largest department stores. Has thorough knowledge and is 
qualified to handle larger proposition. Am open for proper con- 
nection. Address A 236, this office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


GENT WANTED.—Old-established firm of china manu- 

facturers, Longton, Staffs, England, require agent in U. S, 

A. for high-class china novelties, fancy goodsand general china. 
Address A 232, this office. 


INES WANTED.—Salesman covering Pacific Coast wants 
line of standard china and dinnerware, stoneware or glass- 
ware, as factory representative. Commission basis. Best refer- 
ences from largest wholesale and retail houses. Guaranteed 
volume sales. First-classlinesonly. Address A233, this office. 


UT GLASS LINE WANTED.—Wanted by a manufactur- 
ers’ agent with sample room in Boston and a large estab- 
lished trade in New England a line of popular-priced heavy and 
light cuttings onacommission basis. Address A 238,, this office. 


ANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN IN LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE LINE BY OLD-ESTABLISHED MAN- 
UFACTURER, TO COVER EASTERN STATES, WITH 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK. GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RIGHT PARTY. STATE EXPERIENCE, REFERENCE 
AND SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS A237, THIS 
OFFICE. 


FOR SALE. 


OOD BUSINESS FOR SALE.—An cld-established china 
and housefurnishing business, doing an exceJlent and ever- 
increasing trade, the owner of which expects to retire June, 
1920, will communicate with anyone who wants a business 
backed with a reputation. With live wire this prospect presents 
a great opportunity. Average profit, seventy percent. High- 
class goods sold. About $20,000 required. New York State. 
Address JUNE PROSPECT, this office. 


LONDON 
Str. Triumph, Sept. 25. 


l-package toyS.....2 5.50 cnwacsddetieinr sss svc Jordan & Marsh 
HAVRE 
Str. France, October. 9. 
2 packages Cainaware..o...0c.scescecerseeces J J Gavin & Co 
18 oF GlasSwarely jem leiastanismteitieters ele orem rer tere Snow’s, Ltd 


Str. Rochambeau, October 10 


2 packages glassware............... Merchant’s Despatch Co 
6 . Oe a a asrateeateetettine cectioneters eit Frederic’s, Inc 
2 Ss ChINAWALE sai stetseretereere Matehs aie G Borgfeldt & Co 
3 s Sf ag ys stivernreeteteiele ates Davis Collamore & Co 


Str. La Savoie, October 14 
4°packages GlASSWATE..« swewese cll sic s = osleiaietete Snow’s, Ltd 
5 ¥ C$. ear shstctere tre vere cele, vite aeietaeters Frederic’s, Inc 
, Ee eT or le De Amo anA AT OG HS 0.0606 L Popper & Sons 
8 CHINA WATE sre ciate elessiste rons Metetet etter AL Andrin & Co 
3 Ms SSO! ids aiel¥ cu epeleenere American Shipping Co 
9 
0 
Zs 


ee ce 


ce 


oe TOYS 5 cisie.c.0. c(o.0 0ls\saloteetperterets sre starts G Borgfeldt & Co 
“ He) avis elete o]scoleieteteten eater Fone Severs eter B Altman & Co 


ce “ce 


CHINESE ART WORKS GIVEN TO BROOKLYN. 


‘HE Brooklyn Museum announces the receipt and 
installation of a gift from Samuel P. Avery which 
makes a climax to the already celebrated Avery collec- 
tion of Chinese cloisonne enamels by the addition of 
seventy-three pieces, besides which there are thirty- 
seven ancient Chinese bronzes and gold bronzes. All 
the pieces were sent from Mr. Avery’s home in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and make a notable addition in dimensions 
and quality to the original collection. 

The collection as it now stands, including the 
painted Peking enamels, the Champleve enamels and 
the cloisonnes, is made up of no fewer than 360 pieces, 
of which 109 were presented by Mr. Avery a year ago. 

There is very great variety in the collection, 
which shows to how many uses cloisonne was applied 
in China. There is such beauty of color in these pieces 
as to rival the richness of the old porcelains. 

The installation has been made with great care. 
In addition to the ordinary label with each example 
there is another explaining the methods of the artists, 
together with all necessary information as to period and 
style. 

Among the most interesting individual pieces is a 
great incense burner, twenty-eight inches high and 
nineteen inches in diameter, belonging to the Ch’en- 
lung period, 1736-1795. The gilt bronze handles are in 
the forms of swimming carp. ‘The enamel ornamenta- 
tion consists of chrysanthemums, foliage scrolls and 
the eight Budlhistic emblems of good omen. The gilt 
bronze open work knob on the cover represents a coiled 
dragon and clouds. 

Among the thirty-seven bronzes and gold bronzes 
are eighteen small figures of Apostles of Buddha, from 
a temple in Peking. There is a Shang Dynasty wine 
jar, eight and one-half inches high, dating back to 1100 
B. C., or earlier. This is from the Prince Kung col- 
lection, as are a Han Dynasty hanging vase, nine and 
three-quarter inches high, and a Sung Dynasty pilgrim 
bottle, thirteen inches high. 


Continued on page 27 


“HOUSE OF 


Cups and Saucers. 


E. endeavor to live up to. 

this reputation by always 

having a large variety and quan- 
tity of stocks of Cups and Sau-— 


cers at popular prices. 


Scores of new designs in every 
style. Special assorted pack- 
ages. 


Orders for immediate delivery . 


a er 


—— 


promptly executed. 


Sey 


mh 


TAIYO TRADING CO. 


Successors to Takito, Ogawa & Co. and The Tajimi Colm 


325 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO. 


101 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


The Avery collection is the largest of its sort in the 
world, and ranks with the great gallery of jades at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


NBW RULES FOR SHIPPING BY EXPRESS. 


EW express packing rules, similar to those required 
for freight movement on the railroads, will gointo 
effect on December 10, and express shippers are re- 
quested to prepare themselves for the new standards. 
The new packing requirements, which were recently 
approved by the United States Railroad Administration, 
were formulated to provide additional safeguards for 


merchandise sent by express. Heretofore, shippers 


Crescent Glass Co 


Lime Blown Tumblers. 

Blown Vase Blanks for 
Cutters. 

Solid Ruby Lantern Gicbes. 


Eastern & Southern Representatives, 


GREEN & THOMAS, 


29 S. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 


Main Office and 


McVICKAR & MATTHEWS, 


Laredo, Texas. 


This unusual line is on view at the 


qwarerooms of 


EDWARD BOOTE, 35 W. 23d St., New York. 
- CHARLES ZINN & CO., 893 B’way, New York. 
_ LAZARUS & ROSENFELD, 14 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


~~. % 
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have been using all sorts of containers for express 
packages, but the new rules are expected to make the 
regulations uniform and thus provide business concerns 
with an even more reliable and speedy service. 
Preparations are being made at local offices of the 
American Railway Express Co., which is the agent of 
the Government in handling the express business of the 
entire country, to put the new rules into effect on De- 
cember 10, and to require a strict adherence to them 
thereafter. The express officials expect that in this 
way shippers will be induced to pay greater attention 
to their packing methods and to turn their business 
over to the carrier substantially packed and clearly 
marked, so that, with reasonable care on the part of ex- 


Continued on page 28. 


Lobmiller Co. 


Advertising Tumblers for 
Soft Drinks. 


Glass Specialties. 
Decorated Tumblers. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


l'rompt shipments of our produc- 
tion to American markets, 


Mexican Art Pottery. 


AZTEC DESIGN. 


All Hand Work. Natural Clay Colors. 


Water Bottles, Bowls, Vases and Jardinieres. 


pressmen, all traffic can be handled rapidly and with 
fewer chances of loss or damage in transit. 

The rules, recently promulgated, will not permit 
the use of paper wrapping for packages over twenty- 
five pounds, nor ordinary paper boxes, wrapped or un- 
wrapped, when the weight of the package is over that 
limit. For shipments over twenty-five pounds, wooden 
containers, or containers of fibreboard, pulpboard or 
corrugated strawboard material are required. ‘Thecar- 
tons must be made of materials of specified ‘‘test 
strengths,’’ similar to those required for the freight 
service, and the containers must bear the stamp of the 
manufacturers certifying that the material used is of 
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strength required for the weight of the shipment car- 
ried in it, as called for in the rules. 

The express regulations, though modeled on those 
for freight movement, permit a wider latitude in the 
size of the carton used, and carry a certain number of 
exceptions. Shippers who wish toacquaint themselves 
with the new express regulations are requested to study. 
Supplement No, 5 to Express Classification No. 26, in 
which these rules are embodied, and copies of which 
may be secured at any express office. It is calculated 
that the time remaining before December 10 will be 
sufficient to enable express shippers to adjust them- 
selves to the new packing standards. 


Locations of Firms in the Downtown District. 
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Bassett,G.F. & Co., 72-74 Park Place.... B3 Goetz, O.,43 Murray St..............<... C4 Redon, M., 25 W.. B’ ways. ssc ssc scale C3 
Bernardaud, L., & Co., 46 Murray St..... C4 Roessler & Hasslacher, 100 William St... F2. 
Bonita Art Co., 50 Park Place.;..2.,-c,< C3 

Honesdale Decorating Co.,36 Murray St. C4 Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren St...... C4 
Davison, John, 14 Barclay Street........ D3 n ss Glass Co..25 W. B’ C3 
Dorflinger, C., & Sons, 36 Murray St..... C4 arentum iss Co.. ~ B’way.;.oceen 
Duncen & Miller Glass Co., 92 W. B’way. B 4 Kupper, Herman C., 52 Murray St........ C4 Tharaud, Justin, 25 W. B’way.......... 3 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co., 50 Murray St.. C 4 : 

Maddock & Miller, 54 Murray St......... cig: Ost & Dosesbs Bares ee ae yl 
F riedlaender, Oscar ©., 40 Murray St..... C4 = Miller. Edward. & Co.. 68-70 Park Place.. C 4 Williamsburgh Flint Glass Co., 96 Park FI. AZ 
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CONDITION 


Business is good, but there was a notice- 
New York able falling off in the number of visitors 
in the warerooms of the importers. As 
about everybody who ever comes to market has been 
here, many coming two or three times since the first of 
September, there is a reasonable cause for the lull. 
Mail orders are heavy, and the men on the road are tak- 
ing a whole lot of business. Many buyers are pyra- 
miding their orders, and if by any chance there should 
be an influx of goods from abroad some of them would 
beswamped. But there is very little chance of that 
happening. On the contrary, there is every prospect 
of continued shortage. 


The domestic manufacturers of both pottery and 


glass see no falling off in orders, and the fact that they 


cannot make shipments as promptly as customers would 
like is keeping them on the rack. With all the publi- 
city given to the shortage of goods many buyers per- 
sist in prodding the factories till it is becoming very 
annoying.- The manufacturers know that buyers need 
goods, and are doing all in their power to satisfy them, 
and it taxes their patience, after having previously ex- 


‘plained the conditions and apparently having placated 


a bad taste. 


oe ee 


an irate customer, to receive a letter peremptorily de- 
manding that goods be sent forthwith. And a feature 
which is not exactly businesslike crops up once in a 
while when an offer is made to pay more than the reg- 
ular price in order that shipments may be made. Such 
offers are of course turned down politely, but they leave 


The demand for housefurnishing goods seems to 
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be increasing, and the shortage is correspcndingly 


growing. Many lines are not to be had at all, and 
prices are high. 
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OF TRADE. 


Usually by this time of the year most dealers have 
ordered their dolls and toys; but from all indications 
there are many buyers who arte still wanting goods, 
The German toys that have recently come in have 
helped to relieve the market somewhat, and buyers are 
taking the goods which they ordered three years ago 
and which have been waiting shipment till now. 


Retail business is all that could be desired, not 
only in New York and vicinity, but all over the coun- 
try. Anything and everything goes, from the cheap- 
est to the best, with the high grades inthe ascendancy. 
Price is no object. There is a little more scrutinizing 
of vares, however, and the women are a little more 
particular about quality. Ordinarily, when business is 
generally good, there will be dull spots here and there. 
This year there is no section, so far as can be learned, 
where retail trade is not immense. If it is like this 
now, what will it be next month? It would not aston- 
ish anybody if a lot of manufacturers and dealers had 
bad cases of nervous prostration. 


Se 


Filing of specifications with pottery 
manufacturers for January and Feb- ° 
ruary delivery continues. Decora- 
ted dinnerware is in very heavy re- 
quest, although considerable business is being placed ; 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


for white ware. New lines and decorations for next 
season are in preparation at many plants. 


Sa 


With production and demand show- 
ing} an increase, conditions in the 
glass business at this time are prac- 
tically normal. Very little advance 
stocks are accumulated, current orders taking practic- 
ally everything. The entire general line isin good de- 
mand, although increased orders for blown and light 
cut ware are in evidence. Factory forces are being 
augmented right a & 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; §, silverware. 


C D MacGregor, c, Lynchburg Crockery Co, 
Lynchburg, Va. Cumberland. 

G L Glass, hf, Mass Bros, Tampa,Fla. 1150 B’ way. 

F P Walsh, hf, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia. 230 Fifth ave. 
~ -M K Deady, c.g, H L Bonghton Store, Catskill, N 
Y. Continental. 

G Dessler, t, F & R Lazarus Co, Columbus, (Oy 
225 Fifth ave. 

M C Weil, hf, Weil & Co, Detroit. Flanders. 

L G Gilman, c.g, Herzfield-Phillipson Co, Mil- 
waukee. 1133 Broadway. 

J R Irwin, c,g, Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh. 1140 
Broadway. 

J Kohnfelder, hf,t,c, Kaufman & Baer Co, Pitts- 
burgh. 404 Fourth ave. 

P L Beck, t, American Wholesale Corp, Baltimore. 
354 Fourth ave. 

H E Claus, hf, L A Witherill, Syracuse. 

S M Averill, 1, Jordan-Marsh Co, Boston. 


Fourth ave. 


Alcazar. 
432 


BELGIAN GLASSWARE. 


MONG the delegates to the international labor con- 
vention held in Washington recently was Marcel 
Fraipont, Director-General of the Val St. Lambert 
Glass Works. He seports that the factory started up 
October 8 with a large force of their old workers and 
that they have a good stock of raw materials and coal. 
The factory is working nearly to capacity and is ship- 
ping as rapidly as it is possible to obtain transporta- 
tion. He thinks that by the first of the year the fac- 
tory will be up to normal in point of production. 

Prices have been advanced in about the same pro- 
portion as other products in Europe and America. The 
home market is taking large quantities of goods. In 
spite of all the hardships in Belgium there were many 
who made fortunes out of the war, and they are buying 
javishly. 

M. Fraipoint, who is making his first visit to the 
United States, is much impressed with the bigness of 
things here and the energy of the people. Heis aman 


10 


of strong personality. He impresses one as a sharp, 
clear-headed business man, and has an engaging man- 
He hopes great 


His fellow commissioners, 


ner that makes him friends at once. 
things from the convention. 
like himself, are strongly opposed to Bolshevism, and 
in his intercourse with them on the ship and their jour- 
ney to various cities here there has been established a 
friendly feeling that is gratifying. These men are 
workers and members of unions and include a Socialist 
of the moderate kind. 


THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL. 


MEETING was held at the Crockery Board of 
Trade rooms October 31 for the purpose of organ- 

izing committees in the china, glass, lamps, toys and 
housefurnishing trades for the Third Red Cross Roll 
Call campaign for membership enrollment for 1920. 

William S. Pitcairn is chairman of the main com- 
mittee in charge of the drive, and I. S. Owen secre- 
tary. The former presided at the meeting and ap- 
pointed practically the same sub-committees that did 
such praiseworthy work in the Liberty Loan drives as 
well as having put the last Red Cross campaign for 
funds over the top. Hence Mr. Pitcairn’s selection of 
workers could scarcely be improved upon. 

The drive started Nov. 2 and continues until Nov. 
11, inclusive, and it is believed that our trades will show 
a full hundred per cent membership. The sub-com- 
mittees are as follows: 


GLASSWARE. 
John Nixon, Chairman 
J Duncan Dithridge 
Wm F Dorflinger 


CHINA. 


H C Kupper, Chairman 
Julius Rosenfeld 
Henry Witte 


Charles Vogt E T W Craig 
WC Newland Alfred B Gunthel 
REL Wells S Herbert 

Geo E Anthony Thos G Jones 
Lee Schoenthal W J McKenna 


Ennoske Jinushi EARTHENWARE (rmp.) 


Jas B Boote, Chairman 
John J Miller 
Wm S Pitcairn 


LAMPS. 
Eugene H Peck, Chair’n 


Max Herbert Wm S Anthes 
Wm R. Noe, Jr. Wm QO Wilcox 
K L Wedgwood 
TOYS. A H Mackenzie 


E I Horsman, Chairman 
M B Schmidt, Secretary 
DeWitt C Baker 

Walter Strobel 

W M Ferguson 

John J Anderson 

E W Seabury 

Charles Kreiser 

BE Fleischaker 
Joseph Amberg 

F Danziger 

Julius Baer 

Charles Miller 

H R Goesser 


EARTHENWARE (pom.) 


E W Hammond, Chair’n 
A H. Hays 
Henry Benedikt 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 


Sam’ Steinfeld, Chair’n 
Leon M Reiter 

Herbert J Gwyer 

Max Lowenste’n 

Thos F Stackpole 

L Barnett 

James Hughes 

H Waterman 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 
Sellers. 


T the salesroom of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, 133 
Fifth avenue, Kennard L. Wedgwood has a wealth 

of new things ready for inspection. A dinner service 
and other items in Queensware introduce a very charm- 
ing treatment in a light blue rope and tasseJ border, 
caught at intervals in festoon effect. Another has a 
continuous wreath of leaves in a border, with a center 
design that is quite fascinating. There are some in- 
teresting items with a reproduction of one of the con- 
cern’s very old prints on dinnerware. These may be 
had in various tints. Other things that are attracting 
attention are new enamel treatments in rich floral and 
figured effects. Besides these there are new designs 
and shapes in rock crystal and engraved glass patterns 
from Thomas Webb & Sons, Ltd., which will win in- 


stant appreciation. 
2 


Another good reason for visiting the salesroom is 
to see a new line secured by Kennard L. Wedgwood on 
his recent trip to England—that of Bernard Moore, 
Stoke-on-Trent, creator of unusually fine lustre, sang- 
de-boeuf, rouge flambe, peachbloom, Haricot, gold 
flambe, Hispano-Moresque and otherrare glazes. Mr. 
Moore is the inventor of many beautiful metallic 
glazes, and re-discoverer of the antique sang-de-boeuf. 
Unique styles in vases, and a number of shapes and 
sizes in bowls and other items, as well as some fascin- 
ating animal studies, are among the interesting pieces 


shown. 


a 

J. H. Venon announces that he is now ready to 
take import orders for Kosta Swedish crystal and can 
promise prompt deliveries. Ina short time he expects 
to have twenty open stock patterns of this glass in New 
York for immediate delivery. The high quality will 
be maintained, and as tke factory’s facilities have re- 
cently been doubled prompt deliveries will be assured. 
Advance samples show some new and unusual designs. 


c] 

An attraction at the salesroom of the Rosevillc 
Pottery, 621 Fifth avenue, is a new line known a- 
‘‘Sylvan,’’ an unusual conception in design and colo1 
ing, The lightly-embossed pattern portrays a unigqu 


treatment of a forest scene in a tasteful blending of 
light grey-blue, two-toned green andpurple. Theline 
comprises a variety of styles in baskets, vases, fern 
dishes, jardinieres and pedestals. ‘“‘Rozane,’’ a soft 
matt glaze in an all-over pitted surface finish in ivory, 
or a tinted green with clusters of brilliant-hued flowers 
standing out in sharp relief, continues to bea good sel- 
ler. This is shown ina complete array of most salable 
items. 


A 

A late achievement of the Fostoria Glass Co., on 
display at the cencern’s salesroom, 141 Fifth avenue, 
is an assortment of candy jars in quarter-pound and 
larger sizes. They are shown in plain semi-transpar- 
ent shades of ruby, blue, green, yellow and pink dif- 
ferent from any tbat have been seen before in items of 
this character, and cannot help becoming popular. The 
shape is very graceful and well-proportioned, 


2 

Through forty-nine Bohemiam glass factories in 
thirty minutes sounds impossible, but this is just what 
can be accomplished by a visit to the salesroom of Fer- 
dinand Pavel, 291 Fifth avenue, who recently arrived 
here from the new Czechoslovakia republic as the 
American representative of that number of manufac- 
turers there. The lines are most interesting and in- 
clude some excellent examples of the Bohemian glass 
makers’ art. The list of items shown are glass for var- 
ious forms of electric lighting, candelabra, chandeliers, 
table lamps, vases, candlesticks, cake plates, bon-bon- 
nieres, fruit dishes, service plates, cocktail sets, imita- 
tion of Bohemian art glass (Egerman’s decorations, 
etc.) Gablonz beads, novelties, etc. Shipping facilities 
between America and the new republic are improving 
from week to week. 


A 

At the showroom of E. Torlotting, 35 West 
Twenty-third street, there is a new assortment of sam- 
ples in ‘‘Gouda’’ ware recently received from the fac- 
tory in Holland. This pottery at once appeals to loy- 
ers of the unusual, and inasmuch as there are special 
unique designs, each signed by the artist, the fastidious 
are able to secure something of which they need have 


no fear of there being a duplicate. Besides jardinieres, 

_vases, bowls, candlesticks, comports, candy jars, to- 
bacco jars, ash receivers and bonbons, there are a num- 
ber of interesting novelties. 


a 


Soon after the armistice the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain factory assigned one of its ablest artists, 
Gotfred Rode, to compose a plaque commemorating the 
termination of the great world conflict. The artist 
chose his motif from the Norse mythology of the older 


Edda, where Sibyl sees, ‘‘rising from the sea, a new 
earth verdant and glorious.’’ He has embodied in the 
composition two figures, a woman and child, watching 
the dawn of a new day andthe birth of a new and bet- 
ter world. Only a limited number have been allotted 
to the New York branch. Subscription list is open 
until November 15, and no orders will be accepted after 


that date. 
3 


The little ones will simply revel in ‘‘Casey’s Kids,”’ 
a frolicsome and innocently-mischievous lot of young- 
sters employed in various amusing and attractive ways 
as a design for the Guernsey Earthenware Co.’s baby 
plate, just brought out by the concern and now on view 
at the salestoom of the company’s New York represen- 
tatives, Bates & Ledden, 16 West Twenty-third street. 
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One of the most artistic and attractive shapes that 
has ever been designed in this country, or, for that 
matter, in any country, has recently been received by 
E. W. Hammond from the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
Co. The cover dish is footed, and has an inside 
cover. ‘The oval is very graceful, and the round cas- 
‘serole is a dream in modelling. The curving lines are 
continuous from the foot tothe knob ontop. ‘There 
are two shapes of cups, with just enough flare to con- 
form to the lines of the cover dishes. Fifteen decora- 
tions are shown, including sprays, narrow borders, 
panels and medallions. Anentirely new pattern shows 
the bluebird in a new setting. Altogether, with the 
new shapes and designs, the ‘‘Victory’’ set will take 
the trade by storm. 
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* MILLER-HUFFMAN 


WEDDING. 


HE Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J., was the scene of a very beautiful wedding 
on Monday evening, October 27, when Donald Maddock 
Miller, second son of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Miller, was 
married to Miss Marion P. Huffman, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theocore P. Huffman, of the above city. 
The bride presented a charming picture in a rich gown 
of white satin and lace with a long train of silver cloth 
She carried a 
bouquet of white roses, bouvardias and orchids. The 
matron of honor, Mrs. J. Meredith Miller, a sister of 
the bride, was gowned in peach-colored satin. Robert 
D. Miller, youngest brother of the bridegroom, was 
best man, while J. Meredith Miller, his eldest brother, 
was one of the ushers, as was also Louis S. Kniffin, of 
Kniffin & Demarest. Following the ceremony a re- 
ception was held at the Woman’s Club of Orange, East 
Orange, N. J., the spacious reception rooms and ball 
rooms of which were filled to capacity with three hun- 
dred guests, among whom were several prominent mem- 
bers of the trade. The tasteful church decorations of 
chrysanthemums, autumn leaves and ferns were dupli- 
cated at the club in an even more elaborate manner. 
The bridal party received in a large reception room be- 
fore a bank of flowers. A delicious buffet supper was 
served and dancing to the strains of an excellent or- 
chestra was indulged in upto a late hour. After a 
honeymoon trip through the Berkshires by automobile 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller will make their home in Newark. 


and veil arranged in coronet effect. 


MISUSE OF THE TERM “«F.0.B.” 


N a letter addressed to exporters the National For- 
eign Trade Council calls the attention of American 
manufacturers and merchants to existing abuses of the 
term ‘‘f.o.b. port,’’ explains the correct interpretation 
of the term according to the best practice at home and 
abroad, and urges that this interpretation be observed. 
If some merchants insist on using this term in a sense 
other than that dictated by the best usage, the Coun- 
cil emphatically recommends that they make their 
meaning absolutely explicit and beyond the possibility 
of misunderstanding. Otherwise it is feared that the 
confusion resulting from the misuse of this term will 
react seriously to the detriment of American overseas 
trade. The communication reads in part: 
“Correspondence from Australia has reached the 
National Foreign Trade Council complaining that 
American manufacturers and exporters who have quoted 
prices ‘f.o.b. New York’ have interpreted that quota- 


tion to mean merely delivery within the limits of the » 


port of New York, and not necessarily actual delivery 


a 


of the merchandise on beard the overseas vessel. The 
Australian contention is that the term ‘f.o.b. port’ has 
only one meaning—namely, ‘free on board overseas 
vessel,’ and that a quotation ‘f.o.b. port’ means that 
the purchaser has no charges to meet except those of 
ocean freight and insurance. 

“Tt appears that some American manufacturers 
and exporters who have quoted prices ‘f.o.b. New 
York’ or other port have contented themselves with 
the delivery of the goods within the limits of the port 
named, instead of delivering them on board tke over- 
seas vessel, with the result that charges for cartage, 
lighterage, storage and other items have been passed 
on to the Australian purchaser, who had understood 
that the ‘f.o.b. port’ quotation covered delivery of the 
The possibility of 
adverse effect upon American foreign trade in this sit- 


goods on board the overseas vessel. 


uation is obvious, and leads the National Foreign Trade 
Council to urge upon American exporters generally the 


wisdom of following invariably a practice under which 
such complaints cannot possibly arise. 

‘“There is no guestion that the original meaning 
of ‘f.0 b. port’ was ‘free on board ship,’ and that that 
is the general and usual interpretation of it among for- 
eigners. The National Foreign Trade Counci: desires 
to point out that it is essential to the best practice for 
American exporters and manufacturers in making an 
‘f.0.b. port’ quotation to have it mean f.o b. overseas 
vessel’; but in any event the quotation, whatever it is, 
should be unmistakably clear and explicit. If in quot- 
ing prices f.0.b. port’ American manufacturers or ex- 
porters have in mind any other delivery than on board 
overseas vessel they should make perfectly clear ex- 
actly what they have in mind—nannely, that cartage, 
storage, or other services, are for huyer’s account. 

‘Any form of quotation that is susceptible of 
double interpretation lends itself to the possibility of 
abuse detrimental to American trade as a whole, and the 
National Foreign T'rade Council urges upon American 
exporters and manufacturers that they adopt the un- 
varying practice of making their quotations so explicit 
as to preclude the possibility of misunderstanding.’’ 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF IMPORTS. 


‘HE imports of earthen, stone and china ware for 
the month of July, 1919, compared with the 
same month in the preceding year, were as follows: 


| 

| 1918 1919 
China, not decorated.......... $ 38,285 $ 20,051 
gecoratedin can... >. ook 379,722 243,806 
OVO TANCE satesica{e Skies) 00 80,961 4,617 
GETRIAN Ys cacti rasa ete 1) nreclezer 50,540 
United Kingdom...... 34,751 19,720 
a) SercLogue Cue RoOne 260,806 143,381 
Other countries....... 3,204 25,548 
Earthenware, not decorated... 32,542 14,687 
decorated....... 177,658 191,695 
PMG EN Cite cicrets s Salsiehis Sa oc «ss 28,904 26,956 

| | 
ral att: kero ces ies | 1,056,833 | 741,001 
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FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY. 
1917 1918 1919 
| 
China, not dec....... $ 82,091 | $ 116,562 | $ 195,013 
decorated..... 1,692,151 1,991,769 1,649,763 
rarices nese eee 391,406 405,47) 355,522 
Germany). «aster +. Dep septs oil ee retin Fos: 243,783 
United Kingdom... 362,714 267,510 | 144,104 
Japan ees.) s $39,289 1,249,065 | 806,092 
Other countries . 98,742 69,723 100,262 
Earthenware, not dec. 332,209 302,051 | 258,579 
dec... 1,108,212 1,281,397 | 1,301,918 
Alivothemprr si see ciao «rc 172,834 199,826 | 139,167 
Motalaemenc) Sa oes as | 5,079,648 | 5,883,374 | 5,194,203 
DOVES  VANDISLOYS: 
| 1918 | 1919 
Dolls and parts of dolls.... $16,912 $101,618 
PNIMOthEr tOYSteanrres ieebicsneet 45,176 124,137 
etal Menke a eee | 62,082 | 225,755 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY. 
1917 1918 | 1919 
Dolls & parts. $ 105,268 $ 357,506 $306,987 
All other toys 738,224 710,199 374,707 
otale ge cs 843,492 Bett 047: 705eee 681,694 
GLASSWARE. 
JULY FOR SEVEN MONTHS E’D’G JULY 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$23,434 $36,114 $276,518 $328,490 $316,564 
CHINA GRAY: 
JULY FOR SEVEN MONTHS E’D’G JULY 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$120,077 $11,653 $811,327 $769,289 | $1,050,054 


HYDRATE OF POTASH 
Containing not more than fifteen per cent of Caustic Soda. 


JULY FOR SEVEN MONTHS E’D’G JULY 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$156,354 $6,358 $303,577 $2,208,707 $99,118 


ARTICLES OF METAL ENAMELED OR GLAZED WITH 
VITREOUS GLASSES. 


JULY FOR SEVEN MONTHS E’D’G JULY 
1918 1919 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
$1,540 $5,697 $30,015 | $15,478 | $40,664 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 
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BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United: Statesiy 5. ccichivce acct cme eereereieem ¢ ociae $2.00 
Canada... .ocicisgivce's stele aid fae. tec iteina tetera sear sys: sake 3.00 
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Sitigle copies .i...2Ud Sacco sieiieeineieaslereebiemits ¢ . stale 10 


In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Inc. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘ With New 
York Exchange.’’ 

Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 
which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


PREFERENCES IN SHIPMENTS. 


le is a very common occurrence for a buyer to accuse 

manufacturers of making preferences in the matter 
of shipments. This the manufacturers deny. Some 
buyers have said that they were getting all the goods 
they needed, or, at least, a plentiful supply. ‘his, if 
true, would, on the face of it, apparently prove the 
charge, But with the fact staring everyone in the face 
that there are thousands of dollars’ worth of unfilled 
orders lying in the factories, and believing that the 
majority of the manufacturers play fair, it does not look 
reasonable. It may be that occasionally a manufac- 
turer has diverted shipments for a good and sufficient 
reason; but asa rule orders are shipped as nearly as 
possible in the order received. 

Evidently some buyers are not familiar with con- 
ditions at the factories. For instance, one hears that 
a competitor has received a large shipment, while he 
has had none; and so he charges discrimination. He 
does not realize that there may be items in his order 
that have not been made—are not in stock—and that 
the lack of these holds up his order, while his competi- 
tor has not had that obstacle to contend with. 

There was atime when an embargo was declared 
to certain points on one railroad while there was none 
on another, both reaching the same place. One dealer 
bought with directions to ship on the road which had 
declared an embargo, while the other had his sent by 
the other route. The blame was unjustly placed on the 
manufacturer. 

Of course there may be cases where the buyer’s 
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persuasive manner may result in his getting goods to 
the exclusion of others; but it is not the general practice 
to favor particular buyers. It would be quite natural 
to give preference to a big buyer who pays promptly 
and according to terms over one who is slow to pay, 
makes unjust claims, and is continually finding fault. 
This is one of the ‘‘good and sufficient reasons,’’ re- 


ferred to, and no manufacturer can be blamed for it. 


PERSONAL. 


OR twenty years A. H. Sharpe has represented the 
Fostoria Glass Co. in Buffalo and adjacent terri- 
tory. He resigned Noy. 1 to give attention toa cut 
glass business which he has had in connection with his 
It is a matter 
of regret to the company, which fully appreciates his 


agency—that of the Cataract Glass Co. 


It leaves a good opening for someone to take 
up an established business. Alfred Sharpe, who has 
been with L. D. Block & Co., this city, for the past 
twenty years, has also resigned to become associated 
with his son in the cut glass line. 


o's 


A. Abrams, who has traveled for Zukerman & 


services. 


Leiberman for the past year, has engaged to represent 
the Swist China Co., Brooklyn, on the road. 


ae 


William Rollin, of Rollin & Sherry, owners of the 
Bronx Cut Glass Co., who recently received his final 
papers making him a citizen of the United States, is 
now on his way to Poland a very happy man in the an- 
ticipation of meeting his family, which he will bring to 
Since Mr. Rollin has been in the 
trade he has made a great many friends who will be 


his adopted country. 


glad to hear of his decision to make America his per- 


<= 


Harry L. Seixas, traveler for Edward Boote, sailed 
last Wednesday on the Mauretania for England, where 


manent home. 


he will visit the factories represented in this country by 
Geo. H. Bowman, head of the firm bear- 
ing his name at Cleveland, O., accompanied by his 
brother Edgar and another representative of the con- 
cern, sailed on the same boat. 


*~ 


Charles J. Pratt, London representative for a num- 


his concern. 


ber of American glass factories, arrived in New York 
from England last Thursday for a short visit to the fac- 
tories. 

9g? 


J. Howard Fry was in New York the past week at- 
tending to special matters in connection with the H.C. 
Fry Glass Co. 
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A decided improvement in produc- 

Pittsburgh and tion at most all glass factories is 

Vicinity now reported. Tworeasons are ad- 

vanced for this—one being that 

many former employees who lett the trade to work on 

‘““war babies,”’ 

asking for places, and another that many workers are 

Speeding up production as individuals. ‘‘And we can 

use all the ware produced,’’ said a manufacturer last 
week. 


as they were termed, are returning and 


Since the United States Shipping Board announced 
that the ban upon shipments to the United Kingdom 
ports placed upon United States Board vessels, dua to 
the railroad strike in England, has been partly lifted, 
here has been a decided increase in shipments of 
American glassware to Eastern ports for export. 


The Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Co., which 

_ supplies fuel gas to numerous pottery and glass plants, 

warns of a possible shortage the coming winter. The 

supply is becoming less each year, owing to the small 
number of new producing wells being brought in. 


Inquiries for glassware for shipment to Bolivia, 
_ Turkey and India were received here during the past 
week. 


The volume of orders received by glass manutac- 
turers hereabouts for 1920 dolivery far exceeds that on 
file a year ago at this season. 


# 


There has been phenomenal activity in the buying 
of United States Glass Co. shares recently. It has 
already sold as high as 63. There are about 32,000 
shares outstanding, held by approximately 600 buyers. 
‘It is reported that the stock being bought on the pres- 

ent rise has been for investment purposes, and that very 
little, if any, speculation has developed. Operations 
| with the company are on a most active scale, and con- 


siderable future husiness has been filed. A few years 


ago this stock was quoted around 20. 


Will A. Rhoades, the well-known pottery salesman, 
who wa3 in a hospital for some time as a result of a 
street car accident, is now able to be out, but is com- 
pelled to use crutches. He is now associated with the 
Milliken China Co., of this city. 


The demand for gas and electric portables is such 
that manufacturers are unable to promise any date for 
delivery. Some of these plants will not guarantee 
shipments on any new business before December 1. 
The department store buyers are very active in order- 
ing these lines, and gas and electric light corporations 
which maintain retail stores have also been very lib- 


eral in their specifications. 


The lines of the Westmoreland Glass Co. and the 
A. H. Heisey Co. will not be shown at the Ft. Pitt 
Hotel next January, their reservations there having 
been cancelled, according to the hotel management. 


It is possible that Thomas W. Morris, former 
secretary of the Western Glass and Pottery Association, 
who arrived from Europe on the George Washington a 
few days ago, will be asked to make a brief address at 
the annual meeting of the Association next January. 
Mr. Morris has spent nearly two years in Europe as a 
representative of the Associated Press. 


Occasional difficulty is being experienced in obtain- 
However, 
the situation as a whole is far better than it was a year 


ing cars for carlot shipments of glassware. 


ago. Some delay is announced in forwarding at trans- 
fer points, due to heavy congestion. 


Manufacturers report a very active demand for 
handled flower baskets. A number of new cut and 
etched designs are being shown this fall, and these are 
having a good movement. Not only is the jobbing 


trade a liberal buyer, but the department stores are 
sending in generous orders. 


Department store buyers of glassware have been 
forwarding some very liberal business to glass factories 
of late, the bulk of the orders being for holiday goods. 


George S. Dougherty, salesmanager of the United 
States Glass Co., has tendered his resignation from 
that organization, effective November 1, to become as- 
sociated with the Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, O. He 
will be succeeded here by David H. Prosser, the oldest 
traveling salesman of the ‘‘States,’’ who has been 
traveling the New York and Canadian territory for 
years. The district that has been traveled by Mr. 
Prosser has been assigned to Clyde Hartman, who 
toured the Southern States prior to his enlistmeut in 
the army. and who has been attached to the local sales 
office since his discharge from service. Mr. Dougherty 
has been associated with the United States Glass Co. 
for many years, coming here from Tiffin, O., where he 
had charge of the company’s plant there. 


The American Thermos Bottle Co. has arranged to 
erect a factory costing $600,000 and employing 1,000 
persons ox a 30-acre site at Huntington, W. Va. Con- 
struction is to be started at an early date. The plant 
will be the largest of its kind in the country. 


The demand for American glassware for export is 
showing a steady increase. Considerable new business 
is being received from Mexican sources, and buyers in 
England and France are ordering in more liberal vol- 


ume. 


% 


Gillinder Bros., 
was destroyed by fire a short time 
ago, have awarded contracts for 
two new buildings and expect them to be ready by De- 


whose factory 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


cember 1. 


s% 


It is definitely announced that 
the new factory to be erected 
here will make a general line 


Huntington, W. Va. 


of pressed glass and will specialize on food containers. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for two weeks ending 
October 9, 1919 


MARSEJLLES. 
Str. Canada, October 11. 
19 padkages porcelain.......+s.se seers eeeee oe BS Hooker 
BRISTOL 
Str. Exeter City, October 14. 
199 packages china. clay ............. TeoLeOn: Moore & Munger 


255 - eg SiRona SOOO SGaGe Hammill & Gillespie 
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JAPAN 
Str. Muncaster Castle, October 7. 
Si packages porcelain... tee sticls oe Oana eee K Odaki & Co 
34 *< LOV'S sv wlotersraveieapetticmyotansie le Lamers Bank of United States 
aS a ree Peer nance M H Harris & Lewis 
Str. Kirin Maru, October 14. 

146 packages earthen rareit<-...0. Ghee ee oes Taiyo Trading Co 
39 te fs) latogtetn cot eo Mogi, Momonoi & Co 
50 oe EN UY cee loses 2 Reais oe G M Schmidt 

4 “ gh agars Peters ERTS Se aeceee B Illfelder & Co 
3 e DOPCElal sects -a oe, ae eee eels tee V V Jeff Lebed 

149 2 Tk, | Ueda givszeret Ok 317 Oe 6 RO Taiyo Trading Co 
34 My; Pore? ce olabaeyan aba: Slee EY ete F M Hill 
88 : Se ahs autos ao aeaat Rete F W Woolworth 

211 a FTE SY PRs ene ica Soraic nc Morimura Bros 

7 Be EO8 ise Ccceaiherars are ete seeenere AL Tuska Sons & Co 
22 ies Ore.) ee tn. See Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
1002; sss SOT IS (Relea ee nee Miscellaneous Orders 
6 : lacquerediwaress- «4... ose. ee Morimura Bros 
4 a ET oath. FORE ete G Borgfeldt & Co 
1 a LAIMPS asiec esters hacies wre SARE: DP nTe ee Katagiri Bros 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. : 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


FOR SALe. 


OOD BUSINESS FOR SALE.—An cld-established china 
and housefurnishing business, doing an excellent and ever- 
increasing trade, the owner of which expects to retire June, 
1920, will communicate with anyone who wants a business © 
backed with a reputation. With live wire this prospect presents 
a great opportunity. Average profit, seventy percent. High- 
class goods sold. About $20,000 required. New York State. 
Address JUNE PROSPECT, this office. 


Ee 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
XPEERIENCED cut glass salesman, with best class of jewel- 
ers as customers, desires the highest grade line of cut glass 
to sell in Chicago and near territory on commission basis. Ad- 
dress A 241, this office. 
STABLISHED commission glass agency covering Chicago 
andthe Middle West is looking for a line of blown ware spe- 
cialties. Blown, cut, or decorated. Guaranteed results. <Ad- 
dress A 240, this office. 
> XPERIENCED cut glass salesman, with well-equipped offic 
in Chicago and travelers making nearby States, wishes 
line of high-grade cut glass tosell on a commission basis. Will 
ing to pay cash for samples, and advance on expense money 
Address A 239, this cféce, 


supply is not at all rosy. 
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CONDITION 


The demand for crockery and glass 
seems to be just as great now as at any 
time this fall. 
prices have had no effect in curtailing orders, although 


New York 
The recent advances in 


a jittle riffle of objection crops out now and again, as 
some buyers think that prices are too high now and 
that there must be a stop soon. This feeling is show- 
ing itself in other trades, too; and in some lines there 
has been a reduction in the volume of business done, 


the buyers of textiles, for instance, being afraid*that 


they may be caught with too big stocks if prices should 
take a drop. 


In the crockery trade the deficit in production is so 
great that it will take a long time to catch up. In the 
glass business there is still a shortage, but nothing like 
that which exists in crockery. In both branches the 
factories are months behind in their deliveries, and 
nearly every manufacturer is sold up for this year and 
part of next. Few are promising deliveries on new 
orders before March J 


The importers are not getting anything like the 
shipments they need, and the outlook for an increased 
The end of the dockmen’s 
strike released some ware, but the amount received 
was but a drop in the bucket. 


In spite of the fact that buyers are getting restive 
about present high prices there is an indication that 
raises on both crockery and glass will be made around 

_the first of the year. Small strikes not amounting to 


OF TRADE. 


Ba 


much in themselves, but in the aggregate reaching 
figures that must be considered, have occurred and are 
occurring constantly. The girls in a factory strike for 
more money, and after tying up a plant fortwoorthree 
weeks compromise. As soon as the boys, who have 
been watching the situation, see thatthe girls get more 
Not 
only must these wage increases be met, but production 
All this 


means more cost, and consequently higher prices. 


money they strike, and again tie up the factory. 


has fallen off while overhead charges go on. 


Retail trade is a matter of pure wonderment. 
Dealers cannot understand where the money comes 
from to pay the high prices, and importers and manu- 
facturers are aghast at the demands made on them for 
goods. It has reached a point when they really dread 


to see a customer come in. 


The traveling men are not out so much to sell 
goods as they are to placate their customers. It is an 
everyday matter for a salesman to get a good scolding 
because goods have not been delivered and then have 
the buyer beg him to take another order. 


‘“s 
Practically all orders now being re- 


ceived by manufacturers are for 
Dinnerware is 


East Liverpool 

and Vicinity next year delivery. 
in exceptionally heavy request, 
while an improvement is noted in the demand for hotel 


ware. New dinner shapes now being shown are for 
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1920 delivery only. All potteries in the Eastern Ohio 
territory are working to capacity. 


y» 


Although the majority of the orders 
for glassware being received by 
manufacturers in this territory are 
for ‘‘shipment as soon as possible,”’ 
on account of the crowded condition of some plants the 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


goods cannot possibly be delivered until next year. 
Mail orders are plentiful, and many buyers are mak- 
ing personal visits to the market. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; hf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


AAS Ealiteecsonis 
1170 Broadway. 

J H Harris, c,g, Kaufman Dept Store, Pittsburgh. 
1261 Broadway. 

M J Flanagan, hf,c, W M Whitney & Co, Albany. 
1133 Broadway. 

W G Colling, 1, Burgess-Nash Co, Omaha, Neb. 
200 Fifth ave. 
H S Wallenstein, hf, Weisberger Co, Richmond, 

37 West 26th. 

J A Vermette, s, Dupuis Freres, Ltd, Montreal. 
Breslin. 

GA Stuart, c,g, Mitchell, Woodbury Co, Boston. 
Breslin. 

E D Stauffer, t, and Mr Peters, 1, May Co, Cleve- 
land. 37 West 26th. 

IW Boston, t, Famous & Barr Co, St Louis, Mo. 
37 West 26th. 


Hutzler Bros Co, Baltimore. 


Va. 


P W Flanagan, t, M O’Neil & Co, Akron, O. 37 
West 26th. 
L A Dempsey, 1, McCreery & Co, Pittsburgh. 23 


East 26th. 

G Louis, t, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington. 
334 Fourth ave. 

J A Armstrong, hf, Hens & Kelly Co, Buffalo. 
1133 Broadway. 

F G Bros,1, J N Adam & Co, Buffalo. 
37th. 

H A Martin, g, 
Aberdeen. 

G T Thibedeau, t,c, New Bedford D G Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 404 Fourth ave. 

R D Watters. c,hf, and C J Robinson, c,g, Jordan- 
Marsh Co, Boston 432 Fourth ave. 


2 West 


Barton Co, Manchester, N H. 


H Gale, g, Gale, Smith & Lawrence, Syracuse. 
Marlborough. 

S Jaquette, c, Bailey, Banks & Biddle, Philadel- 
phia. McAlpin. 


AC Birk, c, Lion D G Co, Toledo. 23 East 26th. 


J W Waldorf, hf, Hochschild, Kohn & Co, Balti- 
more. 200 Fifth ave. 


S H Blum, s, Cahn-Coblens Co, Baltimore. 
sylvania. 


Penn- 
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J D Evans, hf, Roshek Bros, Co, Dubuque, Ia. 
1133 Broadway. 

CH Clark, hf, hf, Howland D G Co, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 

W L Brenn, hf,c, G M McKelvey Co, Youngstown, 


O. 1270 Broadway. 


FOR BETTER GLASSMAKING. 


VERY glass factory has its unsolved problems. In 
the main, the course of manufacturing runs 
smoothly enough, but now and then puzzling questions 
of a technical nature arise. No company should think 
itself peculiar in this regard, for it is easy to discover, 
from conversation with salesmen, furnace-builders, 
migrating workmen and others, that much the same con- 
ditions exist everywhere. 5 

One remedy for this state of affairs is presented by 
the American Ceramic Society. This organization of- 
fers the privilege of membership to individuals and to 
firms or corporations, and endeavors to advance Amer- 
ican ceramic technology by thesencouragement of re- 
search and the spread of accurate knowledge of the 
ceramic arts. A development of the past year that is of 
great importance to glass men is the formation of a 
Glass Division, composed of those members of the so- 
ciety concerned directly with the manufacture of glass 
or glasshouse refractories. 

This Glass Division is now ready, with its own 
chairman, secretary and central committee. It pro- 
poses to hold frequent meetings for the reading of or- 
iginal papers and the holding of discussions, and to 
stimulate thereby progress in the art of its manufacture. 
Its members believe, with one of our recent English 
visitors, that ‘‘When two men with one idea apiece 
meet and have a chat, they separate with two ideas 
apiece.’’ 

Just here comes the great obstacle, which might as 
well be named and considered. Secrecy! And secrecy 
and secrets have their proper and legitimate place in 
glass manufacture, as they have in all lines of business. 
Certain compositions of g'ass, or batches undiscoverable 
from the finished product, and, of right, belonging to 
the concern in whose factory they were developed, are 
examples of such legitimate secrets. Into such secrets 
the American Ceramic Society has neither the right nor 
the desire to pry. 

‘But it seems as though glass manufacturers, in 


safeguarding their properly secret affairs, have drawn 


so far into their shells as to pursue a policy of non-in- 
tercourse with their fellows, so far as technical matters 
are concerned. There are leaks, to be sure, as when 
travelers of the sort mentioned above carry half- 
learned, inaccurate bits of gossip from one plant to an- 
other. This state of affairs is undeniably wrong, and 
by such a policy the entire industry is kept back. 


———— 
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For many weeks pottery manufac- 
turers throughout the Ohio and 
West Virginia districts have been 
unloading all coal possible to ob- 
tain. Some manufacturers are compelled to use coal 
under their boilers and in the sagger green-houses, 
while others use coal also for kiln firing. The major- 
ity of the manufacturers are, however, using gas for 
kiln firing. Many local pottery manufacturers have 
large supplies of coal on hand, in several instances ail 
available storage space being filled. 


= 2 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


Finishing touches are being put on the new and 
enlarged sample room of the Thompson Pottery Co., 
and it is expected it will be ready for the reception of 
buyers within a fortnight. 

* 

A stock company is about to be formed here to 
manufacture ceramic novelties. Options have been 
taken on several idle plants outside of this territory, 
and within a few weeks it is likely definite statements 


Offers of employment have been 
A 


will be available. 

made to some department heads in this vicinity. 

plant in the Zanesville district may be purchased. 
2 * 

The ‘‘Laurel’’ has been selected as the name of 
the new plain dinner shape of the D. E. McNicol Pot- 
tery Co., now being shown for 19-0 delivery. This 
shape will supersede the ‘‘Ideal,’’ and will be shown 
in about twenty-five new and exclusive decorations. 

One of the surprises of the trade here is the valua- 
tion of sone of the orders that have been placed of late 
for dinnerware. Within the last few days several local 

manufacturers have booked single orders the value of 
which ranged from $5,000 up to nearly $60,000. 
* 

A local union of mold-runners is to be formed 
‘here provided seventy-five per cent of the workers can 
be ‘‘signed up.’’ Then will follow application for a 
charter from the National Broiherhood of Operative 


Potters. 
men. 


These workers are employed by the jigger- 
Over 300 mold-runners and batter-outs are em- 
ployed in this district. 


Although the East Liverpool Potteries Co. will not 
have a new dinner shape for 1920, the firm will show 
six exclusive border treatments on its ‘‘Classic’’ shape. 
Five of these have been received, and the sixth is ex- 
pected within a few weeks. 

In order to increase its capacity the Alliance (O.) 
Vitreous China Co. is about to add an additional kiln. 
A new sagger shop has been finished, and machinery 
installed. 


* * 


Those local pottery manufacturers who are back- 
ing the pruposition to organize a Country Club here are 
meeting with much success in the distribution of stock. 
Within a few weeks a meeting for organization pur- 
poses will be held. Those active in the movement are 
Charles C. Ashbaugh, of the West End Pottery Co.; 
Robert T. Hall, of the Hall China Co ; Homer J. Tay- 
lor, of the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Pottery Co., 
and J. M. Wells. A farm north of here containing 
about ninety-six acres, which is an ideal location for 
such a project, is to be purchased. 


The Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Co., which 
supplies fuel yas to potteries hereabouts, has bronght 
in 2 new wellin Washington County, Pa., which is do- 
ing close to fifteen million cubic feet daily. 

An order for 5,000 decorated 100-piece dinner sets 
has been placed among the manufacturers here jointly 
by Morris Bergman and Joseph Swartz, of New York 
City. ‘‘And we bought the best patterns obtainable,’ 
said Mr. Bergman. 


* * 


On account of the heavy demand for calendar plates 
and souvenir plaques the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. 
has notified the jubbing trade as follows: ‘‘Owing to 
the unusual strong demand tor our calendar plates and 


souvenirs, we to-day find ourselves sold up to the limit 
of our capacity for the balance of this year on these 
goods. Kindly make no further effort to sell these 
lines of ours, for we will be unable this year to handle 
additional business on same.”’ 
; * * 

That it is easier to sell the most costly border pat- 
terns rathan than the cheaper propositions is the state- 
ment of all salesmen. Some years agoconditions were 


just the reverse. 
* * 


Improvements are being made to the plant of the 
Sterling China Co., Wellsville, GO. An additional kiln 
is being built, the clay shops enlarged, anda new ware- 


house added. ean 


Annonncement is made of the engagement of Miss 
Mae McNicol, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
McNicol of this city to R. J. Bernard, of Cleveland. 
The wedding will take place in the late autumn. 


wx 


The Pope-Gosser China Co. has 
broken ground for two more large 
ware kilns. This will make it a 
nine-kiln plant, and it is only the beginning of a much 
more extensive addition to the factory. They have 
been operating the cup department they built early 
this year, and find that it has given them a better cup, 
and much more of them. The addition of these two 
kilns will mean approximately fifty more pottery work- 
ers in the various departments. 


Coshocton, oO. 


NEW FIELD FOR OUR TRADE. 


PROMISING future for American electrical lamps 
and lighting glassware goods exists in Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay, according toa report just made 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, by Trade Commissioner 
Philip S. Smith. The use of electricity is widespread 
in all three countries. 

In Argentina and Uruguay the high cost of im- 
ported fuel and the lack of water power limit the use of 
electricity to some extent, but in Brazil the great 
amount of water power available makes the electrical 
field peculiarly attractive to manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. As this water power is found chiefly near 
the coast, it is available for industrial enterprises and 
for general lighting, heating and power purposes in 
the cities, which include the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the country. 

American materials were not an important factor 
in Argentina before the war, but have become decidedly 


so since, the report says. In Brazil, American electri- 
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cal supplies always have been favored above others, 
chiefly because the power plants in the large cities use 
Germany’s 
share in the trade was increasing up to the time the 
war started, and since then Japanese materials have 
appeared, although not in large quantities. 


American traterials almost exclusively. 


CONDESCEND TO ACCEPT BUSINESS. 


HE following letter was received by a well-known 
Chicago buyer in reply to an order he mailed a 
prominent wholesaler. The answer is illustrative of 
the radical change in conditions from a buyer’s to a 
seller’s market. 


DEAR Sir: Replying to your ‘‘plea’’ of the 21st, 
that we accept the order ‘‘mailed us,’’ we will advise 
that in view of the apologetic tone of your letter we will 
in this instance make an exception and accept your 
order. 

However, we wish to thoroughly impress upon you 
the fact that this applies to this transaction only, and 
that in the future we must insist on your observing our 
rules governing the placing of orders for our wares. 

Please understand that we neither solicit nor call 
for orders, nor do we accept them when ‘‘mailed.’’ 
All orders placed with us must be voluntarily brought 
to this office by the purchaser in person. Orders deliv- 
ered by messengers, assistants, or other hired help, 
will not be accepted. 

Trusting we have made ourselves plain, we beg to 
remain, Yours very truly, 


WILL DETAIN UNMARKED GOODS. 


(Se officers at the various ports throughout the 

country have been instructed to keep a sharp look- 
out for the goods originating in Germany that are not 
properly stamped “‘Made in Germany,”’ 
the tariff law. 

Reports have been received here from different 
sources to the effect that such attempts will be made, 
one of the rumors going so far as to describe how cer- 
tain English firms were lending assistance to such a 
plan by agreeing to import the goods from Germany 
It can be stated, 
however, upon the highest authority that the customs 
officers charged with enforcing the law in this respect 


as provided by 


and trans-ship them to this country. 


will not view with leniency attempts to import into the 
country toys, notions, textiles, leather and paper goods, 
upon which the German manufacturer has ‘‘forgotten”’ 
to stamp the words ‘‘Made in Germany.’’ 

The law covering the matter is perfectly clear, and 
importers who try to evade the law will find themselves 
in serious difficulties. The customs regulations provids 
ing for the marking or stamping of imported goods 
prevents the delivery of foreign merchandise trom cus- 


ON 


toms custody until all articles capable of being marked 
are indelibly stamped, marked or branded so as to de- 
note the country of origin. Whenever this marking is 
not done in the country of origin it is ordered done, and 
usually at a much greater expense. 


KINDT, KATZ & CO. IN PERMANENT QUARTERS. 


HE recently-organized concern of Kindt, Katz & 
Co., which represents and manufactures lines of 
lamps, mahogany goods, brass ware, serving trays, 
electroliers, artificial fruits, flowers, smokers’ goods, 
etc., are now occupying permanent quarters at 19-21 
West Twenty-fourth street, five doors from Fifth ave- 
nue, and almost directly opposite the Fifth Avenue 
Building. ‘hey have 5,000 square feet of floor space 
available for the display of samples alone. They are 
now busily engaged getting their lines in shape ready 
for buyers, and expect to be in complete order by the 
end of this week. 


GILLINDER SALESROOM BURNED OUT. 


FIRE starting from some unknown cause on Sun- 
day in the cellar of the building at 224 Fifth ave- 
nue, in which Gillinder & Sons, of Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturers of illuminating glassware and glassware 
specialties, occupied the top floor as their local office 
and salesroom, badly damaged the Gillinder quarters. 
The office proper in the front of the building escaped 
with comparatively trifling damage, but the two sam- 
ple rooms, packing room, etc., in the rear were com- 
pletely gutted. 

The Robert Findlay Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
metal lamps and lighting fixtures, located on the sec- 
ond floor, also had their salesroom almost completely 
wrecked. 

The fire was discovered about 9:30 a.m., and it 
took the firemen close on to night before they had it 
out. 

As we gu to press, E. A. Gillinder, head of the 
concern, is in town arranging with the New York man- 
ager, Paul L. Zoellner, for temporary quarters else- 
where until the building is repaired. 


EXPORT TRADE GUIDE. 


HE successive steps involved in the handling of an 
export order are portrayed and explained in as 
simple and effective a manner as is possible in ‘‘An Ex- 
port Order, and Allied Topics,’’ a second edition of 
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which has recently been published. The actval docu- 
ments, forms, correspondence and other papers em- 
ployed in the filling of the order are reproduced, and 
the function of each explained in a very academic man- 
ner. Thus the subject covered is made intelligible to 
those who are just entering foreign trade, or to those 
whose knowledge of the latter is but an elementary 
one. An intelligent clerk who applies himself to the 
work will soon master the details and routine acquired 
in shipments to foreign ccuntries. 

In the export department of some of the foremost 
American manufacturing companies and in many lead- 
ing export houses a single copy of this book has often 
been used to circulate from desk to desk until it has 
made the rounds of all employees. Copies are found 
on desks of many export managers or in their libraries. 

The monograph has been prepared and published 
by the Foreign Tiade Department of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 30 Church street, this city, 
from which organization copies can be obtained free of 
charge by manufacturers or others interested in foreign 
trade. 


BELLEEK POTTERY WORKS TO CHANGE HANDS. 


T is reported that the famous Belleek Pottery Works, 
situated at Belleek, County Fernanagh, Ireland, 
are to change hands at private sale. This porcelain 
has come to be regarded as among the most national of 
local products, ranking with Dublin stout and whiskey, 
Irish hunting horses, Belfast ships, Waterford glass— 
the secret of which has long been lost—and the fine 
silver-plate of the eighteenth century. This justly 
celebrated ware was invented by Brienchon, a French- 
man, early in the last century. The delicate china was 
produced at first in France and England, but it got its 
distinctive mame when the scene of operations was 
moved to Belleek. 

Belleek china is of high quality in texture, glaze 
and design. Its iridescence is obtained by metallic 
washes, which are subsequently fired. It has been 
considered for generations as supplying a conclusive 
proof of the skill and taste of the Irish craftsman, and 
has been much sought after by American and English 
visitors. It is suggested that, like many ‘‘luxury 
trades’’ abroad, such as lacemaking, this one has suf- 
ered severely through the shutting down of tourist traf- 
fic. 

It is hoped that this notable industry will not pass 
into foreign control, especially as there is a greal deal 
of talk about the revival of Irish arts and crafts The 
works are to be sold as a ‘‘going concern,’’ fully 
equipped, and at present working, with a never-failing 
water supply from Lough Neagh, one of the largest 
lakes in Ireland. 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 


BY 
WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS: MECHANICAL DEPT 
TEL. 5092 BARCLAY. TEL. 5086 BARCLAY. 


INC., 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United: States. cci.dercisvs 6 Uist cle fi. cielo ef ererss oe fey Ghote reeneeniae $2.00 
Ganda. case ives cceneatereta avers aiphelera ope iee eis ciel sieve sete te eae 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... 4.50 
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Single .COpies 35). wala. « wielaeemlaretertte: tetas) |<. ae nears 
In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Inc. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘ With New 
York Exchange.’’ 

Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 
which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


HE pressmen’s strike has delayed our publication 
five weeks; but all the regular numbers will be 
issued. The Post Office authorities require that we 
date the paper in regular sequence; so while our 
printed date this week is October 9, we really publish 
on November 17, with news up to that time. Our last 
issue was dated October 23. It should have been Oc- 


tober 2 to conform with the law. 


ADVICE OF A GERMAN BANKER, 


WELL-KNOWN European buyer for an importing 
house in New York who formerly spent six or 
eight months of the year abroad, with Berlin as his 
headquarters, recently wrote to a prominent banker in 
that city, asking if it would pay to visit Germany now 
for the purpose of buying china and glassware. 

The banker’s reply was, in effect: ‘‘If you come 
over, bring with you $100,000 in American money. 
You can buy marks at five cents apiece. You will 
have to pay 400 per cent more for china than you did 
in 1914, 500 per cent for glass, and at least 300 per cent 
Having given your orders, make up your 
mind to wait for deliveries. The potteries are loaded 
with demands from local dealers. The factories are 
turning out only about 25 per cent of their capacity, be- 
cause the men will not work. Such is the shortage of 
goods that when the local dealers learn that a kiln of 
ware is about to be drawn they flock to the plant and 
grab the stuff hot out of the ovens. If you are willing 


for toys. 
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to stand in line, taking your china with the domestic 
dealer, you might get a few hundred marks’ worth once 
ina while. If you really want my advice, stay where 
you are for a year at least.’’ 

This confirms what has been published repeatedly 
in these columns—that there are few goods available in 
Germany and the prices are from four to five times 
higher than they were five years ago. Those ‘bought 
and paid for before the war’’ are coming forward, and 
that is all. 


PERSONAL. 


UTOMOBILING and motor-boating having long 
since ceased to give him the slightest thrill, ‘‘Ed- 
die’’ Hammond has for some time past secretly enter- 
tained a great desire to fly, and recently he got the 
opportunity. The charge was $15 for a few brief min- 
utes. But what’s that trifling amount to a domestic 
pottery agent? He alighted so enthusiastic over his 
experience that the next news chronicled in the CrocxK- 
ERY AND GLASS JOURNAL will undoubtedly be that he 
has become the owner of a plane. Wilbur Pomeroy, 
who agrees with Eddie in almost everything else, does 
not share his friend’s enthusiasm in this matter. He 
says heisn’t going to take any chances with his pre- 
cious two hundred pounds, with nothing to support him 
in the the air but two shaky-looking canvas wings. 


x 


Guy C. Robinson, of Kinney & Levan, Cleveland, 

sailed for Europe November 14 on the Rotterdam. 
be ad 

I. J. Rively, buyer for William Gable & Sons, Al- 
toona, Pa., is in town this week, bending every effort 
to secure all the merchandise possible for holiday busi- 
ness. He is making his headquarters at the concern’s 
New York office, 2 Walker street. 


es 


J. H. Law, Asheville, N. C., who arrived in the 
city last week to make purchases for his store, is seiz- 
ing the opportunity to visit his daughter in Brooklyn, 
with whom he will stay until he leaves for home the 
latter part of the month. 


ge 


M. K. Lindner, of the Dohrman Commercial Co., 
arrived in New York last week and will sail for Europe 
at an early date. 

ar 


Fred. A. Hess, well known in the trade as a sales- 
man, announces that he will branch out for himself, 
having secured the line of the Jeannette (Pa ) Shade 
and Novelty Co. for representation in the New York 


market. This concern, which turns out an excellent 


el nltage 


Pratt ery Maevesher 


, i tee 
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line of popular-priced cut and decorated illuminating 
glassware, was recently reorganized, and is going 
ahead on a more progressive basis than ever. Mr. 
Hess, who has been with the Horace C. Gray Co. 
since its inception, and specialized in the selling of 
lighting glassware, resigned his position on Monday, 
and is now busily engaged looking for a suitable loca- 
tion for his salesroom. 

ag 

Charles H. Taylor returned on Monday after 

spending a week on a visit to the H. C. Fry Glass Co., 
Rochester, Pa., and the S. A. Weller plant, Zanes- 
ville, O., both of which he represents in New York. 
He found the factories coping with full order files, 
but managed to put through some of his own requisi- 
tions. 

a 


Such is the vogue for dolls throughout the country 
that Frank L. Harris, president of the Union Metal 
Toy Co., 112 Wooster street, New York, failed to regis- 
ter surprise when, during a recent roadtrip, he dis- 
covered dolls for sale in the station lunch wagon at 
Kingston, N. Y. 

og 


_John Skelton, who has charge of the lens depart- 
ment of his brother Fred’s business, left on Tuesday 
for a fortnight’s visit to the Jefferson Glass Co., Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va. He was accompanied by his mother, 
who will visit Mrs. Blumenauer, wife of the head of the 
firm, while her son transacts his business there. 


¥ 


Henry L. Brown, buyer of housefurnishings, toys, 
glassware, etc , for the Central Store, Natick, Mass., 
was a purchaser in the New York inarket last week. 


Me 


A. J. Smith, head of the McKee Glass Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa., arrived in New York on Monday to talk 
matters over relative to local conditions with the con- 
cern’s local representative, Thos. G. Jones. 


fe 


Harry L. Stengel, of Elliott, Stengel & Co., deal- 
-ers in housefurnishings, toys, ete., Toledo, O., was 
_ ordering liberally in New York last week. 


ye 


Harry S. Clarke, who interrupted his Western trip 
for A. J. Fondeville & Co. the early part of October to 
come to New York to confer with Mr. Fondeville be- 
fore the latter sailed for a visit to the concern’s factor- 
jes in France, is now continuing his itinerary. 


sy? 


) A 1920 Ford automobile for $2 sounds too good to be 

true; but that is all it cost Miss Fannie Jacobs, who 
| conducts a hotel and restaurant supply business at 46 
| West Broadway. She took twenty chances atten cents 
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a chance on a machine that was being raffled off, and is 
now learning to drive the flivver. In response to in- 
quiries Miss Jacobs advises her friends to carry a rab- 
bit’s foot, to one of which she attributes her stroke of 
luck. 
a 

Herman Diehl, for years in the cut glass depart- 
partment of George Borgfeldt & Co., has resigned to 
go into business for himself asa manufacturers’ agent, 
He 
knows the cut glass business from every angle, and 
with his extensive acquaintance among the buyers 
there is no doubt of his making a go of it. 


Ss 


J. W. Boston, buyer of toys and dolls for the 
Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, made a hurried trip to 
the New York market last week to re-stock several lines 
that have already given evidences of quick sell-outs be- 
fore the holiday season. 


and is now negotiating for some well-known lines. 


L. Rosenstein, president of the L. Rusenstein Dry 
Goods Co., Tucson, Ariz., assisted by G. Stern, was 
in New York last week buying housefurnishings right 
and left. 


HOTEL MEN’S' EXPOSITION. 


HE fourth annual Hotel Men’s Exposition at the 
Grand Central Palace last week was one of the 
most attractive yet held by them. A number of con- 
cerns prominent in the trade were exhibitors, among 
them being the Guernsey Earthenware Co , showing 
their new hotel ware in charge of E. L. Bates and A. 
H. Ledden; the Mitchell, Woodbury Co., Boston, in 
charge of A. N. Howe, manager of the concern’s hotel 
department (who, by the way, is rounding out his 
thirty-seventh year with the concern), assisted by War- 
ren A. Merrill and T. T. Romer; L. Barth & Son, in 
charge of Frank J. Bang; Horton & Wade, Albany, 
with Ernest H. Wade and W. M. Francis in charge; and 
W.S. Ensign, Inc. 


STANTON’S BAZAAR SOLD. 


] CUTHBERTSON has bought the Stanton Bazaar 
* at Westerley, R. I.,and is nowin possession. He 
will operate it in connection with the Wylie Store in 
New Haven, which he acquired in 1914. Mr. Cuth- 
bertson had his training with Gilman Collamore in New 
York. Mr. Stanton is well known in the trade, and his 
visits to New York will be missed. He has retired 
from business, and with Mrs. Stanton will spend the 
winter in the South. 


FINE line of aluminum cooking utensils from the 
Geo. H. Bowman Co. is being shown by D. King 
Irwin at 200 Fifth avenue. Swissalu aluminum is the 
heavier of the two grades shown and is particularly 
streng. Its attractive selling feature is its wooden- 
(and therefore cool) handled saucepans and other items 
made with a hard, heavy gauge base which covers any 
gas opening. Swissalu includes a full range of kitchen 
utensils, such as teakettles, percolators, skillets, etc., 
made in heavy cast metal for long-life service. Venus 
aluminum is the lighter grade and is lower-priced. It 
contains many special sale items, such as combination 
cookers and saucepans, pots, roasters, etc. 


x7) 


Nothing can be more unsanitary than the casually- 
picked-up pieces of old garments or rags which are 
often used forcleaning. Besides, they are non-absorb- 
ent, and therefore inefficient. All intelligent house- 


keepers realize the indispensability of a good cleaning 
cloth, and an increasingly-popular one is the ‘‘M. & 
S.,’’ brought out by Mussman & Stuebe in many vari- 
eties, each suited for its purpose—dish cloth, floor 
cloth, paint cloth, etc. 


The floor coverings industry has been hit hard by 
the prevailing economic dilemma. A few pertinent 
facts have been laid bare by the Secretary of the 
National Wholesale Floor Coverings Association in a 
letter to its members, to wit: that the market is pretty 
well cleaned out of goods; that buyers say thev will be 
lucky if they can obtain as little as one-third of their 
usual orders; and that conditions point to higher prices 
toward the close of year, due tothe lack of stock among 
the retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers. The let- 
ter also reveals the fact that the wholesaler is in a pre- 
dicament which is not to be envied. His volume of 


Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 
Merchandise. 


business is smaller, while his overhead is increasing 
because of the paucity of production and increased sal- 
aries. 


g 


In an age of ‘‘pep’’ like ours speed is the soul of 
efficiency. Recognizing this, the National Cash Reg- — 
ister Co. has added to its machine a credit file system 
by means of which the retailer can ascertain the profits — 
on every sale. This eliminates mistakes and disputes, 
and results in quick and satisfactory service, accuracy 
of records, and serves as an excellent protective agent 
for the cash, clerks and the proprietor himself. The 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., will send — 
complete information on request. 


g 


The popular American Beauty Gas Stoves for heat- 
ing and cooking are on display at the showrooms of 
George H. Fisher, 92 Lafayette street, New York. 


g 


The wear and tear that floor coverings have toen- 
dure isenormous. Besides the regular amount of dust, — 
dirt collected by numberless feet is deposited upon our 
carpets, and unless kept clean they soon begin to take 


ona shabby appearance. The Bissel Carpet Sweeper 
Co. has put on the market a vacuum sweeper, ‘‘The 
Superba,’’ which has splendid suction power, operates 
easily, and is a great labor-saver for the busy house- 
wife. 

g 


Max Hirsch, the enterprising New York represen- 
tative of the Buffalo Mfg. Co., has secured, in addition 
to this concern, the sole representation for the metro- 
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Lamps and Lamp Shades. 


. IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR . 
BUYERS OF LAMPS AND SHADES. 


UYERS who only know us as importers 
of this merchandise will undoubtedly 

be pleased to learn that we are now manu- 
facturing a superb line of Lamp Shades. 
These products are a credit to the highest 


ideals of domestic designing. 


OUR NEW LINE OF IMPORTED LAMPS AND SHADES 
. IS NOW OPEN FOR YOUR INSPECTION. . . 


Lamp Department. 


MORIMUKA BROS. 


53-57 West Cwenty-third St., Rew York. 


politan district of a number of manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances for the home which will enable him to 
show one of the most complete lines to be found in the 
market, not only from the standpoint of variety, but 
prices as well. 


IMPORTS AT NEW _ YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for two weeks ending 
October 9, 1919 


ROTTERDAM 
Str. Amsteldyk, Sept. 25. 

44 packages Chiraware™ .. 0. cersss wectessesees Haviland & Co 
210 te Cheniic ws qeetciew ar etiste ater Roessler & Hasslacher 
2002 earthenware and toys........ Geo Borgfeldt & Co 

Str. Veendyk, October 7. 

13 packages earthenware.-................-- Fensterer & Kuhe 
2 wy SEP ES Ai tetetoneter nets 2-..-G E Meisser & Bros 
2 a PIASSWATC Koc cies 'ta eerste a ciPl ows, o1-\ eevee W V Doorn 
1 . Se eat ect suas aioreiatereretere ....M Gugenheim 
2 cs Wie me Vite nBoo mottos So .. Rothschild Bros & Co 

38 “ VARI PS Sie). aveteless:sshol sits labaretehele elev) «2 dieters W V Doorn 
4 - TOYS orci c.celstersdste o/besvers upbeat tarele !istets C Silvermann 
2 a ft 8 Sih a hea ieanle Coleen Basket Importing Co 

3062‘ A crockery, etGss qe Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
Str. Noordam, October 9. 

1 package glassware. ....-.c.25 -e-eeeue ose W E Flory & Co 

4 + Sein: Felstatiesine + sores teteets «chore termes W V Doorn 

4 or Se DF cas asckerh amen a als ote Veit Son & Co 

6 % ES gaat Ase rotecal Aico Scoltiahehete S00 M Goldberg Sons 

30 % SS ea geel, a tale ate eis ete beet aeatery AH Veith & Co 
7 Me UES el ~, SOARES oe SOOO Bailey, Green & Elger 
4 : ili be 25 Bente Aiden Sma Guaranty Trust Co 

17 “a ah) Breas aac saroterateinie se * Fensterer & Ruhe 
5 4 BF me Mok Bene MON S.a ROD Oe G Hirsch’s Sons 

39 4 Bae as potaot dan codon WR Noe & Sons 

10 ie earthenware sivcccccnes sctictee= a <apeeee W V Doorn 
7 a nisi MEN 2 oie earn ip crac irmerwee Fe B A Stratem 
8 ce Mt ieee : ....L Straus & Sons 
1 : CHIN AWALE cee aleleintsiialete ste sles siale R F Downing & Co 

87 MG (Ren Spoiar acidb Ao Ho aeceopdacunn coger B Illfelder & Co 

52 ss SIRES 2 ded Seen estates eke nes 2 So C Silverman 
8 OWT sy Se. tS araucleoge ain Mah brceisicoperts Miscellaneous Oraers 

Str. Maartansdiuk, October 15. 
2 packages earthenware......... «+++: Marshall Field & Co 

13 a 6 EE os eharstavelm ers trieretetes Basket Importing Co 
i AG. WPT cayotstel wreiiotetel Pareroterels ai Graham & Zenger 
1 _ OS) Vp telacsr ewe mebtatlect erates G E Meissner & Bro 
2 e Eee Ara oct y * amerntas - E A Thieler 

11 ~ PIASSWATEO seielere o1eel eieraletaleietanetetst= A Steinhardt & Bro 
5 ; ae EEN Bc cr acts OOM H Wolff & Co 

10 “Ke SGP MMOS ae, wrohtgs ....Miscellaneous Orders 
7 . OR fais A DUGOSSaR anGonur nomen os +c C Silverman 

12 fi OO a ee aa ete leha ts cele aera atage se alaicer NY B Jllfelder & Co 
5] : 00 Ws eH Nal Acre cclerabrte. sistessterstekoterers G E Meissner & Bro 

SOUTHAMPTON 
Str. Lapland, Sept. 25. 
1 package glasSwaTe......-eeeeeeee ceeeeeees Gross & Turner 
1 a ON Prm nara poate Se comobocae Southern Pacific Co 
5 - RN et Ndr Oi SOROS. Gimbel Bros 
Str. Mauretania, Sept. 27. 
5 packages glassware ... ....+++seess eee eeeeee F Bing & Co 
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FOWEY 
Str. Swampscott, Sept. 29. 
202'packages,china-Clay..-,sus. <)> or Manes Hammill & Gillespie 
1036‘ SMES S55 SARPETETA SS ONE ib 3S Baring Bros 
461 4 ee Mees ws: eM Sct Perkins-Goodwin Co 
552 St US date erate atets o 9. Sickeiemetaror ate Moore & Munger 
157 ‘ FS, aiciatstetleie = fester eimeersre cate L Knowles & Son 
228 “ UE ISS Restate are: sco ets tole aa J W Higman Co 
110 a my ae Glasses site eae ...-J] B Moors & Co 
LONDON 
=tr. Triumph, Sept. 25. 
1 package toys... to cselssieicree eles eis “itera ee eis Jordan & Marsh 
HAVRE 
Str. France, October. 9. 

2 packaves cainaware ae ence. cena. ce aeitens J J Gavin & Co 
18 ee SIASSWATE ois. 3: dare’ <iw lees’ Seale via she erates Snow’s, Ltd 
Str. Rochambeau, October 10 
2 packages glassware........... ..«. Merchant’s Despatch Co 
6 ae Ee oS Nanate taie's tes eta eee Frederic’s, Inc 
2 ue COIN AWATEC.pistatee «sien aneteeiee + eke G Borgfeldt & Co 
33 us 66 WSR Asti « dhasa ele eee Davis Collamore & Co 
Str. La Savoie, October 14 
4 packages. glasswaresic.ti.c ce. - «si ctetele catcher ,+-.Snow’s, Ltd 
5 sf es sialsla,a's-s «091d die acer se eee TOE TICIS amr 
3 “ SS UP Ripe ierepaxs oases o's abenetaete ete L Popper & Sons 
8 os chinawaresetmpecnc +s. eee tees A L Andrin & Co 
3 + ees We Satara soe American Shipping Co 
9 4 COYS:.0): sicincn eeiearsoeis = sneer eleeete G Borgfeldt & Co 
10 os ee Oe GE SOU ERE cio eso B Altman & Co 
12 “ FS eI ee 305g C Miscellaneous Orders 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


Gee opportunity for young man experienced in buying and 
selling crockery andchina. Givefullparticulars. Address 
A 244, this office. 


annie WANTED.—Large importing firm desires appli- 

cations for position of salesman who is familiar with the 
high-class china and glass trade of the country. An exceptional 
opportunity for a man who has creative ability in bringing out 
new goods. Applications kept in confidence. Address A 243, 
this office. 


| 


SPACE WANTED. 


ANTED—By an American pottery compelled to change 

their present showrooms, space in the uptown district. 

Would entertain proposition from any kindred line non-conflict- 
ing. If you have such to offer, address A 242, this office, 


FOR SALE. 


OOD BUSINESS FOR SALE.—An cld-established china 
and housefurnishing business, doing an exce]lent and ever- 
increasing trade,the owner of which expects to retire June, 
1920. will communicate with anyone who wants a business | 
backed with a reputation. With live wire this prospect presents 
a great opportunity. Average profit, seventy per cent. High- 
class goods sold. About $20,000 required. New York State. 
Address JUNE PROSPECT, this office. 
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RELIEF PROIISED TO 


IMPORTERS. 


AKING up the protests received from many mer- 
chants against the imposition of duties upon im- 
ports from countries where the currency has depreci- 
ated in comparison with American currency as a result 
of the war, the Merchants’ Association has taken steps 
to try to meet the situation. The effect of the enforce- 
ment of the ordinary rules is to cause a greater or less 
increase in the duty. 
the actual amount of money collected is so great as to 
be prohibitive, it is said. 

Through its foreign trade bureau it tells of the 
| steps that are being taken to deal with the complaints 
| filed. It saysin part: 
| ‘‘The Merchants’ Association has been in constant 
| touch with the Treasury Department with respect to 
| the value of foreign moneys in the payment of import 
| duties. We have not only been in correspondence with 
the Department, but representatives of the association 
| have been in conference in Washington on several oc- 

casions in this matter. 

‘The conditions outlined as applying to goods from 
| Germany or Austria apply equally tothe importation 
| of merchandise from other countries in which moneys 
are now depreciated, such as France, Italy, Belgium 
| and Great Britain. 

: “The Treasury Department, in co-operation with 

the State Department, expects that the President will 
soon issue an order authorizing American consuls in 
| foreign countries to issue, at the time of consulating in- 
| voices, a certificate of depreceiation which would be at- 
|tached to the invoices and used as an authoritative 
| basis in determining the current value of the foreign 

money in which the transaction took place. Itis our 
| understanding that the draft of this order has been pre- 
| pared and approved by both the Treasury Department 


| 


| 


In some cases this increase in 
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and the Department of State, but that its issuance has 
been delayed because of the President’s illness.’’ 


ANNUAL BANQUET AS_ USUAL. 


HE impression bas somehow become current that 
the Western Pottery and Glass Association is to 
have no banquet in January. This is wrong. The af- 
fair will take place on Monday evening, January 19, at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

This is tobe a ‘‘stag’’ party. The ladies who have 
graced this function for so many years will be sadly 
missed. They have added tothe dignity of previous 
affairs, and the dancing men will be disconsolate. 


GILLINDER FACTORY TO BE ENLARGED. 
OLLOWING the fire at their New York salesroom, 
as chronicled in our last issue, Gillinder & Sons’ 
glass factory at Tacony, Philadelphia, was partially 
burned on Wednesday, November 12. Molten glass 
spilling from a huge cauldron started the blaze and 
caused a loss estimated at $300,000. Four firemen 
were injured, one of them seriously, by a falling wall. 
They were hampered in their work by the continuous 
explosion of chemicals in the building and by the scar- 
city of water to fight the blaze. The plant is situated 
close to the Delaware River, and surrounding marsh 
land made it difficult to handle fire-fighting apparatus. 
Only the rear of the factory was destroyed, which 
makes partial operation possible. It is understood 
that the loss is covered by insurance and that the 
destroyed portion of the plant will be immediately re- 
built. 


E. A. Gillinder, head of the concern, says: ‘‘It was 
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a bad fire, but we now see our way clear to have one 
furnace in operation the early part of December. A 
great deal of the plant will have to be rebuilt, and when 
we have it completed it will not only be much larger, 
but our facilities in every particular will be far superior 
to what they were before, and we will be able to render 
better service than we have ever been able to give.’’ 
The plant was considered one of the most up-to- 
date before the fire. It will now be the last word in 


modern construction and equipment. 


F. L. MORGAN CO. EXPAND. 


O successful have the F. L. Morgan Co., ot San 
Francisco, importers of oriental and other goods, 
been with their New York branch established here 
about a year ago that they have arranged to double 
their sample room space, and have added another room 
to their suite in the Fifth Avenue Building The 
pleasing personality of F. E. Voigtsberg, in charge of 
the office here, together with the originality of the 
merchandise and the reputation they have established 
for service, have contribnted materially to the con- 
cern’s success. 


NEW PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


HE McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, 
will discontinue the represensation of the Libbey 
Glass Co.’s line of cut glass at the termination of their 
contract with the concern on January 1. They an- 
nounce that they have applications from several prom- 
inent manufacturers to represent their lines next year, 
but have not reached a definite decision as yet as to 
whom they will take on. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF IMPORTS. 


HE imports of earthen, stone and china ware for 
the month of August, 1919, compared with the 
same month in the preceding year, were as follows: 


1918 1919 
| | 
China, not decorated.......... $. 10,598 25,424 
decorated........sss-0- 257,105 315,639 
Hrom, Mrances sss on teteisiinisie 8,755 147,583 
Germany: \cieriejele'sisielu'e =] 0 as leielsi> 11,807 
United Kingdom...... 54,844 20,353 
Japan oo. scees cores 189,801 121,174 
Other countries....... 3,705 14,722 
Earthenware, not decorated... 34,936 24,470 
decorated....... 176,997 147,063 
IATTTOLD erases octt cic estate erin 28,282 20,357 
| | 
UT Otel crate'e oie nisi sisis/s\elalels(alateferniete | 765,023 | 848,592 


| 
\ 
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FOR EIGHT MONTHS ENDING AUGUST. 


1917 1918 1919 
China, not dec....... $ 99,741 $ 127,160 | $ 220,437 
decorated..... 2,168,093 2,248,874 1,965,402 
France spe aeciasts 3%. 458,045 414,226 503,305 
Germany....sosee-| 9 eeeeee | nee: 255,590 
United Kingdom... 444,081 322,354 164,457 
Japan sacs ste 1,132,830 1,438,866 927,266 
Other countries.... 133,137 73,428 114,984 
Earthenware, not dec. 381,820 336,987 283,049 
decir: 1,331,591 1,458,394 1,448,981 
All other rietecisisie 192,050 228,108 159,524 
Total ices tee sures se | 6,341,388 | 6,648,397 | 6,042,795 

DOLLS AND. TOYS. 
| 1918 | 1919 

Dolls and parts of dolls... 5)... $ 9,587 $ 62,123 

All OGHEr tOysireeris ler velcste minis 39,398 104,610 

Total ..a since temic aisicle ein erts | 62,082 | 225,755 

FOR EIGHT MONTHS ENDING AUGUST. 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 

Dolls & parts. $ 128,847 $ 347,093 $369,110 

All other toys 912,136 749,597 479,317 

Totals/cacess | 1,040,983 1,096,690 | 848,427 

GLASSWARE. 
AUGUST FOR EIGHT MONTHS E’D’G AUGUST 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$29,471 $46,301 $343,256 $357,845 |} $1,136,276 
CHINA CLAY. 

AUGUST FOR EIGHT MONTHS E’D’G AUGUST 

1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$62,776 $194,170 $952,936 $832,065 $1,244,244 


HYDRATE OF POTASH 
Containing not more than fifteen per cent of Caustic Soda. 


AUGUST FOR EIGHT MONTHS E’D’G AUGUST 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$25,115 $3,030 $343,186 


$2,233,822 | $102,148 


ARTICLES OF METAL ENAMELED OR GLAZED WITH 
VITREOUS GLASSES. 


AUGUST FOR EIGHT MONTHS E’D’G AUGUST 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$785 $1,258 $32,546 $16,263 $41,922 
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While production in all glass fac- 
tories in the Western territory 
shows an increase over the early 
fall records, the demand keeps pace 
with the output. A very heavy volume of business is 
being booked for shipment during the first six months 
of the new year. Mail orders are active, but because 
of the lateness of the season buyers are not visiting the 
market in as large numbers as previously. The mar- 
ket is very firm, and steady. Blownand etched ware 
are in great request, and the demand for blanks is larger 
than ever before experienced. 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


It has just come to light that some branches of the 
glass trade were not behind the coal miners in seeking 
a six-hour day and a heavy increase in wages. Atone 
of the recent wage conferences held here workers in a 
certain branch then working four-hour turns twice 
daily sought to have the time reduced to two three- 
hour turns per day, coupled with an advance in wages 
of fifty per cent. Needless to say, they didn’t get it, 
and were ultimately content to accept an advance cf five 
per cent and to continue working on a four-hour turn 
basis. 


One of the new lines to be brought out by the Uni- 
ted States Glass Co. for 1920 is a lead blown, covered, 
footed bonbon jar, inthreesizes. Lightcut and etched 
designs will be used in ornamentation. A new light 
cut line will be displayed, and also a new high-grade 
pressed line. 


“I used to buy my holiday goods at this time. 
Why can’tI get them this year?’’ asked a nearby- 
town buyer who came here this week to place his 
order. ‘‘We’re sold up to January,’ was the reply. 
Whereupon the buyer admitted that he had been told 
the same thing by other manufacturers from whom he 
sought merchandise. 


Two branches of the glass trade remain to have 
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wage adjustments agreed upon. So far there have 
been ten settlements, the more recent being the bulb 
workers, who have been granted an advance of five per 
cent. It has been agreed that where a blower did not 
have a gatherer to work with another blower would take 
the place of the gatherer, and the combined wage 
divided, making $3.50 per turn for each worker, or $7 
for the two turns per day. 


With a capital stock of $300,000 the Superior Glass 
Products Co., has been formed at Huntingten, W. Va., 
by W. D. Fulton, J. H. Roush, W. D. Shaw, W. C. 
Weil and H. Thomas. 


The October shipments of the United States Glass 
Co. were the greatest in the history of the corporation. 
Every factory is working to capacity, with the number 
of workers being increased weekly. 


Repairs have been made to a bursted tank at the 
plant of the Imperial Glass Co., Bellaire, O., and asa 
restlt 150 employees have returned to their places. 
The firm now has two large tanks in steady operation. 


The Owens Bottle Machine Co. for the last nine 
months earned about $5 a share on the common stock. 
The current quarter, it is reported, will show big pro- 
fits from the two new plants of this company. 


Owing to a shortage of gas, the plant of the Star 
Glass Co.. at Star Clty, W. Va., near Morgantown, has 
been compelled to suspend operations indefinitely. As 
a result about 200 employees have been laid off. 


News of the death at Chicago of Dave Saunders 
was received with deep regret by his many friends in 
the glass trade here. It is reported that the business 
established by Mr. Saunders will be continued by his 
son and brother. 


Exceptionally heavy orders are being booked by 
the manufacturers of soda fountain glassware for 1920 


shipment. The bulk of this businesss is coming from 
the Western jobbing trade. Heretofore these specifi- 
cations have been placed in January, but orders now 
given carry instructions to “‘ship when possible.’’ 


The demand for shares of the United States Glass 
Co. continues active on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, 
the stock selling around 60. Predictions are freely 
made that it will go above its record of 63 before the 
end of the year. 


Edgar J. Kaufmann, head of the Kaufmann De- 
partment Store here, and well known to pottery and 
glass men, has been presented with a King Albert medal 
in recognition of his efforts in securing a shipload of 


flour from the people of Pittsburgh for shipment to 


Belgium. 


The list of exhibitors who intend to display sam- 
ples at the glass and pottery exposition here in January 
shows that a number of concerns who have not had 


displays for some years are again coming into the mar- 
ket. Those who have so far made reservations are : 


D C Jenkins Glass Co 

Bryce Bros Co 

Co-Operative Flint Glass 
Co 

Star Glass Co 

E M Meder 

Susquehanna Cut Glass Co 

Aluminum Goods Mfg Co 

Old Colony Cut Glass Cu 

Fynetone Mfg Co 

Neuwirth, Robinson & 
Goldman 

McKenna’Bros Sales Corp 

H Northwood Co 

Paden City Pottery Co 

Central Glass Works 

D Saunders Mfg Co 

Herron Cut Glass Co 

Koscherak Bros 

Wm R Noe & Sons 

Royal Metal Mfg Co 

Quaker City Cut Glass Co 

Imperial Art Glass and 
Lamp Works 

Sunshine Cut Glass Co 

Bedford China Co 

Bonita Art Glass Co 

Louis Levien Sales Co 

D E McNicol Pottery Co 

McAnulty Co 

United Novelty Co 

Hirsch-Malgood Co 

Phoenix Glass Co 

S A Weller 

M Herbert Co 

Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton Co 

Fenton Art Glass Co 

A E Hull Pottery Co 

Steinfeld Bros Co 

Vodrey Pottery Co 

Joseph Friedman 

Searles Mfg Co 

Mitchell, Woodbury Co 


Southern Potteries Co 
Samuel E Bernstein 
Lehman Bros 
Novelty Mfg Co 
Hocking Glass Co 
Hugo W Schmidt 
Smith-Phillips China Co 
Diamond Glass Co 
Lancaster Glass Co 
Indiana Glass Co 
Mayer China Co 
Empire Cut Glass Co 
HC Fry Glass Co 
Taylor, Smith & Taylor 
Paden City Glass Mfg Co 
Steubenville Pottery Co 
Carrollton Pottery Co 
Beaver Valley Glass Co 
L D Bloch & Co 
Duncan & Miller Glass Co 
Economy Tumbler Co 
S Herbert Glass Co 
McKee Glass Co 
Hall China Co 
West End Pottery Co 
George H Bowman Co 
Crooksville China Co 
Penn Cut Glass Co 
Century Cut Glass Co 
Lazarus & Rosenfeld 
Hunt Glass Co 
Frontier Glass Co 
Brush-McCoy Pottery Co 
National China Co 
Wheeling Decorating Co 
Corona Cut Glass Co 
J H Hines 
Potters’ Co-Operative Co 
Kinney & Levan Co 
Camden City Cut Glass Co 
Frank & Danziger Co 
Fisher Cut Glass Co 
New Martinsville Glass 
Mfg Co 


OBITUARY. 


HARLES F. MONROE, head of the decorating de- 

partment of Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, Conn., 

died last week after atwo months’ illness of typhoid 
fever, aged sixty-four. 

Mr. Monroe was born in Providence, R. I., and 
when quite young moved to New Bedford, Mass. From 
that city he went to Meriden about forty years ago asa 
flint glass expert and then opened an art decorating 
room which he continued until he outgrew his quarters 
and moved to a more commodious location. It was at 
this time that he designed the Wave Crest ware, which 
afterward became one of the best known decorated 
novelties on the market. Outgrowing these quarters 
also, he built a factory on West Main street and in a 
few years doubled his output and increased the capa- 
city of the plant more than twice what it was. But 
business reverses came with the change in public ideas 
about novelties, and the company was compelled to 
yield, despite the efforts of its founder. 

When the company ceased its activities Mr. Mon- 
roe turned cheerfully to other things and at Edward 
Miller & Co.’s plant found a new outlet for his artistic 
ability. 

He was keenly interested in the affairs of the city, 
although never entering into politics, and was of the 
type of good citizen that make up the backbone of the 
New England cities. He was a good friend, asplendid 
neighbor and a fine citizen, and will be long remem- 
bered for what he accomplished. 


L. P. Copeland, a salesman for the Harker Pottery 
Co., East Liverpool, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in Los Angeles late last week, according to word 
received by the firm. No details are given. He had 
been with the company a number of years, and was 
well known along the Pacific Coast, which was his ter- 
ritory. 


LAMP WORKERS’ STRIKE ENDED. 


HE strike which has tied up the majority of the 
metal lamp factories in New York since August 
27, when the members of the Chandelier and Art 
Glass Workers’ Union walked out, has come to an end 
with the workers being granted a twenty to thirty-five 
per cent increase in wages, a forty-eight-hour week in- 
stead of the former fifty, and recognition of the union. 
The plants are now working overtime to make up as 
far as possible for the time lost. 


TRANGE, how proud a successful business man 
may be of a perfectly punk game of golf. 


[lluminating Devices. 


Hanging, Stand and Portable Lamps; Light- 
ing Glassware, indirect and semi-indirect; 
Domes, Shades, etc. 


Will Add Life to Any Lamp Department. 

Buyers who know a good thing when they see it 
will be quick to take advantage of securing some of the 
lamps advertised in this week’s issue for immediate de- 
livery by J. M. Harris, 324 Fifthavenue. The designs 
are decidedly out of the ordinary and are executed ina 
very hard composition, iron core specially, treated and 
artistically finished in bronze, copper, antique gold and 
polychrome. The lamps pictured in the advertisement 
are fitted with parchment shades appropriately designed 
and decorated to match the bases. The prices are 
much below what is usually asked for lampsof this 
character. 


Their Very Latest. 


Every dealer should become acquainted with the 
sales possibilities of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and 
Glass Co.’s ‘‘Basket Fixture,’’ as illustrated. The 


bowl comes in three different color treatments, with 
finish of fixture to correspond. This may be seen at 
the concern’s local salesroom, 35 West Twenty-third 
street. 
Snappy Designs That [ake Good Sellers. 

Neuwirth, Robinson & Goldman, 25 West Twenty- 
fourth street, are evidently giving buyers the class of 
lamps they are looking for. Their.designs in both 


shades and standards are new and snappy, and have 
taken especially well wherever they have been shown. 
The latter are in both elaborate and chaste effects in 
mahogany, black and gold, black and colors, poly- 
chrome, and Spanish silver and gold, and refreshing 
ideas in the shades also contribute liberally to the at- 
tractiveness of the line, which, notwithstanding, is 
guite moderately priced. 


To Complete Christmas Stocks. 


The Italian antique candlestick illustrated in the 
F. L. Morgan advertisement in this week’s issue is one 
of a complete line of an exceptional showing of items 
to be seen at their salesroom in the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing in reproductions of fine old classic designs of one 
of the most interesting artistic periods in Italian his- 
They have been selected with unusual taste and 
executed and finished in a high class manner. These, 
as well as a long Jist of other good selling articles for 
the Christmas trade, may he had from stock. 


tory. 


Bright Outlook for Lighting Glassware. 


Peace has been declared in all the building trades, 
and contractors are preparing for the biggest boom in 
building New York has ever known. The agreements 
begin January 1, 1920, and continue for twoyears. It 
is said to be the first time in twenty-three years that 
all building trades in New York are at peace. Roswell 
T. Tompkins, secretary of the United Boards of Busi- 
ness Agents of the Building Trades, representing 115,- 
000 workers, announced last week that a two-year agree- 
ment was about to be signed with the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. The new scale calls for a 
All trades will 
get a 44-hour week, an 8-hour day with time and a half 
for overtime and an $8 wage for mechanics, excepting 
water-proofers, who will be paid $7 a day, and dock 
builders, who are to receive $7.50aday. Helpers will 
get $6 a day. Ronald Taylor, president of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, says that indus- 
trial peace is ‘‘in sight at last,’’ and that contractors 
will experience the greatest activity in their history. 
Mr. Taylor also predicted better housing conditions, 
and probably lower rents. 


general increase of about 35 per cent. 
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DEFINED AT LAST. 


HE question of what is art porccelain for luxury tax 
purposes has been agitating the trade for a long 
time. Committees fromthe trade went to Washington 
on several occasions, and finally a hearing was sched- 
uled for a delegation from the Crockery Board of Trade 
of New York for September 29 and30. David Walker, 
acting for Morimura Bros., at the request cf Mr. 
Hecht, of the Department of Internal Revenue, worked 
out and presented for the Government’s consideration 
the following proposed amended regulation: 


‘“The term ‘art porcelains’ means that class of ar- 
ticles covered by sculpture and statuary as defined in 
Articles 11 and 13 by whatever process made when such 
articles are made wholly or in chief value (a) of any 
ceramic production of translucent ware, of hard or soft 
paste, whether vitrified or semi-vitrified, by whatever 
name known; or (b) of that which is commonly or com- 
mercially known as porcelain, in either case, whether 
or not decorated, colored, or ornamented, whether 
modern or antique, and whether originals, replicas, 
copies, or reproductions, which are of such a character 
that the use to which under general custom or ordin- 
ary usage they should be put (irrespective of the use 
to which the purchaser intends to put them) is entirely 
or principally an ornamentai or decorative one as dis- 
tinguished from a useful or utilitarian one. The term 
‘art porcelains’ shall not be understood to include (a) 
such articles as are in the nature of material, work, or 
labor furnished in connection with the erection or con- 
struction of a building and which form an integral part 
thereof, or (b) tableware or other articles designed for 
a primarily useful purpose, (c) such articlesas are dec- 
orated in whole or in part by means of decalcomania, 
transfers, stenciling or similar mechanical process, (d) 
such articles as are susceptible of indefinite duplication 
by the ordinary commercial processes of manufacture 
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and which are duplicated in quantity by the manufac- 
turer.’’ 

Mr. Walker asked that in case of an adverse de- 
cision he be allowed to present the case from a trade 
standpoint. The authorities did render an adverse de- 
cision, and Mr. Walker again appeared before them 
in Washington, withthe result that on November 8 the 
rule in question was made to read: 

‘‘The term ‘art porcelains’ shall not be understood 
to include such articles as are duplicated by the manu- 
facturer in commercial quantity wholly or chiefly by the 
ordinary mechanical processes of manufacture. Ar- 
ticles shall not be deemed to be duplicated in commer- 
cial quantity if they are ordinarily sold by the manu- 
facturer in quantities of less than a dozen.’’ 

In other words, when articles are made in quanti- 
ties they are commercial goods. Daniel C. Roper and 
Carter Glass both signed the decision. 

Mr. Walker is entitled to great credit for his work 
in the matter. 


PERSONAL. 


MONG the men in the trade who have risen to 
prominence as big operators is Chas. H. Cox, of 
Cox & Company. It is not so many years ago that he 
was a clerk in the employ of Victor G. Wicke at 32 
Park Place, where that gentleman was representing the 
Imperial Glass Co. Mr. Wicke received an offer to go 
to Bellaire as secretary of this concern, and has since 
become president and made it one of the big factors in 
the glass industry. He had two bright young men to 
whom he turned over his business, and Messrs. Cox and 
Lafferty soon made themselves felt in the trade. Mr. 
Cox was the mainspring of the firm. Hewasandis un- 
tiring in seeking new outlets. He has the faculty of 
inspiring his salesmen, and imparts his enthusiasm to 
them in a marvelous degree. The result is that there 
are few firms which do a larger business. 


bs 


J. H. Leary, accompanied by Mr. Barry, both buy- 
ers for Houghton & Dutton, Boston, were visiting New 


York last week. 
Bd 


Chas. Hall, of Springfield, Mass., and New York, 
returned from Europe on the Adriatic. 


es 


Just as we predicted, E. W. Hammond has bought 
an aeroplane. We hope that the next news of him we 
chronicle—well, iet’s be optimistic. 


ye 


On Thanksgiving afternoon at five o’clock, Wm. 
F. Wagner, New York representative for the Salem 
China Co., took unto himself awife. The bride was 


Miss Dorothy M. Hufnagel. The ceremony was per- 
formed at St. John’s Lutheran Church, and the recep- 
tion immediately following, at which there were a hun- 
dred guests, was held in the newly-fitted up home await- 
ing their occupancy at 2868 Valentine avenue, in the 
Bronx. 

ay 


Theodore Jones, of the Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton Co., Boston, was a visitor in New York last week 
on special business for his concern. 


ss 


Moey K. Lindner, of the Dohrmann Commercial 
Co., who arrived in New York recently, sailed on Fri- 
day of last week, accompanied by Mrs. Lindner, for an 
extensive trip to the European factories that will take 
him to every country on the Continent as well as Eng- 


land. 
age 


Frederick H. Hess, who, as previously announced, 
has acquired the Jeannette Shade and Novelty Co. for 
representation in the New York market, has taken part 
of the salesroom occupied by Wm. F. Wagner, repre- 
sentative of the Salem China Co., 10 West Twenty- 
third street, where he is now displaying his sample line. 


ge 


Guy E. Crooks, of the Crooksville (O.) China Co., 
was a recent visitor in New York talking matters over 
relative to local business with the company’s represen- 
tative. 

$F 


T. Fuse, of the Taiyo Trading Co.’s staff, sailed 
last week for Japan, where he will spend three months 
at the concern’s factories working on new designs for 
this market. 

y 


Ira A. Jones and Oscar Helm, of the Ira A. Jones 
Co., Chicago, were in town this week. 


b's 


W. H. Hicks, office manager for the Fostoria Glass 
Co., Moundsville, W. Va., gave John Nixon, the com- 
pany’s local manager, a pleasant surprise recently 
when he called at the salesroom. He was spending a 
vacation at Atlantic City, and took the opportunity of 
paying New York a short visit while he was so near. 


ge 


William A. Wood, of the United States Glass Co.’s ° 


Factory K., Pittsburgh, was a visitor in New York the 
early part of the week. 


Henry C. Foster, with the Beaver Valley Glass Co., 
dropped in for a chat with Frederick Skelton, the com- 
pany’s local agent, while in town recently. 


bad 
Joseph Levy, president of the Lewis & Neblett 
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Co., Cincinnati, has returned hume after spending a 
few days here in aneffort to get what additional holiday 
goods he could pick up and speed up shipments of 
merchandise already ordered. 


— 


W. E. Wells, of the Homer Laughlin China Co., 
East Liverpool, was a caller at the salesroom of Cox & 
Company, the concern’s New York agents, while here 
on a brief business trip. 


Justin Tharaud is a passenger on the same boat 
that Moey K. Lindner and Mrs. Linder are sailing on 
to Europe. Mr. Tharaud will remain on the other side 
for two or three months, closing negotiations for the 
representation of additional factories in this country. 


b's 


Philip Martin, vice-president of the Lancaster 
Glass Co., was a recent visitor to the city in order to 
consult with the company’s local representative, Fred- 
erick Skelton. 

P' 


S. U. Harris, general manager of the Paden City 
(W. Va.) Pottery Co., was arecent visitor at the Hor- 
ace C. Gray Co.’s salesroom. 


ff 


After spending a week at Atlantic City, George R. 
West, head of the Westmoreland Specialty Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. West, came to New York on Mon- 
day for a few days. 


Ed. Craig, New York manager for the United 
States Glass Co., accompanied by Frank Challinor, of 
the local sales staff, spent the first half of the week at 
the company’s headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


THEY LOOKED AHEAD! 


ANY of the retailers are greatly disappointed be- 
cause some of the factories are unable to ship 
orders sent in by them in time for the Christmas trade, 
on account of the labor situation. The Japana Speci- 
alty Co., of Grand Haven, Mich., forseeing the possi- 
bility of this situation, made up a good-sized stock of 
their Japana cut flower holders, Anglais table decora- 
tions, Mary outfits and Japana good fairies to insure 
prompt shipments of all orders as soon as received. 
Get in your orders now, while the stock lasts, as trans- 
portation facilities are still inadequate to give the best 
of service at this time of year; and, added to that, the 
coal situation may add another jolt to the trader who 
waits until the last moment. 


HARRY K. TETSUKA PASSES AWAY. 


ji is with a profound regret that we announce the 
death of Harry K. Tetsuka, member of the firm of 
Morimura Bros., New York City, who died of pneu- 
monia at his home in in Plainfield, N. J., on Tuesday 
night, the 11th, after an illness which lasted less than 
a week. This is the second time that death has invaded 
the ranks of the firm within the past two months. ‘The 
death of Baron Morimura occurred September 11th, 
at the age of eighty-two. 
There is a particular note of sadness in the death 
of Mr. Tetsuka, because he was yet a comparatively 


HARRY EK. TETSUKA. 


young manin the zenith of his power as a merchant, 
and had attained such a prominence in international af- 
fairs and such a vision of future possibilities that his 
loss at this particular moment seems almost irreparable. 
Harry K. Tetsuka was born in Arita, Japan, Jan- 
uary 1st, 1867, and came to the United States in 1886, 
then but aladof nineteen years, and for a time attended 
school at Hackettstown, N. J., and subsequently went 
into the employ of Arthur French, then engaged in the 
china business in Pittsburgh under the name of Geer & 
French. 
early when he started a retail business of his own in 
Chatauqua, N. Y., afterwards extending his business 
to Cleveland and Rochester. This was about 1888. 
He was a prominent factor of the World’s Fair of 
1893, where he obtained important concessions, and 


His ambition to be a merchant was evidenced 
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whichfresulted infa decided impetus to the Japanese in- 
dustry in the United States. After the Fair closed he 
maintained for a short time a retail store in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, which he was compelled to close on ac- 
count of failing health. He then spent considerable 
time in Maine, and subsequently developed the Japan- 
ese Auction Rooms in Bar Harbor, Cincinnati, Roches- 
ter and Cleveland. In 1897 he identified himself with 
the Kwansai Trading Co., the leading house at that 
time dealing in general Japanese merchandise, and re- 
mained with them until the early spring of 1901, when 
he resigned to take the position of general manager of 
the firm of Morimura Bros. It was while with this 
firm that Mr. Tetsuka had the opportunity to diplay 
those exceptional talents with which he seemed to have 
been so lavishly endowed. The keen judgment of busi- 
ness affairs was with him almost an intuition. He was 
the most ardent believer and supporter of American 
principles and ideals, and upon these he endeavored to 
develop both broad and strong the business enterprises 
of Morimura Bros. His genius for organization led 
him to introduce new departments, each under efficient 
Management. He was a strong advocate of business 
organization, and it is in this respect that, although he 
has been taken away, the influence of his life and the 
permanency of his work still remain as a priceless heri- 
tage to the firm of Morimura Bros. 

Mr. Tetsuka was a member of the Grace Episcopal 
Church, Plainfield, and was one of the founders of the 
Japanese Christian Institute of New York, which was 
dedicated on Saturday evening, November 8th, and at 
which Mr. Tetsuka was to have been a speaker, but 
was unable to attend on account of his illness. He was 
a thirty-second degree Mason, and a member of Anchor 
Lodge No. 149 F.& A. M. of Plainfield; alsoa member 
of the Nippon Club of New York, of the Manhattan 
Club, Aldine Club, the Schackamaxon and Plainfield 
Country Clubs, and the Japanese Society of New York. 

The passing of Mr. Tetsuka has not only been a 
distinct loss to this country, but to his own native land 
as well. He gave serious thought to the relations ex- 
isting between Japan and the United States, and his 
splendid life had done much to interpret one to the 
other. During the recent war he was tireless in his ef- 
forts in support of American ideals, and permitted no 
business interest to stand in the way of his unqualified 
support. 

Besides the business world, he leaves to mourn him 
two brothers, one in Japan, and the other, Henry 
Yoneichi Tetsuka, identified with Morimura Bros., in 
New York; a widow and one daughter, Frances Keyo 
Tetsuka, to all of whom the sympthy of his host of busi- 
ness friends is extended. 


HERE is no such thing as making up for lost time. 
Lost time is gone forever. 
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OTHING will become cheaper until production be- 
comes greater, no matter how much wages in- 
crease and hours decrease. This simple but vitally 
important fact holds true of the toy industry as well as 
any other industry in the country. But the pity of it 
is that neither labor, with its exaggerated and unrea- 
sonable demands, nor capital, with its lack of unity 
and sympathy with labor, seem to realize it, or else are 
unconcerned about it. Probably never again will the 
growing toy industry of the United States meet with 
such a remarkable opportunity to become the leaders of 
the world in this production. Everything is playing 
into the hands of the American toy manutacturers. 
Germany, our chief competitor, is crippled beyond re- 
covery for many years tocome. Prosperity is every- 
where; business booms beyond fondest expectations. 
What a pity, then, for American toy manufacturers to 
have to play into the hands of Germany because labor 
and capital can’t come to some harmonious understand- 
ing! Strikes do not increase production nor decrease 
the high cost of living. And without a big supply of 
goods ‘“Made in America’’ toys will be a reality in 
name only, and successful competition will be only a 
possibility. 
2 
The walking doll put on the market by Louis Am- 
berg & Son is meeting with great success. While its 
retail price is conservative, it allows a good profit mar- 
gin. a 
In the salesroom of D. King Irwin, representing 
Geo. H. Bowman Co., in the Fifth Avenue Building, 
at 200 Fifth avenue, are shown several attractive lines 
of toys and dolls. Among these are a fine line of Bow- 
man-Hosterman Co. metal trains, painted in red and 
yellow and lettered in gold. They are the only ones 
made with wickle driving gear on engine, and are at- 
tractively put up in individual boxes containing a train 
of one, two, three or four units. Other good sellers are 
“Like Mother’s’’ toy cooking and tea sets. The vari- 
ous utensils comprising the cooking sets are of alum- 
inum and blue and white enamel, are substantial, and 
large enough to be used. Will retail at from 50c. to 
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Toys and Dolls. 


Hints to Buyers as to the Very Latest 
Novelties. 
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$3 a set. The tea sets are of course china. They are 
made up in services for from two to six persons. Re- 
tail range value from $1.50 to $8 a set. All attrac- 
tively packed, one set to a box. 
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If the British toy manufacturers could have their 
way German toys would not be permitted to come into 
England for three solid years. The toy manufacturers 
asked Sir Auckland Geddes, British Minister of Re- 
construction, to consider such a step as a measure of 
protection for the infant toy industry of England, in 
which it has invested $15,000,000, with a turnover of 
$25,000,000 ayear. The Minister was further informed 
that unless they got a three years’ exclusion, 900 Brit- 
ish toy manufacturers would have to shut down for 
good. For answer they have been told that they must 
revise their methods, both of manufacturing and trad- 
ing, to employ up-to-date machinery, and to rely upon 
British enterprise. No attempt will be made to keep 
out German toys. 
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Old Man Opportunity knocked at the door of the 
toy and doll trade recently, and was turned down cold 
by every wholesaler in the trade but one. Wana- 
maker’s, blazing the way for other department stores, 
took advantage of prompt deliveries and opened their 
Christmas toy exhibit November 8, several weeks in 
advance of the usual opening date. The fact was an- 
nounced by page advertisements in the newspapers, 
and a large crowd attended. Here is where the op- 
portunity came in. Mothers and fathers by the hun- 
dreds fiocked to the store to size up the Christmas 
situation and if possible find out from Santa Claus 
what h2 intended bringing Johnnie or Nellie this year. 
The A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn., was the 
only firm in the trade to take advantage of the situ- 
ation and have on hand descriptive sales literature 
bocsting their line. A twenty-page pamphlet, with 
the snappy title ‘‘Hello, Boys!’’ was distributed on 
all counters where their goods were on sale. That 
this foresight will bring added sales for their line is 
undoubted. It is known that to the smaller details of 
the toy and doll business especially the advertising of 


goods bringsresults. If you doubt this, visitthe plant 
of the A. C. Gilbert Co. in New Haven and see for 
yourself. It is one of the largest toy concerns in the 


world. 


ACKLEY TO RETIRE. 


T is announced that James H. Ackley, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., is to retire, after forty-two years in bus- 
iness. The building he occupied has been sold and he 
will not renew his lease, which expires in 1925. This 
store has been acrockery shop for almost ninety years. 
Mr. Ackley when a boy was employed by W. R. Farring- 
ton and was advanced from time to time until he was 
chief clerk. On Mr. Farrington’s death Mr. Ackley 
acquired the business, which he enlarged and extended. 
He has the elite trade of the city, and also carries a 
line of medium-priced goods. After all these years it 
would be a pity if the business was discontinued, and 
it is to be hoped that some arrangement can be made 
to have it continued. 


POTTERS WILL MEET IN NEW YORK. 


HE annual meeting of the United States Potters’ 
Association will be held at the Hotel Astor, this 
city, on January 6th. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for two weeks ending 
October 16, 1919. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


(je opportunity for young man experienced in buying and 
selling crockery andchina. Givefullparticulars. Address 
A 244, this office. 


ALESMAN WANTED.—Large importing firm desires appli- 
cations for position of salesman who is familiar with the 
high-class china and glass trade of the country. An exceptional 
opportunity for a man who has creative ability in bringing out 
new goods. Applications kept in confidence. Address A 243, 
this office. 


FOR SALE. 


OOD BUSINESS FOR SALE.—An cld-established china 
and housefurnishing business, doing an exceJlent and ever- 
increasing trade, the owner of which expects to retire June, 
1920, will communicate with anyone who wants a business 
backed with a reputation. With live wire this prospect presents 
a great opportunity. Average profit, seventy percent. High- 
class goods sold. About $20,000 required. New York State. 
Address JUNE PRosPECT, this office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


LASSWARE agent selling pressed, biown and cut ware, 

covering Pacific Coast for over twenty years. Sales over 

$200,000 annually. Open for agency on commission basis. Ad- 
dress A 245, this office. 


CHINA-GLASS MARKING PENCILS. 


Apply for Samples and Prices. 


NATIONAL PENCIL CoO.,, Inc., 
149 Church St., New York. 


Telephone, Barcay 9048. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS NOMINATED. 


HE annual meeting for the nomination of officers of 

the Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s Associa- 

tion was held at the Crockery Board of Trade rooms, 

last Wednesday with President J. Meredith Miller in 
the chair. 

The following names were voted to be placed on 
the ballot: president, J. Meredith Miller; vice presi- 
dent, Lee Schventhal; secretary, L. S. Owen, 
urer, Geo. Hamilton, 

Directors to serve three years—J. F. O’Gorman, 
Thomas G. Jones, John J. Hines, John Nixon, Thos. 
Smallwood, D. C. Tracy. 

Territorial vice-presidents—East Liverpool, Mark 
J. Donaldson; San Francisco, M. K. Lindner; Chicago, 
E. Meder and Oscar W. Ecklend; Buffalo, A. H. Sharpe; 
Boston, Chas. L. Robinson and Wm. M. McQuilland; 
Baltimore, Howard R. Harr and Howard S. Bokee; 
Atlanta, Jacob V. Doll; Irwin, Tenn , John W. Mackey; 
Philadelphia, A. S. Baker and John A. Nixon; Pitts- 
burgh, Gerard S. Bryce; Cleveland, Chas. J. Dooley 
and Thomas F. Stackpole; Detroit, Ralph B. King and 
Leon Anthony; Trenton, D. Wm. Scammell; Albany, 
E. H. Wade; Portland, Ore., Albert Jasman; Toronto, 
Wm. Junor; Montreal, A. J. Tourangeau. 

The matter of holding a banquet this year was held 
in abeyance, to be brought up at the annual general 
meeting on Thursday, December18. As far as can be 
judged, sentiment seems to be against holding a din- 
ner this year. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were J. Mere- 
dith Miller, L. S. Owen, Geo. Hamilton, L. D. feixas, 
John Nixon, Wm. S. Pitcairn, Norman Hawthorn, 
Thos. Smallwood, D. C. Tracy, Howard R. Handy, F. 
Calvin Demarest and Mr. Jaques. 

The following new members were taken into the 
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Association at a meeting of the Board of Management 
also held on Wednesday: Geo. Henry Brian, Montreal; 
Roland A. Jacobus, of A. G. Jacobus & Sons, Verona, 
N. J.; William J. Sisson, with Gowans, Kent & Co., 
Toronto; James W. Colbert, with Illinois Glass Co., 
New York; David Walker and Takeo Nakayama, with 
Morimura Bros., New York; Harry J. Godfrey, with 
Kindt, Katz & Co., New York. 


CUT GLASS MANUFACTURERS MEET DEC. il. 


HE annual meeting of Cut Glass Manufacturers 
wili be held at the Hotel Imperial, New York, on 
Thursday, December 11, at10 a.m. In the evening at 
7 o'clock the usual banquet will take place. A large 
attendance is promised, as there is a very optimistic 
feeling prevalent in the industry, very different from 
what it was a short time back. While the cutters have 
their troubles, lack of orders is not one of them. 


SECURE ACCOMMODATIONS AT ONCE! 


HE following letter has been sent to all members of 
the United States Potters’ Association : 


East LIVERPOOL, O., Nov. 26. 

Last week the Executive Committee decided upon 
January 6th and 7th, at the Hotel Astor, New York, as 
the time and place for the annual meeting. The Astor 
advises that it can take care of us as regards the meet- 
ing room and banquet, but on account of these dates 
coming in Automobile Show week is unable to promise 
rooms. It has, however, reserved rooms for scme of 
our members who have written direct to the hotel since 
the meeting of the Executive Committee, and it has 
been decided to go ahead with the above dates if our 
membership can secure rooms, at this or some other 
hotel. 

You are requested to immediately get in touch with 
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the Hotel Astor or some other hotel and secure your 
accommodation for the above mentioned dates. In 
case you have been unable to secure rooms by Decem- 
ber 20'h please advise this office at once. 

We will hold the meeting room at the Astor until 
such time as we know the efforts of the membership to 
secure rooms has failed. Please act at cnce, and ad- 
vise this office as soon as you have your room engaged. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. F. Goopwin, Secretary. 


«TOM” MORRIS DECORATED. 


HOMAS W. MOR- 
RIS, for a number 

of years secretary of the 
Western Glass and Pot- 
tery Asscciation, who 
has been made a Cheva- 
| lier of the Order of Leo- 
| pold by Albert, King of 
the Belgians, is a young 
old newspaper man. He 
is a native of Carroll 
County,O., and his early 
work was on the Mc- 
| Keesport (Pa.) Herald. 
| While so engaged he be- 
came associated with the 
late Capt. Harry Palmer, 
and when the Jatter pur- 
chased the East Liver- 
pool News-Review Mr. 
assumed _ the 
editorship. 
that 
of 


Morris 

managing 
He remained in 
position a number 
years, and resigned to 
take a similar berth on 
the Coshocton Age when 
that newspaper started. 
He later returned to 
East Liverpool to be- 
come managing editor of 
the Morning Tribune. 
Bute Toms"s aeehe is 
known among his inti- 
mates, sought a wider 
field of labor, and left 
| the Tribune to go with 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
as financial editor, a 
position he held until he 
was ‘‘ picked up’’ by the 
Pittsburgn office of the 


This was ten years ago. 


Associated Press. 
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When the United States entered the war Mr. Mor- 
ris was transferred to the New York office, where he 
expected to be located permanently. His stay there 
was brief, however, for he was assigned to do special 
work cut of the Lendon office. When the armistice 
was signed there remained much to do for his organi- 
zation, and he was not permitted toreturn home. But 
when the royal family of Belgium announced its in- 
tention to visit the United States Mr. Morris received 
word to ‘‘pack up and come home with the King and 
Queen.’’ He did so, covering the news of the trip of 
the distinguished party en route by wireless. 

When he reported his arrival at the New York 
office of the Associated Press he was told to ‘‘take a 
few days’ rest,’’ and upon his return was again pro- 
moted, this time to be the Pittsburgh co1respondent of 
the Associated Press, which means that he is manager 
of the ‘‘A. P.’’ office in Pittsburgh. 

When King Albert visited Pittsburgh he did not 
forget Mr. Morris; hence the decoration. 


EBELING & REUSS ENLARGE. 


N account of the large increase in their business, 
Ebeling & Reuss, Philadelphia, importers of china 
and fancy goods and manufacturers of cut glass, have 
purchased a tuilding located at 707 Chestnut street, 
giving them about treble their previous floor space. 
Judging from their plans, after they complete remodel- 
ing they will have an extremely well equipped sales- 
room. It is their intention to add a number of new 
lines and thus give Philadelphia and vicinity what it 
has needed for some time, an up-to-date wholesale 
house handling china, glass and kindred lines, witha 
modern salesroom and merchandise attractively dis- 
played, they hope to be completely installed and ready 
for business early in 1920. 


HOW THE ENGLISH FEEL ABOUT IT. 


HE following letter, sentto the London Times bya 
British toy dealer, shows the feeling in England 

just now toward the Germans: 
Str: With reference to the reports which are being 


circulated that there is no prospect of German toys 
being sold in this country before Christmas, we think it 


right to let you know that a traveler called this morn- 


ing with samples of German dolls, for which, he in- 
formed us, he was booking up orders rapidly. 


Our reply was short and to the point: “‘Get out!” 


He went. 
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Housefurnishings. 


Hints to Buyers Seeking Ready-Selling 
Merchandise. 


“TABILIZED prices for housefurnishing goods is the 

most pressing need in the trade, in the opinion of 
both wholesalers and retailers. While manufacturers 
are concentrating their forces in an effort to give the 
retailer the lowest possible figures, it is not considered 
likely that they will be able to hold prices at present 
levels for any length of time, as manufacturing costs 
continue to jump to unheard-of high levels. 

For the benefit of retailers who will emerge from 
the holiday season with bare shelves a majority of the 
leading manufacturers are holding prices at the fall 
level, but increases are talked of, to take effect in Jan- 
uary, after stock inventories are cleaned up. 

Sales of housefurnishing goods in the department 
stores in New York are breaking all previous holiday 
records, according to buyers. It is reported that 
vacuum cleaners and washing machines lead in popu- 
larity, with novelty goods of all kinds second in de- 
mand. This success is due mainly to extensive adver- 
tising campaigns which have been undertaken by the 
retail trade in laying the foundation for holiday busi- 
ness. Window displays of household goods also have 
helped in breaking sales records. 


FIRMS JOIN NEW ASSOCIATION. 


Under the able management of Raymond Marsh, 
secretary, the Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has added the following new members: Albaugh- 
Dover Co., Chicago; General Railway Signal Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Hogan-Spencer-Whitley Co., Erie, 
Pa.; Surf Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Delite Mfg. Co., 
Bryan, O.; Rochester Washing Machine Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

NEW LAMP CATALOGUE. 

The Coleman Lamp Co., of Wichita, Kansas, is 
sending its New York customers a beautiful sixty- 
eight page illustrated catalogue showing its line of 
lamps, lanterns, etc. 


GAS STOVES IN DEMAND. 


An unusually heavy demand for American Beauty 
gas stoves, used for both heating and cooking, is re- 
ported by the Geo. H. Fisher Co., 92 Lafayette street. 


Eastern sales representatives. Thestovesare made by 
the American Beauty Stove Co., Erie, Pa. Other sales 
representatives are Hoffman Hardware Co., 229 S. Los 
Angeles street, Los Angeles; Wachter & Tiedeken, 109 
N. Second street, Philadelphia; Geo. H. Eckert Co., 
109 New Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


SALESMEN MAKE NEW CONNECTIONS. 


S. O. Ludwig, formerly with Louis Wolf & Co., 
has joined forces with the Krebs, Stengel & Co. or- 
ganization, which is fast coming into prominence as 
one of the leading firms in housefurnishing and speci- 
alty lines. Henry R. Goldman, recently traveling the 
New England States for Steinfeld Bros., has also be- 
come connected with Krebs, Stengel & Co. 


CAN SHIP FROM STOCK. 


In these days of uncertain deliveries it is well to 
keep in mind a house carrying a. variety of goods in 
stock. Such a firmis the C. M. Thurnauer Co., 6-8 
East Twentieth street, which has a number of attrac- 
tive specials ready for immediate shipment and also 
several staple lines. 


THE LATEST ELECTRIC IRON. 
Equipped with the new ‘‘Press-the Button’’ switch, 
which tells instantly if the current is on or off, the new 
Dover elecric iron made by the Dover (O.) Mfg. Co., 
is reported as meeting with good success wherever 
sold. Price lists may be obteined by writing to the 
New York office at 30 Church street. 


VISITS EIGHTEEN STATES ON ONE ROAD TRIP. 


John T. Franklin, leading all-around citizen of 
Nutley, N. J., end incidentally president of the Frank- 
tin Novelty Mfg. Co , 84 Bleecker street, recently re- 
turned from a road trip which took him through eigh- 
teen States. 

SALE TIPS. 

“Practical Information for the Washing Machine 
Ruyer’’ is the title of a booklet issued by Voss Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Davenport, Ia., which presents some strong 
sales talk on why every woman needs a washing 


machine in her home. 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 


HE action of the Government in regard to the rates of 
exc hange—that of basing the values of the various 
currencies on American money when levying duties— 
is likely to prove expensive, to say nothing of the an- 
nuyance Asthe rule these days is to pass all advances 
over to the consumer, it may be that crockery and glass 
will cost more at retail in the near future. 


UYERS are wondering if the prices of glass are to 
be advanced January 1. It will be just as well to 
gotothe Pittsburgh Exposition in January prepared 
to pay more for some things. It certainly does not 
look as if there would be any reduction. Some buyers 
at Pittsburgh last January who did not heed the advice 
given in these columns to buy largely, and pay what 
was asked, were sorry later on. They may be wiser 
this year. 


THOSE GERMAN GOODS. 


HE street is tull of rumors about immense quanti- 
ties of German china flooding the market. The 
Custom House is pretty good authcrity as to the quan- 
tity and value of German china received, and its figures 
show that for the nine months ending September the 
total was $478,765—goods made and paid for prior to 
1915. Before the war in the same time we would have 
received more than $4,000,000 worth. ‘That does not 
look like flooding the market. Furthermore, from a 
half dozen authoritative sources we are informed that 
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there are very few goods made upin Germany that can 
be shipped; that owing to the lack of coal, raw mate- 
rials and men she cannot produce more than twenty- 
five per cent of normal, and that the home demand will 
take all she can make for the next year. This ought 
to set at rest the rumors. 


PERSONAL. 


N Friday last Otto Jaeger, head of the Bonita Art 
Co., put in an appearance in New York for the 

first time inseveral months. After transacting his bus- 
iness with the concern’s local representatives, Cox & 
Company, he expected to spend the week-end on a fish- 
ing trip with his friend Bernhard Wicke. We shall 
probably have some great varns to relate in our next 
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Monday morning saw M. Takagi, of the Taiyo 
Trading Co., on his way for a three weeks’ tour of the 
various cities in which the concern has representatives 
for the purpose of co1sultirg with them regarding next 
year’s business. He goes as far as Texas. 


e 


Charles Anderson, the veteran salesrran with Kos- 
cherak Bros., wto has been on the s.ck list for five 
weeks from a nervous breakdown, has recovered suffici- 
ently to be able to take a short walk each day, and his 
many friends sincerely hope that his progress will con- 
tinue rapidly enough for him to resume his duties with 


issue. 


the concern soon. 
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Sy Pierce, the one-time crockery buyer, but who 
for the last few years has been engaged in selling hotel 
supplies, was in New York recently and took occasion 
to call on some of hisoldfriends. He is looking in fine 


fettle. 
A 


Ferdinand Pavel, American representative for a 
number of Bohemian glass factories, is now on his way 
for a visit to the plants in the new Czechoslovak Re- 
public, to remain until some time in January for the 
purpose of facilitating the shipment of orders and for 
consultation relative to new designs to be brought out. 
Any orders that are placed at his New York office with- 
in a reasonably short time will receive Mr. Pavel’s per- 
sonal attention. 


a 


George H. Service, traveler for the Wedgwood 
line, is back in New York after three and a half months’ 
strenuous traveling which took him as far as the Paci- 
fic coast in this country and from coast to coast in 


EE es 


Canada. Hesaid that in all his experience he had 
never seen business reach its present volume. 
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Nelson H. Smith, formerly of Smith & Chick, 
Lexington, Ky., has been engaged as manager of the 
retail department of Sandus & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


ay 


Charles Streiff, New York representative for Wm. 
Guerin & Co. and J. Pouyat & Co., has arrived home 
from France atter being heid up for three weeks onthe 
other side on account of the dcckmen’s strike here. 
He has been away for three anda half months on a 
visit to the factories at Limoges. 
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William F. Wagner, New York representative for 
the Salem China Co., has also acquired the Empire 
Novelty Works of this city for representation. The 
concern manufactures a popular-priced line of light 
cuttings and silver deposit. 


ay" 


Langley Hawthorn, assistant buyer at Wanamak- 
er’s New York store, has resumed his duties with tke 
concern after a ten weeks’ absence on account of an 
operation for appendicitis. He returns with all of 


his accustomed pep, apparently feeling none the worse 


sg 


Thos. F. Stackpole, manager of the housefurnish- 
ing department at Lord & Taylor's, whose resignation 
of the position takes effect December 31, expects to 
take a month’s much-needed rest before assuming his 
duties with The May Co., Cleveland, on February 1. 
His present plan is to make a trip to California. 


for his illness. 


THE VALUE OF PRICE TAGS. 


HE success of Hugh McWilliams, who runs a store 

in Miami, Okla., dates from the night he slipped 

outside bis store and overheard the remarks of two men 
who stopped to look in the window—and passed on. 

It was all a question of the little price tags which 
were not there. 

The two men had stopped for a moment to admire 
the really remarkable values displayed. 

‘““Good stuff, that,’’ said one. 

“It certainly is,’’? answered his friend, ‘‘but he’s 
got no mark on the items to show what they are priced 
at. They probably cost more than we could pay.’’ 

It was an eye-opener for McWilliams. People 
wished to see the price of an article that struck their 
fancy, and not be compelled to ask for it. He hada 
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good stock, values, attractive displays, but the goods 
were not ‘‘marked.’’ 

He now has not only his window display plainly 
priced, but each and every article in the store, no mat- 
ter how insignificant. All who enter may read. 

The first month after ‘‘decorating’’ his stock with 
price tags his trade increased fully twenty per cent. 
And in six months it doubled. 


A NATION-WIDE TOY EXHIBIT. 


F Santa Claus is as progressive as he is benevolent 

he will be in attendance the at nation-wide toy ex- 

hibit that the Art Alliance of America is going to stage 
at the Art Institute in Chicago this month. 

It is the plan of the Alliance to have on display 
every sort of toy for the purpose of showing what is 
being done in the manufacture of toys in this country 
and to stimulate manufacturers and designers of toys 
to meeting the needs of American children. 

At this exhibition, where all the latest models will 
be shown, the children’s Santa Claus will find oppor- 
tunity to make new selections and to get some real new 
surprises for his little friends. Designs of toys change 
as rapidly as designs of machinery, vehicles and other 
things that grown ups use change, and it is really no 
small matter to keep up with the times in toys. 

One of the most interesting features of this exhi- 
bition will be the display of toys of bygone days. How 
rapidly the world has progressed will be reflected in the 
difference between these and the modern toys. The 
grown-ups will view these old models with a good deal 
of sentiment, looking back upon the designs of play- 
things they cherished when they were children, and 
realizing how time has flown. The little horse and 
wagon and the crude little train were wonderful in 
their eyes: but how do they compare with the modern 
mechanical] toy, such as the automobile, the airplane, 
the self-propelling train that runs on a circular track, 
the automatic sand shovel and dump, the miniature 
steam engines; and scores of other models of modern 
mechanical devices ? 

Out of this exhibit the Art Alliance also hopes to 
stimulate a new interest in the art of designing toys, 
and the maxing of toys in tbe art, industrial and man- 
ual training departments of the schools, and to encour- 
age the model maker andthe inventor. The use of the 
toy in education is another of the practical aims of the 
Alliance which the exhibition is going to promote. 

America is declaring her permanent independence 
of Germany in the matter of a supply of toys. We 
have found that we can make them as well and as up- 
to-date as Germany did, and Santa Claus is going to de- 
mand that his gifts be made in America. 


Big Selling Possibilities. 


Some exceedingly clever decorative creations have 
been shown in Maddock’s dinnerware in the past, but 
it is extremely doubtful whether the concern has ever 
turned out a more tasteful collection of patterns than 
the new ones that have just been placed on view at 54 
Murray street by Maddock & Miller. There is a re- 
freshing quality about them that at once strikes one’s 
fancy. The ‘‘Louvain,’’ for instance, a charming blue 
band over which is applied floral clusters and at inter- 
vals broken medallions outlined in yellow, has in the 
center a quaintly-shaped basket filled with flowers to 
match those in the border. The ‘‘Rellim’’ has astrik- 
ing black band and pink figure with an original medal- 
lion treatment. They will make valuable additions to 
any store’s open stock patterns. In Allerton’s dinner- 
ware there is a new idea in a continuous floral border 
treatment combining bright shades of pink, blue, green 
and terra cotta—just the thing in demand by people 
who want to get away from the ordinary. 


Popular-Priced English Art Pottery. 


A new modestly-priced line of English art pottery 
is attracting considerable attention at the showroom of 
George F. Bassett & Co. The assortment features an 
odd type of decoration suggestive of Indian design, 
which is also carried out in the shapes of the vases, jugs, 
etc. Then there is also the Celeste, a glazed gray- 
blue marble effect that is very delicate. There is also 
a variety of miniature jugs, vases, etc,, in brilliant 
colors. The line includes an interesting showing of 
teapots and tiles in various shapes and sizes in a rich 
green body with gold decorations. The ware is stocked 
in New York. 


A Unique Line of Carved Wood Novelties. 


The F. L. Morgan Co. nave added to their popu- 
larity with buyers all over the country by their prompt- 
ness in making deliveries. And with large warerooms 
kept filled with merchandise both in New York and San 
Francisco they are in a position to maintain their rep- 
tation. The lines they carry are very interesting, and 
one may visit their showroom in the Fifth Avenue 


Pointers for Buyers. 


Where Live Merchandise May Be Obtained. 
Tips to Dealers Looking for Ready 
Sellers. 


Building at most any time with the assurance of seeing 
something new. Their latest creation is a highly ar- 
tistic display of novelties in candlesticks, book ends, 
lamp standards, etc., in hand carved and decorated 
mahogany, is called 
‘‘Plochere.’’ The carving is beautifully executed, and 
antique gold and coloring in subdued reds, old blues, 
yellow, etc. give the line a distinction that is sure to 
make it one of the season’s best sellers. 


walnut poplar and oak, and 


Other new 
lines are attractive designs and colorings in Swedish, 
Dutch and Chinese pottery, all for immediate delivery. 


A Big Christmas Item. 


Underwood’s high-chair baby plate is without 
doubt one of the most practical ever gotten out. It is 
made to exactly fit the tray of the high chair; therefore 


the baby cannot upset or drop it. It comes in a num- 


ber of fanciful decorations of kittens, Brownies, Teddy 
bears and other attractive and instructive picture stud- 
ies in bright color combinations with gold embellish- 
ments. This plate is the invention of J. Carl Under- 
wood, and is shown and distributed by Koscherak 
Bros., 129 Fifth avenue. 


Something New in a Candy Jar. 


It is said that nothing is ever so good that it can 
not be improved upon, and the fact has again been 
demonstrated with the candy jar D. King Irwin has 
on display at his salesroom in the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing—a three-partition jar in a low Colonial fluted style 
that lends itself well to cutting or other decoration as 
well as being extremely attractive just as it isin its 
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plain simplicity of style. 
glance. 


Its practicability is seen ata 


Live Buyers Should Add This to Their Stock. 


A new item in mounted cooking glassware that will 
instantly appeal to the housekeeper is a roasting dish 
gotten out by the Omara Specialty Co., and just placed 
on display by the concern's representative, A. H. 
Hays, at his salesroom in the Fifth Avenue Building. 
The dish is oval in shape, with plenty of room to accom- 
modate a generous-sized roast. It is of Fry Oven 
Glass, and the frame is ina particularly attractively- 
priced design finished in highly-polished nickel. 


Bohemian Vases Attractively Priced. 


At the salesroom of Ferdinand Pavel, 291 Fifth 
avenue, a particularly interesting feature of the display 
is a line of cut crystal vases. The glass is of exceed- 
ingly fine quality and the mitre cuttings especially well 
executed in a variety of pleasing patterns. The shapes 
are guite unusual, and range in sizes from small bud 
vases to very tall ones. They are very moderately- 
priced. 


THE POWER OF A WELL-WORDED LETTER. 


HE story is told in the Saturday Evening Post of a 
man named Brooks who is noted among his ac- 
quaintance not only for his correct dress and immacu- 
late grooming, but for a general fastidiousness in regard 
to everything that affects his person. The last time 
Brooks had occasion to travel in asleeping car he spent 
a night of torment. He attributed his sufferings toan 
attack of prickly heat, to which he is sometimes subject; 
but when the light of morning came and he examined 
his bed he knew that he had been the victim of some- 
thing far more disquieting than prickly heat. The pre- 
cise form of insect life that he found between sheets is 
not usually called by name in polite society. 

Brooxs’ indignation knew no bounds. Hurrying 
to his office, the first business of the day was to dictate 
a letter to the company telling frankly and candidly, 
holding nothing back, and sparing no flowers of rhetoric 
or daggers of sarcasm, exactly what he thought of a con- 
cern that would permit such an outrage on a member of 
the traveling public. 

In due ccurse a reply came. 

There were two pages of it, and they were in single- 
spaced typewriting. The letter was not only concilia- 
tory, but apologetic almost to the point of being abject. 
It deplored, lamented, apologized, deprecated, regretted 
and so on to such an extent that Brooks marveled at 
the vocabulary of the writer. It continuedin a tone of 
such abasement and self-accusation that Brooks’ com- 
plaint seemed fulsome flattery by contrast. As Brooks 
read on he became more and more mollified, and as he 
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reached the last line he was convinced that corporations 
do have souls after all and that he had been guilty of a 
barbarous cruelty in thrusting the iron of his pen so 
deeply into this one. 

Brooks was wondering what amends he could 
make, when he discovered that there was another sheet 
of paper in the envelope he had just opened. He drew 
it forth and at once saw that by some oversight his own 
letter had been sent back to him. Imagine his state of 
mind when he read the penciled notation scrawled 
across the upper left-hand corner: 

‘“Harry: Send this fresh guy our No. 2 Bug Let- 


” 


ter: 


GLASS POT FAILURES EXPLAINED. 


HE Bulletin of the American Ceramic Society con- 

tains an article relating to the failure of lead glass 

pots, the chief causes of such failure being cracking and 
corrosion. 

Cracks arise from too rapid heating in the pot arch, 
insufficient pre-heating and throwing inthe glass batch, 
the most serious probably being insufficient pre-heat- 
ing. 

Corrosion is mostly due to solution of the clay in 
the melting alkalies and molten glass. Solution of the 
clay tends to color the glass, but this color (due to 
iron) can be neutralized. Black glass along with me- 
tallic lead at the very bottom of pots indicate metallic 
iron (accidentally present) in the glass mixture, and 
the exclusion of iron can only be secured by sieving and 
magnetic separation as late as possible before introduc- 
iug into the pot. Rapid corrosion of the clay arises 
from inability to properly burn the bottom of a glass 
pot in the pot arch under ordinary conditions. This 
difficulty could be obviated by leaving the pot empty in 
the furnace for three days at 1,350 deg. C., but most 
glassmakers would object to the consequent loss of pro- 
duction. 

The thin vitreous coating formed on the inner sur- 
face of the pot by heating with a gas or oil burner, or 
by the molten glass, is notsufficient protection against 
the action of the glass. Lining the pot with aluminous 
material or porcelain composition is also ineffective if 
the lining shouJd crack in drying or burning. The 
safe plan is to burn the pot thoroughly at 2,500 deg. 
F., applying the heat directly to the bottom. There is 
apparently little gain in adding porcelain, etc.,as grog 
to the pot batch unless the mixture is made dense by 
pre-heating before being used. This procedure is also 
objectionable because of increased tendency of the walls 
to bulge. 

The difficulties encountered in using different clays 
for the bottom and walls suggest the desirability of 
seeking some material more refractory than fire clay 
and also more resistant to corrosion. 
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Judging from the manner new bus- 
iness is being booked by the general 
ware pottery manufacturers, plants 
in this district will have a larger 
volume of orders on file January 1 than ever before. 
And that the demand during 1920 will equal, if not ex- 
ceed, present records is the general opinion of the trade 
here. Order files in all the patteries containa surpris- 
ing lot of business, and this is being added to daily 
either through the receipt of mail orders or by buyers 
who visit the market. These latter say that their 
stocks are short, and they are making every effort pos- 
sible to have the manufacturers fill their orders as 
speedily as possible. The 1920 outlook for the pottery 
industry is indeed bright. 


* *. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


It is believed that when huyers visit this market 
in January they will have large specifications to place. 
Present indications are that the retail holiday demand 
will far exceed that of former years, and that stocks 
will be pretty well cleaned out. Even now some job- 
bing houses have many unfilled orders for holiday 
merchandise, and unless they can obtain goods from 
the potteries the retailers will go short. 

A local pottery a few days ago received two fair- 
sized orders from a Latin American country, the text 
being in Spanish. Fortunately, one of the office force 
was able to translate the orders; but a reply was sent 
requesting that hereafter the customer correspond in 
English. 
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Buyers visiting the market recently included W. 
F. Newberry, for F. W. Woolworth Co., New York; 
Mr. Englehart, for L. Barth & Son, New York; Mr. 
Von Hagile, for Sears-Roebuck Co., Chicago; George 
Anthony, for Frederick Loeser Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The new plain dinner shape of the Crooksville 
China Co. for the 1920 trade is a square effect and 
quite different from other plain shapes now on the 
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It will be shown in twelve exclusive decora- 


market, 
tions at the January exhibit in the Ft. Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


* * 


A new pottery plant is to be erected at New 
Haven, W. Va., but its production will be confined to 
electric porcelain lines. The concern will be known as 
the American Porcelain Co , and is being promoted by 


several East Liverpoo] people. 


‘The Aladdin’ has been selected by the Thomp- 
son Pottery Co. as the name of the new plain shape 
now being arranged for the January trade: The first 
pieces have been put through the bisque kilns. The 
lines of the hollow ware are entirely different from 
other shapes heretofore shown by this firm, and give 
wide latitude for decorating ideas. 

President E. M. Knowles, of the E. M. Knowles 
China Co., is spending a season on the West Coast, 
Florida. 


* * 


All building material, with the possible exception 
of steel, has been delivered for the construction of the 
new five-tunnel kiln plant of the Pittsburgh-American 
China Co., at Greensburg, Pa., which is to be built at 
a cost of $600,000. It is possible that the manufac- 
turing of ware will start about April, this depending 
upon the speed attained in plant erection. The prin- 
cipal. product of tke plant will be dinnerware. The 
main executive office of the company has been estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh, and for the present is in charge of 
Warren H. Dunn. 


* . 


Homer J. Taylor, president of the Knowles, Tay- 
lor & Knowles Co., has returned from a brief business 
trip to the East Coast of Florida. 

The Electric Refractories Co. has been formed at 
East Palestine, O., with a capital stock of $25,000. It 
will have a close affilliation with the Novelty Clay Form- 
ing Co., now operating in the former plant of the Ohio 
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China Co. at East Palestine. Fred E. Owen, who has 
been at the head of the Novelty Co., also heads the new 
corporation. The Nevelty Co. first started in business 
in Newell, W. Va., but as its two-kiln capacity was not 
sufficient a larger plant was acquired. 


The possibility exists that a new white list will be 
announced are long, the revision being caused by the 
advances given labor and increased overhead charges 
during the past year. 
changes were made in the white list. 


It has been some years since 


A FALSE CLUE, 


N the Cluny Museum, Paris, the guide was display- 
ing a large, clumsy letter-sealing device used in the 
old French courts for official documents. Ic resembled 
a pair of tongs similar to a utensil frequently used to 
prepare breakfasi in American kitchens. 
A. visiting doughhboy glanced at it indifferently. 
Suddenly his face lighted up. ‘“‘My God!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Where can you get waffles in Paris?”’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


: Fae opportunity for young man experienced in buying and 
selling crockery andchina. Givefull particulars. Address 
A 244, this office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


| aes of china, glassware, housefurnishing goods, with twelve 
years’ department store experience in city of 400,000, desires 
to make charge. Address X Y Z, this office. 


FOR SALE. 


OOD BUSINESS FOR SALE.—An cld-established china 
and housefurnishing business, doing an excejlent and ever- 
increasing trade, the owner of which expects to retire June, 
1920, will communicate with anyone who wants a _ business 
backed with a reputation. With live wire this prospect presents 
a great opportunity. Average profit, seventy percent. High- 
class goods so.d. About $20,000 required. New York State. 
Address JUNE PROSPECT, this office. : 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


LASSWARE agent selling pressed, blown and cut ware, 
covering Pacific Coast for over twenty years. Sales ever 
$200,000 annually. Open for agency on commission basis. /d- 


dress A 245, this office. 

A WELL-ESTABLISHED Philadelphia houre, with ef cient 
road force, wants lines on a commission basis from manu- 

facturers—earthenware, glass or any other kindred line—for 

Pennsylvania and surrounding territory. Address A 246, this 


office. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 
A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. 
B—Third > As 2—Third - 
C—Sixth % 4 3—Madison ‘ ae 
D—Ninth . ws 4—Lexington ‘‘ 
E—FEast Side Subway. 5— Broadway = 
F—West ‘ y 6—Seventh Ave. ae 
G—Broadway ‘‘ 7—Ninth ns ‘9 
Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 


take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
den»tes the Eust Side Subway. 


Surface. 
ee 


UPTOWN. 
PNET TONZe: GOne. 2oOy BIEN AVG cc ctes use eci cee axes aden 5 
Ger ME GWATC nV GO=3% WWICSG 2OG oaice ove cheesiest: sjavcteie sv +e clare 2 G 
Bonita Art: Co., 1140 Broadway... s......0.-c08 weeneao 
Bryce Bros. Co., 240 Fifth Ave..... :  CGRBERGG COGS BENE 3 G 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... Za eS, 
emmeeiiixt Videy id WiESESLOO sz «-c-cccrarweateiata tae sicie saiere cletmeree oG, 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E. J., Fifth Avenue Buildingy............... SFG; 
CampndcverGlass Co, 49° West 23 dein sntsonic cvcle ees ne 5 G 
CosmeaCompany,, L146 Broadway. .o.: ossacneanids cca. t a G 
Diekar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st. .... 6 acc. es ee By MEY 
ecnmny~ Lum bleriGo., 2: West23d ajc. cytes ole 0s viele ae 5 
Prench) China Co.; 574: Broadway... so ie.cteeskeeocel SFG 
Harmer llesn Ie OcneO.sO2 be Bast 1Othiee secre) ckiceeeil- cht <n 5 
Hostoria Glass Co.) 141-147 Pifth Ave... cies s.cc0s ees. 5) AG; 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........... SG 
Giiremnsey ware. LGmWeSti Zoe ss sic ss jscabeclelesicle.oc-duisilsis aio SG 
ame tes CAS tl 2OSE IE ty AVG.4 5 abe! arota/stetauer cheysisi odie: SA oie Ga sive Rieke 5 
Gammcer da Sons esa Hifth Aves, sys c's dss ers iche & susisie eestersin 5 E 
(temitr Ws. 6c CO, 45-47 WESt. 2ads ones ote au cictouscrtans SaG 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building:......... by We 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... Brees 
Hemmland, é'Co., limtast 36th ys. < jets ste. cas re eee G 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave , corner 29th..E 3 
Irwin, D: King, Fifth Avenue Building................ 5) is 
Jones; Thos; G., Fifth Avenue Building........ ....00: » G 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... ae UG: 
Witeminiiray b1OS,,, Odza dg WES, 2aCaiciclases, eoeis ce eis onesies 6e SG 
Mamiattan Brass Comessa Haste 2etbs seus ccs cocice Gaines) cues il 
Masi Momonol Cor, 105-107 Kastd6th., .... <2. .,.paliese ss iS 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5 C 
Nontiwood, EH: & Co,, 19 Madison Ave...).......-.25. E 3 
INos, Win. RR. & Sonjyo3-25 West 21stices.. cc ccsccce ce EAS; 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
bmoenix GlassiCo, 2o0eRitth Avenue co.cc. coc vactise ees 5 
Lamont Corporation, 43 West 23d). cae. so. dt warsle Sm) Ge 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 Fast 42d............. Sy, ee: 
Pitcairn, Wm. S.) Corp., 104 Fifth Avenue... ...c uses oo«- 5 
Roseville Pottery, 6-1 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... 1D AG: 
mem Ghind (SommlOn West 2SC. cq. é:sisss) 0-0 0/s:cuererecdicis oon a G 
Dera, wks. 3. Co COnwOn-107 Bitth Avente...../.<< setae cs 5 
SAO MG Hine Or ns7 4. DTOAC WAY). /crhereicajarcivelee ome a sie ete else « 5 
mano Pradimea Co. 10l Riith Avenues: J... cas cacrsei cele «iss cs 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. 5 
Demon.) tie, NOAS IPC RAVENIE. 05 Aust. «ciate shelter mee « 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... ........ 5 
Mt COn Tl ONT a imVMGSt) 24UiLe Saavevciare cteye sive Ya cravetehaterareres 5) G 
DOWNTOWN. 

Massett. G. TopocGoon 72-14 Park Placetcs. «mendes fam C7 
Beruardatud bs.0c, Con, 46> M Urray. ii v= «isnot sede Gaz 
Miarhincer, Gade sons) JO: MUrrAy ss. ss.cpscricle nie eh arin ts 7 
Perkcenteld wissen ocs CO. OOM MUTray i vctic ts ve nsenertas (Cay) 
DRE GAS OTL) ORL, CLERIC TELY i «| Arateetal ete Atay a ls Pegolol ore ofaheyele tener ate re ore 5 
iMtrppen. Herman, 92504 Munna. ar. saben acces 3 Cai7 
Katzenbach & Ballock Go., 100) William. .....2'scseee.< Ss E 
Maddock & Millers da Murray. urtiares snctuera ted weistyairsts (Sas 7 
Mirler, Edw., & Con, 68-70 Park Places sc. Jisasssies. » be. G: 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.......... DDAEZ 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William...... 5: EB 
MeO, UR. Oey COn, 90-3 U2, CHUrOMs eas cieteisies.© seteleaie eer s C 
EEA Ls... OS, MOUS) 42-40" WiAETEl . Jette tesa ereiveciee ech Sutin: 
tiigaraud, Justiny-co West Broadway ot... ce scene ve vie Ly N¢/ 
Moot. & DOSe, CoM barely. vemistincls es cvistatcheniaenslaciesicy Se Ge 
Gortz, Orta nAseMurray aati pein tte s sic. 6 ta esas oie Cra 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUYERS 


Importers of China, Glassware, etc. 
Bassett Geo. F., & Co..... score orsiaeiereielere jad nideeecry eos... 0s 32 
Bernardaud, L., & Co., Limoges, France..............+. :. 2 
Boote, Edward ...... ..ccessere SSDODDUDOOR Hoan occ 30 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co.’s Saccestonee “SgSouroo. aia ae) 
DAVISON J\sie’s s sioie siveletalelo clonrelealeislarete SE 732 SORE 5 50 
Fondeville ,:As Ji, (& Co cen tectentesisiente cette cclivisietseie 30 
Gredelue, A., New York..... ...+- piste ietele sisisits tse leietersls Sp «33 
Guerin & Co., Limoges...... ..seeee Batelehste-eis eal vigieleteletereiy cs’ 2 
Goetz, OttO Si siecnts oopiesiuiosss sun oereransie oo ORI a ahsseware 32 
Haviland & Co......cececcceevees a slolaia siels/6 eisivisis ° 29y31 
Haviland & Abbot Company.....cse..-seecsecees os peers OO 
Harris, J. Mis.cs gic ce's 0's «ioleis's m olnjeiateleye eletarioleisisiirereisfeleisialale'~ 8,30 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., Boston.............. 0 9 
Kupper, Herman C..... siejornats waWie e aleropivalsierars: eialee Raleratentes 5,32 
Kinney & Levan, Cleveland ............. i ciere Sake oheteettersieyets! «0 4 
Maddock’ & Milleriiec.ciict pon Gaieceeiotencisriicl <pitaeeeasie. Of 
MOTs tL RA, BLOGs wis ccce cis ste dieiale aye sleet choi sisteistas'e: > ac afelaterents Mayas (OL 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co. ......-...+-.--eeee aon 31 
Mitchell, Woodbury Co., Boston............csssegeeceee «e- 7 
Morgan, F. L., Co., Sam Francisco.... ....-.6+ cee eee ee eees 3 
Noe, Wm. R., & Sons.... praesent Gescai, 2: oie terererats 31 
Pitcairn, W. S., Corporation. ....-...0e+ seceeeececessoe aoe 31 
Pouyat, J., & Co., Limoges...-seseeeseeeeereeees eoreesenes Zz 
Redon), M Siren cates a) per aleve siaioreeie/seivinisters eee 32 
Straus, L5:, &:SONS (.secteectey | lmsuieeatiut s/s Serial amielieleis 32 
Straub, Paul & Co.........0.- S40, SE Cn on wee iD onitad HoGen 31 
Slimmon,:R.5-&- Co serceie/alelcreloreisiv'e a ais elelele'= Eel <oweleteteiatensterstane « 32 
Tharaud, J. -...0 ssee cece eee eee cree eee e eet ecnees § bb cee 
Taiyo Trading Co..........seceee sees ence ee eeeteee 26 +3,31,33 
Venon, Jo Ho sce eile ocicieis cine SOG tne idosboddoy abe 32 
Vogt & Dose..... ec ceeeseeeecenes A Oto ORS OD LOO0s SASY- 
Wedgwood, Kennard L... .....eeeesee essere ssictastntretess Of 
Glassware. 

Bryce Bros. Co., M.. Pleasant, Pa.......- BAORon. Ghia 2 CO ENL. 
Bonita Art Cows cece ee steerer aol teametieiaialothie elsve ctetattereteretnlete]« 30 
Cambridge, The (O.) Glass Co .......--.  seeeeeeee a0, 33 
Central Glass Works, Wheeling, W. Va......--eseseeeeeeces 11 
Corning (N Y.) Glass Works......2...+.+0+ seree else, weiss 12 
Dickar Corporation......--sscccccsses cove cecnceesccoe. 

Duncan & Miller Glass Co., Washington, Pa........... eset OO 
Economy Tumbler Co., Morgantown, W. Va......- ..+++++ 30 
Fostoria Glass Co ..0 “.ccce reece ees coe cer cee eocere- 30,33 
Gillinder & Sons, Inc . wee eee eee see e ese n ec eeeces 6,30 
Higgins, Ds Ji. .cccceccee sees ec cctasecetnecssrestmenererees 31 
Japana Specialty Co., Grand Haven, Mich........+.++.....- S. 
Jenkins. D. C., Glass Co., Kokomo, xvcltersisie'e o/c, shiorslelatereheterats ee 35 
Lancaster (O.) Glass Co.....2.  --seeeeeessee cece cerss see 31 
McKenna Brothers Sales Corporation.....:ssseseeeeeees OL 
New Martinsville Glass Mfg. Co..-...cseeeeseceeeceeteceens 6 
United States Glass Co., Pittsburgh... ....sessee.see0--4,31,33 
Williamsburgh Flint Glass Cos.seee ese ieee eeeeee  ceceee 35 

Decorators 
Flogel Decorating Works........-.0. seeeeeeeeeeeneeeneceee 30 


*ys 


GUIDE. 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 
Andrews, Walter By) Chicagow.. sss ss seen RS DSO inGric 33 
Burdett, Eig J] d.cjcccis sts w's.c.0'e ois oaele'n gio elete'e cre eistaye's [ol ote anata 30 
Cox'& Company tc icciei nes cin aieaictersibiesieieiaeerrae foleieteletarsiare cee! 
Dalzell, Harry G,; ‘Chicago... s/c. 0's, s/«'ole vlctele us mnnnataraeaemne tara Soe 
Dela Croix & Wilcken:: .. jess os close et o'clcin ue aetee rete oer 31 
Green & Thomas, Baltimore; Mdiic\- sci. c cclssictes le einen aeen le 26 
Gray, Horace C., Co.... Ja udp ohgs sxsjecalsheralelaten Deets 30 
Irwin, Do Kine’. cies cs acicleis acersie cuisine ic al siete ac itehetste ten tantnenats Oo 
Jones, THOS; Gir Sisnse ie c.«cists ale, o ele era el ereltre eteners (eet te ee ene oe eee OL 
Newton, Earl W.,and Associates, Chicago  —..... se «see, 33 
Witte, Hetiry scone cecre $e. vice 0 vie area S\ola'a olaue' ie eRs erate Eeieare 32 
Domestic Pottery. 
Benedikt, H.....cccesssqeuedesete> tas cte oor 30 
Carrollton (O.) Pottery Coin croc. « aicte = olels a crater ernie ternal 3 
East Liverpool (O%) Potteries! Coe. cies avis sielereiaelss seiner 6 
French ‘China 'Co.; Sebring,Or... cvsen »ocless sleet nets 30 
Guernseyware..... mae We shotemrerccan ates daate eles 30 
George, W.S., Pottery Co., East Liverpook Olls.i eae eek 13 
Knowles, Edwin M. China Co., East Liverpool, O.......... 10 
Knowles, Taylor & Know es Co., East Liverpool ........... es) 
Laughlin, Homer, Ch’na Co., East Liverpool, O..... 28 
Limoges China..Co,, Sebring, ©... oc/es ccteiersitis erst atteetctars 35 
Mayer. China 'Co., Beaver Falls, Pas. csac «seleicste sisi 9 
National China Gor Salinevalle; Outs «sac set nieicrsereenenetenae ene 6 
Roseville Pottery 2.7.17. <is:cejsyen cvs! v's v.0aivielellalelore statenerenerstaiete rete ieetes 31 
Saxon China) Con Sebring) Ole ce etstereieis/efeaeistero eeietererene Riatecepete 31 
Salem (O°) ‘China iCon ess cise aie sc cca oltste.crelcie's sterotsterniotatetmtenster aetna 31 
Smith-Phillips China Co., East Liverpool. oi... sess sieaen 3 
Sebring (O.); Pottery ‘Cos. ceismers » «m scsre sale nicely sreiareten ts teaener tae Z 
Lamps and Brass Goods. 
Armor Bronze: Co. Garwood, JN.) cstaerets «1s sleleleiaresiets <i erareenersiele 30 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co.......... oie alale'ly'« Vale rareYe)atelnia =eatetet 36 
Manhattan Brass Co ..... . Eagle in felatevenchet ste’ s PRE 0 PME Mem Sree tS 
Millers Edwardsicz (Coss naesaeleninbietaere's SapEtioooda Gls 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co....... Bes SeNOROG Ga. o eaetie eleleeere sie mOes 
Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co AS) eae Bee Basia ssanuanicte 
Phoenix Glass Co.......... At yionicaciey oc eisvalsielore sete entctetetoi ean 31 
Cut Glass. 
Dorflinger, Gl & SONG. eles.0,6 ers dviele'a iciate relate eleratntenerane se oe 
Libbey Glassi@oz, Toledo; Oi. 15. ch sieiele s1< + cle stetelere sl eteiemetetelel te 14 
Pairpoint Corporation: <)9 sere .0.s <\e\cleelo cia eres toicin' emis aan 31 
Materials. 
Drakentfeld, Ba Bice) Co site sisson crotniase o's) eee oie 8,34 
Katzenbachs& Bullock Cos su. scsi slantie sierslvistelateietere tiaelsi ferret 34 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co ...... ..... . «.-- . 34 
Miscellaneous. 
Celluloid Cap and Metal Ring Co., Nepera Park, N.Y...... oo 
Fifth Avenue ‘Building 720.0: once ters ssmere cee wee case nee 30 
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CONDITION 


The woes of inanufacturers, importers 

New York and wholesalers increase rather than 
diminish as the days rollon. Sodo the 
worries and troubles of the retailers, who are besieged 
by patrons who have bought or who want to buy. All 
are harassed by their customers demanding goods, and 
life is made miserable fur them trying to explain that 
they are doing alltheycantogetthem. Buyers should 
know by this time that about fourtimes as many goods 
are called for as are made, and that the producers would 
be only too glad to satisfy their trade if they could. 
While the production of domestic goods has increased 
from ten to fifteen per cent this year, the demand has 
increased twenty-five per cent, largely because the sup- 
ply of foreign goods has not increased materially. 
True, there has been a moderate amount of German 
and Holland goods received, but not enough to make 
any impression on the market. The former are ab- 
sorbed quickly While there is still a strong prejudice 


’ against them in some quarters, the feeling is not as 


- acute as it was, and owing tothe shortage of wares of 


all kinds people are taking them because they must 


have something. Japan, which supplied much of the 


' shortage during the war, has fallen off this year in her 


on, cwing to a lack uf shipping. 


exportations because she has a big home demand and 
because she is now sending to other ports gcods the 
orders for which she could not fill while the war was 
Japan has increased 
her production of some kinds of glass very materially, 
but the increase in pottery is negligible. 


The output of glass in the domestic factories has 
been largely increased so far this year; but still the fac- 


GE. TRADE. 


” 


tories are far behind-in their deliveries. In some lines 


they have fallen short. 


One of the strange features in the glass trade is 
that there is still a cail for bar goods. With the coun- 
try supposedly dry one would think there would not be 
a big call for cocktails and whiskeys. The jc bbers are 
not buying any great amounts of these particular 
goods, but the retailers and department stores are still 
taking them in sizeable quantities. 


The demand for soda water and other soft drink 
glasses is increasing every day. 


Retail trade is good everywhere. Prices ate high, 
very high; but consumers pay, and as long as they are 


willing to pay the retailers will buy. ‘he latter are 


_ undoubtedly making a barrel of money— not profiteer- 


ing in the sense that they overcharge; but when they 
put the same percentage of profit on an article for which 
they pay two dollars that they did when they paid only 
one dollar of course they double their profit. This in- 
crease more than covers the increased cost of doing 
business. Besides, there is a well-founded suspicion 
that when two or three years ago they increased their 
percentage of profit to meet conditions they never re- 
duced it. And where fitty per cent was added to the 
cost price it is considered quite the proper thing toadd 
a hundred per cent now. Well, why not? Before the 
war crockery and glass were sold toocheaply. Isa 
hundred per cent too much? Not as long as there isa 
demand in excess of supply. 


CONDITIONS IN LIMOG"S. 


HAS. STREIFF, of the New York staff of Wm. 
Gucrin & Co., who is home from a lengthy visit 
to Limoges, reports conditions there rather encourag- 
ing. As has been the case all along, coal ana trans- 
portation are the two big factors. The former is still 
scarce, and cars, engines and road beds are in bad 
shape. The redeeming feature is that the men are get- 
ting back to work, and their efficiency is increasing. 
The French Government is straining every nerve to 
restore the highways and railroads, and every day 
adds to the improved conditions. Until the roads can 
transport coal the potters are using wood as a substi- 
tute. Jn olden times wood was considered a hetter 
fuel than coal. but it is very expensive now, and at the 
rate it is being used will not last long. 


® 


SNOWFLAKES AID CUT GLASS DESIGNS. 


ATCHING snowflakes as they fall from the sky, 
and then photographing them in order to obtain 
beautiful and novel art designs of every description, is 
now being successfully accomplished by science. 
Many hundreds of snow crystals, says Dr. Herbert P. 
Whitlock, Curator of Mineralogy at the American 
Museum, have been photographed, and every fall of 
snow brings new combinations of surpassing beauty. 

The filling snowflakes are caught on a black 
screen, and the best results are obtained by photograph- 
ing them out of doors. They are wonderfully symmet- 
ricalin form Forms of the inorganic kingdom have 
played little part in the development of art motives: yet 
some of the mineral forms, Dr Whitlock believes, could 
be successfully substituted for those more stiffly geo- 
metric patterns which for centuries have been handed 
down as a part of orr art heritage. 

‘“Snow crystals,’’ he says, ' for many years have 
b2en successfully ph itographed and studied by W. A. 
Bentley, of Jericho, Vt., a naturalist of the old school. 
Mr Bentley has devoted many years to the study of 
water in all its forms in nature. In the course of this 
study he has taken several thousand photographs of 
such objects as clouds, dew, and mist on natural ob- 
jects, frost, ice, and particularly snowflakes. He has 
been very successful in bringing out the beautiful and 
intricate structures of these components of snowflakes, 
and his work has been recognized by sucha high au- 
thority as the United States Weather Bureau. 

“Beautiful as these natural objects are, and inter- 
esting from a scientific point of view, they possess a 
distinctive value as motives for applied design of a 


geometrical character. A glance over the many hun- 
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dreds of photographs will show that here lies practically 
an untried field for the designing uf wall paper, textiles, 
art embroideries, laces, cut and etched glass, jewelry, 
and even such conventional] forms as stained glass rose 
windows, and carved or frescoed medallions. 

“The utility of these natural geometric art motives 
should be « mphasized at this time, when designe1s are 
searching for new material to give originality and char- 
acter to appii:d art work, which is to play such an im- 
portant part in industrial reconstruction.”’ 


JAPANESE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


HE Japanese are admittedly such past-masters of 
design that this subject is worthy of careful study 
by all manufacturers of pottery and glass wares, in 
in which the art of the designer is all-important in mak- 
ing for success or failure. The principles, too, should 
be mastered by the dealer, so that he can point out to 
his customer refinements of beauty that might other- 
wise be neglected. 

The chief virtues in the art of design are the ex-~ 
pression of the two components, repose and variety, in 
suitable proportions. The elements for their attain- 
ment are line, in its appl’cation to form or shape; 
space, and color. With regard to the first- named, free 
lines are the special character of Japanese art, but are 
always dominated by the great principle of appropriate- 
ness. Thus in geometric designs the so-called Greek 
kev, really Chinese in origin, is always associated as a 
border with the diaper patterr to which it is akin; while 
in Western art it is used alone or combined with en- 
tirely unrelated decorations. 

Similarly in developing form from line for the sug- 
gestion of natural objects, the appropriate is always the 
principal factor. In depicting an old plum tree the fal- 
len blossoms are shown as lying thickest near the par- 
ent trunk, just as the breeze naturally drops them; to 
say nothing of such obviovs devices as representing 
waves at the bottom of a design and clouds towards the 
top. 
The use of space as an element of design is pecu- 
liarly Japanese. How effective is a large blank area in 
concentrating attention on asmall ornament associated 
with it, and how restful it proves if the ornament is 
rather notably vivid in color or vivacious in execution. 

In the case of color, the qualities of harmony and 
contrast represent respectively the principles cf repose. 
and variety afore-mentioned. And here, again, the 
blending of the two in just proportions is the ideal to be 
aimed at. 

The consistent avoidance on the one hand of the 
commonplace and on the other of eccentricity are out- 
standing rebukes alike to the conventionalisms and va- 


garies of some Occidental decorators of pottery, glass 
and other materials, 


BUILDING UP A TOY TRADE. 


FTER making a record of selling 8,000,000 toys in 
six years, A. P. Breniser, of Reading, Pa., has 
retired from business. 

When he started out Breniser rented a storerocm, 
sixteen hy forty feet in size, out«f the high rent dis- 
trict of Reading, in that section where only advertising 
could make a business a success. Laier he moved into 
a building with three stories and a basement, and was 
hard pressed for room at that. As his original capital 
he had $2 000. two show windows, and two eyes that 
saw every possible opening for business. 

“If you interest the chid, you will soon get the 
father and the mother,’’ was the motto he followed. 
Therefore, with his newspaper advertising, his windows 
and his novelties, RBreniser used pictur: sh ws and their 
advertising slides, billboards, and an ex easive mailing 


list. 
Postcards mailed to children seldom failed to bring 


repeat orders, and every now and tien Breniser would 
mail hundreds of invitations to holiday openings, dis- 
tributing souvenirs to the children. 

When it is remembered that Reading has only 
about 110,000 people it will be seen that Breniser sold 
more than seventy toys to every person in Reading in 
the six years of business, or an averege of twelvea 
year per person. 

He never let an advertisement go stale, and no 
novelty space, movie or other medium was neg]. cted by 
this enterprising chaser after toy buyers, and his suc- 
cess has firmly impressed upon the merchants of that 
city the value of consistent advertising. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF IMPORTS. 


HE imports of earthen, stone and china ware for 
the month of September, 1919, compared with the 
same month in the preceding year, were as follows: 


1918 1919 

China, not decorated....... serie Siete? U0 57,043 
decorated......... anree 292,523 5 9,03 

rom Prance. css 5.60 reres ee 8$1,0.1 15,847 
Germany. ....-... <pcd  * ae 223,173 

United hingdom...... 24,674 26.394 

Japan ........«:. see ates 178,657 233,685 

Other countries....... 8,221 10,504 
Earthenware, not decorated... 29,884 20,662 
decorited....... 166,128 29 564 

AN Gther. ssc once vc at rere wremtals 33,962 30,384 
Total ccat cic ta's se 53 sexless 842,926 1,450,185 


\ 
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FOR NINE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER. 


1917 | 1918 1919 
Ch‘na, not dec....... €$ 110,98} $ 155,066 | $ 277,40 
decorated..... 2 472.-92 2,541,397 2,485,105 
IGATICE. c/s ewan. + 491,125 495,.97 515,9-2 
SVerinanUms, + Wace | Sah eA age a Om oie oe 475 763 
United Kingdom... 489 830 346.9 8 190,841 
MADAN sstuh wea tieiaes 1,3-7,414 1 Ol sro2> 1,160,951 
Other countries . 144,23 81,649 135,488 
Earthenware, not dec 438,740 366 871 Care al 
GEC cers. 1,520,286 1,6 4,522 1,74 ,545 
PEIZOLD ECP istate «ci sieiates > 202,884 <6_,070 189,608 
ELLOUD Le aaieis. cig acisitene’s | 7,218,078 7,491,323 | 7,493,€54 
DOLLS AN DET ONS: 
| 1918 | 1919 
Dolls and parts of dolls.... .. $ 4,503 $3205 62 
All other toys....... Sodeaotibes 22,084 302,279 
Ee aR eee 26,587 | 622,541 
FOR NINE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER. 
1917 | 1918 | 1919 
Dolls & parts. $ 166,855 $ 3515 6 £689 372 
All othe: toys 1,066,418 7/1 681 781,590 
BOUA lauetss.s/er [200; Come 232247 1,470,9€8 
GLASSWARE. 
SEPTEMBER FOR NINE MONTHS E’D’G SEPTEMBER 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$28.216 $74,661 $38 2,©30 $386,177 $43; 526 
CHINA CLAY. 
SEPTEMBER FOR NINE MONTHS E’D’G SEPTEMBER. 
1918 1919 1917 1918 1919 
$48,778 $180,672 $15112:2°8 $€80 843 $1,424,890 
‘HYDRATE OF POTASH 


Containing not more than fifteen per cent of Caustic Soda. 


FOR NINE MONTHS E'D'G SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 
1918 1919 1917 1918 
$76,247 8) 


ARTICLES OF METAL ENAMELED OR GLAZED WITH 


$6-0,994 


\ 


VITREOUS GLASSES. 


SEPTEMBER 


1918 
$725 


1919 


$1,692 


1919 


$2,310,069 | $102,228 


FOR NINE MONTHS E'D'G SEPTEMBER 


1917 


$32.599 


1918 
£16,985 


1919 
$4 °.614 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 
BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS: MECHANICAL DEPT 
rEL. 5092 BARCLAY. TEL. 5086 BARCLAY. 


INC., 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United States cis ccs «(oes icicle eos. 0 v cicietaete e-visieic's $2.00 
GCamadarcc cccrqoeials, eieisicce s creleies ckotter aerate ccs secs iesagesetere) slolajaxore 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... 4.50 
Single Copies'jererersi te raieiets e.ereteleteteristnta ste «sl sveletetete 9 <iete.er« 10 


In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Inc. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘ With New 


York Exchange.”’ - ; 
Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 


which’order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


ART THAT WILL PAY. 


Sa rule amateur efforts in pottery-making do not 
result in benefit to the trade, but of late there has 
been an increased interest in this direction which may 
bear fruit. While it has the appearance of a fad at 
the present moment, it may develop into practical im- 
provement and extend to the real workers in the trade. 
One of the late movements is that of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art to carry out the 
provisions of the Baugh bequest of $50,000 for the de- 
velopment of pottery in Pennsylvania. Another is 
the opening of the Cloister Studios cf St. Agnes School 
at Albany, N. Y., where the designing of pottery is to 
be taught. Numerous schools of this character have 
sprung into existence lately, but only in exceptional 
cases has the influence of their endeavors been felt in 
the trade—and then largely in the matter of designing 
decalcomanias. 

One of the effects of the war has been an increased 
demand for exclusive designs in pottery. As we have 
before suggested, if some of the manufacturing pot ers 
would cater to this desire they would not only acquire 
profit, but would achieve fame. There are artists in 
their employ who, if given a chance, could enable them 
to develop a business inthis way. It would be slow at 
first, but it would grow. Or it might be that some of 
the budding artists who are studying art for art’s sake 
would be given a chance to see what they could do. 

The use of decalcomania has put well-designed and 
attractive patterns within the reach of the masses. But 
there are many people who do not want to buy dinner- 
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ware or fancy goods that are duplicated inevery crock- 
ery shop in the country, any more than they want to 
buy lithographs of a painting. They possess taste, re- 
finement and money, and are willing to exchange some 
of their wealth to gratify their esthetic desires. 

Just now, with the overwhelming demand for 
crockery, the potters have all they can do to attend to 
Some 
day someone will see the unlimited possibilities that lie 


regular business; but it is well to look ahead. 


in the production of exclusive artistic designs, and with 
a reputation thus established make a fortune. 


PERSONAL. 


NE of the most unassuming men in the trade, and yet 
one of the most successful, is Y. Murai, head of 

the firm of Morimura Bros. here. He has not teen ac- 
tive inthe business for some years, but owing to the 
death of Mr. Tetsuka has again taken up his work. 
He will leave for Japan on December 14, sailing from 
San Francisco on the 22d. His stay will be deter- 


mined by circumstances. 


On Monday night D. King Irwin left for Saline- 
ville, O., where he will put in most of the week at the 
plant of the National China Co., whose line he will rep- 
resent after the first of the year. % . 


ap 


C. Bethman, formerly with Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 
is the latest addition to the Horace C. Gray Co.’s sales 
staff, having been engaged by the concern to take 
charge of the Wellington Glass Co.’s illuminating 
glassware. He is spending this week at the factory at 
Cumberland, Md., familiarizing himself with the line 


before he starts out to sell next week. 


ae 


G. W. Davis, of G. W. Davis & Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., left for home on Tuesday after spending several 
days in the local market trying to facilitate shipment of 
gcods on order and incidentally placing a few more 


os 


E. M. Meder, the well-known Chicago factory rep- 
resentative, arrived in New York Tuesday on his an- 
nual trip in search of new lines, as wellas to call on 


specifications. 


some of the factories he already represents. 


a 


W.F. Ellison, the untiring traveler for George F. 
Bassett & Co., came back last Friday from a long 
Western tour during which he received a royal welcome 
from the' buyers all along the line.. The Colonel cer- 


tainly must have discovered the fountain of youth, for 
he has more ‘‘pep’’ than is usually found in three sales- 
men put together, and he finds it difficult to settle 
down even for his accustomed rest over the holidays. 


o's 


Otto Jaeger, of the Bonita Art Co., says that he 
purposes to have the two rooms on the fifth floor of the 
Fort Pitt Hotel which he will occupy in January fitted 
up in such an attractive manner that visitors will al- 
ways remember the display. 


ge 


Charles J. Dela Croix, of Dela Croix & Wilcken, 
returned on Wednesday from a two months’ trip 
through the West. This was his initial showing on the 
road of the recently-acquired Quezal Art Glass and 
Decorating Co.’s line, and he reports business very 
satisfactory. William A. Edmunds alsoreturned tothe 
salesroom this week after filling several order books on 
a tour of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York 
State. 

— 


I. J. Collins, president of the Hocking Glass Co., 
Lancaster, O., is in town this week consulting. with 
Malone & Nicholson, the concern’s local representa- 
tives. 


UNION NOT RECOGNIZED. 


N an item printed in last week’s issue regarding the 
settlement of the lamp strike between the members 
of the Chandelier and Art Glass Workers’ Union and 
the metal lamp manufacturers of this city it was in- 
correctly stated that the men were granted recognition 
of the union. This was one of the frincipal conten- 
tions tiat kept the employees and workers from coming 
toan agreement long before they did. The manufac- 
turers stood their ground from the start on this point. 
The men finally finding themselves up against a stone 
wall, soto speak, went back to work without the em- 
ployers giving an inch on this demand, and had to be 
satisfied with a wage increase and a reduction in work- 
ing bours which undonhb:ed.y would have been given 
them before they walked out. 


OPEN CANADIAN SALESROOM. 


'T‘HE Taiyo Trading Co. announce the opening of an 

additional branch salesroom at 79 Wellington 
street, West, Toronto, Canada, in charge of their Cana- 
dian representative, H.C. Bedlington. They will show 
there a comprehensive line of beth stock and import 
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goods in china, pottery, bronzes, lamps, baskets, musi- 
cal instruments, dry goods and novelties particularly 
suitable for the Canadian trade, and will render the 
dealers there the same efficient service that has won 
them such an enviable reputation in this country. 


FRENCH MANUFACTURERS TO EXHIBIT HERE. 


EVERAL large groups of manufacturers in France 
will hold an exhibition of French products January 
15 to February 15 in the Bush Terminal Building, it 
was announced yesterday. Part of the exhibition 
promises to be a demonstration of how rapidly France 
is recovering from the shock of the war, and will in- 
clude all articles which France is manufacturing for 
export, among them being silverware, statuettes, china- 
ware, and other articles of an artistic nature. 


OBITUARY. 


ENRY B. WEY, president of the Dobbs & Wey 
Co., Atlanta, Ga , who died Nov 21, aged sixty- 
seven, started in the hardware and crockery trade with 
his brother at Leavenworth, Kan., in the early 80's, 
and in 1882 went to Atlanta and established the Dobbs 
& Wey Co., of which he remained the controlling head 
until his death, 

Mr. Wey’s death is not only a deep personal grief 
to all who knew him, but a direct loss to Atlanta, for 
Mcdest 
and retiring throughout his life, be was yet always 
ready to do his share and more in any movement for 
the pubtic good, and in his quiet way he was a force 
for betterment that will be sadly missed. 

Ile is survived by his widow, one daughter and 
two sons. 


in him passes one of the city’s finest citizens. 


Frederick C. Schenck, president of the Schenck 
China Co., and secretary of the Demmler & Schenck 
Co., died Nov. 27 at Pittsburgh, aged forty-four. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. 


Nathan O. Strasburger, aged sixty-two, for many 
years associated with the management of the Atlantic 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, died suddenly recently. Hewas 
a member of the Western Glass and Pottery Associa- 
tion and of the Pittsburgh Lodge of Elks. 


Lacy S. Mc'Neever, aged fifty-eight, treasurer of 
the Pittsburgh Test'ng Laboratory, and well known 
He 
had been identified with the company for over thirty 
years. 


among pottery and glass manufacturers, is dead. 
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Final adjustments have been made 
Pittsburgh and on all wage demands of glasswork- 
Vicinity ers, the last departments being dis- 
posed of a few days ago. In the 
settlement of the pressed ware scale the advances al- 
lowed by manufacturers and accepted by a referendum 
vote of the workers will be effective as of September 2. 
Back pay records are now being computed with the ad- 
vance, and the extra amount will soon be distributed 
among the workers. The manufacturers are now ina 
position whereby they know what their costs will be un- 
less there is a further advance in the price of raw mate- 
rials. 
with the grants they have been allowed, and this is re- 


flected in the increased production now reported. 


The workers are reported to be well satisfied 


By the elimination of the limited turn moves in 
many factory departments, and the substituticn of the 
unlimited turn mcve, manufacturers are in a position 
to produce a greater output, and accordingly increase 
shipments. This situation is weicomed by buyers, who 
are anxious to obtain all the merchandise they can and 
at the earliest date possible. 


Buyers contiaue to visit the glass market in an ef- 
fort to cover their first quarter requirements, and an- 
nounce that they will return in January and place spe- 
Those here re- 
cently were W. G. Dugan, of the hotel department of 
the George H. Bowman Co, Cleveland, and F. M. 
Downs, of the wholesale glass department of the same 
concern; W. P. Briggs, with Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Messrs. Brown and Reddrop, 
of the Sunshine Cut Glass Co., Cleveland; Leo Arn- 
stein, with Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee; S. J. Nat- 
kin, with The Fair, Chicago; Joe Levy, with Lewis 
& Neblett Co., Cincinnati. 


cifications for second quarter delivery. 


The banquet committee of the Western Glass and 
Pottery Association, of which M. G. Bryce, president 
of the United States Glass Co., is the chairman, an- 
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nounces that some unusual features of entertainment 
are to be introduced at the affair to be held on Monday 
evening, January 19, in the Norse room of the Ft. Pitt 
Hotel. For a number of years the ladies have been the 
guests of the Association and its friends, but this sea- 
son the banquet will be an informal stag affair. There 
will be but one address, and that by ‘*‘Tom’’ Morris, 
former secretary of the Association. Over 200 guests 
are expected to be present. 


Representatives of tke Jefferson Glass Co., Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., have been in Weirton, W. Va, in- 
specting factory sites. The possibility exists that the 
company will erect a new plant at this place. 


Lawrence Kinet, international salesman tor the 
United States Glass Co., has returned from Cuba, 
where he spent six weeks visiting the trade there. ‘I 
never experienced such activity in business in Cuba 
since I have been going there,’’ he said. It is a big 
market, and both jobbers and retailers are anxious to 
buy in any volume they can obtain, and stand ready to 
offer prompt pay ment.’’ 


Q. Bernfeld, of No. 23 St. Mary’s Road, Canon- 
bury, London, England, has written glass manufac- 
turers hereabouts that he is interested in buying *‘imi- 
tation cut glassware, lamp glass, globes, tumblers, 
jugs, table glass, siphons, glass letters, automobile 
lenses and glass novelties.’’ An inquiry as to glass- 
ware was.also received here this week from Algiers, 
another from Switzerland, and one each from Cuba 
and Spain. Export managers for glass factories report 
no end to foreign inquiries for merchandise. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Hazel Atlas Glass Co., held in Wheeiing, W. Va., 
December 2, the board of directors submitted a reso- 
lution to the stockholders authorizing the capital stock 


of the company to be increased trou: $6,000,000 to $10,- ; 


000,000. Methods of providing for the expansion of 


the company by reorganization or otherwise were also 
presented for consideration and action. 


Glass manufacturers and the Jarger jobbing inter- 
ests are very much interested inthe new demurrage 
and storage rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which read as follows: ‘‘Upon inquiry, and 
to remove the confusion that exists among carriers and 
shippers, it is held that demurrage, track storage, and 
off-track storage not in transit, are contrclled by the tar- 
iffs in effect contemporaneously with the accrual of 
these services, and therefore are subject tosuch changes 
as lawfully may be made in the applicable tariffs dur- 
ing the pericd of accrual; that off-track storage in 
transit is controlled by the tariffs in effect upon the date 
of shipment. (Rescinding Conference Rulings 405 and 
ars).’’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 


inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


UYER of china, glassware, housefurnishing goods, with twelve 
years’ departm: nt store experience in city of 400,000, aesires 
to make charge. Address X Y Z, this office, 


HELP WANTED. 


Bea MAN EXPERIENCED. IN BUYING 

AND SELLING HOUSEFURNISHINGS, 
CHINA AND GLASSW 'RE. MUST BE ABLE 
TO MANAGE DEPARTMENT IN EVERY DE- 
TAIL AND MAP OUT SALES CAMPAIGNS. 
ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR ONE DE- 
SIROUS OF PERMANENT POSITION. GOOD 
SALARY AND BONUS PLAN. 


THE JOHN SHILLITO CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ANTED EXPERIENCED SALESMAN IN LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE LINE BY OLD-ESTABLISHED MAN- 
UFACTURER, TO COVER EASTERN STATES, WITH 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK. GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RuGil PARTY. STATE LXPERIENCE, REFERENCE 
AND SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS A237, THIS 
OFFICE. 


—_ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A WFELL-ESTABLISHED Philadelphia houre, with ef cient 

road force, wants lines on a commission basis from manu- 
facture:s—earthenware, glass or any other kindred line for 
Pennsylvania and surrounding territory. Address A246, this 
office, 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 
A—Second Ave. Elev ‘ated, 1—Second Ave. 
4 2—Th rd ie 
Ay 3—Madison ‘‘ 
of 4—Lexington ‘‘ 
5— broadway 


Surface. 


E—Fast Side Subway. 
F—West ‘ 6—Seventh Ave. 
G-Broadway ‘ 7—Ninth ey 

Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit li e [xample—to reach Armor Kronze Co, 


take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
den»tes the Eust Side Subway 


UPTOWN. 
eran cep ronze: GOvzoO. Patt AVC ste osc a esis oo.cia sila nramtitelela + & 
BOOte PE GWaATG 50-91) WeSt 230 jen wen eleiei sis fissile canicle 5 G 
Ionita ArteCotrll4O Broadway vaccncrciseie ss.crslales, waaeiieeteniy 5 
Bryce Bros. Co., 240 Fifth Ave.....) wssccecccsecscenes 5 G 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co.. 67-69 Irving Place.......... 75%) 38} 
OTIC CeLEL:, 5 JVUESte 22 « ocr acetsletsterereracs oie overs adele aratiaiaiate SG 
Brad ey & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E. J., Piftth Avenue Building...........5.06 ei te 
Cambridee:GlassiCor, 49 West 230th ccc s ces ccas secre on 
Coxsce COMpany, L4G Broadwayrisaevsnss.sssssavegas of G 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 2l1st............... ky ey 
Hconomy Jumbler'Co,, 2 West 23d 5.2 .c 26 tice e cence eG 
French China Co., $74 Broadway...... | GOOD AOR eo IG 
Fondeville. A. J., & Co., 9-1 te Baste lotic secs sob slosciesieee 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.......csceccceee 5 G 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave....,...... 5 G 
FETEHHSEYAVATE LOMW ESE 2SCalete teres cfoiele.s wvieleiciovele bie aiereiaete » G 
redelmera: : ol 2OBRATtn CA Ve Wolsiealsatareretelel talersl ve, oidiateraleleteiersia = 5 
Gillimderic SonsSmees. Filth Avetics sap ce tie aclee es aie Ss E 
Gitenitis Wee, 6 Goa4s-47 West 23d act atevietsls «cele ose sreiere 5 G 
Grav, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... 5 G 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation. 320 Fifth Ave......... si es 
Haviland & Co:; Lie hast:36th. ities. «<tc 4 5°°G 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave , corner 29th..E 3 
Rove) dD eGo A Ne MUew stl CLIT Sse etelelae slara cleiste’ o's 6 SG, 
Jones, Thos G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ........ OG 
Lancaster G'ass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... 5: (G 
Mornimura Bros., 53-07 West 23GB wa cs cane tes hove ch Me: 
Manhattan Brass. €o4.332) LaSGWM’. sis averetsrn esterase eens 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna bros. Sales Corp ,1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5  C 
Northwood, H., & Co., 19 Madison PAN Cita sts tavec, via’ s) Sie aerate Has 
Noe, Wm. R. & Son, 53 SOW: CSEMZ 1 Setters he,elcia: siete e crane ye By Le, 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
Ppnoenix Glass Coms30 Bitth) AVEnue., gas oo 61 wie sisos's sleilee's 5 
Pai: point Corporation, ASB ES ERO cea ajeiersyetasravetars sia7s iets Syy (ee 
Plume & Atwood Mfg.Co, 20 East 42d............. See G 
Pitcairn, Wm. S. Corp , 104 Fifth Avenue... ........ .... 5 
Roseville Pottery, 6 1 Fifth Avenue, corner SOth....... Ba 
Salenie CIMA GOumhOMVW.e= bt, 2oCits weiste vue oie) c.clsle1s (ol cher el sisrevavels 5 G 
Straub. 5s, c2e0.,7 105-107 Pifth Avenuen. ssce cc me cleiyee 5 
Sao Chia: © Onpio7 Fe DLOAGWELY «/4: crelaseysloutse « aleisslele eigvele ei cues: 2 
Matvor! rading Co..10) Fifth Avenues van... vaeccs'cliseidicces- 
United States Glass Co., Kioadway and 24th.............. 5 
Wenonral: fa, LOtsMifthy Aventie 5. cai. «tas, «tee oleie's nt: lin uepi 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue......, ..-...+- > 
Witte, Henry, 7 West 24th.........csccercceccccescces 5G 
DOWNTOWN. 

ASSELES Gyan CO (2-74 Park Placé sis.) .aseree siren Cr>7 
Bermrdaud sluwocacon 46 Murray... nv... apes scree Cur 
Doninger, Gey eons, 56 Mur4raye. 208 see wwes sive wales oo ar 
Drakenteld:) by, tamer O.. QUO MULTAY’. esc) oc, ois. oislele seit Cy 7 
VISUAL | OMIM LAME ATIC {Lys latesctetelere cls vate vale.s + ete dfatatetereiersrcialers 5 
Kupper. Herman C., 52-54 Murray........ sseseess.s.. C7 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William....... ........ 5: E 
Macdaork & Millereode MUrTAY 1 ce cc<'cc ane owlse eine aeile Cn 7 
Miller okd we ceimou, Go-70 Park) Place 4...) ssterlsiisysleslars $..G 
La Porcel aine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.... ..... Dia 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemie: il Co., 100 Williaia..... 5 E 
Siimmon; Remeron vo-- Ol Churchis, sos sivatsineitsctets ) or Sac 
Straus, L.. & Sons, 43-46. WAM coae Fhe 57 
Tharaud, Justin, ’S*West Broadway.... o....scevsceee IBY | 
Wiget: & - DOSEs GOpDATCIAYicws aie asec ssinle alete slateleisleve aan ele SAE 
POG tZ ey OLLON 4d) MEUITAY aris aiviaisiaibisle' eis a aiaie'e a ete fureleletatersie/are Crd 
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Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. Newell, W. Va. 
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AUCTION SALE OF DOLLS STOPPED. 


TRENUOUS protests by American toy manufactur- 
ers stopped the auction sale of $100,000 worth of 
German-made dolls at the Astor Theatre on Tuesday. 
They told Lee J. Shubert, who had loaned the theatre, 
that German manutacturers, through agents in this 
country, were offering the dolls at ridiculously low 
prices to get the business of American firms. 

Before the sale was stopped the auctioneer had 
succeeded in selling 9,000 dolls—about one-quarter of 
the total stock. He denied trying to undersell Ameri- 
can manufacturers. He said the fact that some of the 
dolls might be of German manufacture meant nothing 
to him; he was going to sell them right through the 
week atthe highest price he could get. 

Mystery surrounds where the goods came from, 
and for whom they were being sold. ‘‘The Toy Man- 
ufacturers of the U.S. A.,’’ a publicity organization 
promoting the use of American-made goods, announced 
immediately following the auction that it did not know 
who was back of the sale. 

A large toy and doll importing firm in the neigh- 
borhood of Union Square whicn before the war distri- 
buted the bulk of Germany’s products in this couutry 
denied knowledge of the sale, despite the general be- 
lief in the trade that this firm was backing the venture. 
Charles Shongood, the auctioneer, said the goods 
were shipped from Copenhagen by August T. Leven- 
son, and were claimed by an agent of Levenson whose 
name he wouldn't give. 

Starting at 10:30 a.m., the sale had proceeded only 
a few minutes when a buzz of protest was heard 
through the small audience. Bids were made for dolls 
to be delivered immediately by American toy manu- 
facturers, but were refused by the aucticneer. 

A representative of the Toy Manufacturers of the 


itl 
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U.S. A. succeeded in buying one doll that plainly bore 
the German trademark of a manufacturer in Dresden. 

As the sale proceeded, each new doll giving 
further evidence of the origin of the stock, the excite- 


ment reached a high pitch, and an argument started 
between a representative of one of this country’s lead- 
ing manufacturers and the auctioneer when some of the 
American toy men and members of the press were re- 
fused admittance back of the stage to look over the 
dolls. 

“Tt seems to me,’’ said Mr. Shongood, “‘that an 
effort is being made to cause disturbance here to-day 
so that the public will be denied the opportunity of 
purchasing dolls befcre Christmas at cheap figures and 
consequently be forced to pay higher prices elsewhere. 
Mr. Shubert loaned this theatre free. He didn’t want 
us to pay one dollar forit. He did thatin order to 
give the public a chance at the sale.”’ 

At the afternoon session members of the press 
were permitted to examine the dolls, and many of those 
inspected plainly bore imprinted trade seals of former 
German doll manufacturers, some of whom it is known 
have not manufactured a doll since 1914. 

The stock, although dressed smartly, and accord- 
ing to present modes, is believed to have been in ware- 
houses in Germany since 1914, bought and paid for by 
American importers, and only recently shipped to this 
country. through Copenhagen. 

Following the sale reports were spread throughout 
the trade that German-made goods will floodthe Amer- 
ican market trom now on. In well-informed circles 
this report is discredited, in view of the poor condition 
of the toy and doll industries there as a whole. 

Importers who have received consignments of dolls 
and toys from Germany recently say that their goods 
were bought in 1914. Custom House official figures 
show that dolls valued at $689,372 and toys valued at 


$781,596 have been imported into the United States 
from Germany during the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1919. In the year 1914 dolls were imported to 
the amount of $1,791,913, and the imports of tcys 
totaled $5,926,941. 


AT CHICAGO. 


HILE there is a good demand for all kinds of 

wares, the outstanding feature is the wonderful 

call for cut glass. The sales of this during the past 

few weeks have been phenomenal. Jewelers, depart- 

ment stores and premium buyers are all taking it, and 

the demand is for all kinds—hiyh grade, popular-priced 
and cheap. 


* - 


There is a little fear among the members of the 
trade that the coal situation will become so acute as to 
affect all industry. The bottcmof the reserve supplies 
of coal has not been reached, but if mining is not re- 
sumed soon it is certain that some of the factories in 
this vicinity will have to close down. 


The Saturday following Thanksgiving gave an ex- 
cellent indication as to holiday trade. The dowr.-town 
stores were packed with customers seeking to buy all 
sorts of merchandise. There is a big demand for din- 
nerware sets and the stores have a hard time in meet- 
ing out of their short stocks the callfor specialties. It 
will be one of the biggest holiday seasons for cut glass 
that the local trade has ever known. 

* * 

The shortage of staple glassware in this market is 
very severe, end the leading stores are going to great 
lengths to get a supply for the holiday trade. 

* + 

The display of toys isin greater profusion than 
during any holiday season since the war first put a stop 
to imported toys. The domestic toy manufacturers 
have made great strides during the past year. The 
only thing lacking is high-grade dolls. The domestic 
manufacturers have equalled foreign skill in the pro- 
duction of everything but these. 

te 

Eugene Bloom, of the Mitchell, Woodbury Co., Bos- 
ton, will leave Chicago in a few days to goto Los An- 
geles, Cal., for anindefinite stay. Mr. Bloom, who has 
been ill for several weeks past, has been led to believe 
that the climate of California will be much more bene- 
ficial to him than the climate of the Middle West. It 
is understood that he will keep up his relation with 
the Mitchell, Woodbury Co. 

Rane 

The department stores of this city ave suffering 
severely on account of the shortage of help. All the 
pottery and glass departments need clerks. Efforts 
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are being made to employ extra ones, and the highest 
wages are being offered to attract girls. The stores, 
however, are not having muchsuccess, since the ayail- 
able supply of both male and female labor is so short. 


4 * 


Elaborate preparations are being made for the an- 
nual winter furniture market, which will be held as 
usual during the month of January. This isa great 
time for the sale of lamps, and a number of manufac- 
turers will show their samples. 

2 * 

Coal may be shut off from non-essential industries 
this week. The situation is regarded as very serious 
on that account, because such action by the regional 
fuel director may curtail the production of goods badly 
needed for the holidays. : 


Elahorate plans are being made for the annual ban- 
quet of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association, which will 
be held on the night of January 15th in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, 


Montgomery, Ward & Co., whose capital stock is 
to be increased to $30,000,000, making it a $70,000,000 
concern, will also greatly increase the scope of the bus- 
iness after January 1. The company is expected to 
boost its annual requirements of crockery and glass- 
ware. 


CODE CALLING IN LARGE ESTABLISHIENTS. 


ECLARING that accostical engineering is destined 
to play an important part in American irdustrial 
production and trade supremancy, Prof. Vladimir 
Karapetoff, of the electrical engineering department of 
Cornell University, gave in Chicago recentiy a practi- 
cal jemonstration of code calling through the use of 
the Klaxocater, an electrical mechanism of the au- 
dible type. 

Industrial development, he said, is fast forcing tre 
realization that acoustic signaling is quite as important 
a factor in efficiency, economy and safety as factory il- 
lumination, sanitation and ventilation. Every official 
and employee in a responsible position in the truly 
efficient factory, he contended, should be instantly able 
to communicate with every other man of similar import- 
ance in the organization. Code calling alone provides 
the way. 

Necessity for some code calling device in the pres- 
ent-day factory arises from various causes, but chiefly 
it is desirable as a means of quick communication be- 
tween managing and departmental heads. In large 
plants it may also be used as a means for signaling in 
case of fire, or as a means of notification that it is in- 
tended temporarily to shut off the power, water or 


light, or for any other of a dozenemergency warnings. — 


In fact, it can be made to the production departments 
what the telephone is to the general offices, an indis- 
pensable adjunct, and, further, in the plant telephone 
installation it can work a wonderful increase of effici- 
ency, inasmuch as the code calls in every personal in- 
stance direct the one callzd to the nearest ’phone. 
Generally speaking, its most frequent use will be 
for calling into conference, or to the front office, heads 
An emergency 
call, for instance, may come froma distant branch office 


of different production departments. 


for a quotation upon some large, prospective order fur 
This 
may make necessary an immediate conference between 


quick delivery and involving special features. 


several members of the staff, say a production man, a 
technical expert, and someone from the supply depart- 
ment. Rapid fire conclusion may be imperative. 
Rarely may all of these men be found at their 
desks. 
yonder. 
ing an office chair. 


Their duties require them to be here, there or 

Their value does not always lie in their fill- 
Reaching them by telephone is 
not always possible. Finding them by messenger isa 
slow and exasperating precess. Delay is nerve-rack- 
ing when moments are golden, and the esprit de corps 
is weakened when the organization fails to function 
smoothly and harmoniously. 
not infrequently a money loss as well. 

Take a pencil, the professor suggests to the aver- 
age manufacturer, and figure out approximately how 
much time has been Jost within the last year by not 
being able to get your departmental heads or other im- 
mediate associates promptly onthe ’phone. Estimate 
roughly the time lost for the same reason between ycur 


Extreme delay means 


superintendents, engineers, office force and foremen. 
Add something for the dissatisfaction and exasperation 
this has caused in your organization, then capitalize it 
allin terms of your production and money. You will 
find the most expensive code calling system to be a 
cheap investment. 


SELECTING SALESMEN FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


N a description of the methods best calculated to 
obtain business in-the markets of the Argen- 
tine, Trade Commissioner L. &. Garry mentions a 
number of points that have been reviewed by other stu- 
dents of conditions in that country. One feature he 
emphasizes, however, has to do with the necessity of 
obtaining proper representation when the effort is made 
to capture trade in Argentina. 

“The United States,’’ he writes, ‘‘has become the 
Mecca fur all sorts of commercial adventurers from 
Spanish speaking countries having no other recommen- 
dation than their knowledge of the Spanish tongue. 
Many firms have taken on the services of such indivi- 
duals for the export trade, whereas in their domestic 
business they would never have acted without further 
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investigation. No firm would send salesmen out inthe 
Onited States with no other recommendation than the 
speaking of the English language and with no technical 
knowledge of the firm’s trade or acquaintance with the 
policy and working of the business. 


thing has been dune, time and time again, by Ameri- 


Yet this very 


can manufacturers and exporters, with but too large a 
percentage of fiascos after the man has gone thousands 
of miles away, has spent large sums cf the firm’s 
money, has proved to be of an unsatisfactory moral 
type, or has shown a complete lack of business judg- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Garry also warns the American firms against 
selecting men from their own organizations who may 
be unsuitable owing to their lack of experience in for- 
eign travel or for some other reason. 

As another important detail of trade with Argen- 
tina is mentioned the proper sort of letters. A com- 

“munication, for instance, that would be admired in this 
country as the product of a terse andefficient executive 
would be considered insulting by an Argentine mer- 
chant. The necessity of getting samples away well 
ahead of shipments is also emphasized as a means of 
permitting the importer to make suitable preparations 
for receiving goods. 

In describing the Argentine market as one of the 
most important in the world, the Trade Commissioner 
states it is especially desirable from the American view- 
point, owing to the general similarity of its demands to 
those of the American public. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; hé, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


J M Postley, hf, American Wholesale Corp, Balti- 
more. 354 Fourth ave. 

H M Troupe, hf, Cleland & Simpson Co, Scranton, 
McAlpin. 

*E Shank, t, Meyers Co, Greensboro, NC. 


Pa. 
6 West 
32d. 
J F Nichols, s, Harris-Emery Co, Des Moines, la. 
1150 Broadway. 

F J Smith, hf, Gilchrist Co, Boston. 200 Fifth 
ave. 
J Westwater, c, J M& W Westwater, Columtus, 
O. Breslin. 

R B Gable, kf, W F Gable & Co, Altoona, Pa. 
230 Fitih ave. 

G B Brooks, hf, S F Iszard Co, Elmira, N Y. 
McAlIpin. 

F O’Brien, hf, Cohen Co, Richmond, Va. 
Broadway. 

H Cole, hf, Wilmington Furniture Co, Wilming- 
ton, NC. Heraldsq. 

E Hanson, t, Montgomery Ward & Co, Chicago. 
309 Sixth ave. 

F B Hirrichs, c, Burley & Tyrrell, Chicago. 
McAlpin. 

S M Averi!l, 1, Jordan-Marsh, Boston. 
ave. 
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432 Fourth 


FOUNDED IN 1874, 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 
BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, Inc., 


92 West Broadway, New York. 


MECHANICAL DEPT 


MS: 
EDITORIAL ROO TEL. 5086 BARCLAY. 


EL, 5092 BARCLAY. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United: Statesicrsc:ccgres sie s\ore cteiateueteteisteiaia ates olelalesiateratersis is $2.00 
Canada... ic.scticctine cca eaise te rienteteteetae ren elite sisters 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... 4.50 
Single ‘copiesiic'fce: wis cece tess statateteeetere erste teieranereneae .10 


In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Inc. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘ With New 


York Exchange.’’ ‘ . 
Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 


which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


ON’T you wish you were an importer of English 
crockery and owed your factories $100,000? LBe- 
cause then you could buy English exchange around 
$3.88 the pound sterling to pay them, and clean up 
around $20,000. 


NEW YORK’S IMPORTANCE. 


HE welfare of the city of New York concerns the 
crockery and glass trade deeply. Seventy-five 
per cent of all the imported wares in which it deals 
comes into this port. What proportion of the domes- 
tic products comes tu New York no one knows. But 
this we doknow: The population of greater New York 
equals that of all the territory west of the Mississippi. 
It equals all the cities of New England with a duplica- 
tion of Providence, Worcester, Springfield and New 
Haven added. It equals all of Illinois, with Philadel- 
phia added. Within an hour’s ride of the City Hall 
dwells one-tenth of the population of the whole United 
States. Consequently it must consume as much as, if 
not more than, all those places. At a rough guess 
ew York takes twenty-five per cent of the output of 
the domestic plants. 

The Merchants’ Association is working all the time 
for the good of New York, and a catalogue of the things 
it has done would make a good-sized voluine. Some 
of the crockery and glass firms are members, and pay 
their dues; but they seem to stop there. Few, if any, 
attend its meetings or take any part.in what the Asso- 
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ciation is doing. For the good of the city, which means 
the whole country, they ought to be more interested. 


PERSONAL. 


HILE it has been rumored in trade circles for some 
weeks that George W. Brownley, associated with 
Lazarus & Rcsenfeld as head of their dinnerware de- 
partment for the past twelve years and long promin- 
ently identified with the china business, had engaged 
to go with the Edwin M. Knowles China Co., East Liver- 
pool, on January 1, no official announcement was made 
until this week. He will represent the concern in all 
territory east of Pittsburgh, including the New Eng- 
land States. The arrangement is a source of mutual 
congratulation—for the concern in securing a gentle- 
man of Mr. Brownley’s ability, and for the latter in as- 
sociating himself with a factory of such excellent repu- 
tation. He made yearly trips to the European factor- 
ies for Lazarus & Rosenfeld, and is considered an au- 
thority on the foreign china industry. He has prac- 
tically grown up in the pottery business in this coun- 
try, and there is little he doesn’t know when it comes 
to talking dinnerware. 


John C. Fisher, traveler for A. Gredelue, Ameri- 
can representative for Baccarat glassware, returned to 
headquarters on Monday after completing an unusually 
successful four months’ trip. After getting his sample 
line ready for going out in January he will spend the 
holiday season at his home in Philadelphia, taking a 
much' needed rest. 

xP 


Daniel J. Darcy has been engaged as china, glass 


and housefurnishings buyer by the Shartenburg & 
Robinson Co., Providence, R. I. 


PHASES OF GLASS RESEARCH WORK. 


HE development of scientific research methods in 
the glass industry was taken up by Edward W. 
Washburn at the recent session of the American Cer- 
amic Society at Chicago. He said, among other 
things: 

‘With the development of methods of producing, 
controlling and measuring high temperatures in the 
laboratory our knowledge of the chemistry and physics 
of high temperature processes has steadily increased 
and applications of that knowledge have naturally fol- 
lowed. The stimulus of the war has added greatly in 
bringing together the practical man of the factory and 
the scientist of the laboratory. Butin glass making we 


: 
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know how to-day much better than we know why. 
Progress demands that we know why. 

“In industrial laboratories the work to be done 
may be roughly classified under three headings: (1) 
routine testing of raw materials and products and sim- 
jlar control work; (2) work problems, including the 
curing of troubles and the improvement of processes 
and products; (3) fundamental research to find out the 
why of the operations or to secure quantitative scien- 
tific data covering materials, processes aud products. 

“In the glass industry about all of the fundamen- 
tal research work remains to be done. For example, 
very little is known of the relations between viscosity 
and temperature and composition, although viscosity 
has long been recognized as of great importance in 
making and working glass. Surface tension and vapor 
pressure and even density have scarcely been studied 
atall. Of the reactions and compounds we know al- 
most nothing. The nature of gases remaining insolu- 
tion is almost unknown, as well as their effect, if any, 
on the properties of the glass. 

‘“There are three types of laboratories to carry out 
such researches—industiial, Government or research 
foundations, and university. 
search professorships in glass would have a very stim- 
ulating effect.’’ 


The endowment of re- 


MODERN SILVER FOR THE BRIDE. 


T should be remembered, when selecting silver for 
the bride, that the gift is for a lifetime; and shape 
and design should be carefully considered from a per- 
spective viewpoint of, say, twenty years hence, and not 
merely from the viewpoint of momentary smartness. 
Fashions come and go in silverware as in everything 
else, and what is entirely the thing this season may be 
atrociously displeasing after this season’s mode has 
passed. But there are certain unalterable standards of 
excellence and of good taste, and pieces of silver that 
conform to these standards will endure from generation 
to generation, only becoming more beautiful as time 
goes on. 
Just now the “‘style’’ in silverware leans to the 
ultra-chaste. Everything must be perfectly plain and 
very massive and heavy. ‘This excessive plainness, in 
the case of flat silver especially, is sometimes rather 
overdone, and except for the weight and lustre some 
new forks and spoons might be very ordinary affairs 
_ such as one finds on the tables ot lunch room counters. 
Larger pieces, stich as jugs, pitchers and coffee pots, 
“are also as plain as possible, and even the shapes of 
such articles are severe and classic in line rather than 
‘rotund andirregular, as they used to be. This passion 
for simplicity and plainness in the dining room has 
gone so far that last winter the very modish bride 
packed all her silver belongings away and adorned her 
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massive Colonial or Sheraton sideboard with a single 
vase of flowers set accurately inthe center cf its length. 
This is rather going to extremes in the matter of house 
decoration and would be deemed “‘one of those Ameri- 
can fads’’ by any English housewife. 

Fashions in silver do not come and go in England 
as they do here. Silver issilver, whatever its shape or 
style, in Great Britain, and handsome pieces do not go 
out of fashion. Indeed, massive old pieces that have 
come down through yenerations are more highly prized 
than modish new things that have still their first raw 
freshness and possess no value of association or senti- 
ment. The English sideboard in a prosperous, well- 
equipped home is set out with handsome ‘‘plate,’’ as 
it is called over there; and because a sugar bowl ora 
cream jug hapnens to be in the style of thirty years ago 
is no reason why it should not grace the afternoon tea 
table every day in the week. 


because of its years. 


In fact, more honor to it 


It is much wiser, when selecting wedding silver, 
to consult the bride’s personal taste. She is the one 
who will have to live with that silver—and see it on 
her breakfast table, or her lunch or dinner table, every 
day for the rest of her natural life; and long after you 
have forgotten what you gave Cousin Emma’s girl for 
a wedding present Cousin Emma’s girl may be casting 
offended eyes at your set of salt shakers and wishing 
that some people, when they spend money for hand- 
some presents, would think out things that individuals 
of taste and discernment like. 

This vogue of perfectly plain silver is a reversion to 
Colonial styles. Some of the most beautiful specimens 
of old Colonial candlesticks show these severe 
lines with no ornatnentation whatever. Such silver is 
much easier to keep clean and bright than engraved 
and embossed articles, in whose depressions dirt will col- 
lect where it is impossible to get at it with cleaning 
brush or polishing cloth; but, on the other hand, per- 
fectly piain silver scratches easily, and must be given 
special care in every-day handling. 


»» 


“chaste 


POTTERY OPERATIVES WANT WAGE 
AGREEMENT REOPENED. 


DESPATCH from East Liverpool says that vari- 
ous locals of the National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters will ask that the wage scale agreed upon 
at the Atlantic City Conference be opened at the ex- 
piration of ninety days. In the settlement of the scale 
at that conference the workers reserved the right to re- 
open the wage agreement provided the cost of living 
continued to soar. No categorical demands have been 
made. The workers have merely announced their in- 
tent to have further wage discussion. 
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A complete report of the joint wage 
conference between committees rep- 
resenting the manufacturers and 
the National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters will be presented at the annual meeting 
of the United States Potters’ Asscciation at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, January 6. The convention will 
close with a banquet on the evening of January 7. 
W. L. Smith, Jr., of the Taylor, Smith & Taylor Pot- 
tery Co., is slated to succeed Charles L. Sebring, of 
the Sebring Pottery Co., as president of the Associa- 
tion. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


* 2 

A serious break in one of the main gas supply lines 
of the Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Co., at Hun- 
dred, W. Va., recently caused a loss of kiln production 
in this district, as some plants where gas is used for 
firing boilers had to shut down for a time. 

e * 

A number of pottery manufacturers are seriously 
considering the tunnel kiln question, and it is likely 
that one or more will be erected here ere long, as man- 
ufacturers are of the opinion that they are the ‘‘coming 
thing’’ in the manufacturing of pottery products. 
While some local potteries are not so situated that these 
kilns could be used, others have plants that are very 
well suited to install such an improvement. 

2 

Among buyers visiting the local market recently 
were Lee Schoenthal, for Gimbel Bros., New York; W. 
P. Briggs, for Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Joe Levy, for the Lewis & Neblett Co., Cincin- 
nati; Clarence Levy, New York; L. Kaufman, for The 
Pure Food Co., Cincinnati; Samuel J. Natkin, for The 
Fair, Chicago; Mr. Hazelton, of the Becker-Hazelton 
Co., Dubuque; J. H. Folwell, of the Folweli Crockery 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, W. C. Newland, for Geo. Borg- 
feldt & Co., New York. A 
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‘‘We are now making clay, and will have ware in 
stock in four or five weeks,’’ said D. E. McNicol, in 


referring tothe company’s new yellowware plant here.. 
Mold makers have been engaged for some time past, 
and improvements made to the plant which will insure 
large production. The company will have thirteen 
kilns on yellow ware exclusively, in addition toits white 
ware capacity. 
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The better lines of decorated ware are in heaviest 
request. Those buyers who have been in the market 
for these goods hold the opinion that holiday buying 
will be very brisk and that stocks will be pretty well 
cleaned up when the inventory season commences, 

* 

‘We are not doing any worrying about business 
for 1920. We have sufficient on file andin sight to take 
our entire capacity all next year,’’ remarked a local 
manufacturer this week. ‘‘The demand is from all | 
sections, and we should judge that other pottery plants 
are in about the same boat.”’ 


Favorable progress is being made upon the con- ~ 
struction of the new plant of the Scio China Co., which | 
is being built at Scio, O., by East Liverpool and Scio 
interests. While this plant had an original plan for 
seven kilns, this capacity may be increased before con- 
struction progresses much further. A general line of 
dinnerware is to be the sole product of this plant; 
which will have a close affilliation with the production 
of the Albright China Co., of Carrollton, O. ‘William 
T. McNutt, of this city, is at the head of both corpor a- 
tions. 


2 ~ 


Considerable ware—in both small packages and — 
large casks—is now being shipped out of this dis~ 
trict by express. The volume is much heavier than 
he-etofore experienced in this season of the year, ac- 
cording to the Railways Express officials here. Ship- 
ments are being made to both Eastern and Western: 
trade. The need of merchandise is evidently urgent. ~ 


On account of the exceptionally heavy demand for 
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decorated ware, many potteries here have been work- 
ing their decorating shops at night. 

A considerable amount of ware is being shipped to 
Pittsburgh buyers over the Ohio river route. On ac- 
count of packet lines not having a Cincinnati connec- 
tion, no ware is being sent through to Southern points. 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockerv, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
November 13, 1919, 


ROTTERDAM 
24 packages earthenware.............. OG Hempstead & Sons 
18 ‘ae SIASSWAT Gee rdterttstn ins 00s ee « Parisian Novelty Co 
ANTWERP 
BOPPACKAPes GATCNENWATLC. .cccss ce scene ecscs L D Bloch & Co 
101 SAG WAG atele fares rs: s/n) sie oi ajet stay tees olese te oze B Gunthel 
1 “ HOM SRR iter eee s c.cisie sera erere ore B Illfelder & Co 
1 i. BE BOSE SCR ES Miscellaneous Orders 
NANTES 
48 Packages HIME ALC Me antettetae <.« s/evolele= aisle « 1 Haviland & Co 
20 GREE icc ent Ries ss sacelewee,s Wm Guerin & Co 
20 “ ETT «0: «c's, Auerols L Bernardaud & Co 
6 Mh UC Sen 6S cReEO OGor aap sites J H Venon 
12 4 EMME aeietatcte, o/s vie.8-s/ sa aretece cornet Vogt & Dose 
31 — eA Peco SaaS eDEINHD As Go mae arar H c Kupper 
th Ht Be 


Ree MeReca! «oc alehs he afer cecvaner sys J Tharaud 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


be EXPERIENCED IN BUYING 

AND SELLING HOUSEFURNISHINGS, 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. MUST BE ABLE 
TO MANAGE DEPARTMENT IN EVERY DE- 
TAIL. AND MAP OUT SALES CAMPAIGNS. 
ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION FOR ONE DE- 
SIROUS OF PERMANENT POSITION. GOOD 
SALARY AND BONUS PLAN. 


THE JOHN SHILLITO CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ANTED EXPERIENCED SALESMAN IN LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE LINE BY OLD-ESTABLISHED MAN- 
UFACTURER, TO COVER EASTERN STATES, WITH 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK. GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RIGHT PARTY. STATE EXPERIENCE, REFERENCE 
AND SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS. A237, THIS 
OFFICE. 
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GUIDE. 


BUYERS’ 


How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 
TRANSIT LINES: 


A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. Surface. 


B—Third s 2—Third 

C—Sixth a . 3—Madison ‘‘ 4 
D- Ninth ag ra 4—Lexington ‘‘ ay 
E—East Side Subway. 5— Broadway = 
F—West ‘“ 6—Seventh Ave. a 
G—Broadway ‘‘ 7—Ninth ‘“ sf 


Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 
take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
den»tes the Eust Side Subway. 


UPTOWN. 
Aeon Bronze Ou e250 ELC AVE erercleys ole 01s cie.e clershe alaieie CIS 
IBOOLE PEG WATG fd0-34, W ESE Zod aerratsas sic,o oleic cies set gees 5 G 
Bonita Art, Co...) 1140 Broadwayncn seis 6+ cc0c otra creretaters & 
Bryce Bros. Co., 240 Fifth Ave....... BabA gine) fistea,4ia/ clare 5 G 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... Zoe GB 
peneqdikt, Heg, /MVVESt. CLG, «.«. clersetersteretsia’s| sisvors s/s die. see eer SG 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, E. J., Fifth Avenue Building.... ............ By KE 
Gambridge: Glass"Cox, 49 WestiZ3diar. «je. s cere dienes 5 G 
Come Company, 1146 Broadwayisciecis+ «+00 e0 stenes 0G 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st............... Sen Ge 
Beonomys LumiblerscO,, 2 WeStreoCinn cata steis!s\js.6.5 vos stains o0.G 
rench China Coy. 674 Broadway. .ceeec.cs ss. csscesess sy (¢; 
Hondeville. Av} CO., 9-11 BastilGth. 0.2... ...ceeemenes 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.................. Sie G 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........... By AG 
GITELNISCY WATE LOMWESt CSC sjaarsiy= testcase eforalsleye rele ele coetetele 2 G& 
Gredelue cAl se 1297Hiith Aved sac ve sachs cs «sive sone ee 5) 
meGaillinder & Sons, 224 Fifth Ave docs. we teense. seen » E 
Gnerin. (Wi,,.6 GO. 43-47: WeSthi 23d scien. cle vlcce ase cece 5 G 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... 5 G 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... 2G 
Haviland & Co., 11 East 36thi............. 5. G 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave , corner 29th. ly Bi 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth Invenio Brildinginwtcrcac caer Sy (6; 
Jones, Thos G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ...... eos Gr 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... On Gr 
Moniiitinarorosemoo-50 78 WCStazoGe cents asic eiie cites) cicr siete 5) G 
Manhattan) brassiCou,, coz, bast catlivce, cclciccs sos ometraele « 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co.; 105-107 East 16th.................. S} 
McKenna Bros, Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 32d.5 C 
Northwood, H., & Co., 19 Madison Ave................ J AS 
INOew Win. Rif asl, 05-40 Wiest 2USE asec cies cs ne 0 seietere 5G 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
Phoenix Glass'Co:. 230 Fifth Avenues... sis. cuss. cos celecces 5 
ipairpoint Corporation, 45° West, 23d... sc.ce «in'e o+.0.0 oi teiele 5 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. 3) hey CC, 
Pitcairn, Wm.S. Corp., 104 Fifth Avenue... ........ .... 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... 1D HL 
SalemeuchinaGowelO. WES, 23C-ttcrcssiscie soli slerscerarcta eters 5 G 
Sirad Die ae ccewor,, 105-107, Hitth: Aventie®. o.jsccn: vices. « 5 
DAKO’ CHINA COMyos 4 DIOAGWAY sac «sc oslo cinecis cit eee elseine s« 5 
Malyoulradingscor, 101) Hitth: Aventie’)nca se sisi. clei s «1s 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. 5 
Wenot. jit els ifth’ Avenues vemele ss sccm ycsieisetee ci i 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... ........ 5 
Witter rlenrvasmWest: 24th) ss cede cere cesce oe css vieistrer 5) G 
DOWNTOWN. 
Bassett. Gece CO., (2-14 Park Places... wocee eee: (Sr 
Dernurdatid,, lay ce1CO,,, 40) Murray: <ics« emicre seule tiiclecte cts (Oy ys 
DOrHin er, Caen SONS) GO MTULLAY ciciea 5 <c csesit om eee ae On yy 
Wrakenteldwbene, co CO. SOPMUrray.... «+s ctsieie steals Gr7 
DaviSOl se) OM 4B ATClAYuipateccis sacle slo sls velcloeteomettenieesie « 5 
Kipper, Hermmat©.,) 02-04 MUPrna yin ore cigs os elsieininieiete see Cez 
Katzenbach & Ballock Co., 100 William....... ........ 5S E 
Maddock Sa Millerao4: Murra yirces cia ons cieleom enteric. Cae7 
Miller, Hdw.. e&.Go:, 68-70| Park Place. 22) 1.2 senses sos § G 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.... ..... (6 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 Williain..... Oo 
Slimmony Won econ. 90-102 Churchen wes ckic ceiaciae ars = cn G 
DERANS; dus Cor SONS, 42-46: Warreniocd > soles cals wie lean oes Sho! 
Tharaud, Justin, 25 West Broadway.... .........00- Aa Ow! 
Vogt & Dose; 65 Barclay..........- aie cfatelsiaisiettaye: eee: oor 
Goetz, Olttop 4si Murray cscs msesivicislels icles Nat olatretslelers.g ais,o%s Crs 
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Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. Newell, W. Va. 
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CONDITION 


All traditions, all rules, all customs, have 
New York been thrown into the discard so far as the 
marketing of china and glass are con- 
cerned, within the last few years. It is just a wild 
scramble for goods. There is an old song which runs: 
‘* Give, give,’’ they cried, 
**Oh give us drink, 
To drown all thought of sorrow, 


Let us be happy for to-day, 
And care not for the morrow.’’ 


The buyers sing a song which to paraphrase this, 


might read : 
‘* Give, give,’’ they cry, 
** Give, give us goods, 
And never mind the price, 
And we'll be happy if to us, 
You only will be nice. 


The buyers are not numerous in the warerooms 
just now as they are too busy at home, but the United 
States mail is still working and the telephone is avaii- 
able, that is if you are fortunate enough to get an op- 
erator who will not tell you that the line is busy, and 
the telegraph wires are still in operation so that the 
warerooms are still open for communication. 


It would be amusing if it were not pathetic to listen 
to some of these appeals for goods. Buyers know con- 
ditions, but every last one of them begs that his partic- 
ular order may receive attention. Yes, they know, but 
is it not possible to side track somebody else. Their cus- 
tomers are hounding them. ‘They have promised and 
then made excuses for non-delivery till they are almost 
bereft of reason. And so it goes. The whole world 
seems to be in a turmoil and nothing goes right. 


a, 
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OF TRADE. 
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Buying for 1920 delivery is very heavy. Experi- 
ence has taught buyers that if they are to get goods 
they must be early in the market and as the prospects 
for a big demand for next year are more than good, 
everybody will want as much merchandise next year as 
they did this. The chances are that late comers will 
whistle for supplies. One would suppose that by this 
time everybody who handles crockery and glass would 
know how oversold the market is. Yet once ina while 
a buyer is seen who is not fully informed. One day 
this week, a buyer walked into a wareroom and in a 
perfectly confident manner said he wanted a quantity 
of a certain article and in a matter of fact way said: 
‘*T suppose you canship them next week.’’ When told 
that the entire output of the factory had been sold prior 
to July 1. He seems astounded and when told that no 
deliveries could be assured before next March and that 
no prices could be quoted he was indignant and wanted 
to know if his credit was not good and what he had 
done that they did not want to sell him and a whole lot 
more along that line. It took a lot of talk to convince 
that man that he had only himself to blame. As the 
wholesale trade is a reflex of the retail it goes without 
saying that business is something wonderful and only 
limited by the ability to get goods. 


ee 


The receipt of new business with 
glass factories in this district is 
rather slow, but manufacturers say 
this is due solely to the season. If 
it was possible for factories to make quick shipments a 
large number of special orders could be booked, but the 
condition of plants is such that no business is being 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 
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accepted for immediate shipment, thus speaking in a 
general way. The fuel situation is a problem upper- 
most in the minds of the manufacturers. Selling lists 
are very firm, and within the last week advances have 
been announced on a number of lines. A new freight 
classification list which is due in January is expected to 
show advanced rates on glassware. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
|, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


AS Brager, t, A A Brager, Baltimore. Cumber- 
land. 

C H Clark, hf, Howland D G Co, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 

F P Walsh, hf, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia. 230 Fifth ave. 

F E Deubert, hf,t, Montgomery Ward & Co, Chi- 
cago. 309 Sixth ave. 

T A Keller, bf,c, Denholm & McKay Co, Worces~ 
ter, Mass. 230 Fifth ave. 

M Lesenhuber, s, J N Adam & Co, Buffalo. 2 
West 37th. 


OBITUARY. 


T the age of sixty-one, John M. Postley, one of the 
best known buyers of china, glass and housefur- 
nishing goods, died Saturday, Dec. 6, in the Roosevelt 
Hospital. He had injured his foot and blood poison- 
ing set in. When he went to the hwspital to have it 
amputated it was discovered that the poison had gone 
all through his system and he died while still under the 
influence of ether. 

Mr. Postley was born in New York. At an early 
age he went to Denver, Colorado, with Holzman & Co. 
as aboy. After five years in the Western city he went 
with Posner Bros., Baltimore, as buyer. He left them 
to go with Bawo & Dotter, of New York, where he re- 
mained for two years, and eighteen years ago became 
buyer for the Baltimore Bargain House and was with 
them when he died. 

He was a frequent visitor to New York being here 
almost every Monday. He knew his business as few 
men know it and was always welcomed, not only be- 
cause he was a large buyer, but because cf his person- 
ality. 


The funeral of William A. Cunliffe, for the past 
five years in charge of the Philadelphia office of the 
Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., was held at his 
home in that city on Monday, Dec. 1. He suffered a 
severe nervous breakdown and had been seriously ill 
for months before his death on Nov. 27th. Hewas one 
of the concern’s most valued employees having been 
connected with it for fourteen years. He had a host 
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of warm friends in the trade by whom he will be greatly 
missed. He was forty-four years of age and leaves a 
widow and one son, William A. Cunliffe, Jr. é; 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Pertaining to China, Crockery, Glass, etc., for the week ending 
November 20, 1919, 


GOTHENBURG 
25 packages slassware.nes cine sulin oe eae ie eects J H Venon 
HAVRE 
4 packages! glassware cuisss cue: ve nets cree Snow’s, Ltd 
15 oe SLAW GEM sires a CRs ce eee Frederic’s, Inc 
7 £6 ie Pratt Ck eR ene C B Richards & Co 
9 + Dee ooo tiers se ceeeeene M J Corbett & Co 
10 ts Fol a SA Attic Sas! ae Miscellaneous Orders 
70 oe Chinawares economia sucker Genre Haviland & Co 
43 * i ee eats eres oe .Wm Guerin & Co 
25 ss SS te By Rca aveleite: oe alate Haviland & Abbot Co 
7 5 el ANAS MR I eid 40.3 345 J Tharaud 
173 aC Some Th Vavsrencaiereeiters Theodore Haviland & Co 
6 < Sa NY PuiSeiee isis Seehcke < Apri Pn Vogt & Dose 
2 s Ek SS Sn cents sitet Davis Collamore & Co 
6 a te tasnlecsisfatsiote) ss « ae OD ere Gimbel Bros 
5 oS SO I aie cere: Re J Wanamaker ~ 
50 -s Oh 8 ASSES ors ee L Bernardaud & Co 
22 os SS oe avetoucaletele 0. 2.2 teeneve erate H C Kupper 
6 st LOVS:o.cc tid esiherseeeeteles «cle tare nine B Illfelder & Co 
it i So Ce cg stele ieucte SITY fodr ac ae Strobel & Wilken Co 
BORDEAUX 
10 packages china water ccctet) «4-1 oe Haviland & Co 
16 “ Bs. ASCE SSCA ie. or aco ot Gimbel Bros 
12 ne ee URS AD, Sx Realy leis American Express Co 
18 ed SMG AY 4° ens Oct ete oe Vogt & Dose 
199 es See) a ee .... Theodore Haviland & Co 
19 ad SHE (oF pitiseaiayaeen ds »fitereis Merron A G Moment 
46 oe COUR (cls tata Rs coo ee Meee Wm Guerin & Co 
16 WY EVUMED Gale Menlo cles onic Haviland & Abbot Co 
21 ‘ : er OORT osc o5 nC H C Kupper 
ROTTERDAM ; 
66 packages,earthenwareras serene nee eee E R Thieler 
2 ca ; ie Blertts is sicieieag Miscellaneous Orders 
257 a Ua Goods daa jan bsd0) st oonouRnoC on - J Bing 
14 oe Oe ape eee oem ty «eee A Steinhardt & Bros 
768 #6 1B ff adistocle sie ORE us oe eee F W Woolworth 
162 HY see on ats steleitte (AS ORG Chaat CO B Illfelder & Co 
20 e te © Said aaa sk Settee <0 See oe W V Doorn 
114 5 SC le . orattestyate os SPIRES ae Cotetes Miscellaneous Orders 
LIVERPOOL 
6 packages earthenwaren.-=saicte ss.) ee alien Maddock & Miller 
12 oc STR, Wires cetacean eee W S Pitcairn 
1294 ae A Pens merece: eee eee TS Todd & Co 
2 ae ob ate | os SS SeaOENE ale le coats Guaranty Trust Co 
8 ve ee Re iaetas 6 ee ctiereks .-L A Consmiller 
4 as Fee ply Bet Pic eS W H Plummer & Co 
2 oe tat Ue Ses ceccoate ....Lazarus & Rosenfeldt 
2 6 Se Airs fous Sica « Ace Re H C Edminston 
4 a a My ano ic. Mees Re Davis Collamore & Co 
2 uC se eh SG Sey eRe se Geo Borgfeldt & Co 
D 8 PP ere ara aats's Sheen eee L Straus & Sons 
1 < S adc OU eeeT sac 02 Meakin & Ridgway 
4 a FE Cen Gee Miscellaneous Orders 
2 1 Slasswarer aren. stetiles « Steet Meakin & Ridgway 
1 HE ee MINT 5 5 eM Sa hak 2 Maddock & Miller 
1 2) 2 Reni. aoteos Gilman Collamore & Co 
2 ‘ Sn Soe ak Davis Collamore & Co 
12 i Chinawates. ... acme << /sere Ree W S Pitcairn 
2 ts af Baan ae hoi T Meadows & Co 


. ghee = {an je-® s 
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The production of the glass factor- 

ies is not up to the records of pre- 

vious years. The plants are turn- 
_ing out only about sixty per cent of 
what they did four or five yearsago. Buta better out- 
look is now in prospect, and the output is expected to 
show an increase at an early date. 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


While values of glassware have increased greatly 
during the last two years, the wages of workers have 
been advanced from 50 to 132 per cent, aecording to 
the work performed. On top of the wage advance has 
been the increased cost of materials and fuel; also in- 
creased cost of freight on raw materials. It nowseems 
certain that conditions in the glass trade are settled for 
a year at least, so far as wages are concerned, but no 
prediction can be made as to the future of the raw 
material market. 


‘Sold up for this year. 
cept for 1920 delivery.’’ These are the instructions 
passed out to lamp shade salesmen. The demand for 
this line of glassware has been exceptionally heavy this 
fali. Infact, since November 15a number of these 
factories have not accepted orders for these lines ex- 
cept for January or February shipment. 


Accept no business ex 


Applications for display space at the Ft. Pitt Hotel 
here during January continue to be received, and where 
to place all the firms is proving a problem with the 
house managers. The list of reservations to date is the 
largest in the history of the Exposition. 


' “This is a seller’s market; tbe guestion of prices 
does not appear to be entering into the situation at any 
time,’’ remarked a glass mannfacturer this week. 
“The general demand for glassware is the greatest in 
our experience, and the valuation of every monthly 
shipment shows an increase over the previous month. 
This condition has prevailed generally with us through- 
out the year, and we are of the opinion that the first 
quarter of the new year will show corresponding in- 
creases.’’ 


—————————————————————— 
ANU EULINEY HOIHUOEUUUEWUGAELECOULEQEURLENOLIEOELEAULAVOEUULEUOUEOUOGOUHIUULLIVEOEOEIOIEGULEGEOIENUEUOHUIFCUUCHOCUCUSLAELULQUMOLLCURELECLUECUVILELIOUIUHSNICUEIAERIFLENUOUULSUSSNS Ty NUCNUNENNANNIQEULINNUDOTUREEUENE 
Se ee ere eee Jo JHE LILA BA 


Robert Voitle, who has been representing the Pitts- 
burgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. on the Pacific Coast 
has had a number of additional States added to his ter- 
ritory. 


Lawrence Kinet, who recently returned from a 
business trip to Cuba for the United States Glass Co., 
plans to leave for his South American territory next 
month. He will be accompanied by his wife, who is a 
native of Chile. 


An extra dividend of two per cent has been paid 
stockholders of the Imperial Glass Co., at Bellaire, O., 
in addition to the regular quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent, which has prevailed throughout the 
year. This company is enjoying an excellent business, 
and prospects for continued activity in 1920are bright. 


There has been an unusually heavy demand for 
jugs this season, every line on the market having a 
large sale. The cut and etched goods have had a more 
active call than for many years, while the plain lines 
have had an equally brisk movement. 


After being idle since last April the plant of the 
Camp Glass Co., at Huntington, W. Va., will resume 
operations January 1, giving employment to over 300 
workers. 


Manufacturers of stand lamps report a very good 
business. Jobbers have been liberal buyers through- 
out the fall, and their stocks are being moved quickly. 


The Merritt & Witherell Cut Glass Co., which had 
been operating at Huntington, W. Va., has removed 
its plant and business to Parkersburg, W. Va. 


The American Thermos Bottle Co. announces that 
the contract for the erection of a $300,000 plant at 
Huntington, W. Va., has been awarded. 
is to start at once, and when completed the plant will 
give employment to between 750 and 1,000 people. It 
will be the largest factory of its kind in the United 
States. 


Construction 


FOUNDED IN 1874, 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 
BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS: MECHANICAL DEPT 
TEL. 5092 BARCLAY. TEL. 5086 BARCLAY. 


INC., 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United States iv.ccs ccucsirsiilitncn lost eirlcenttiets ole -ie\sia/ele $2.00 
MWamadar. os.d sidieik,n cceiava/acsesaiaiateresetora tate etele aeetenteteve ret bts.e orate 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... 4.50 
Sin gle: COpieS ss icre meer erate olereieeiateietare (eet tettetal «(0 sfeleye 10 


In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Ine. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘With New 
York Exchange.”’ 

Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 
which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


OT to resurrect the Murray street cat, but do you 
remember the ‘‘buy-a-bale’’ slogan of four years 


ago? Cotton sold last week at forty cents a pound. 


RESIDENT WILSON has signed the order in- 
structing American Consuls to issue certificates of 
depreciation on the basis of which import duties will 
be paid. ‘‘The permission to liquidate entries finally 
on the basis of the current value of the foreign money, 
instead of on the basis of the normal or standard value 
of foreign money, is of tremendous importance to all 
importers. The abolition of the provision that varia- 
tions of less than 10 per cent should be disregarded is 
also the result of representations made by this associa- 
tion, and it is of importance to thousands of New York 
houses importing merchandise from abroad.’’ 


ELIEF is in sight from the crowd of garment work- 
ers who block Fifth avenue from Eighteenth to 
Thirty-fourth and Twenty-third street from Fifth to 
Sixth avenue. That section of the city is the head- 
quarters of the crockery trade and these crowds have 
caused much annoyance to importers and manufactur- 
ers’ representatives. Arrangements have been made 
to transfer the workshops of these garment workers to 
Seventh avenue in the near future. Up tonow between 
half past eleven in the morning till one thirty in the 
afternoon it was only possible to get tothe crockery men 
by elbowing away through the crowd. By May 1st 
next most of the shops will be gone. 
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OVERSHOOTING THE MARK. 


LMOST invariably when a manufacturer gets out 
anything good a lot of others either copy it or 
make something so near like it that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish it from the original. The result is that the 
market is overloaded. 

Just now every day sees from one to half a dozen 
new toy companies formed. While there is a shortage 
this season of playthings, if the hundred or more new 
factories that have been started lately get under full 
headway this winter there will be a surplus of some 
articles next year. What we need are more gond bisque 
dolls and mechanical toys. We have, or, rather, will 
have, a plethora of wooden toys if many more concerns 
go into the business. 


PERSONAL. 


Ape well-known Chicago factory representative, E. 

M. Meder, who spent ten days in New York, in 
search of new lines and calling on his many friends 
here, started for home on Saturday with the intention 
of making a number of stops enroute in the pottery dis- 
trict where he hopes to acquire some additional factor- 
ies. While here he secured the Guthman & Solomon 
Co.’s line of silk candle shades which is considered one 
of the best on the market, also the Wagnum Cut Glass 
Co., Hawley, Penn. 

Od 


William L. Young, of Young & Russell, lamp man- 


ufacturers, of Philadelphia, was in New York the latter 
part of last week calling on the trade here. 
og 

More than one hundred veterans of the war, em- 
ployees of R. H. Macy & Co., and 300 girls of Red 
Cross Auxiliary 81, were honor guests at a dinner last 
week in the restaurant of the Macy building. Mr.and 
Mrs. Jesse I. Straus, Mr.and Mrs. Percy S. Straus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert N. Straus and members of the 
advertising council of the firm were present. The film 
of ‘‘The Lost Battalion’? was shown. 


Bg 
That man of perennial youth, Warner S. Creveling, 
made his annual holiday call at this office last week. 
He had a big year for the Guernsey Earthenware Co., 
and has signed up with them for another year. 
age 
M. Blumenthal, though still a very young man, is 
remembered in the trade as far back as his association 
with the Simpson-Crawford Co., and the Greenhut Co., 
where he acted as assistant to the buyers in both es- 
tablishments. His present connection as New York 
manager for the Joseph Friedman carries with it also 
the duty of covering New England territory with the 
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line and in both capacities he is as usual emminently 
successful. 
oe 


V. Laraia, representing Gindre, Laraia & Co., 
Rosario, Argentine, S. A., is in the market buying 
china, glass and housefurnishings. He has opened an 
office at 15 Park Row where he will be glad to see 
salesmen or receive catalogues. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS. 


| ALLOTS have been distributed among the mem- 

bership of the Western Glass and Pottery Associ- 
tion by Secretary Watson W. Lang, to be voted at once 
and returned to the secretary. 

It has been proposed this year to combine the 
offices of secretary-treasurer, and should this proposi- 
tion carry, it will follow that checks for payment of all 
obligations will hereafter be signed by the President 
and Secretary. Ballots must be in the hands of the 
Secretary on or before January 9, 1920. 
he official roster on the ballot follows: 


For President, J. H. Harris. 

First Vice-President, D. H. Prosser. 

Second Vice-President, Wm. C. Lynch. 

Third Vice-President, Robert G. West. 

Fourth Vice-President, Frank I. Simmers. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Watson W. Lang. 
Territorial Vice-Presidents, Harry B. Whitney, 
‘New York; Harry H. Lewis, Boston; Cecil E. Taylor, 
'Philadelphia; A. W. Boggs, Chicago; Chas. H. Lang, 
Cleveland; Thomas H. Lohr, St. Louis; Thos. H. 
‘Butcher, Wheeling; Silas Ichenhauser, Evansville, 
Ind.; Ben F. Feldner, Zanesville, O. 

Directors—four to be elected—Albert Binswanger, 
Gerard S. Bryce, C. Nick Muessig, D. E. McNicol, 
‘Andrew J. Smith. 


TO PROMOTE CERAMICS. 


‘THE National Research Council and the American 

Ceramic Society have established a joint commit- 
tee for promoting the investigation of scientific prob- 
lems underlying the ceramic industry, especially by 
founding a series of research fellowships whose holders 
‘shall devote their attention exclusively to these prob- 
lems. 

The ceramic industries, including brick and tile 
making, and general crockery and glass manufacture 
‘as well as ornamental potteries, although among the 
‘earliest ones developed by man, have been the last of 
‘our great manufacturing industries to reach the status 
of an applied science. They have been based for cen- 
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turies on rule-of-thumb methods, trade secrets, and in- 
dividual artistry. As far as their artistic features go 
science can do little or nothing for them, but in all 
other ways it can be of great advantage to them. 


PORCELAIN SET AN _ ENTIRETY. 


DECISION of wide importance to importers of 
chinaware has been handed down by the Board of 
United States General Appraisers. This decision over- 
tules protests of the Saji & Kariya Co., of Los An- 
geles, against the assessment of duty as an entirety, 
at the rate of fifty-five per cent ad valorem, on certain 
porcelain sets together with the lacquered box in which 
each set is contained. 

The importers claimed that the box should have 
been appraised and taxed for duty separately. This 
view is not accepted by Judge Hay, who renders the 
buard’s opinion in this test case. The decision by the 
General Appraiser says: 

‘“The issue raised by these protests is as to whether 
or not the boxes should be assessed separately from the 
porcelain dishes or whether the articles should be as- 
sessed as an entirety. There can be no doubt but what 
as a commercial proposition the article in question in 
this case constitutes an entirety. As stated, the dishes 
are made for the boxes or the boxes for the dishes and 
it is unquestionably the intention that they should be 
sold together, and, doubtless when sold are kept to- 
gether in the china closet of the ultimate purchaser. 
This leads us to the conclusion that the articles should 
be treated as an entirety.’’ 


LECTURE COURSE IN CREDITS. 


COMPREHENSIVE educaticnal course in credit 
granting has been drawn up by executives of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City. It 
will be offered to credit men of retail] stores, hotels, and 
banks, as wellas their assistants, inthe form of lectures 
that will be given at the monthly meetings of the as- 
sociation. These are held on the third Tuesday of 
each month inthe auditorium of the Bush Terminal 
Sales Building. 
The topics to be discussed in these lectures include 


the following: ‘‘Opening the Account.’’ ‘‘Closing 
the Account,’’ ‘‘Authorizing Charges,’ ‘‘Overlimits,”’ 
‘*Collections,’’ ‘‘Suspense and Profit and Loss Ac- 
counts,’’ ‘‘Conditional Sales Contracts,’’ ‘Notices and 


Guarantees,’’ Business Troubles,’’ etc. 
There are twelve lectures on the list, all of which 
are to be given by experienced retail credit men. 


SMU 
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: i Toys and Dolls. 
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ITH more wonderful toys and dolls on display eral articles ranging in price from $5.75 to $40. Eng- 


than ever before, retail toy stores this season are 
reaping the benefits of the wide publicity given “‘Amer- 
In New York holiday business is 
exceeding expectations. Repeat orders from retailers 
have swamped manufacturers, practically cleaning re- 
serve stock from the market. Consequently prices 
have been forced up by competition among the depart- 
ment stores, which are securing the goods they need 
at almost any price. The toy departments of all the 
big retail stores report big sales, the demand being 
especially heavy for dolls of all kinds. 


can-made’’ toys. 


BIG YEAR FOR STUFFED ANIMALS. 


Animal toys, after a period of lean years, have re- 
turned to popular favor with a rush this season as was 
predicted in the trade several months ago. A very 
novel line has drawn some large orders. ‘There are 
five figures in the line, all of them covered with a fine 
quality of felt. The idea carried out is to combine cer- 
tain characteristics of the duck with those of other an- 
imals. A giraffe, for instance, has the long neck and 
head of that animal, with the short, stubby wings and 
the feet of a duck. Another odd combination is that of 
anowl withaduck. Theeffects obtained by these com- 
binations are bizarre. 


IN WANAMAKER’S TOYLAND. 


A great attraction in Wanamaker’s toy department 
is a mechanical novelty called Jack and the Beanstalk, 
which is said to have cost more than $3,000. This 
giant toy is built in the large airshaft running through 
the center of the building is four stories high. Jack 
climbes his beanstalk to the sleeping giant’s house 
every few minutes, returning to the ground a few sec- 
onds later,arms loaded with treasures, to the amazement 
of thousands of kiddies who crowd around and to the 
delight of the advertising department, sponsor for the 
contrivance. One corner of the huge floor is given 
over entirely to the display of dolls, which contains all 
the leading sellers, the goods of our own manufactur- 
ers predominating as never before. The lack of seri- 
ous competition with foreign-made goods is noticeable, 
although French doll makers are represented with sey- 


lish firms make their strongest bid for popularity with 
stuffed dolls dressed in sailor and soldier nniforms and 


labeled “‘Typical Topical Tar’’ and ‘‘Our Tommy.” 
What the future holds in stores for these goods remains 
German-and Austrian-made goods, if 
they are present at all, pass incognito, and there is no 


to be seen. 


noticeable feeling of sadness. 


DOLL FIRM ASSIGNS. 


> 

Joseph Frankl and Louis Frankl, manufacturers of 

doll novelties at 30 East Fourteenth street, have as- 
signed to Israel Grunstein. 


TOY AEROPLANES PROVE POPULAR. 


Toy aeroplanes will be among the biggest sellers 
this Christmas if early sales can be taken as a criter- 
ion. Indicating the strength displayed by these goods, 
the Eagle Toy Mfg. Co., 1269 Broadway, last week re- 
ceived four repeat orders by mail from Western buy- 
ers whu were in New York only a few weeks ago. 


INTRODUCING TWO NEW FIRMS. 


The new toy and novelty firms made their debut 
in the trade recently. They are the L.C. R. Tog 
Novelty Mfg. Co., 438 West Broadway, New York, and 
the Municipal Toy and Novelty Mfg. Co., 177 Chris- 
topher avenue, Brooxlyn. The former has an author- 
ized capital of $10,000, and officers are H. Rubenstein, 
president; S. Cantor, vice-president; L. La Guardia, 
treasurer. They are well known in the trade and are 
expected to add a highly interesting line to the novel- 
ties now on the market. The officers of the Municipal 
Toy and Novelty Mfg. Co. are A. M. Chamow, presi- 
dent; W. Jacobs, vice-president; M. Jacobs, secretar 
This company is also incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. Judging from their past experience in the toy 
trade the Municipal should put out a line of goods that 
will meet with the approval of the most critica] bnyeil 


GERMAN TOYS IN SWEDEN. 


A report from Orsen N. Nelson, American vice- 
counsel at Stockholm, Sweden, says that German toys 
are finding a market in that country. He say that 


Swedish firms have received from Germany unlimited 
offers of these goods at prices said to be much lower 
than those quoted by manufacturers in England. 


TOYS BY MACHINERY. 


The number of varieties of dolls’ chair which are 
produced exceed half a hundred, while the beds and 
cradles and tables which they turn out between Christ- 
mas seasons have more different names than seems pos- 
sible. Then there are wheelbarrows and carts of all 
sizes and descriptions. There are the usual express 
wagon style of carts and then there are the coasters. 
Machinery is the great factor in the production of these 
toys. Most of it is of the automatic type; that is, the 
taw material is fed in and comes out the finished prod- 
uct. In this way chair rounds, legsand rockers, table- 
tops and cart and wheelbarrow sides are made. Even 
the painting of these toys is done by machinery. 


HELPING THE MARRIED SALESMAN. 


NE large organization of traveling salesmen has 
been working on a measure aimed ito relieve road 
men who are married from the payment of income taxes 
on that portion of their salary that is devoted to meet- 
ing their expenses while traveling. Under this reg- 
ulation of the Treasury Department allowances will be 
made for what the salesman spends on the road. It 
was contended that the married man has to keep his 
home even though he is away from ita large part of the 
time, and for this reason some allowance ought to be 
made for both his own expenses and those of his family. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


\WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN IN LIGHTING 

GLASSWARE LINE BY OLD-ESTABLISHED MAN- 
UFACTURER, TO COVER EASTERN STATES, WITH 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK. GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RIGHT PARTY. STATE EXPERIENCE, REFERENCE 
AND SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS A237, THIS 
OFFICE. 


—— 


Patented 
TABLE AND SOFT DRINK GLASSWARE, 


Write for our 1920 Catalogue of Soda Fountain Glassware innovation. 
THE DICKAR CORPORATION , 
Mohawk Building, Fifth Avenue and 21st St., New York City. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


How to Reach Up-town and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 
A—Second Ave. Elevated. 


B—Third op : 2—Third ae 

C—Sixth % vs 3—Madison ‘ f 
D—Ninth “ oe 4—Lexington ‘“‘ Ie 
E—East Side Subway. 5—Broadway a 
F—West ‘‘ * 6—Seventh Ave. o 
G—Broadway m 7—Ninth # ay 


Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 
ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co., 


take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
denotes the East Side Subway. 


1—Second Ave. Surface. 


UPTOWN. 
EOL EETOUZOL CO, 1250) Fifthv Aves. aeadesseseie setae eee 5 
Bdgte  HGwaArG 50-57, WeSt 23day ace sete e ss cciece seen: 5 G 
Bomtar Art Cos, 1140 Broadways.vdendesercsete  cueecenoee 5 
BEyCePBTOSnCO., C4OsbItth: AVG. sews Se caciie ee se cercieae ce 2) (6) 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... 23 B 
Benediktwl. tp CStec2d.. ssn cmtierce tee oe sins cee send 5 G 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Building..5 G 
Burdette, &..) birth Aventie Building c.s6:..+ ce: 3 G 
@amprid se:Glass' Corn 49) West 23d aac. ce secicuc as ce. 5 G 
Cosco Company, LI46ubroadwavyadeedonesseries.s.ce.. SG 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st............... oe G 
COMO Veutiin DLSTMGds 12) W eStiZad aemmisemeneite cs. kee 5 G 
Brench China, Co..674 Broadway nce. ue ocieceiet once ccc 5 G 
Monte valle rae) \«s.0c1 On o-11) Hast 1Othem ae sss oc een 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.................. 5 G 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave...,....... 5G 
Giiernseyware lo) Wiest Zadar. 3 nes cne ne eemice: |. bee + G 
Geneelter eA tl2o) Hitt AVC stare cael sarseereeeitein ee ce ieee 5 
Gillinder Sons, 224shifth Avews.2.4. soe. es dl scc. ee » E 
GeerIM Wie CO. 40-47 West 23da. cise nee cde: cosas 2G 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building.......... 5 G 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... » G 
Haviland Co, 11 Bast36ths..) meen. «see. 40 Y GR eRe 5 G 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave., corner 29th..E 3 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth Avenue Building................ By key 
Jones, Thos. G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ........ 5 G 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building.........., SG 
IMOpiiniray BLOS., Jo-OfsW St collec. veces ce eel cael. 5 G 
Manhattan: Brass €Co.3/332 Bast. 28th. sc cccaceccs c++. ec cc. 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., 105-107 East 16th.................. 3 
McKenna Bros, Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 324.5 C 
Northwood, H., & Co., 19 Madison Ave........0c00.... 3 
INGGmmW IN kas Cc SON WIS-cOMWeSE 2lst.uecnsenese es. lc). a 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building.... .... & (G 
Phoenix! Glass Co:, 230 Fifth Avenue.......csiecsscsesec., 5 
Pairpoint Corporation, 43 West 23d...............0005. eye; 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. SS 6° G4 
Pitcairn, Wim. S. Corps, 104 Hifth Avenue... <..+<..c.os.- 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... Ign (© 
salen China: Co,, LO,Wiest 23d-soceecccnccceesoneeanee: SG 
Straub, PS. & Co., 105-107 Fifth Avenue......c. ..+.... 5 
maxomechina Co.5.8/4 Broadway... dacs cls locsin ces clunens 5 
alvognradine Co, 10lghifth Avenue... .-..)nucrsedee mele. 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th.............. 5 
esos hetts, 104 Fifth Avenue. ..¢.2250 8s. shescit seeks se 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... ........ 5 
Watterenlenirye/aWest c4th..ccssccscesecess o> csshelecns S 
DOWNTOWN. 

IBASsetie Gaaln, tciCOuwnpe-74 Park Place,... .2-...cen Ce? 
Beriancdaudyy lena COm4o Murray csoscssscaecsss ccc ent CH 7 
Wommingery Cry 6) SONS ASO. MULTay...os.c soslece cae ccs sc. Caz 
Drakenteld, Bs Ws,1cc.Co., 50) Murray. ..2..cccccdcec Crz 
Davison oun LAgBarclay)... cents se secre cls oe 5 
Muppeus tlerinan) Capocso4 Murray wees. cs cere eclesiee cen Cy7 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co., 100 William....... ........ 5 E 
Maddocle &: Miller) 54s Murray. ..c.ces sca. +cc ca pesute C7 
Miller, Edw., & Co., 68-70 Park Place.... ............ 5 G 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway..., ..... Dee 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 Williaim....., Sy BS. 
Sligo, heme COusgo-102 Churches. 2. eae sien eee SEG 
Straus, L., & Sons, 42-46 Warren.......... Weiss siererae aie By 
Tharaud, Justin, 25 West Broadway.... ........,cecee Dae 7 
Wogtnes, Dosey Gorbarclay,.. 62252. tcciscos ate ee S) (ep 
GocwmOtto, 4a; Murray)... cee cadeniccne se sweater og 
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Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. Newell, W. Va.. 
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THE PITTSBURGH EXPOSITION. 


VER 100 firms have made reservations for display 
space at tke January Pottery and Glass Exposi- 
tion, which will be featured, as usual, at the Ft. Pitt 
Applications for space con- 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tinue to be received almost daily. 


Some firms will 


likely also show at the Hotel Henry, on Fifth avenue, 
where many exhibits were quartered about ten years 
ago, and one or two may be found at the Hotel Chat- 


ham. 


A number of manufacturers who never before dis- 
plaved their lines here during January are to be found 


in the list this season. 


of lines than in former years. 
The official poster of the Exposition at the Ft. Pitt 
Hotel, with room assignments and names of represen- 


There is also a greater variety 


tatives is as follows: 

Room Firm Representative 
Tee Oucelenkins«Glass Coe.cees vee « Howard Jenkins 
HOOME DEV CE@BLOS: COs cc ca cle ctereicte clare W AH Duval 

136 Co-Operative Flint Glass Co....W A Reaper 


2a Smee SNen= DTC 1c CO... cewccis cele s Edw Reinwald 
POQMES CATE IASS! GOstsits 2 s.cieis eats siete.s e.6 D E Beall 

DAME MeWae Garrii COlic s-ccccutcecies sc W E Gould 
241 Susquehanna Cut Glass Co...... T W Hamilton 
243, .W T) Darden & Co...... «ee.W T Darden 
Paty Nee RONe Mie COs ciclo st sieies « Albert H Bien 
DitmewovalvAtt, Glass CO's s.ciices cece L Fritz 

285. -The Potomac Glass Co ........ A A Graeser 
340 McKenna Bros Sales Corp...... W J McKenna 
B4gee CentraiG lass: WOrkKS ig sic. as sce T H Butcher 
343 West Bend Aluminum Co....... LO Peck 

344 American Specialty Co......... Jas H Flanagan 
Bale by beling & Reuss os oto ity.ce os.0 6 O Janssen 

BSsom Paden City, Pottery Co......... GaNeH aris 
ASE) Lb OL Stoahid oll Golye 53sec SOO onoee Swaney Hall 
PA SAI NOES MLO" GO osc srs c)s1s. 4,010 

Pt OMIM tural ote ciclarerets © cietatere'e es E M Meder 
NAyeICOSCHeTak’ BIOS: acles cr ides cae ces Max Strensch 
471 Wagnum Cut Glass Co......... H A Diehl 


538 Royal Metal Mfg Co........... H Weiley 


‘hesBbedford' China. Goya. <1 CRC Brown 
Susquehanna Cut Glass Co. ....C P Reddrop 
BomitayA rt’ Cote setae ere ates ovo 5 Otto Jaeger 
Louis Levien Sales Co.......... Louis Levien 
McNicol Pottery Came sense. oo: Jack Patterson 
‘hheeMcAnulty Col sastne cic ees oc A H McNulty 
Central Specialty Mfg Co....... M L Koch 
United Novelty: Cossea. cee cs aoe Mrs B Heuman 
Ebinsch=Maloooda Goce: sone J Hirsch 

S A Weller Pottery Co......... G H Woodworth 
MeHerbertGoleitrcias <cicetels st sts M Herbert 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co..James P Gordon 
The Fenton Art Glass Co....... R C Fenton 
American Clay Product Co. ....V D Kinnan 
steraield: Brosn God, oc a's Case wees Milton Jones 
WOO teva POLLEE Ys GO ides sictete te ers'e cre T A Copperstone 
HOSCOMeITICCIIMd Metemaiec steele s cine L Neudorfer 
SeanlesuM fom COme stasis ctrerciaiets «ste H A Joffer 
Mitchell, Woodbury Co......... Robert .W Corey 
Southern Potteries Co.......... E J Owens 
Samuel 6 Bernstein<..- +02: << /s. Ben Samuels 
‘MhesHockinosG lass: Goma sae. > I J Collins 
Fisher Cut. Glass Co-....0..... Fj (Classen 
Lehman Bros..........%.. ... Harry Lehman 
The Novelty Mfg Co........... Edw A Gracy 


H W Schmidt Picture Frame Co. Hugh Schmidt 
The Smith-Phillips China Co....E W Clinton 
Diamond Glass! Coma Web homas 
The Lancaster Glass Co........ L P Martin 
Indiana: Glass Coss sre vice ore sey Geo W Haskill 
The Mayer China Co......... r Arthur E Mayer 
The H C Fry Glass Co........ 
Empire Cut Glass Co......... ( aes 
The Taylor, Smith & Taylor....Cecil Taylor 
Paden City Glass Mfg Co.......David Fisher 


Steubenville Pottery Co........ H D Wintringer 

H K Connors 
The Carrollton Pottery Co.... 1 Getess areal 
Beaver Valley Glass Co.... .... Alex Frazer 
Brush-McCoy Pottery Co.......Frank Vaughn 
LD Bloch & Col = +. 5., -.025 20. Henry Bigart 
The Duncan & Miller Glass Co..Jos C Rent 

W E Hunter 
Economy Tumbler Co.......- } Gaisnel Kinney 
The S Herbert Glass Co. 1 Eyam bln 

ip eet ELA Wise 


Mckee GlasssCoa..3 enone) be McLaughlin 
The Hall China Co.....-.@. «ee. F I Simmers 


776 West End Pottery Co........... Jos P Curry 
778 George H Bowman Co .... -.. A A Bourbon 
780 The Albright China Co. ....... I E Mincks 
784 The Crooksville China Co....... H J Bennett 
785 Phoenix Glass Co............. H B Whitney 
788 Penn Cut Glass Co...... 

788 Century Cut Glass Co........ M S Benford 
790 Lazarus & Rosenfeld....... .. GW Brownley 
799, Hunt Glass Co... =... teen A L Blackmer 
796 Frontier Glass Co... ...J) W Murray 
838 The National China Co...---- | baw ph Wilpens 
840 Wheeling Decorating Co........ A D Otto 

841 Quaker City Cut Glass Co....... F Lemcke 

842 Corona Cut Glass Co. ... 1G, B Kishler 
843 The Beals & Selkirk Trunk Co: .H W Raymond 
885 Frank B Tinker -.- Oc ..Frank B Tinker 
938 Belmont Tumbler Co...........Morris Lando 
939. John J Hines. ; .- John J Hines 
941 Aluminum Goods Mfg Coe .J O Coleman 
942 Camden City Cut Glass Com 

942 Figueora Cut Glass Co. a Harry M Bortz 
943 Wm M Rodgers.. ..WM Rodgers 
944 The Potters’ Co- Cipeestae ‘eat -H P Knoblock 
972 Kinney & Levan Co .......... F AH Lang 
1039 New Martinsville Glass ye Co Ira M Clarke 
1041 Savov Mfg Co........ 

1042 David Van Blerkson.... ..... Louis Iris 

1042 Peter Engle.. ae 

1043 Advance Wood Turning (es, hole 

1072 Rindsberger Mfg Co .... ....,- H Rindsberger 
1141 Bartlett-Collins Glass Co.......Ed E Bartlett 


TIPS ON EXPORT TRADE. 


HE United States has little reason to fear the 
European markets as regards trade with South 
America, if three things be taken into consideration, 
according to Augusto N. Wiese, a prominent business 
man from Lima, Peru, who recently arrived here from 
an extended trip through France and England The 
three things are price, time, and quality. Mr. Wiese 
said that American goods had been proved to be as 
good as, and in many cases better than, those fonnd in 
the foreign markets, and the difference in the time of 
shipment made it much more advantageous to buy 
here. 

‘‘Just as did the other South American countries, 
Peru turned to America for supplies of all kinds when 
the war stopped European trading with those coun- 
tries,’’ said Mr. Wiese, ‘‘and we are certainly satisfied 
with the products of the United States. Whether this 
country can keep the trade, now that the war is over 
and the nations of Europe are seeking our business, de- 
pends mainly upon the prices you ask, the speedy ship- 
ment of goods, and the continuation of standards as to 
quality. 

‘*Credit does not enter into the matter, for we have 
plenty of cash and are ready to do business on a cash 
basis. If your prices run higher than Europe then I 
am afraid we will have to do business with Europe. 
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Time is a very important factor. When we want goods 
we want them sent to us as quickly as possible. It 
generally takes three weeks for goods to reach us from 
the United States, four weeks from London, and five 
from Paris. If your prices were slightly higher, time 
would be considered, and it would be in favor of the 
United States. But if they were much higher, then I 
am afraid that even the saving of a week or two would 
not count. But I think that prices will not be increased 
too much, so that with time and quality on the side of 
the United States, and with the people of Peru willing 
to pay vash, the United States should hold the trade. 

‘Business conditions in Peru areexcellent. Every- 
body is making money. We have received the best 
prices ever paid for our sugar, cotton, copper, and sil- 
ver. This prosperity has stimulated business and 
farming.”’ 


WHAT IS TONNAGE ? 


HE question is frequently asked why there is not 
some uniformity in describing the tonnage of ves- 
sels in shipping news and advertisements. 

As a rule vessels are described by their gross ton- 
nage, though in some cases displacement figures are 
used to suggest the size. There are four kinds of ton- 
nage in use in shipping circles, and they all mean some- 
thing different. 

Deadweight tonnage is what the vessel actually can 
carry in tons of heavy cargo, plus stores, water, coal 
or oil, and whatever may be used for fuel. 

Gross tonnage is based on the cubic contents of the 
hull. 

Net registered tonnage is gross tonnage with cer- 
tain deductions on account of crew accommodations and 
machinery space and fuel storage space. 

Finally, the displacement is the total weight of the 
vessel. 

Loaded displacement, therefore, represents the 
weight of her hull plus her deadweight tonnage. These 
two items can at least be made to appear resonable to 
the non-technical mind by thinking of the hull—the 
ship herself—as live tonnage; displacement is, then, 
live tonnage plus the dead tonnage which can be piled 
into the vessel. 

In round numbers a ship of approximately 9,000 
tons deadweight would have a gross tonnage of 5,000 
and a net registered tonnage of 3,000; she would dis- 
place 12,000 tons of water when fully loaded; so that 
figure represents her displacement. 


OOD intentions will take you about as far as a car 
without gasoline. 


Oooo ,—S vr 
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What further demands will be made 
upon pottery manufacturers by 
workers should the wage scale be 
re-opened at the expiration of ninety 
days cannot even be guessed by those interested. The 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters has not yet 
presented a revised scale to the United States Potter’s 
Association, although a number of locals affilliated 
with the Brotherhood have announced their desire to 
have further discussion on the wage scale. 


* 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


The ‘‘Seneca’’ has been selected as the name of 
the new plain dinner shape which will be featured by 
the West End Pottery Co., effective January 1. ‘his 
shape will take the place of the ‘‘Puritan’’ plain shape, 
as the latter will be discontinued. About twenty-five 
new and exclusive patterns will be featured on the 
“‘Seneca’’ prominent among which will be a black and 
coin gold hand treatment. 


* * 


The Hall China Co. has announced that it will 
operate 2 decorating shop when operations are started 
by this firm in the former plant of the Goodwin Pottery 
Co., recently acquired by the Hallinterests. Hereto- 
fore the firm has refrained from showing a decorated 
line of its vitrified fire-proof products. Several ad- 
vanced samples of decorated ware have been just taken 
from the kilns. 


> * 


Enoch Rauh, a member of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
City-Council and well known in financial and political 
circles there, and who died a few days ago was a stock- 
holder in the Homer Laughlin China Co., of this city. 
It will be recalled that several years ago Mrs. Rauh ad- 
dressed the Western Glass and Pottery Association at 
its annual banquet at the Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

oe 

A decided shortage of packers is reported in this 
district, and manufacturers hold that the employment 
of apprentices would greatly relieve the situation. 


TVUNDEROUGUUDGGUHUEDAGULGUDDOLAUAUAdEACORSOURODUOBNDUINOROOOCREORESEORINEDIOT:( 


However these are not permitted under the agreement 
with the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 
The trouble seems to be that some journeymen packers 
only work part time and their wages for that period is 
sufficient for their immediate needs. This in view of 
the fact that manufacturers are willing to offer steady 
and regular employment at excellent wages. 


On account of the scarcity of coal, potteries in the 
vicinity of Sebring, O., are working on reduced sched- 
ules. It has been difficult for plants using coal for kiln 
fuel to obtain a steady supply, and asa result a num- 
ber of kilns have been lost. In the East Liverpool dis- 
trict very few plants use coal for kiln firing, and these 
The cold weather this 
week caused a decreased supply of gas and kilns were 
not fired off on regular time. 


* * 


have already felt the scarcity. 


On Dec. 5, after three days idleness in kiln-firing 
the gas company partially lifted the ban against the use 
This 
number was apportioned among the twenty-five plants 
in the district. 


of gas and gave its permission to light ten kilns. 


- * 


The Pittsburgh district freight traffic committee 
has docketed for an early hearing the petition of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Lines West, which asks 
that Laughlin, O. station, which is a part of East Liy- 
erpool, be added as a point of origin in Leland’s Tariff 
No. 2-H; Interstate Commerce Commission No. 1331 
naming rates on carloads of ‘‘crockery and earthen- 
ware’’ to Beaumont, Galveston, Houston and Orange, 
Texas. 


‘“The Boosters’? committee of the Western Glass 
and Pottery Association has sent out a circular to all 
members and friends of the association, calling atten- 
tion to the annual banquet which is to be held in the 
Norse Room ofthe Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Jan. 19. 


FOUNDED IN 1874, 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 
BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York. 


MECHANICAL DEPT 
TEL. 5086 BARCLAY. 


INC., 


EDITORIAL ROOMS: 
EL. 5092 BARCLAY. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United States..c.2 6 ons caste moet slienieercitireteteis ere ycies $2.00 
Canada:,... sos .aacne een ents ere nett aerate eer Je eeeeeeee 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... ers 


Single copies..... cecccccccsccaccsteccsoscccsccoces 
In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Inc. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘‘With New 


York Exchange.”’ ; ; 
Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 


which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


THE NINETY AND NINE SHOULD WAKE UP. 


ROM the most reliable statistics available, only 
twenty per cent of the laborers in the factories of 
the country belong to the unions. By laborers is 
meant the men who work for daily or weekly wages, 
as against the salaried men. Of the twenty per cent of 
union men it is estimated that five per cent are mem- 
bers through compulsion. ‘That is to say, if a shop is 
unionized, men who do not care to join are forced to 
do so, else they cannot make aliving. Other are com- 
pelled to join for fear of violence. That leaves, in 
round numbers, fifteen per cent of bona fide union 
men. 

The philanthropists, uplifters, and all of that ilk 
who are striving to better the condition of the laborers 
are like the man in the Bible who left the ninety-nine 
sheep to go after the one that was lost. Undoubtedly 
there have been, and are, cases where workers are 
abused. But in succoring these few they have imposed 
hardships on the salaried clerk. The laborer can earn 
more money by hard work. The clerk hasa fixed pay, 
with no chance toaddtoit. His employer pays him 
what the position is worth, but because the laborer gets 
mote money the clerk has to pay more for all he buys, 
because the laborer’s extra wages are added to the cost 
of the commodities. 

The wages of laborers are not gauged by their 
ability to earn, but rather on what the poorest work- 
men do. The slow, poor worker, then, retards pro- 
duction, causing a further overhead cost. Cutting 
hours of labor from ten to eight adds twenty-five per 


cent to cost. Here again the philanthropists are look- 
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ing after the one sheep, to the detriment of the ninety 
and nine. That ten hours are not too long is proved 
by the fact that, while eight hours is the prescribed 
time, in any and every establishment where it can be 
done the men work ten hours in order to obtain time- 
and-a-half pay for the overtime. It does not seem to 
hurt them as long as they can make big money. ‘That 
extra money again adds tothe cost of their product. 
And the one sheep does not get all the benefit, either, 
for because of his increased pay he has to pay more for 
what he uses, and asa matter of fact is no better off 
than before, but has made it harder for everybody else 
to live. 

It is about time to look the situation squarely in 
Every man is entitled to work when he will, 
It is time for him 


the face. 
where he will, and for what he will. 
to assert himself. If the ninety and nine will form a 
union against unionism as it is now conducted it would 
take only a short time to down the riotous crowd which 
is browbeating the country. 

And yet the men composing the unions are not 
wholly to blame. Their leaders are the guilty ones. 
They must foment trouble to hold theirjobs. There is 
not one of them who could average $2,000 a year at his 
own trade, Yet some of them are drawing salaries all 
the way from $5,000 to $12,000. Whey shouldn’t they 
approve of strikes? if they did not, their occupation 
would be gone, and with it the salary. 

There is another phase to be considered. ‘The 
right of contract has not been abolished. 
sees fit to sell his services at a price the courts must 
sustain him. And if necessary the whole Federal 
army would be employed to sustain the courts. 


If any man 


PERSONAL. 


S the result of the popping manholes along Broad- 
way, last Friday when the street conduits were 
blown out and many buildings were withont power for 
elevator service as well as lights, tenants, among which 
were a number of china and glassware concerns, were 
obliged to climb the stairs to their offices on Saturday 
morning. Among these were Manager Ed. Craig, of 
the United States Glass Co., and his corps of assistants, 
and A. P. Doctor, representative for the Central Glass 
Works, and Miss Marguerite Doctor, who had a walk 
of thirteen long flights of stairs through lightless halls 
in the Albemarle Building. Some hesitated before 
they undertook their journey skyward, but finally mus- 
tered enough courage to start and arrived at their des- 
tination puffing and blowing and feeling much as though 


they had already done a day’s work. 
ye 


A. J. Fondeville, of A. J. Fondeville & Co., ar- 


rived home aboard the Lapland last Saturday after 
spending two auda half months visiting the various 
factories in France and England which he represents 
in this country. 


a 
J. H. Nock, one of the pioneers in the china ard 
glassware business who besides traveling in the inter- 
est of several well known factories, is interested with 
his son in the latter’s store at Alberton, Ga., conducted 
under the name of E. G. Nock & Co., was a welcome 
visitor in New York while here placiny orders the first 
part of the week. He established himseif in the busi- 
ness in Washington, D. C., in 1869, and has been in it 
ever since and says if he had his life to live over again 
he would again choose china and glassware in prefer- 
ence to any other line. He is well along in his seven- 
ties, but can still give younger men a good race. 
ba 
J. P. McDonald is a new addition to the sales force 
of the Horace C. Gray Co. 
specialize in the selling of the Paden City Pottery Co.’s 
Jine as well as other dinnerware lines represented by 


He has been engaged to 


the concern. 


J. W. French, of John Davison, Inc., is back from 
his Fall trip to the Coast. When asked if he had a 
good business his answer was simply ‘‘Did I,’’ but oh, 
whata lot wasin the reply. He has had some big 
trips in his experience but this one tops them all. 


me 


Clarence Young, who was in charge of the cut glass 
department at Gimbel Bros. as assistant to Lee Schoen- 
thal, is now connected with the Goerke Co., Newark, 
N. J., as assistant buyer. Mr. Young received his 
schooling in the cut glass business through his long as- 
sociation with James M. Stewart. 


od 


D. King’ Irwin returned to his office on Monday 
morning after spending all of last week on a visit to the 
National China Co.’s plant, Salineville, O., which he 
has acquired for representation here from January Ist. 


¥ 

Harry L. Bunker, connected with the sales staff of 
the New York office of the United States Glass Co., who 
has been ill with stomach trouble at his home in Brook- 
lyn for the past two months, received a royal welcome 
from Manager Ed. Craig and his other associates at the 
office when he returned to take up his duties with the 
concern last week. His wide circle of friends in the 
trade will be glad to know that he is looking and feel- 
| ing better than he has for the past two years. 


ge 


E. S. Curtis, of the Edward Boote traveling staff, 
returned last Friday from a three morth’s trip during 
which he covered both Southern and Middle Western 
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territory, and found an increased demand for gvods 
everywhere. 


Harry L. Seixas, who has been in England on a 
visit to the factories represented in this country by Ed- 
ward Boote, cabled the office here that he would sail 
for home-this Saturday on the Mauretania. 


e 


Charles Kraft, local manager for the Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., and his assistant, J. L. 
Stone, leave next Sunday for the factory where they 
will spend a week taking up special matters with the 
heads of the concern. 

age 


Harry L. Clarke, with A. J. Fondeville & Co., 
came back to New York very much pleased with the 
results of his western tcur in the interest cf the con- 
cern and is now resting up fora strenuous campaign 
next year. 

so 


J. Howard Fry, of the H. C. Fry Glass Co., made 
a brief visit to New York last Friday on special busi- 
ness for the concern. 
bd 


Joseph Levy, of the Lewis & Neblett Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., made a hurried buying trip to New York from 
Thursday until Saturday last weex. 


of 


I. H. Baker, of the Century Cut Glass Co., Sau- 
gerties, N. Y., spent Tuesday in New York calling on 
the trade. 

* 


Otto Jaeger, of the Bonita Art Co., has had 
noticeably little to say about his fishing trip with Bern- 
hard Wicke, when he was in New York recently. The 
reason has just ccme to light through inside informa- 
tion secured by the reporter for this journal. The 
catch consisted of nine big codfish and a lot of hackle- 
heads. The latter had a particular fondness for Mr. 
Jaeger’s bait, and he won the distiction of landing 
every one that was caught. A delicious cod fish dinner 
at Mr. Wicke’s, at which he was a guest, only served to 
heap coals on the fire. 


GEO. F. BASSETT & CO. TO TIOVE. 


FTER more than fifty years on Park Place, Geo. F. 
Bassett & Co., will move on May 1 next. Just 
where is not yet decided, but if suitable quarters can 
be obtained downtown they will remain in the lower 
district. T'he Estate of Geo. W. Bassett own the build- 
ing and an offer has been made for it by the Corundum 
Co., which is more than the crockery trade is warranted 
in paying and so they have rented, 


AT CHICAGO, 


HE general condition of the crockery and glass 
trade .of the city has been very unsatisfactory 
during the past on account of the coal shortage. 
Trade in the retail stores, as a matter of fact, has been 
cut down by almost one half. The government author- 
ities, together with the State authorities, have declared 
restrictions which make it necessary for the denartment 
and other retail stores to operate only six hours a week. 
The department stores at the present time are opening 
their doors at noon and closing them at6 p.m. Non- 
essential factories have been limited to operation of 
three days a week. The psychological effect of the 
coal trouble on the buying disposition of the people 
has been immediate. The cheerful mood of holiday 
shopping has been banished, and unless the coal strike 
is settled at once it will not return. Much criticism of 
the fuel authorities is heard in local business circles. 
The government is charged with bungling in its effort 
to settle the strike, and it is furthermore charged that 
discrimination is practiced in the distribution of coal 
in the Chicago market. The East is getting more than 
its share, while Chicago is not getting as much as it 
should receive. The general opinion of members of 
the trade is that holiday business is not absolutely 
ruined if the strike is settled at once. Another week, 
however, will bring real trade disaster. The factory 
representatives had finished the greater part of their 
woik for the year by Dec. Ist, so the strike has not af- 
fected them except in the most indirect manner. The 
wholesale houses have. been bothered, owing to the 
necessity of closing their doors at 3:30 p.m. In some 
cases they have continued to work by using lamps and 
candles, but the weather has been so cold that the lack 
of heat has made it impossible to work up until the 
usual time for closing. The large mail order firms, 
such as Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., and Butler Bros have not attempted to work, as 
a inatter of fact, after 3:30 p.m. Word from the fac- 
tory districts is to the effect that their operation has 
been considerably impeded as a result of the strike. 
This may mean trouble with deliveries after the first of 


the year. However, everybody seems to be going with 
his plans. The strike is an annoyance but nothing 
more. 


* * 


Frank B. Tinker, factory representative, left the 
city this week on a business trip. He will visit some 
of the Eastern factories which he represents in Chicago. 

J. E. Boring, Western representative of the Crooks- 
ville China Co., returned to the city this week after 
yisiting the Middle Western trade. 


e * 


Charles Patterson, buyer of china and glassware 
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for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., is back in the city after 
spending the week end in Michigan. 
E. M. Meder, factory representative, is traveling 
in Eastern territory this week. 
» * 
Tom Reid, of the Guernsey Earthenware Co., paid 
a visit to the city this week. 
* 
George Downey, of the Brush-McCoy Pottery Co., 
was a visitor in Chicago for a couple of days last week. 


J. A. Jocobsen, of the Consolidated Lamp and 
Glass Co., Corapolis, Pa., has returnei from a busi- 
ness trip to Milwaukee. 


Adolph Schinagl, buyer for Gimbel Bros., of Mil- 
waukee, was in the city on business last. 
* * 
Lewis Simpson, of Lewis Simpson & Co , has re- 
turned from a trip to the factories. 
# * 
George H. Bowman, of the George H. Bowman 
Co., paid a visit to Chicago during the week. 
2 e 
R. H. Harper, of the wholesale pottery and glass 
department of Marshall Field & Co., returned to the 
city this week after an out of town business trip. 
i . 
Walter Minnemeyer, representative of the Hocking 
Glass Co., has returned from a trip to the Eastern fac- 


tories. 
2 * 


Hugo Pick, of Albert Pick & Co., is back in the 
city after finishing a road trip. 


FOREIGN DOLLS SOLD DESPITE PROTESTS. 


ESPITE the opposition of American toy and doll 
manufacturers the sale of $100,00 worth of for- ; 
eign-made dolis, which was stopped last week, was re- 
sumed Monday, Nov. 8, at the auction rooms of Charles 
Shongood, at 539 Broadway, New York. Lively bid- 
ding marked the sale, especially for the big case lots of 
walking dolls. Prices were slashed to one-third and 
one-quarter of the actual cost to-day of manufacturing 
a doll. Walking dolls which retail at $10 were sold for 
$2. Ordinary jointed dolls undressed, twelve inches 
tall, sold for fifty cents a piece. . 
Although the auction originally was advertised for 

the public a majority of the buyers at the second sale 
were speculators. However, it was impossible to defin- 
ately learn whothe main purchasers were as fictious — 
names were given. : 


E-Rate 2m 


American manufacturers, who stopped the first 
sale, considered the holding of the second sale in the 
auction rooms asa victory. They say that no large 
public hall could be hired by the personsin back of the 
goods. 

Efforts were made several times during the sale to 
start a stampede out of the auction room, but no seri- 
ous disturbance resulted. It was noticeable that the 
labels on the boxes containing the dolls has been care- 
fully scraped off to prevent identification of the goods. 

Information regarding the number of dolls sold 
and the total amount of the sale was refused, but it is 
known about 10,000 dolls changed hands. Extreme 
care was exercised in keeping the name of the seller 
from the public, although it is generally thought thata 
large importer inthe neighborhood of Union Square 
was in back of the offering. 


BARTH EMPLOYEES ENJOY THEMSELVES. 


HE Second Annual Ball of the L. Barth & Son 

Weliare Association was held on Saturday even- 

ing, Dec. 6th, at the Knights of Pythias Temple, 120 

East 149th street. To say that every one hada good 
time would be expressing it mildly. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. L. Barth, 


Haviland China. The Monastir Pattern. 


25 to 39 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Lauchheimer, Mr. and Mrs. A. Gold- 
smith, Mr. and Mrs. H. Salmon, Mr. and Mrs. E. Shaw, 
and the officers and department managers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN IN LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE LINE BY OLD-ESTABLISHED MAN- 
UFACTURER, TO COVER EASTERN STATES, WITH 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK. GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
iG Ds PARTY. STATE EXPERIENCE, REFERENCE 
AND SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS A237, THIS 
OFFICE. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
ANTED—By an energetic and dependable salesman a 
popular-priced line of heavy cut glass, for New England 
territory on commission basis. Address A 247, this office. 


anave™Mag, 
‘Patented 
TABLE AND SOFT DRINK GLASSWARE. 
Write for our 1920 Catalogue of Soda Fountain Glassware innovation. 
THE DICKAR CORPORATION, 
Mohawk Building, Fifth Avenue and 21st St., New York City. 


We are pleased to announce 
to the trade that recent im- 


portations of Haviland China 


enable us to offer both open 


stock and assorted packages 


of dinnerware patterns. 


PACKAGES IN STOREHOUSE READY FOR SHIPMENT ——————— 


English White Granite. 
English Decorated Semi-Porcelain Patterns. 
Japanese China Dinnerware Stock Patterns. 
Fancy Goods in assorted packages. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & SIRATTION CO., 


Crockery, China and Glass Importers and Wholesalers, 
BOSTON. 


THE... 


Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. | Newell, W. Va.- 
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Annual Convention and Banquet of the National 
Association of Cut Glass Manufacturers. 


ane Annual Convention of Cut Glass Manufacturers 

was held at the Imperial Hotel, this city, on Thurs- 
day, December 11, about thirty-one firms being repre- 
sented. In the absence of the president, John E. 
Marsden, J. Howard Fry, first vice-president, took the 
chair. He said that he thought, owing to his dual capa- 
city asa manufacturer and cutter, it would be better if a 
strictly glass cutter presided, and called on G. W Sells, 
second vice-president, to take the chair. While the 
minutes were being read Mr. Marsden came in, so that 
within fifteen minnutes there were three men in the 
chair. 

The treasurer’s report made a very satisfactory 
showing, and then Theo. P. Strittmatter was called 
upon to make a report forthe Label Committee. This 
committee was appointed at the midsummer meeting 
held at Point Chatauqua to devise a label and a method 
by which high grade cut glass should be distinguished 
from imitation and poor, cheaply cut goods. Mr. 
Strittmatter went into the matter extensively and sub- 
mitted a drawing for a label. The idea was to appoint 
a committee which should designate the ware of the 
right quality to be entitled to bear the label. These 
labels were to be sold at an advance over the cost, 
the proceeds to go towards a campaign of advertising 
in the public prints, particularly those reaching women. 
Inspectors would be appointed whose business it would 
be to see that the labels were not improperly used. 

The roll was called, showing the following firms 
represented : 


Chas Becker 
J A Boyle 


Liberty Cut Glass Co 
Edward W Mayer 


J°J Niland 

Pairpoint Corporation 
Geo Phillips & Co 
Thos Shotton 

W Wickham 

Victor Brisbois 

J H Herrfeldt 
Johnson & Carlson 
McKenna Cut Glass Co 
Penn Cut Glass Co 
Powelson Cut Glass Co 
Geo Borgfeldt & Co 


Another lengthy discussion followed on the label 
question, and this brought upthe matters of incorpora- 
tion and of copyrighting or patenting. It was finally de- 
cided that the entire matter of incorporating the Associ- 
ation, procuring a label, copyrighting it, andrules gov- 
erning its use be left to the Executive Committee. 

The chair then appointed C. S. Atterholt, G. W. 
Sell and C. H. Taylor a committee to nominate officers, 
after which adjournment for lunch was taken. 


A L Blackmer 

Empire Cut Glass Co 
Flemington Cut Glass Co 
H C Fry Cut Glass Co 
J R Fisher 

Hunt Cut Glass Co 
Ideal Cut Glass Co 
Jewell Cut Glass Co 
Kelly & Steinman 
Geo W Murphy 

Kranz & Sell 

Lucerne Cut Glass Co 


At the afternoon session the question of wages and 
hours of labor was taken up. The discussion showed 
that the men were being paid more than double the 
rates they received two years ago, and the hours were 
shorter. It also developed that the men were not doing 
as much work as formerly. 

The firm of Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., was proposed 
and accepted for membership. Mr. Tracy immedi- 
ately stepped up and paid the $10 dues. Someone at 
this juncture thought the dues too low, and proposed 
that they be raised to $50 in view of the fact that when 
the label was adopted great good would come to the 


members. This was debated at length, and it was fin- 
ally decided to make the dues ¢20. Mr. Tracy at once 
laid another $10 down, amid much laughter. 

After the committee appointed to audit the treas- 
urer’s accounts had reported the Nominating Commit- 
tee made its report and ballots were distributed. The 
yote resulted as follows: For president, G. W. Sell; 
first vice-president, C. S. Atterholt; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. A. May; secretary, A.L. Blackmer; treasurer, 
Thos. P. Strittmatter. Thirteen directors were elec- 
ted: J. B. Marsden, Thos. Shotton, M. J. Reilly, Thos. 
Skinner, F. L. Moorecroft, J. H. Fry, J. W. Robinson, 
C. H. Taylor, E. W. Mayer, J. J. McKenna, Wm. 
Corcoran, E. Kupfer, J. J. Tuthill, 

J. E. Marsden and J. H. Fry were put on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Mr. Sell made strenuous objection 
to his election, but was prevailed upon to serve. 

Mr. Blackmer has served as secretary for many 
years without compensation, and it was recommended 
that he be given $100 for past services. 

Mr. Blackmer was on his feet in a jiffy and said 
he did not want any pay. He was willing to do all he 
could for the Association and for the trade at large, and 
it would hurt his feelings if any such motion was put. 
It was put, however, after some nice things were said 
about him, and he wifl have a Christmas present of 
$100. 

The date and place for holding the midsummer 
meeting was left to be determinee by the Executive 
Committee. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the dinner table 


at seven o’clock. 


w* 


THE BANQUET. 


No one need be the least apprehensive about attend- 
ing a ‘‘dry’’ banquet if they all are as full of ‘‘pep’’ as 
that of the National Association of Cut Glass Manufac- 
turers last Thursday night. While their dinners have 
been highly praised in the past, this one stands out as 
the ‘‘best yet.’’ The menu was well chosen and well 
served, and plenty of lively entertainment was provided 
by a clever trio consisting of a pianist, soloist and 
monologist, who saw to it that there wasn’t a dull 
moment. 

Those present were: 

Thomas Skinner 


J J McKanna 
Emil F Kupfer 


J H Fry 
CS Atterholt 
Chas H Taylor 


G Wm Sell August J Kupfer 
J E Marsden Geo W Murphy 
Arthur L Blackmer M S Benford 

G A O'Reilly C McMullen 
Henry C Fry J E Shegner 
Thos B Strittmatter AR Engelmann 
H A Diehl Henry Witte 

J E Alexander T B Tinker 

Jas T Boyle A R Marryatt 

D W Denton A F Lemcke 


G E Sherman S Munich 


C E Kimble C A Weidemann 
J J Niland John Nixon 

M J Kelly R A May 

Wm H Malia C D Vail 


Howard Wickham 
Milton A Woodbury 
F L Moorecroft 
Louis Levien 


Hugo Engelke 
John Janes 

Louis Stanner 
J H Herrfeldt 


EF H Taylor Alfred V Ansel 
Wm Albert Howard R Handy 
Frank Beck F Calvin Demarest 
J S O’Shea 


As the banqueters finished the last course the re- 
tiring president, J. E. Marsden, introduced G. William 
Sell, president-elect, who responded very gracefully 
with words of appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
him, and spoke of his hope of the closest co-operation 
of the members individually as well as of the commit- 
tees in their efforts to put cut glass where it rightfully 
belongs. He said, in effect, that it was squarely up to 
the manufacturers to make it a product that they could 
be proud of, or otherwise. 

Mr. Sell then introduced as toastmaster Charles H. 
Taylor, who filled the part in his usual able manner. 

It was with a great deal of interest that the diners 
listened to that gentleman of perennial youth, H. C. 
Fry, who handled his subject, ‘“The Open Shop,’’ very 
capably. Whenever he has anything to say it is well 
worth listening to, and this occasion proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Thomas P. Strittmatter chose as his subject ‘“The 
Development of the Situation Between Capital and 
Labor’’ and proved himself a close student of condi- 
tions. Going back to medizvel history, he showed 
that the idea of unionism really had its beginning in 
the time of King John, when the people banded together 
to obtain their rights. He said the only solution of the 
problem between capital and labor was legislation that 
would determine the rights of each. Not until these 
rights were guaranteed by law would the employer or 
laborer know where they were at. 

G. A. O’Reilly, head of the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the Irving National Bank, spoke on ‘‘Public 
Opinion in American Business,’’ and held his listeners 
from start to finish. What he had to say was certainly 
instructive, and as one of the banqueters was heard to 
remark, he knew how to ‘‘put it across.’’ 

No cut glass banquet would be complete without a 
word from J. E. Marsden, and one of his best stories 
was greatly enjoyed. 

Brief speeches were made by C.S. Atterholt, 
Arthur L. Blackmer and J. Howard Fry. 

Mr. Fry said: ‘‘Few would have believed at the 
date of our meeting July last that we were on the very 
eve of the greatest advancement in general business in 
our history. To-day if every cut glass manufacturer 
is not making a satisfactory profit it is his own fault. 
True, there have been many difficulties to overcome: 


scarcity of labor, the high price of the same compared 
with former rates, and with everything used in the 
manufacture at an advanced price. The manufacturer 
of blanks has had even more difficulties to surmount 
than the cutter. Some necessary materials have ad- 
vanced from one hundred to eight hundred per cent 
over the price obtaining when the world war com- 
menced, and we have had difficulty in procuring them 
even at the high price. There have been repeated ad- 
vances in wages to workmen, while the efforts to keep 
up the high grade of blanks has been a severe task. 
How well the manufacturers have succeeded in this you 
are the best judges. 

‘*Seemingly the tendency of labor unions has been 
to exact the very highest wage for the very lowest 
amount of work possible. They—the labor unions— 
are themselves very largely responsible for the high cost 
of living. Middlemen, grocers, dealers in all kinds of 
goods, seeing men with so much idle time and making 
such high wages, caught the contagion, and they in 
turn put up prices, making it hard even for the high 
wages to meet the ever-increasing cost of living. So 
stiil further advances were demanded until the time has 
come when labor union demands must be curbed. We 
are supposed to be free men and to manage our busi- 
nesses as we believe just and proper. Are wedoing it, 
orare the labor unions really dictating our policy to us? 

‘‘T have no objection to the workers belonging toa 
union. Ifthey are happier spending their time and 
money keeping up a lot of leaders who are working for 
fat salaries as much or more than for the good of the 
men, that is their business. Rut the manufacturer 
should have the privilege of hiring men who for good 
reasons of their own do not care to waste their time or 
money in dues. 

‘“The open shop idea has got to come, and the time 
is coming soon because the exactions of the unions 
are becoming more and more objectionable. 

‘‘T fully believe that the manufacturers and em- 
ployers should do everything possible to make the life 
of employees happy and prosperous, encourage them 
to become stockholders in their companies, help them 
to own their own their homes. I would advise sick 
benefits, old age pensions, a fair financial return for 
work, and in every way treat employees kindly and en- 


courage them to become independent men capable of | 


doing their own thinking.”’ 


THE VANISHING RACE. 


HAVE kept house in America the last four years, 
writes Leonora Sprague in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Swedes have come and Swedes have gone— 
Gustave gives as the reason of his departure that he 
has human feelings, Astrid goes because Gustave goes, 
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Bea has never worked for a sweeter woman, but—she 
goes. 

And on special occasions, when the fatted calf is 
being prepared a la Suedoise, there comes a quick- 
stepped silent little Englishinan to help. His name is 
Candle and he has worked in good houses, I am told, 
on the other side. 

The teakettle dons a gleaming silver-satin gown 
and purrs at me with a different intonation from a real 
English tea table. Candle!—oh, the English flicker 
of the name! Oh, quiet London squares! Oh, prim- 
rose lanes and clipped hedges! Candle has noticed the 
Georgian ’all-mark on the teapot’s fat side. He pol- 
ishes the faded unicorn very tenderly. 1 found Alven, 
one of the vanishing Swedes, using a silver polisher 
run by electricity and with a horrid whistling sound. 

‘‘’ Elbow grease is the best thing for old silver, 
m’Lady,’’ says Candle, lovingly. 

Yes, the kettle sings a different song wben Candle 
comes to the house. The chinaand glass group them- 
selves with all the stateliness and tradition of a royal 
quadrille when Candle sets the table. Ina minute the 
plates will advance toward each other, the decanters 
will bow formally, the rhythms of The Queen’s Own 
will tinkle from the finger bowl and sherry glasses—we 
never drink it, but it is there on the sideboard when 
Candle comes to 'help—tinkfe-tinkle-tumti-tum-tum- 


tum ! 
And now I read of eight-hour days in England—of 


housemaids in revolt. Can these things be? 

Those gentle creatures with their respectfully low- 
ered voices, their meek caos, their patient knees bent 
over staircases and along floors, scorning the vacuum 
cleaner installed at considerable expense for their sole 
benefit and comfort—in revolt? 

‘Please, m’Lady, I’ll use it if your Ladyship 
wishes—but, oh, m’Lady, it isn't clean! Indeed, in- 
deed, it isn’t clean, m’Lady! Charlotte and me’as 
tried it—and, oh, m’Lady!”’ 

Words fail Sarah, but in the background stands 
Charlotte, and their two faces match in expression, in 
utter accord of condemnation. 

“Shall I use it after I’ve really cleaned ?’’ adds 
Sarah with inspiration, 

And they are going—going ! 

‘he old coachman, called in to help serve at table, 
muttering to the currant jelly as he passes it, “‘Steady 
there—ste-a-dy—whoa—wh-o-a ! ’’ 

Going—going ! 

The old butler appearing before his master at the 
threatening financial crisis—‘‘I’ve a tidy little bit 
saved, sir, if it’ll ’elp, sir We 

Going—going ! 

The curtsying, white-haired old lodge keeper at 
the gate, the aged park keeper, the gamekeeper, the 
fatherly, grizzled station master ! 

Going—perhaps, as I write—gone ! 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


HE Cut Glass Manufacturers in their annual con- 
vention did something worth while. The adop- 
tion of a label which shall distinguish high grade cut 
glass from pressed ware, imitation cuttings and poorly 
cut glass, even though the work is done on lead blanks, 
is bound to have a good effect. After the plan is in 
operation the ultimate consumers will have a guaran- 
tee that if they are paying for genuine cut glass they 
Furthermore, it ought to bring into the 
Association every cutter of high gradeglass. In point 
of fact, every glass cutter should be amember. ‘This 
association has already done a lot of good in many 
ways—not the least of which was the fixing of freight 
rate classification—but this is by all odds its best 
achievement. 


will get it. 


WHY TIANUFACTURERS ADVERTISE. 


HARGES have been made in Congress by a repre- 

sentative from Nebraska that manufacturers are 

planning extensive advertising campaigns in 1920 to 
avoid paying income and corporation taxes. 

In making this statement the speaker pointed out 
as proof the fact that 
ling proportions in 1919,’’ but he failed to mention any 
of the sound, economic truths back of advertising which 
may have influenced the manufacturers. 

Early in the war the Government realized what ad- 
vertising can do in building good will and creating a 


‘‘advertising increased to start- 


market for ideas, service or merchandise, andin urging 
the factories to speed up taught the economic precept 
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of less profit per unit of production and greater volume 
of sales. 

No further reason for the continued increase inthe 
volume of advertising is needed than the fact that manu- 
facturers, as a whole, realize the advantage to be gained 
through the printed message. 


PERSONAL. 


SURPRISE to the trade is the announcement that 
John V. Storck has resigned from B. Gunthel’s, to 
take effect on January 1. Louis Cruveilher, now with 
the New York office of L. Bernardaud, will be his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Storck will be general representative iu 
the East of Albert Pick & Co., of Chicago. He will 
open a place uptown. Whether it will be only an office 
or a warehouse to carry stock will be determined upon 
the arrival of Mr. Pick in the near future. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Cruveilher is a good one. This young 
man is well posted, energetic, has a large acquaintance, 
and is popular everywhere. 


* 


Harry G. Wells, traveler for the H.R. Wyllie 
China Co., is taking a vacation and was seen in the 
Imperial Hotel during the Cut Glass Convention. He 
will open his lines at that hostelry early in January. 


* 


C. Nick Muessig, East Liverpool representative 
for B. F. Drakenfeld, is making his regular midwinter 
visit to the New York office. Nick is al] tight, and 
everybody here is glad to see him. 


* 


Geo. R. West, head of the Westmoreland Specialty 
Co., Grapeville, Pa., arrived in New York on Monday, 
to remain most of the week. 


$ 


There is no happier man in the trade these days 
than W. E. Thompson, with Edw. Miller & Co., who 
became the proud father of a boy on December 4th. 


+ 


H. Wallace Thomas, secretary of. the Diamond 
Glassware Co., arrived in New York on Monday to con- 
sult with the Horace C. Gray Co, 


ff 


Following his yearly custom, Kriss Wadsworth, in 
charge of the export department for Frederick Skelton, 


L) 


_ leaves for his home at Wellington, O., to spend Christ- 


mas with his parents. 


= 


Abe H. Hays returned last Friday after a two 
weeks’ tour of the [principal cities in the New England 


States, where he booked a phenomenal amount of busi- 
ness for the length of time he spent in the territory. 


ge 


Charles M. Cole, of the Lotus Cut Glass Co., 
Barnesville, O., en route to the factory after complet- 
ting a very successful trip, stopped off on Monday fora 
call on Charles H. Taylor, local representative. . 


b's 


J. C. Fee, treasurer of the Central Glass Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., was in New York on Monday mak- 
ing a brief visit at the salesroom of A. P. Doctor, their 
New York representative, before going on to Buffalo for 
a conference with their agent in that city. 


GETTING THE BEST RESULTS FROM CLERKS. 


“TN the sixteen years which I have run this store,”’ 

said the manager of a well-known retail establish- 
ment, ‘‘I have tried various methods of paying the 
clerks, ‘but must confess Iam as far away froma 
solution of the problem as when I started. 

‘For a number of years the store paid each sales- 
person a fixed amount each week, supposedly in pro- 
portion to his or her ability, but found, as do most 
merchants, that there were many fluctuations in the 
amount of sales. Several days of successful selling 
would very often be followed by a sudden lack of 
‘punch.’ 

“‘T found we needed something that would hold 
each one to the task of selling, regardless of outside in- 
fluence. Something must be put into the store atmos- 
phere that would push domestic troubles, affairs of the 
heart, or fits of the blues, into the background during 

business hours. And thus came recognition of the 
principle: ‘The shortest cut to a salesperson’s real 
ability is via the pay envelope.’ 

‘*So the salary and commission plan was put into 
effect on a schedule of so much per week plus two per 
cent on all sales. The change was startling in its re- 
sults. In every instance a better average was shown, 
proving how much harder some salespeople will work 
on commission that on flat salary. One in particular 
doubled sales the very first week of the change. 

“But under this plan, while immediate sales were 
greatly increased, it was soon found that customers 
were handled with too much dispatch. They were 
either rushed into a purchase or were quickly dropped. 

The clerks would not waste time on ‘ookers.’ Having 
‘to make immediate sales, they naturally looked for live 
“customers. 

‘Still, not satisfied to go back to the beginning, 
‘and feeling sure that there was some way out of the 
difficulty, I next thought of a happy medium between 
ordinary salary and the commission idea—a method 
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that would not discourage the salesperson from giving 
attention to ‘lookers.’ Thus developed the theory of 
‘deferred commission’ or ‘semi-annual bonus.’ 

“It was not an original idea, as it had been done 
successfully in many stores throughout the country. 
But in this particular case the semi-annual bonus was 
the outcome of an endeavor to find a satisfactory basis 
for paying the best possible salesmanship exactly what 
it was worth. 

“‘Every clerk was placedona fair salary. Then, in 
addition, was promised one-half of one per cent on all 
sales, to be paid in a lump sum at the end of six 
months. 

“This plan seemed to be the best of all tried, as 
clerks were paid what they were worth. and as an 
added inducement given the commission, with the re- 
sult that everyone hustled to earn as muchas possible. 
The bonus certificate, a form of which is printed below, 
was given each week, and was included in the pay en- 
velope, being cashed in at the end of each six months: 


For promptness, steady and faithful work during the 
week ending the above date we will present you with a 
bonts of $...... payable to you on the last payday preced- 
ing Christmas, upon the surrender of this certificate, pro- 
vided that you remain in our employ up to December 18th. 
Employees who leave before that date, or are absent more 
than twelve days besides vacation, forfeit all right to above 
bonus. 


PROPER ATTITUDE OF THE BODY. 


FFICE workers and indoor salesmen should realize 
how important to health is the position of the body 
in sitting and walking. A Hindu writer on spiritual and 
bodily health reminds us that ‘‘we cannot think high 
thoughts with the chestin.’’ The spinal column should 
always be free, the chest, neck and head held as much 
as possible in a straight line, the weight of the body 
supported on the ribs, with the spine straight; for it is 
along the spine that lies the fine net work of nerves that 
supply the various functions of the body. Drooping 
shoulders throw the various organs into unnatural posi- 
tions, shown most amazingly in X-ray photographs, 
and thus come about indigestion, irritability, depres- 
sion, a sluggish state of the system. and a train ot var- 
ious ills. 
Then we all know the mental effect upon others of 
a drooping, stoop-shouldered body—and the bracing in- 
fluence that comes from a straight, erect, easy carriage. 
If one is seated most of the day one may change 
the position or take a few deep breaths by an open win- 
dow or take a chair of a little different height. Small 
matters make a vast difference, 
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Of late there has been quite an im- 

Pittsburgh and provement in production at the glass 
Vicinity factories. The abolishment of the 
limited turn has been of consider- 

able benefit to the manufacturers, as the production 
per turn of particular items has been greatly increased. 


Three glass manufacturers who formerly displayed 
their lines at the Ft. Pitt Hotel here in January will be 
found at the Hotel Henry next month—the Westmore- 
‘land Glass Co., Grapeville, Pa.; Cambridge (O.) Glass 
Co., and the Central Cut Glass Co., Chicago. 


Buyers in the market recently were M. Schmidt, 
for L. D. Bloch & Co., New York; Mr. Sanders, for the 
Berkley Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kan.; American Pottery 
Co., East Liverpool. 


A number of glass factories will issue new cata- 
logues in January. Many changes will be noted, a 
number of old, inactive lines being eliminated. 


During the war the Glass Division of the War 
Trade Board held numerous sessions with a view to 
eliminate as many lines as possible. A detailed report 
was about finished when the armistice was signed, but 
was never issued. 


Shipping carload lots of automobile lenses has not 
been uncommon with some glass manufacturers this 
year. This has come to be one of the most active 
items sold in the glass trade. The demand is on the 
increase, not only from motor car manufacturers, but 
from distributers also. 


An improvement in the freight car situation has 
been reported here during the past week. Certain 
sizes of cats are at times scarce, but as a rule the glass 
manufacturers hereabouts are enabled to obtain what 
they require. 


For the first time, the Barlett-Collins Glass Co., of 
Sapulpa, Okla., will have an exhibit of their entire line 


at the January Exposition here, in charge of Mr. Bart- 
lett. 


Harry Loosley, of the Stone Glass Co., Toledo, 
O., formerly a buyer of glass and pottery fora Chicago 
house, was in the Pittsburgh district last week. It was 
his first visit here in many months. 


General regret is expressed over the fact that 
‘‘Tom’’ Morris, manager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
Associated Press, will be unable to speak at the annual 
banquet of the Western Glass and Pottery Association 
on January 19th. Pressure of business is such that 
Mr. Morris cannot assure himself that he will be able 
to attend. 


Representatives of several glass manufacturing 
concerns in this district have been out scouring the ter- 
ritory for coal. In one instance a ‘“‘scout’’ was told not 
to return to the office until he had located a supply. 
And the manufacturers are not quibbling about prices, 
either, as all desire to keep plants going as actively as 
possible. 

Now that the new 1919-1920 pressed glass wage 
list has been officially issued and manufacturers know 
what their charges are to be, some lines of glassware 
have been sharply advanced. One item alone which | 
was formerly sold at ten off the list is now marked up 
to tenon. Other lines have also been revised so as to 
include the new cost of production. There is every 
evidence, however, that these advances ure not going to” 
keep buyers out of the market. On the contrary, it 
is believed that buying will be stimulated. The que 
tion with the trade to-day is not what the merchandise 
is costing, but one of delivery. 


Dns 


James Young, Southern salesman for the Pitts 
burgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., has returned to the 
home office for the season, and plans to leave soon for 
the home of his parents in Toronto, Canada, to spenay 
the holiday season. Before going with his present 
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company Mr. Young was assistant to Thomas A. 
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Attractive — 


No. T995 Cream 


No. T317 Candlestick. No. T7772 Condiment Set. 


Chippendale 


K RYSTOL 


The Glass of 


Quality 
with the 
Diamond-like 


Brilliancy. 


No. T1190 Puff Box. No. T1185 Cologne Bottle 


You will enjoy looking through our extensive new 
catalogue of Chippendale Glass Ware. 


Do you happen to have a copy ? 


ENTRAL GLASS WO 


WHEEL NG WEST Vi RGINIA 
Sole Agents in all the Principal Cates. 
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GOLFERS GET PRIZES. 


HE members of the golf club connected with the 

Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesmen’s Association 

met at luncheon at the Manhattan Club on ‘I'‘uesday to 

arrange for next year’s games and distribute the prizes 
won during the season of 1919. 

Gathered around the table were: W. A. Lathrop, 
president of the club; L. S. Owen, Louis S. Hinman, 
J. Duncan Dithridge, Thos. Smallwood, Geo. Hamilton, 
J. J. Hines, Jos. F. O'Gorman, W. S. Pitcairn, W. T. 
Owens, R. W. Bayley, J. Meredith Miller, Gilbert 
Pitcairn, C. A. Dodson, E. H. Peck and Mr. Jaques. 

The menu was simple, consisting of oysters, soup, 
lamb chops with spinach and browned potatoes, coffee, 
cigars and cigarettes. 

With the first course conversation in an informal 
manner was opened by W. S. Pitcairn, who vigorously 
and emphatically objected to the practice which had be- 
come prevalent of players pairing off and playing with 
each other all through the season. It was against tke 
original idea, which was to change off, play with differ- 
ent people, and cultivate friendliness. 

A proposition was made to charge $10 a season for 
membership, which would cover the cost of prizes and 
all charges except the luncheonsand green fees. This 
would not prohibit the receipt of other prizes from out- 
side courses. 

Then ensued a long talk on handicapping. W. S. 
Pitcairn said that his son Gilbert and Meredith Miller 
had been playing such good golf that he thought they 
ought to have an extra five strokes put on them. 

The next topic was getting new members, and it 
was urged on those present to try aniget one new mem- 
ber each for next year. 


il 


There was along talk onentertaining visitors, and 
how it could be arranged so that they would not be left 
at the club house. 

The present officers were elected to succeed them- 
selves. W. A. Lathrop remains president, J. D. Dith- 
ridge vice-president, L. S. Owen secretary and treas- 
urer, and W. S. Pitcairn handicapper. 

The treasurer’s report was satisfactory. 

J. D. Dithridge offered to give a prize for visiting 
players. W. T. Owensalso said he would give a guest 
prize, and W. S. Pitcairn offered a consolation prize for 
non-winners. 

President Lathrop then read the list of prize-win- 
ners for the season just ended, and E. H. Peck distri- 
buted the trophies as their names were called: 


May. Glen Ridge. Class A—J.M. Miller—silver 
cup. Class B—Thos. G. Jones—pair bottles (ferrostat). 

June. Scarsdale, Class A—C. A. Dodson—silver 
smoking tray andlamp. Class B—Geo. Hamilton—sil- 
ver bowl. 

July. Forest Hill. Class A—G. L. Pitcairn—sil- 
vercup. Class B—J. J. Hines—silver chop platter. 


Class A—H. D. McFad- 
Class B—G. L. Lobsitz 


August. Shackamaxon. 
din—pair bottles (ferrostat). 
—silver water pitcher. 

September. Essex County. Class A—L. S. Hin- 
man—silver water pitcher. Class B—Thos. Smallwood 
—silver tray. 

October. St. Albans. Class A—E. H. Peck— 
CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL prize-silver bowl. 
Class B—W. T. Owens—silver bowl. G. L. Pitcairn— 
O’Gorman championship gold medal. W.S. Pitcairn 
—Selected score 18 holes—silver pitcher. 

L. S. Owen—Selected score for the season—silver 
pitcher, 


MAX HIRSCH TO MOVE, 


NE of the removals in the trade on February 1 will 
be that of Max Hirsch, New York representative 
for the Buffalo Mfg. Co. and other lines, who has shared 
part of E. W. Hammond’s salesroom at 10 West 
Twenty-third street for several years. Owing to the 
addition of new lines he has felt the need of more 
room for some time past, and has finally found a loca- 
tion ideally suited to his needs at 32 Union Square, 
where he will occupy a suite of rooms on the fourth 
floor. This is located but half a block from Geo. Borg- 
feldt & Co., Mogi, Moinonoi & Co., Albert Brech, and 
a number of other concerns in the trade. Mr. Hirsch 
expects to display a more complete line of electrical 
specialties in his new quarters than before. Heis now 
at work on an original idea for his showroom equip- 
ment which he says will be an eye-opener. 


AT CHICAGO. 


HE end of the bituminous coal strike was hailed 
with much satisfaction here. All restrictions 
were lifted as soon as it was certain that the miners 
would resume work. Chicayo was hit particularly hard 
by the strike, but the recovery has been rapid. 

The holiday trade in the stores is breaking all rec- 
ords. The shortage of merchandise is a great handi- 
can, however. If the retail stores have the goods they 
are going to sell them before the first of the year. 
‘With bare tables and warehouses the buyers are expec- 
ted to go into the Eastern markets and to the factories 
after the first of the year and place the biggest orders 
they have even given. 
nual appropriations on January 1, and will bein a posi- 


They will have their semi-an- 


tion to go the limit with manufacturers who can prom- 


ise deliveries. 
* . 


The Pittsburgh Exposition is attracting much at- 
tention in local crockery and glass circles. Many of 
the factory representatives will be at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, and almost all the buyers plan to attend. The 
latter will of course take advantage of the occasion to 
visit the factories in the vicinity. 

* + 

Chicago is expected to be the Mecca for many buy- 
ers during January. They will come to attend the an- 
nual furniture exposition, and while in the city will 
visit the displays of the factory representatives. Three 
thousand or more buyers are expected at the furniture 
market alone during the month. Many conventions of 
one sort or another will be in session in Chicago during 
the month, and some of them will attract men who are 
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more or less interested in the sort of merchandise car- 
ried by the factory representatives here. 
* * 
O. A. Shiverick, of the crockery and glass depart- 
ment of Butler Bros., is confined to his home with a 
severe attack of tonsilitis. 


* * 


A toy display intended to show the progress of 
American manufacturers was held last week at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, and was well patronized. 

® * 

John Ling, of the crockery and glass departments 
of Mandel Bros., will leave immediately after the holi- 
days to visit the Eastern factories. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 


PORCELAIN WASHTUB COVERS. 


Announcement is made by the Porcelain Enamel 
and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., through James C. 
Fagan, 184 Fifth avenue, New York representative, 
that the 1920 line of ‘‘Pemco’’ porcelain washtub cov- 
ers will be made in the following sizes: 22% by 22% 
inches, 22% by 24, and 24 by 24. Stress js laid on the 
fact that these tub covers are easy to clean, labor-sav- 
ing and absolutely rust-proof. They are made of 18- 
gauge Armco Iron, and the porcelain is fused on by 
the ‘‘Pemco’’ process at about 1,800 degrees. 


FINE HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES. 


Forty lots within easy walking distance of the fac- 
tory have been purchased by the West Bend (Wis.) 
Aluminum Co. as the site of a group of homes for their 
employees. Plans have been completed for the first 
ten of these residences, each calling for a different style 
of architecture, and construction work will be started 
soon. ‘These houses are modern in every respect, with 
modern plumbing, good heating plants and household 
refrigeration equiptnent, baths, etc. 


GOOD SELLING POINTS. 


An interesting feature of the sales campaign cf 
the Hamilton Electric Furnishings Co., 892 Broadway, 
is the publishing of the history in booklet form of each 
article sold by the company. The booklet gives in de- 
tail the date the goods were put on the market, the 
first sale, and how dealers made the line a success. 


INCREASE CAPACITY ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 


It is announced that the three new plants of the 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., in course of construction 
in Manitowoc and Two Rivers, Wis., will increase 
present capacity by more than 100 per cent and add 
2,500 employees to the company’s payroll. 
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As illustrating the business situa- 
tion here it may be stated that pot- 
tery manufacturers have accepted 
business for shipment upto Decem- 
ber, 1920—that is to say, there is new business on file 
for shipment every monthnextyear. Several large de- 
partment store buyers have placed orders with instruc- 
tions to duplicate monthly or every second month after 
the first shipment. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


The part of the Cartwright Bros. plant used as a 
decorating shop and operated for over a year by Hoyt 
Bros. has reverted to the former firm, which will start 
decorating its own product at once. The Hoyt Bros. 
have taken a lease ona building in Wellsville, where 
they will continue their exciusive decorating business, 
and contracts for the erection of kilns have been let. 
The Cartwright firm has not done any decorating on 
its own account for about two years. 

* * 

Buyers visiting the district of late were Mr. Dei- 
bert, for Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago; Frank 
Krenning, of the Krenning-Westermann China Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Louis Siegel, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Sanders, 
of the Berkley Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kan. 


2 * 


H. P. McGregor, of Wheeling, W. Va., recently 


‘made his first visit in several years to the local mar- 


ket. Heonly lately returned from a European trip, 
and plans to go to Flurida during the winter. The 
house is a very active customer of local manufacturers, 
the buying having been done of late by Mr. McGregor’s 


son, 
he meet | 


One of the novelties of the season being shown 
here for the first time is a cigarette humindor, the cre- 
ation of the Clinton-Phillips Co. The item carries a 
variety of decorations, although the coin gold treatment 
is perhaps the most attractive. 

«ae 

Marked activity has prevailed here of late in the 

movement of express shipments from local potteries. 
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Consignments range from large casks down tu a small 
package. Both jobbers and department store buyers 
have ordered urgently-needed merchandise shipped by 


express. 
* * 


Clay-making has commenced in the No. 3 plant of 
the D. E. McNicol Pottery Co. here, where yellow and 
Rockingham ware will be manufactured exclusively. 
Shipments will be possiblein January. This new plant 
will give the McNicol interests thirteen kilns on yellow 
ware exclusively. The No.1 plant wil] continue on 


white ware. 
# * 


Local manufacturers are finding it no easy task to 
obtain hotel accommodations in New York in order to 
attend the annual meeting of the United States Pot- 
ters’ Association. In former years the membership has 
always been quartered under the same roof, but this 
will not be possible during the forthcoming meeting. 


* 


A paved road extending east along the Ohio River 
from the Thompson Pottery Co.’s piant and passing the 
plants of the Harker Pottery Co., the Colonial Co., and 
the T. A. McNicol Pottery Co. will be constructed 
early next spring. Appropriations for the improve- 
ment have been made and contracts will soon be 
awarded. 


Representatives of the Pittsburgh-American China 
Co., whose new plant is being built at Greensburg, Pa., 
have been soliciting applications from skilled labor in 
this district, and it is said a number of workers have 
agreedto go to the new shop. It has always followed 
that wnen a new pottery plant is placed in operation op- 
eratives are first sought here. 

* * 

Cold weather of late has caused considerable loss in 
both glost and bisque kilns here. Fortwo days last 
week the supply of gas was again shut from all kilns, 
not one in the district being lighted. In several in- 
stances gas was withdrawn from under boilers, and 
coal substituted, although the supply of the latter fuel 
is very light hereabouts. 
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SUPERANNUATED CLERKS. 


T what age shoulda clerk who has grown gray in 
the service be turned out to pasture? 

Some are as active after twenty years of serving 
the public as others are in their first year. And many 
of them have made a legion of friends during the per- 
iod they have been stationed back of a given counter. 

Onthe other hand, some have grown ‘‘crusty’’ 
with ihe years; customers are slighted and short ans- 
wers are given to polite queries; and the store conse- 
quently suffers. 

On the clerk reaching an age when he is really un- 
fit for active service he should either be pensioned or 
given a berth where he is not compelled to meet the 
customer face to face. 

The writer knows an old fellow who had been back 
of the linen counter of a large store so long that he was 
But time, creeping on apace, 
The firm 
did not wish to lay him off, but his usefulness as a seller 
of goods and aservant of the buying public was almost 
over. Still, he knew so many of the firm’s oldest and 
best trade, who would not let anyone but ‘‘Enoch’’ 
wait on them, that to send him into the discard would 
be a loss in many ways. 

One day a young man was placed in charge of the 
department—a level-headed young fellow who at once 
saw the solution of the problem. 

He hired a bright youth to help Enoch lift the bolts 
of linen from the shelves, measure off goods and doall 
the heavy work, at the same time waiting on the newer 


looked upon as a fixture. 
found him losing his powers of persuasion. 
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trade. Enoch was naught but a ‘‘greeter’’ of old cus- 
ers; the younger man sold the goods. 

The public was pleased te see the old man kept, 
the newer trade knew not the difference, and the day 
was saved at an expense of a few added dollars for 
clerk hire, which sum was more than balanced by the 


retention of the old customers. 


STEP UP, GENTLEMEN! 


O you want to learn to fly? ‘‘Eddie’’ Hammond, 
who recently became so enthused after his first 
flight in an aeroplane that he purchased a Curtis 
machine afew day later, has formed the Enterprise 
Aero Corporation, for the purpose of carrying passen- 
gers and giving instruction in flying. His pilot, who 
is associated with him in the venture, is a former in- 
structor of the Royal Air Force. The new corpora- 
tion's first advertisement for business appeared in the 
‘“Times’’ on Wednesday morning. 
to donate. 


This we are pleased 


PERSONAL. 


()8 Saturday Marcel Fraipont, president and general 

manager of the Val St. Lambert glassware fac- 
tory, Belgium, who has been in this country for nearly 
two months conferring with Alfred Gunthel, American 
representative for the line, and studying the needs of 
the American trade, sailed for home very much pleased 
with his initial visit to America. He was especially 
pleased with the treatment accorded him by the glass- 
ware manufacturers here, many of whom he visited on 
a tour of the plants in the Pittsburgh district two weeks 
before his departure. 


John E. Rohrbeck, manufacturer of mirror pla- 
teaux, Homestead, N. J., has just closed arrangements 
with H. W. Patriarche, 6 Wellington street, East, Tor- 
onto, Canada, to represent his line in Canadian terri- 


tory. 
¥ 
Henry Witte is spending this week at the plant of 
the Maryland Glass Co., Cumberland, Md., conferring 
with the heads of the company relative to next year’s 
business. 


Oa 
Charles Anderson is a welcome sight at the sales- 
toom of Koscherak Bros. He has been away from 
business for seven weeks, suffering from a’ nervous 
breakdown. He returned to his duties on Monday, and 
says he feels as good as new. 


afr 
A. F. Lemcke, with the Quaker City Cut Glass 
Co., Jermyn, Pa., who has been resting up at his home 


ern Po 


in Brooklyn since September, the factory having been 
sold up to capacity for the rest of the year, is making 
preparations to show the concern’s new line of samples 
at the Pittsburgh Exposition. He expects to open up 
at the Fort Pitt Hotelon January 5th and stay there for 
the remainder of the month. 


A BAD PRACTICE, 


PRACTICE current among many manufacturers 
and wholesalers is that of allowing their travelers 
to solicit orders from all dealers in their territory, and 
when the orders come into the house the credit man 
decides whether or not the goods shall be shipped. 
This is a pretty bad practice all round. In the first 
place, it is decidedly embarrassing to the traveling man 
to go into a store where he took a nice order the pre- 
vious trip and ask how they liked the gooGs, only to be 
told resentfully that they never got any goods, writes J. 
R. Sprague in the Saturday Evening Post. But leav- 
ing the traveler’s feeling out of the question, it is poor 
business. 

A merchant who has been turned down on account 
of his poor credit is not apt when his credit has grown 
stronger to buy anything from the house that turned 
him down. A merchant may be renewing all his notes 
and turning down drafts now, but a good season’s 
business can put him in such condition that in a year 
he will be discounting his bills and make a most de- 
sirable customer. 

In a certain city there is a man who for a long 
time has teen successfully conducting a retail hardware 


business, and until a couple of years ago his credit had 


Then, without any apparent 
In- 


never been questioned. 
reason, he began to be slow in meeting his bills. 
stead of taking his cash discounts he would let his ac- 
counts run to maturity and then give notes in settlement. 
And even these notes he seldcm paid in full when they 
fell due, but would pay part and renew the balance. 
Inquiries began to be made of the credit agencies re- 
garding the hardware man’s affairs; there seemed to be 
nothing the matter except that he could not pay his 


bills. 
About this time a traveling man representing an 


Eastern house called on the hardware man and solicited 
some business. Hehad called onthe merchant before, 
but had never sold him; this time, however, it seemed to 
him that his luck had changed, because he took an or- 
der for a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise. He mailed it in to the house, exultantly writing 
across the foot of the long yellow sheet, ‘‘How’s this 
for a first order?’’ and took the train for the next 
town. 

When the house received the crder it applied to its 
credit agency for a report on the hardware man and 
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learned that he was not paying his bills promptly. If 
he had been an old customer it is likely they would 
have shipped the goods anyway, trusting on his past 
performances that they would eventually get their 
money; but it did not seem good business to open an 
account where things appeard so shaky. They wrote 
the hardware man a letter stating that they appreciated 
his favoring their traveler with an order, but as the 
credit agency reports were somewhat unfavorable they 
must decline to ship the goods unless paid for in ad- 
vance. The letter was worded as diplomatically as 
possible, hut nevertheless the merchant sensed the bald, 
raw fact that the house was afraid to sell him on credit. 

He was a sensitive man, and the incident hurt. 
It seems that the reason he had become unable to pay 
his bills promptly lay in the fact that he had indorsed 
a note fora relative, with the familiar result. When 
the note came back on him for payment he did not have 
the cash to meet it in full, but rather than stand a law- 
suit he arranged to pay acertain amount. It was this 
constant drain on his business that brought him to such 
a low state of credit among the wholesale trade. After 
he had got this debt out of the way, however, a single 
season’s good business put him on his feet again, and 
to-day he is discounting his bills and making money. 

But the house which would not ship him goods on 
credit never can hope to sell him a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise; it had hurt the merchant’s feelings all 
unnecessarily. And it would be easy enough to avoid 
such incidents. Before the salesman starts out ona 
trip the credit man could, with little trouble, look up 
the standing of all the dealers in the line and decide 
beforehand which ones the house is willing to sell. 
The poor ones of to-day may be the good ones of to- 
morrow; and there is no use of hurting people’s feel- 
ings, anyhow. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—c, crockery; g, glass; bf, housefurnishings; 
|, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


C G Ambler, hf,t, Porteous & Mitchell Co, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 432 Fourth ave. 

J W Waldorf, hf, Hochschild, Kohn & Co, Balti- 
more, Md. 220 Fifth ave. 

Mr Kridel, s, F & R Lazarus Co, Columbus, O. 
225 Fifth ave. 

A R Willauer, hf, L Samler, Lebanon, Pa. 
West 36th. 

W White, c, Dulin & Martin Co, Washington, D 
C. Great Northern. 

R L Terwilliger, hf, M Miller, hf, A R Wagen- 
knight, hf, Marshall, Field & Co, Chicago. 1107 
Broadway. 

G G Thibedeau, t,c, New Bedford D G Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 404 Fourth ave. 

A A Breton, hf, Shartenberg & Robinson, New 
Haven, Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 
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WELFARE ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 


T a meeting held in the auditorium of the firm’s es- 
tablishment in Cooper Square for the election of 
officers of the L. Barth & Son Welfare Association for 
the ensuing year the following were elected: George 
Beebee, president; Harry Rossell, vice-president; 
Harry Salmon, treasurer; Miss Henrietta Gelenter, 
secretary; Miss Regina Goldstone, assistant secretary, 
and C. Warth, G. Levy and R. C. Lambert trustees. 
After the business was disposed of a luncheon was 
served, and dancing was indulged in up to a late hour. 


THINKS HOSTILITY {S DYING OUT. 


dee: china buyer of a prominent New York depart- 

ment store was asked this week if he had any 
He said he had not. 
He was then asked if he would buy any if he could get 
them. He replied: 

“Not at the present time.’’ 

‘“Could you sell them if you had them ?’’ the writer 
inquired. 

““Undoubtedly,’’ he replied, ‘‘although there are 
many patrons of the store who would resent the pres- 
ence of German goods. I think the feeling is dying 
out,’’ he continued, ‘‘but I do not want to be the first 
one to show them.”’’ 


German china goods in stock. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
inch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AN of highest efficiency, with twenty years’ practical experi- 
ence as an importer and dealer in china, glass and house- 
furnishings, desires position as assistant with a good house or a 
place as traveling salesman with a reputable manufacturer. 

Unquestionable references. Address A249, this office. 
A FORMER representative of the J. D. Bergen Cut Glass Co. 
is open for a connection in the metropolitan district, on a 


salary and commission basis Reference furnished if required. 
Address A 248, this office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Wa ae an energetic and dependable salesman a 
popular-priced line of heavy cut glass, for New England 


territory on commission basis. Address A 247, this office. 


Patented 


TABLE AND SOFT DRINK GLASSWARE. 
Write for our 1920 Catalogue of Soda Fountain Glassware Innovation. 
THE DICKAR CORPORATION, 
Mohawk Building, Fifth Avenue and 21st St., New York City. 
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BUYERS’. ¢ GUIDE. 
How to Reach Up-town and | and Down-town Districts. 


TRANSIT LINES: 


A—Second Ave. Elevated. 1—Second Ave. Surface. 
B—Third 2—Third ue 
3—Madison ‘‘ 
4—Lecexington ‘‘ 

5— Broadway 
6—Seventh Ave. 

ss 7—Ninth e 


C—Sixth ne os 
D—Ninth ‘ 
E—FEast Side Subway. 
F—West ‘‘ 

G—Broadway 


Numbers and letters after each firm correspond to numbers and let- 


ters before the transit line. Example—to reach Armor Bronze Co, 
take 5, which corresponds to the Broadway Surface, or E, wnich 
den»tes the Eust Side Subway. 


UPTOWN. 
Armor Bronze Co.,,236 Fifth Avert ...c. ot .oseclee seen AAS) 
Boote, Edward; 35-37) West Z3dat... .)ctelestsrciste miter Aion AS 
Bonita Art Co., 1140 Broadway.............. oe Suites 
Bryce Bros, ‘Co., 240 Fifth Aves. <0 scl seis > sateen 5 G 
Bing, Ferdinand, & Co., 67-69 Irving Place.......... 20 ea 
Benedikt, H.,.7, West. 22d J.7)25. alclsis wials cies cielo eae AY Cs 
Bradley & Habpard Mfg. Co., Fifth Avenue Buildings Sens 
Burdette, E. J., Fifth Avenue Building................ 5 -G 
Cambridge Glass Co., 49 West 23d............ pote Rare Le Ler 
Cox & Company, 1146 Broadway. 7: i... -s. censure 3G 
Dickar Corporation, Fifth Ave. and 21st............... bya € 
Economy, Tumbler Co. 2) Wiest iZ3d.icnj2s steeteels cee 5 G 
French China Co:, 374 Broadway... ...)osc esses sees ay Mey 
Fondeville. A. J;,'& Co., 9-11'Bast 16th 2 onan seme eee 5 
Fostoria Glass Co., 141-147 Fifth Ave.................-. SG 
Flogel Decorating Works, 129-131 Fifth Ave........ Sone) 2 
Guernseyware. 16. West 23d205 oircs een mentee ieee 3) G 
Gredelue, A.; 129: Fifth Aveitns... «cence «acim nace) 
Gillinder & ‘Sons; 224 Fifth) Ave%t..jo. os oe woes tee enieieaiee 5 E 
Guerin, W., & Co., 43-47 West 23d............... Sonoocel Ley 
Gray, Horace C., Co., Fifth Avenue Building......... ou 
Giebeler-Falk Doll Corporation, 320 Fifth Ave......... Sy 
Haviland\& Co;, Il Hast)S6thence cee eeeetier Spa Gr 
Haviland & Abbot Co.,95 Madison Ave., corner 29th. EE 3 
Irwin, D. King, Fifth avaane Building’... oosr assim oe 
Jones, Thos. G., Fifth Avenue Building....... ........ op (¢; 
Lancaster Glass Co., Fifth Avenue Building........... 52 
Morimura, Bros:, 53-57 West 23d; 22.05: asteae senee eee 5 G 
Manhattan Brass Cos 332: HastiZ8th: soa sreniee en aera eee 1 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co, 105-107 East 16th... s.s--ee eee 3 
McKenna Bros. Sales Corp., 1271 Broadway, corner 324.5 C 
Northwood, H., & Co., 19 Madison Ave....-... settee Lite} 
Noe, Wm. R. & Son, 53-£5 West 21 8t sc. san! canine ener ar 
Onondaga Pottery Co., Fifth Avenue Building. .. ....5 G 
Phoenix Glass Co., 230 Fifth Avenue...... soacne see sloeiiee 5 
Pairpoint Corporation, 43. Westi23d. <criese es eee By er 
Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., 30 East 42d............. 256e.G: 
Pitcairn, Wm. S. Corp., 104 Fifth Avenue... ........ .... 5 
Roseville Pottery, 621 Fifth Avenue, corner 50th....... E:+C 
Salem China’ Co. ,10 West:23d2.. .cctccininins cclciets cleat SG 
Straub, P. S., & Co., 105-107 Fifth Avenue........ ..-s..-.. 5 
Saxon China Co., 874. Broadway 251s ies fee ne ane eee 5 
Taiyo Trading Co., 101 Fifth Avenue.......... tele s sees Sea 
United States Glass Co., Broadway and 24th........ eae 5 
Venon, J. H., 104 Fifth Aventilefsvcsveeesudes Gaps ote 
Wedgwood, Kennard L., 133 Fifth Avenue....... .. waiees 5 
Witte, Henry, 7 West 2th. adeectele sree se Bs ornieeitst 5 G 
DOWNTOWN. 

Bassett, G. ey oe, Co 12-74, Park Place..ccat senate Cay 
Bernardaud, 2, & Co-,°46 Murray... . ree seetfnasiaitetts Ac» Uf 
Dorflinger, oe & Sons, S36; Marray .“. maeectnts skatteoneten Cr 
Drakenfeld, B. F., & Co., 50 Murray oie csecat dose 8 74 
Davison, John, 14° Barclay alse Witten «steers sal eit slerate Hoopcw 5) 
Kupper. Herman’ C., 52-54. Murray «cece wereisteseiianinciie LOney/ 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co;, 100 Wiliam. eee oe Pir es 5 E 
Maddock & Millers 54> Murray..'.<.casc ce chins patie eleneie Cari, 
Miller, Edw., &-Co., 68-70 Park Place.st s..c.c acne ee Sen 
La Porcelaine Limousine, 25 West Broadway.... ..... Dead 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 Williar....., 5 E 
Slimmon js Rave@sCos, 96-102 -Churchsenes cise mae reat: Re Ae: 
Straus, ae & Sons, 42-46 Warren. 2.08. smaecee cee Soe OL Nd, 
Tharaud, justin,s25, Wests broad wavernswoesceiee sects ON tf 
Vogt & Dose, 65 Barclay.......... ale ieisiare erareeioittavemane Antsy Ley 
Goetz, Otto,-43: Murray o.. sce cece ee eee selictale, slesteis tts Caz 
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SALESMEN ELECT OFFICERS. 


HE annual meeting of the Pottery, Glass and Brass 
Salesmen’s Association was held at the rooms of 
the Crockery Board of Trade on Thursday, December 
18. President Miller called the meeting to order at 11 
o’clock, and a motion was made to suspend the meeting 
while the votes were opened and canvassed. ‘This, as 
usual, was a tedious matter, and it was nearly four 
o’clock before the result was announced. ‘There were 
401 votes cast. 

All the old officers were re-elected. J. Meredith 
Miller for president received 389 votes, Lee Schoenthal 
for vice-president 382, L. S. Owen for secretary 387, 
and Geo. Hamilton for treasurer 384. 

Directors to serve three years—John Nixon 377 
votes, John J. Hines 398, Thos. Smallwood 254. ‘Thos. 
G. Jones received 245 votes. 

For territorial vice-presidents the votes were as 
follows: San Francisco, M. K. Lindner, 231; Boston, 
Carroll L. Robinson, 278, W. J. McQuilland, 85; Phil- 
adelohia, John A. Nixon, 148, A. S. Baker, 123; Mon- 
treal, A. J. Tourangeau, 212; East Liverpool, Mark J. 
Donaldson, 203; Trenton, D. William Scammell, 313; 
Detroit, Ralph B. King, 212, Leon A. Anthony, 158; 

* Irwin, Tenn., John W. Mackey, 319; Chicago, E. M. 
Meder, 219, O. W. Eckland, 134; Buffalo, A. H. 
Sharpe, 285; Baltimore, H. R. Harr, 197, H. S. Bokee, 
152; Pittsburgh, Gerard S. Bryce, 326; Toronto, Wm. 
Junor, 299; Cleveland, Thos. F. Stackpole, 181, Chas. 
J. Dooley, 177; Albany, Ernest H. Wade, 247; Port- 
land, Ore., Albert Jasman, 327; Atlanta, Ga., Jacob 
V. Doll, 314. Where two names are mentioned the 
one having the highest vote was elected. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

The outstanding event in the history of the Asso- 

ciation for the closing year wae the resignation of 


an 
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Joseph F. O’Gorman as secretary. During the years 
of his arduous, efficient and devoted service the great 
majority of our membership had been enrolled. His 
wide acquaintance, urbanity, initiative and spirit of 
helpfulness had made him an ideal secretary, and 
your Board of Management accepted his resignation 
with the utmost reluctance and only on his insistence 
that the condition of his health would not permit him 
to continue in service. His resignation took effect on 
July 1. On June 13th L. S. Owen was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term, and assumed the duties of the 
office on July 1st. 

On January 3 John J. Hines was elected director to 
fillthe unexpired term of Lee Schoenthal, who had 
been elected to the vice-presidency of the Association 
on December 19, 1918. 

Your Board of Management provided for certifi- 
cates of membership tu be issued, and Mr. 
finished his hardworking career as secretary by sign- 
ing and distributing them to the members. 

Members elected during this year number 100. 

The Association lost through death the following 
members, the claims being promptly paid: Borgfeldt 
Tomby, Louis Spevac, Andrew Snow, Jr., Samuel 
Felt, W. W. Johns, John L. Lyons, Charles Sulzer, E. 
Chester Roberts, Joseph Burroughs, Charles E. Ellis, 
James D. Bergen, Benj. O. Lord, Ernest Waeldin. 
Proofs of death have just been received in the cases of 
John M. Postley and Harvey T. Kneeland. Total 
deaths, 15. 

Resignations, 6; dropped for non-payment of as- 
sessment, 17. 

Net gain in membership, 62. 
ship, 1,084. 

The Association held a Victory Dinner in February 
which was eminently enjoyable and a financial success 
as well, a surplus being reported of $10.85. 


O’ Gorman 


Present member- 
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On January 3 assessment No. 45 was ordered. On 
June 30 assessment No. 46 was ordered. 

On June 30th Secretary O’Gorman called to the 
attention of the Board of Management the resolution 
adopted on Nov. 26, 1918, to the effect that the Second 
Liberty Loan Bonds held by the Association be con- 
verted into registered bonds and stated that it had been 
found to be impossible to comply with the resolution 
under the rulings of the Treasury Department, as the 
Association is not incorporated. The resolution was 
therefore rescinded and the following adopted : 


‘“Resolved: That any and all coupon Liberty 
Bonds and other securities representing investment of 
the Association’s Reserve Fund be held by the Treas- 
urer as custodian and deposited in a safety deposit box 
to be rented in his name as Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and, in order to insure the Association, the Treas- 
urer shall be bonded in the sum of $10,000 at the As- 


sociation’s expense. 
‘Resolved: That such Liberty Bonds and other 


securities are to be sold or used as collateral only by 
direction of the Board of Management and endorsed by 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer.”’ 

During the previous life of the Association the 
safety of its records had not been adequately pro- 
vided for. The necessity for such provision had oc- 
curred to ex-Secretary O’Gorman and he had entered 
into negotiations for a safety cabinet during the last 
weeks of his term. The cabinet has siuce been pur- 
chased, the funds being provided for out of the War 
Fund, which fortunately will not have further drafts 
against it for its original purpose. The cabinet is suf- 
ficiently large for the protection of all our records and 
will allow for the expansion which we hope will be 
necessary. 

The funds received by the Secretary’s office and 
transferred to the Treasurer were as follows: 


IA'SSESSMENES Wee Ch ieiete ele oes epi £4,310.00 
Dies epee me Een ere 1,092 00 
Initiation fees....--..--- 200.00 
Exchange on checks --........... .20 
From Dinner Committee.......... 1,568.00 

$7,170.20 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. S. OWEN. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


GENERAL, BENEFIT AND WAR FUNDS. 


Balance Jan. 1, 1919.... ....-- $ 3,120.59 
Cash from Secretary (Dues, As- 
SeSSments, ClGa. sce mnneens se $ 5,721.20 
Interest on Deposits......-+-+- 49 00 
Dinner Committee....-.......-. 1,568.00 
Spe. RSI Be 
$10,458.79 
PAYMENTS. 
DratH CLAIMS: 
Louis Spevac ..-. - 300.00 
Andtew SnOWst ieee 300.00 
W.W., Johns.... aie Sh . 300 00 
John; L: Lyons =. .-.e.-5.2-, 300.00 
Joseph Burroughs.........- 300.00 
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Benjamin O: Lordienc:o<t 2 300.00 
Charles So Elligtaren. ss tces 300.00 
John M? Postiey cei crate 300.00 
Borg: Tomby<. aie eee 300.00 
Samuel Felt. . 8,2 cee eee 300.00 
ESnelzer to. eee eee 300.00 
B.C» Robetts<..0asn eee 300.00 
James -D. Bérger sce) | seh 300.00 
George H. Schultze......... 300.00 
Ernest Waeldin.:... .... siete OO LOO 
HH, Te Kneeland. i. ee cnn ee 300.00 
a 800 00 
Printing, stationery, box rent, etc........ 548.28 
Salary of Secretary<e.. .s.20.si: «02 ae 600.00 
Flotel Astor ditnerty; yaw asnteils ts 17557215 
Memorial to W. W. Magee... ane 30.00 
U.S .2Pidelity 2 cee caer ee ee 40.98 
Exchange on country checks..... ........ ene 
Returned check. he eee 3 00 
S. H. Correll, returned initiation fee...... 5.00 
Safe Cabinet: Co. -— eo aa cuiweae oe 404.94 
E. M. Saunderson, returned fee of D. Saun- 
ders. SRG eer ta ee 22 00 
Fees. paid ont/of war funds... ..< 1. een 52.00 
$8,064 60 
Balance?. +45. «<i: seek 2,394.19 
$10,458.79 
RESERVE FUND. 
Balance; Jan. 1, 1918, cashe.u.. Epil SoG 2 
Interest) s308%. ee ee ee ee 27.97 
Balance (General Fund) (+25: ave de eeeee 2,394.19 
Cash in banks .;..j7s) ee $4,275 28. 


Cash in banks is made up of the following : 


War Fund. ¢ el Mae Sik chet $777.00 
Less (yanetecteds to BGeneral 

Fund), oc. cubed Janeane 500.00 

$ 277.00 

General. Funds-.%..n ace eee 212.40 

Benefit) Fund gaeaid: «ese wa ee hee 1,904.79 

Reserve Ritidoy.. eee ieee 1,881 09 

Lotalveashwnibpanicsee eee $4,275.28 

The Reserve Fund now consists of the following : 
Bonds ))-47.. Sens hatte oe eee $12,000.00 
Interest converted to W S 1,005 00 
Casha sek oythen hotecrie ca tec eae 1,881.09 
$14,886.09 


Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. HAMILTON. 

The question of holding a banquet was discussed, 
and it was decided that the usval dinner be held. A 
committee will be appointed to take the matter up and 
report later. The affair will probably be held about the 
19th or 20th of February, oes ais upon the ability to 
get accommodations. 

It was voted to print a new list of members. The 
last list was printed in 1912, since which time many 
new members have been added. 

A discussion followed relative to amending the 
constitution and by-laws with reference to dues, It 
was finally left to the discretion of the Board of Man- 
agement. 


es 
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The cold wave caused a rather 
heavy loss in kiln output, and this 
in turn delayed shipments. For 
several days nota kiln in the dis- 
trict was lighted. The trade had held high hopes of 
being able to pull through the season without material 
loss of production, but were doomed to disappointment. 
However, things are moving again in good shape, and 
the potteries are straining every nerve to make up the 
loss. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


T. J. Mumford, a former pottery worker, now 
located at Kittanning, Pa., and operating the Consum- 


ers’ Supply Co., a mail order proposition, was in the . 


district recently placing orders for 1920 delivery. 

Robert T. Hall, of the Hall China Co., has been 
elected president of the East Liverpool Country Club, 
and Edward Carson, with the Homer Laughlin China 
Co., has been elected secretary. The new golf course 
and club house will be ready for use probably early in 
the spring. 


To date nineteen pottery manufacturers have ar- 
ranged to show their lines at the Pittsburgh Glass and 
Pottery Exposition. All, save in oneor two instances, 
are located in this district. This is a larger numbe1 
than has ever before displayed at the Ft. Pitt Hotel. 


Ihe sale of souvenir plaques this season reached a 
new high level. It is estimated that over 500,000 have 
been shipped from this district since September 1. 


During the strike of the coal miners some pottery 
manufacturers who use coal for kiln-firing had unusual 
conditions to contend with. At Sebring the manufac- 
turers arranged, after much trouble, to have a supply 
of coal shipped through a Pittsburgh connection, and 
cars were started rolling to Sebring, but they wound up 
in Chicago territory, the supply have been diverted by 
the Railroad Administration. 


The Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Co., which 


furnishes fuel gas to this district, expected this week 
to have its mains connected up with the new McKees- 
port, Pa., gas field. Should this supply be sent to this 
district the danger of future shortage will be largely 
eliminated. 


Practically all arrangements have been completed 
for the annual meeting of the United States Potters’ 
Association at the Hotel Astor, New York City, Jan- 
uary 6-7 next. A few of the members of the Asso- 
ciation have succeeded in obtaining quarters at the As- 
tor, but the majority will be located at other nearby 
hotels. William L. Smith, Jr., is in line for the presi- 
dency of the Association for the new term, succeeding 
Charles L. Sebring. 


A new line of decorations will be shown on the 
vitrified fireproof teapots of the Clinton-Phillips Co. at 
the Pittsburgh Exposition. The variety of treatments 
will be more extensive than was displayed last January. 


The number of buyers who will probably visit 
the local market in January is expected to exceed the 
record of previous years. In a few instances buyers 
who have been here within the last few weeks will not 
come, but others who were here as late as November 
have made it known they will again returnin January, 
and atthe same time visit the Pittsburgh glass mar- 


ket. 


When trade opens here next month buyers will find 
Several of the 
manufacturers have completely remodeled and enlarged 
their display rooms, installed new draperies and furn- 
ishings, and entirely new sample lines have been ar- 


all sample rooms in excellent order. 


ranged. 


It is believed by the trade here that should the 
wage scale be re-opened in joint conference the origi- 
nal propositions presented but not allowed by the man- 
ufacturers at the joint wage conference three months 


ago will form the basis for discussion. The workers re- 


served the right to re-open these wage discussions at 
the end of ninety days provided tbe cost of living con- 
tinued to soar. 


A very attractive order for Cuba was given to a 
local manufacturer a few days ago. Monthly shipments 


are required. 


The Western Standing Committee has been active 
of late in adjusting disputes between manufacturers 
and employees relative to the making price of different 
items. Settlements have been made promptly and on 


an amicable basis. 


—_— 


Is HOPED TO BE ACCOMPLISHED 
FOR TRAVELING MEN. 


WHAT 

HE National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
i ciations is a federation which, at the present time, 
includes in its membership ten of the most prominent 
salesmen’s organizations in the country. These associa- 
tions are not only based on the kinds of merchandise sold 
by their members, but on the location of territories as 
well. They embrace the Far Western Travelers, the East 
and Middle Western Travelers, the Southern Travelers 
Association and the Associated Traveling Salesmen of 
New York, besides other member bodies. 

At present the council has an approximate membership 
of 10,000, but it is headed toward becoming an organiza- 
tion in which the great bulk of the 600,000 commercial 
travelers of the United States will be included. It was 
born of the need of correcting a number of unpleasant 
features in the life of a traveling salesman, corrections 
that the individual associations, as such, could not give 
sufficient time to bring about. 

One of the most important of these points was the 
question of the enfranchisement of thousands of “knights 
of the grip” who, because their calling took them from 
their home cities and towns at the time voters’ registra- 
tions and elections were being held, were no more able to 
exercise their constitutional right to vote than if they 
were foreign born and not naturalized. Although that 
well-known event called the Revolutionary War was in 
part founded on the ground that taxation without repre- 
sentation is unjust, thousands of salesmen, especially in 
this State, occupy the position of the American colonists 
prior to 1776. 

From time to time individual associations of salesmen, 
as well as individual salesmen, have made strenuous ef- 
forts to obtain the right to vote, but being voteless—and 
thereby harmless from the point of view of the profes- 
sional politician—their endeavors met with failure. They 
were able to enlist the sympathy and aid of various legis- 
lators, but at a critical moment something always went 
wrong. Really co-operative work on the part of the 
organizations in the council, however, has brought about 
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the passage in this State of the Martin bill permitting 
salesmen and other travelers to vote wherever they may 
be on Election Day. 

Questions of less interest than voting—but of vital im- 
portance to salesmen—out of which the federation idea 
grew, had to do with such things as railroad fares and 
excess baggage rates. Work of the council’s representa- 
tives along this line, which was based on admittedly sound 
and thoroughly patriotic grounds, did not obtain the con- 
cessions from the Railroad Administration that had been 
hoped for, apparently because of the country’s wartime 
need of all the revenue it could obtain. Enough was ac- 
complish, however, to show the value of co-operation on 
the part of the road men, and it is possible that, as a 
result of it, the future may bring traveling concessions for 
salesmen which at the present time seem very far away. 
With a great proportion of the council’s members working 
on a commission basis and paying their own expenses, 
it is easy to see how important is the work of its repre- 
sentatives in relation to railroads. 

Other matters of importance to salesmen that need and 
get the attention of the “big men” of the council concern 
gouging on the part of certain transfer concerns, charges 
for hotel accommodations and sample rooms, and exces- 
sive tipping. All of these things affect the average sales- 
man more now than they ever did before, for, as a result 
of the coupling of legitimate increases, due to the unset- 
tled situation brought about by the war, and other in- 
creases not so legitimate, the cost of living for salesmen 
on the road has gone up almost with the speed of a shell 
from an anti-aircraft gun. Just as Rome was not built 
in a day, so it will take time for the council to fight out 
these matters with the persons concerned, but the ultimate 
result is said not to be in doubt. 

In addition to the foregoing, the council has several 
other irons in the fire. One of these is a movement that 
is expected to raise the standard of salesmanship to the 
level of a skilled profession. Another is the publication 
of a monthly organ under the name of The National 
Traveler, devoted to vital questions of the day as they 
affect traveling men, a forum for individual association 
and council matters, financial news, and to other features 


of interest to the craft. 
Along lines that combine business affairs with those of 


a social nature is the project of the council to erect in 
this city a $5,000,000 cubhouse for traveling men. The 
proposed building will be twelve stories in height, and 
options are said to have been obtained on property for 
its erection in the neighborhood of Broadway and Forty- 
second street. All the features of the big metropolitan 
clubs will be embodied in the proposed clubhouse, includ- 
ing hotel accommodations on the upper floors for either 
temporary or permanent occupation by members. The 
plans also provide for the operation of a bank in con- 
junction with the clubhouse. 


——_ 
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FROM THE LEAVES OF 


A STUDENTS SKETCH BOOK. 
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WADO OF CLAY 
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- Appliance for measuring height of vase thrown 


on the potter’s wheel. 
How plates are fixed in sagger. 


. Glass blower and rod. If rod is held towards 


the floor the metal is pear-shaped, and 
globular if held upwards. 


- Iron wheel for glass cutting. Sand and water 


drop on revolving wheel from the cylinder. 


. Laying on process. Glass electric light shade. 
. Spurs for supporting articles. 
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WAO oF CLay 


No. 


ts) 


7. Pug.mill worked by machinery. 

8. Example of Majolica work : raised outline. 

9. Throwing in a mould. Clay pressed by hand 
into the mould. 

. Batter for mixing clay by hand. 

11. Turning on a lathe. 

12. A hefty glassblower. 

13. A glass polisher. 

14. A Webb glass cutter. 


Reprinted from the *‘ London Po?tery Gazette,” 
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Sample lines are now arriving at the 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Pitt Hotel for the annual Pot- 
Vicinity tery and Glass Exposition. The 
official opening will be January 5, 

although it is possible that a few lines will be displayed 
January 3. Requests for reservations for rooms for 
display purposes continue to be received by the Ft. Pitt 
management, but as the sample room space has all been 
taken the applicants are compelled to seek quarters in 


other hotels. 


Thomas and Will Kite, Jr., sons of Will Kite, of the 
firm of Dean & Kite, Cincinnati, accompanied by 
Messrs. Peters and Koke, salesmen for the firm, spent 
several days in this and the East Liverpool districts last 
week Their visit was for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation as to how different lines were made, and the 
manufacturers were only too pleased to gratify their de- 


sire. 


Operations have been started in the new plant of 
the West Virginia Chemical Glass Apparatus Co., at 
Star City, W. Va. Two shops were placed in opera- 
tion, but this number is to be increased as rapidly as 
conditions will permit. 


Sergt. Clyde Hartman, who will travel New York 
State and Canadian territory for the United States Glass 
Co. next year, succeeding David H. Prosser, who is 
now manager of sales for the company, will represent 


the concern at the Ft. Pitt Hotel during the Glass and 


Pottery Exposition. 


yl aes 


The volume of business booked for future shipment 
during the second week in December over the corres- 
ponding week last year is very great—in the case of 
some manufacturers amounting to thousands of barrels. 
Both jobbing and department store interests are antici- 


pating requirements far in advance. 


Louis Fritz, with Butler Bros., New York, was 


i 
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in the district last week looking over the glass market. 
He plans a return visit in January. 


Ira M. Clarke, general manager of the New Mar- 
tinsville (W. Va.) Glass Mfg. Co.’s plant, spent several 
days in the district late last week. He said that the 
factory was doing an immense business and that book- 
ings of futures were heavier than ever in the history of 
the plant. 


Both buyers and manufacturers of glass and pottery 
are much interested in the new issue of ‘‘Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 1,’’ which combines revised 
tariffs of official, Southern and Western classification 
districts. Numerous changes in ratings on these com- 
modities are noted, and a number of items have been 
added. Inthe glass lines, changes upward have been 
made in the classification of vases, fish globes, lamp 
fonts and indirect lighting bowls, the latter taking a 
rate of 1% times first class. In earthenware list 
changes have been made in both “‘l.c.1.’’ and carlot 
shipments. A feature of the new earthenware list is 
the clause that valuations should be placed on bill of lad- 
ing. The new rates become effective December 30. 


Exhibitors and buyers visiting the market here 
next month will find colored waiters in service at the 
Ft. Pitt Hotel. The white waiters went on strike, and 
when they proposed an arbitration committee of three, 
to be composed of two members of the union and one 
representing the hotel management, to adjust differ- 
ences, they were told they were not wanted, and their 
places were immediately filled. 


Glass and pottery manufacturers have been advised 
that, effective at once, the Pacific Mail Steamship Co, 
whose offices are in the Continental Building, Balti- 
more, will operate a line of steamers through the 
Panama Canal to San Francisco. Carlot shipments to 
western coast points are now being shipped over th’s 


route by the United States Glass Co., which is much 
pleased with the fast schedules maintained. 


David H. Prosser, manager of sales for the United 
States Glass Co., has returned from an Eastern busi- 
ness trip during which time he visited a number of the 
resident agencies. 


So heavy has been the demand for merchandise 
among local department stores that factory sample 
rooms here have been importuned to dispose of their 
samples, and this has been done in a number of in- 
stances. The demand for glassware, gas and electric 
portables, floor lamps and pottery products has been the 
heaviest this season the local department store buyers 
ever experienced. 


‘“The best season we ever had,’’ said Louis Reizen- 
stein, the well-known glass and china dealer here, 
speaking of holiday trade. 


CONDITION OF TRADE. 


Very few buyers are seen in the ware- 
New York rooms these days, and those who do 
come are after special items or trying to 
hasten shipments. They are too busy in their own es- 
tablishments to spend time buying, although many of 
them would like more merchandise for January sales 
than they have. Some claim that they have bought 
enough for that purpose, and have received enough al- 
ready to make a good showing. Others say there has 
been such a demand for goods that they have drawn on 
their reserve stocks and are short on many items. 
While visitors are not numerous, mail orders are good, 
and the call for immediate shipment is very loud. The 
manufacturers and importers do not want to see cus- 
tomers, but if they come they are cordially received. 
They will book orders for future delivey and at prices 
prevailing at date of shipment. This is not a satisfac- 
tory way of doing business, but it is about the only 
thing that can be done under the circumstances. 


From present appearances buyers are safe to pur- 
chase on these terms for months tocome. The short- 
age is growing rather than diminishing, and there is no 
possibility of lower prices for at least a year, and pos- 
sibly longer. On the other hand, it looks as if prices 
would go up. 


As far as imported goods are concerned, the scar- 
city of coal in the foreign factories is as acute as ever. 
Transportation has improved in Europe, but not as 
much as was expected. It is getting better every day, 
however, and by early spring there is sure to be a de- 
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cided improvement. The failure to ratify the peace 
treaty has set back business a lot. There are goods in 
Austria awaiting shipment which will have to be sent 
through Germany. ‘They are held back not only be- 
cause of lack of transportation, but owing to political 
reasons can not go through German territory. While 
the war is over, the world is still laboring under war 
conditions. Of course eyerything will come out right 
in the end. 


It is not the first time that business has been good 
enough to make it irksome, but never has an excess of 
trade lasted so long. Andthere isa prospect of it last- 
ing for months yet, if not for years. 


Retailers all over the country are reporting the 
largest business ever known, and say they think it will 
keep right up through the winter and well into spring, 
provided goods can be had. 
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General ware pottery manufactur- 
ers will close the current year with 
more unfilled orders on file than 
ever before. Acceptance of future 
business is continuing on a very active scale, so that 
the start of the new year will see every plant with suf- 
ficient business on file to insure capacity operations for 
many months to come. 


East Liverpool 
and Vicinity 


g 


A decided increase in the volume of 
Pittsburgh and 


Vicinity 


business offered glass manufactur- 
ers during the last three weeks is 
noted, compared with records of the 
corresponding term a year ago. Production shows an 
improvement all along the line, although at times fue] 
shortage eccasions some delay. The Pottery and Glass — 
Exposition will open here January 5th, and indications 
are that buyers will come early and much business will 
be done. The market is firm, and present selling lists 
will be maintained throughout the coming quarter. 


A NON-SULPHURING GLORY HOLE. 


F J. DENK, a well-known engineer of Pittsburgh, © 
has invented a new type of glory hole which 
uses the heat in such a way that it will prevent sul- 
phuring of the ware. This new method has an ad- 
ditional advantage over the former type of glory hole 
in that it allows the regulation of heat to suit conditions 
and to heat up only those compartments which are to 
be utilized. This same principle has been worked out 
and can be applied to lehrs, decorating kilns, pot arches — 
and furnaces. 


oo 


-not an inspiringly convincing thing. 
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How to. Meet Mail Order Competition. 


By RALPH H. BUTZ. 


AIL order catalogues have been conceded by ad- 
vertising experts to contain the most efficient ad- 
vertising copy in use in any field of merchandise distri- 
bution. Inasmuch as the mail order appeal is chiefly 
on price, it is more than questionable whether tke 
local retailer can convince the public that he can 
undersell the mail order house. 

The things on which the mail order concern can- 
not compete with the retailer are the things which have 
to do with the service the man on the ground can give, 
and which make for convenience, security and pleasure. 
It is on these grounds that the retailer should base his 
competition. 

The clever retailer, recognizing these facts, will 
adopt the cardinal principle of the militarist and will 
fight the mail order antagonist only on the ground and 
at the time that he, the retailer, chooses. To fight at 
the time and under the conditions chosen by your ad- 
versary is the easiest way to defeat. 

There has been a great deal of taik about ‘‘match- 
ing mail order merchandise.’’ ‘I‘his seems to be, in 
most cases, an iJl-advised method of fighting mail order 
concerns, because it is fighting on the ground and 
under the conditions chosen by your adversary. At 
best the ‘‘matching’’ of a few mail order bargains is 
It merely shows 
that you can do as much in a few selected cases as the 
other fellow. 

The retailer should attack his mail order competi- 
tor where the latter is weak. Heshould play up tothe 
natural, instinctive desire of the purchaser to have the 
goods at once; to make the selections from actual mer- 
chandise and not from pictures; to know that the man 
who sold the goods is right on the spot; to be met face 
to face and told when merchandise is not satisfactory, 
and to be required to stand behind the goods he sells. 

A general who picked out the strongest point in 
the enemy’s line and attacked there, when he could 
throw his forces against the weakest sector, would de- 
serve court martial. The retailer who picks out the 
strongest part of the mail order appeal and attacks 
that, when he has so much more to offer to attract his 
public, will probably lose out in the fight. 


Wa 


Natural mail order customers are those who are 
trustful enougn to buy from a picture instead of the 
goods; who have the money to pay at once, and*who 
have the patience to wait. 

Perhaps only one person in a thousand comes in 
this class. The average man or woman is tempera- 
mentally unfit to continue as a mail order patron; be- 
cause, to the average man or woman the opportunity 
to make one’s selection from the merchandise—to see 
it and feel it, to compare it with other qualities and 
styles, to have the satisfaction of immediate possession, 
to know that if it goes wrong. the man who sold it is 
right there to make good without delay—mean more 
than a few cents saved by sending to a mail order 
house. 

The mail order habit is a forced, unnatural habit. 
It can be developed only withincreasing difficulty, and 
it is to be doubted whether the mail order concerns can 
maintain in the near future anything like the rapid rate 
of growth that they have thus far had. Even among 
the most confirmed mail order addicts there will be 
constant defections. Things which are required quickly 
will be purchased at home because mail ordering is too 
slow. 

No retailer ever lived, it is fair toassume, who was 
aggressive enough to believe that he should have the 
entire trade of his community, unless that.community 
was so isolated that there was absolutely no way 
for the people to get merchandise except through 
him. 

No retailer could expect to get all the trade, be- 
cause the matter of individual preference enters so 
largely into the act of buying that, if any retailer had 
every single article of merchandise in the world but 
one, some customer would come along who wouldn't 
want anything but that one missing article. And that 
customer would send to the Fiji Islands, if necessary, 
to get that article. 

The very personality which must be expressed, in- 
tentionally or in spite of intention, through every bus- 
iness, will attract some and repel others. These facts 
are generally recognized, but they are worth repeating 
with the assertion that in any country there willalways 


be certain parts of the population which fall within the 
fatural field of each institution; and this is true of the 
mail order trade. 

The people who may be classed as natural mail 
order patrons might well be left to trade with these 
concerns while the local retailer devotes his efforts to 
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serving the wants of the rest of the community. And 


in serving the wants of the community the retailer wiil 
find that he can divert much of the transient mail order 
trade to his store—so much, in fact, that in the course 
of a year he will find that it amounts to a large consid- 
eration. 


Buying From Too Many Houses a Poor Business Policy. 


|" may seem unfair that a man cannot have the poor 

pleasure of being conceited without hurting his 
bank credit but such is apparently the case, says a 
writer in the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post.’’ A banker 
with whom he talked said: 

‘‘When a man comes to me to borrow money I al- 
ways try to draw him out to see whether or not he ad- 
mires himself too much. A vain man will often do 
foolish things merely to gain admiration. He likes to 
do business in a spectacular way so that people may 
point him out on the street and say that he is a won- 


der. 
““One merchant in my community actually went 


broke because he was so anxious to impress people 
with the fact that he was a shrewd business man. His 
main conceit was that he knew how to buy goods 
cheaper than anyone else. Hehad a theory that every 
wholesaler had leaders which were sold cheap in order 
to tempt merchants to buy his line straight through, 
and he prided himself that he could always pick out the 
bargains. ‘A merchant is a fool,’ he used to say, ‘who 
buys all his goods from one or two wholesalers. My 
policy is to pick the bargains from all of them and leave 
the long-profit stuff for someone else to buy.’ 

“TI don’t know whether he actually saved money 
by buying his merchandise in that way or not; but it 
did get hitn into the trouble that eventually caused all 
his downfall. So long as business was good he got 
along allright; but there was a serious drought in 
his territory and his cash receipts fell off. He began to 
have trouble in meeting his bills promptly, and his 
creditors commenced to crowd him for money. 

‘“That is where the weak point of his method of 
buying his goods camein. He was owing about twenty 
thousand dollars but was perfectly solvent, as his as- 
sets were twice that amount, and if his debts had been 
confined to half a dozen firms there would have been no 
trouble in financing himself. But because he had 
bought a little from almost every line that came along, 
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in order to get the bargains, he was owing money to 
more than seventy-five different firms when the hard 
times came on. 

“Tf a merchant owes a thousand dollars to his 
wholesaler and hard times hit him he can send a 
couple of hundred dollars cn account, with the promise 
of more as soon as he can get it, and the chances are 
that the wholesaler will be perfectly satisfied. But if 
he owes a thousand dollars to twenty different firms, 
each one of them will want his money the minute it 
falls due, and usually will not accept any excuses. 
When a wholesaler has an account of thirty or forty 
dollars standing on his books it does not pay him to fuss 
much over it; he finds it hard tu understand why a 
merchant does not pay such a small amount, and very 
likely turns it over to an attorney for collection. 

‘“When things are shaky it joes not take much to 
start trouble; a suit brought against a merchant to col- 
lect a bill of forty dollars may easily tip over a forty- 
thousand-dollar business. That is exactly what hap- 
pened to the merchant in my town who fancied himself 
a shrewd buyer. One of the concerns to which he owed 
a small amount wrote him that they would not wait 
longer than a certain date; not receiving a remittance 
they made a draft through the bank; the draft came 
back, and they sent the account to an attorney with in- 
structions to bring suit. The minute the suit was filed 
the financial agencies in the town notified all their 
clients of the fact. Within three days all the mer- 
chant’s creditors knew that he was being sued for an 
overdue account; everyone dashed in to get what was 
coming to him before it was too late, and in the 
scramble the merchant went down and out. 

“Tf he had not been so anxious to impress people 
with the fact that he knew how to buy goods better than 
anyone else that merchant would probably be in busi- 
ness to-day, because he would have confined his buy- 
ing to half a dozen wholesalers who would have taken 
cate of him in the pinching times.’’ 
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How Dolls are Made. 


T one end of the room the dolls start from a huge 
trough of wood pulp fiber, resembling sawdust, 
for the bodies, and a vat of soft dough, which later be- 
comes heads, to the other end, where they emerge un- 
clothed, but pink and smiling, with wigs of blonde or 
brunette curls, many-jointed arms and legs, dainty 
pink finger nails and toe nails, and eyes that ‘‘go to 
sleep.’’ 

This process of manufacture is entirely by machine. 
The wood pulp is processed by steam and then forced 
into molds, where it is baked by gas into the shapes of 
the different parts of the body. ‘The arms and legs 
come ovt of the molds hard, but with a rough burr 
edge at every seam, which must be ground off. 

The men at the grinding machines scoop up limbs 
and bodies from barrels of them standing by, and when 
they are ground smooth toss them into the next row of 
barrels near, where women at a table sandpaper them 
and fill in the tiny holes and imperfections with a sort 
of cement called glue paint. They are then ready for 
the “‘flesh,’? a coat of heavy pinkish enamel, which 
makes all parts of the bodies unbreakable and water- 
proof as well as lifelike in appearance. 

There are racks and racks of these limbs, drying, 
and over behind the racks stands the huge vat of soft 
dough from which the workman who makes the dolls’ 
heads is continually scooping out big ladlefuls. A 
large chunk of it goes into a huge iron moldand under 
pressure is formed into something resembling a death 
mask, which goes on to the rack to dry. As it dries it 
turns dark until it is almost black, but while it is drying 
the slits are made for the eyes and mouth. The paint 
which is put on these dolls’ heads makes them unbreak- 
able, and they look exactly like the bisque heads which 
have been famous for their beauty and fragility in all 
German dolls. 

A wonderful story could be written about the dolls 
if there were space, and by the time it was finished the 
reader would have been taken on trips to the cotton 
fields, to the mills of the South for the body cloth, to 
the tropics where the cork filling comes from, to the 
mines where the metal for the wire is brought forth 
from the earth, into rolling mills where the wire is 
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produced, into regions whence come the materials from 
which dyes are made, and at last again into the shop 
where the materials are assembled and worked into the 
dolls. 

Going into the ‘“‘hody room,’’ the cloth must first 
be unpacked, then cut. The cloth being laid in layers, 
the cutters produces a hundred patterns for legs, arms 
and bodies with a swift turn of his knife. These cut- 
tings are passed on to girls at sewing machines, who 
sew them up, and then to a young woman who turns 
them right side out on an iron rod placed in a table. 
From here they are passed to the man who ties on the 
hands that stand beside him in a large basket; then the 
legs are stuffed by a man who sits at the side of a 
large box on the floor filled with ground cork. From 
this man they go to one who puts in ‘‘washers’’ at the 
arms to make them move around, and then to one who 
finishes the sewing after the washer has been placed. 

Here we have the little body fempty in the main 
part, but with legs and arms stuffed, and so there is 
nothing to do but send it back to the stuffer who fills 
the body. Here are all the little bodies in a pile, look- 
ing rather pitiful without heads. They are then car- 
ried to the woman who sews on the heads, and dolly is 
at last ready to be dressed. 

In another department women have been at work 
all of this time making the most adorable baby clothes, 
and these are in piles waiting to be put on the 
dolls. 

A delicate task is that of the girl who paints the 
cheeks, and eyebrows and lips, with tiny spots of red 
for the nostrils and lines to mark out toe nails and 
finger nails; but still more difficult is the placing of the 
eyes, which isdone byaman. As everyone knows, 
who has ever lifted a doll’s wig and peered under it, 
the mechanism of dolls that close their eyes is strange 
to behold. It is quite a trick to adjust this mechanism 
so that dolly is not cross-eyed, a staring lunatic, nor 
yet has thesleepy, narrowed eyes of the traditional lady 
vampire. 

Glossy, luxuriant curls, brown and yellow, are 
glued to wigs and tucked away rolled in tissue paper to 
await the time when they will crown as blondes or bru- 


nettes the nondescript young women who have had 
their final. coat of glossy pink enamel and are taking 
shape under the. hands of the men who string limbs 
and bodies. together on elastic: The dolls’ forearms 
are of wood carved to the shape of the rest of the body, 
whichis entirely of wood pulp fiber. Lastly, on: go 
their wigs, and they are ready for the ‘““dressmaker’s”’ 
shop. ‘Then the Misses Dolly fare forth to be loved by 
little sister and bumped on the hardest spot in the house 
by little brother. 


THE VALUE OF LOYALTY. 


fe 1 were asked to make a list of the personal qualities 

absolutely essential to a business woman’s success 
Iam sure that I:should write ‘‘loyalty’’ in large type 
and place it very near the top of the list, says Mary 
Caldwell Hamilton, inthe ‘‘Evening Sun.’’ Certainly, 
if efficient work is to be performed, loyalty must pre- 
vail. It is, in fact, a power so great that it constitutes 
a real talent in itself. 

When I see a girl enthusiastic about her work, anx- 
ious to accommodate her employer and faithful to his 
interests, I know there is no question about that girl 
getting on; she possesses the characteristics that invar- 
iably win promotion in the commercial world. Itisthe 
spirit of helpfulness, of voluntary service, of devotion 
to your employer’s affairs, which attracts attention 
from him, and which makes all the difference between 
the young woman who remains in the same position 
year in and year out and the one who advances. 

Indeed a woman’s loyalty will have quite as much 
to do with her. progress as will her brain power and her 
educaticn. And because it is more a partofawoman’s 
nature to be tactful, loyal and sympathetic, the world 
naturally expects more of her in this direction than it 
does of 1nen. 

Of. course the most forcible illustrations that the 
world affords of the real value of woman’s loyalty are to 
be found in the domestic relations. ‘There we find that 
her loyalty and devotion has helped to make more men 
millionaires, has raised more men from obscurity to 
fame, than any other single qualification which she pos- 
sesses. 

There ate, of course, some women who seem to be 
born loyal, just as there are some men who, without 
outward sign of authority, seem to call forth loyalty 
from others wherever theygo. But eventhough nature 
has not endowed us with this admirable trait we can all 
cultivate the generous, helpful spirit; andin proportion 
as we do this we shall find ourselves becoming more in- 
terested in others and they in turn more interested in 


us. 
Who are the people whom the heads of large cor- 


porations single out to boost up the ladder and help to 
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get ahead? Are they the esnecially gifted? The un- 
usually clever?. Not at all. It is the people who are 
loyal. to them. 
iron. 


net before it can attract it. In like manneritis useless 


for a girl to expect special consideration from her em- 


ployer until she is able through her loyalty and devo- 
tion to his interests to attract his considerate attention 
and helpful interest in return. 

There is nothing that pleases an employer more 
than to feel that the woman he employs is trying in 
every possible way to advance his interests, that she is 
studying ways and mean to lighten his burden and is as 
much concerned about the welfare of the business as 
though it was her own personal property. 

lf only from the narrow viewpoint of personal gain 
the quality of loyalty cannot be overestimated. We 
may not find it listed among other negotiable securities; 
still ithas an actual cash value. In fact, itis one ofthe 
most valuable assets any individual can possess. 
Many a woman has capitalized her loyalty at a high 
figure without fear of inflating its value. 

Go through any list of acknowledged leaders in bus- 
iness and professional life. You wil] find in every in- 
stance that loyalty to their superiors and to their tasks 
was one of the fundamental principles on which they 
built their successful careers. Therefore, let those of 
us who stand on the threshold of our careers remember 
that the one big thing needful in all business life is 
oyalty. The kind of loyalty which does not demand 
an explanation, be one’s own opinion what it may; the 
kind of loyalty that learns to dissociate oneself as an in- 
dividual from oneself as a representative of another; the 
kind of loyalty that cheerfully renders heart, not lip, 
service. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


HE story is told of the epic rage of a traveler who 

checked atrunk from Buffalo to Denver shortly 

after the Government took over the running of the rail- 
roads. 

He gave the check to the hotel ports- tex 
telephoned that there was an excess-baggage charge of 
eleven dollars. 

‘““Pay it!’’? ordered the man, who was in a hurry 
for his trunk. ; 

The porter paid the eleven dollars and delivered 
the trunk. 

It was the wrong trunk, and when the man tol 
his tale tothe writer he hadn’t found the right one; 
nor had he recovered the eleven dollars. 

That man’s ideas of the advantages and desirabil- 
ity of government ownership of public utilities are il- 


SB 


luminating. 


A magnet does not attract iron, as’ 
It must first convert the iron into another mag-- 
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Securing Foreign Trade. 


OES it pay better in going out after foreign trade to 
have one ora number of agents for the country 
whose business is desired? This question, bringing up 


the advantages and disadvantages of exclusive control 


of a product, was placed before the representative of a 
concern that has been notably successful in the South 
American field. It was answered, and several other 


interesting features relating to export trade were 


brought out in the interview that resulted, among them 


_ the disappearance, at least for the time being, of the 
_ long-credit bugaboo and the mysterious origin of in- 


quiries which have led to the growth of a large export 
business. 

“In deciding just how you intend to build up a 
business in a foreign country,’’ he said ‘‘one of, the 
first things to be. considered is the question’of the 
ageney. Some exporters prefer to give their line ex- 
clusively to one representative, who, they are told, is 
the best man for the purpose. Now, it may be true 
that by chance they have picked an agent who will give 
their goods.every possible attention and will do every- 


_ thing in his power to promote the sale of the article; 


_ ing such a splendid connection. 


not show immediate 
_ shelved, with the manufacturer waiting in vain for his 


but, to say the least, the chances are against their mak- 
In my experience I 
know: of agencies that were praised in the highest 
terms. Fortwo or three weeks they might put an ef- 
fort into the sale of the new product, and then, i* it did 
results, the article would be 


orders. 

‘On the other hand, if a number of agents are em- 
ployed—in fact, if the goods may be sold by anyone and 
everyone—there is a lively state of competition. None 
of these agents may bethe equel of the house that 
would take the exclusive agency, but two or three 
good agents of the sort will yield just as good and bet- 
ter returns. Then there isn’t the danger of picking a 
‘frost,’ as in the case of giving out an exclusiveagency. 


-» “Conditions have changed somewhat since busi- 
mess in this country first began to talk seriously of ex- 
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port trade, and, with these changes, the reascns that 
formerly existed for the employment of an exclusive 
agency rather than a number of agents have more or 
less disappeared. The tendency is now toward Amer- 
ican merchandise, despite the fact that, in a number of 
cases, cash must be paid in advance. Buyers from 
foreign countries would like very much to get theterms 
to which they have been accustomed in the past, butat 
the same time they are carrying the cash along with 
them to use when it is needed. 

“In cases where long credits are esked, or credit 
for any duration, we have only to explain that condi- 
tions are too unsettled at the present time to do busi- 
ness on anything but a cash basis. We state that our 
investigation is now covering the country of the buyer, 
and that, following this investigation, we will know 
whether or not it is possible to extend the credits 
asked. 
that is necessary to turn down politely all such re- 
guests. The buyers we have come across, and they 
represent every civilized and many uncivilized regions, 


This answer, as far as we are concerned, is all 


are perfectly content, when the question comes up at 
Not 
only are we paid before the gocds leave this country, 


all, with our answer to their request for credit. 


but in some instances the buyers pay us out of their 
pockets when the sale is made. 

““Of course, we do not expect these cash sales to 
continue right along; but while the foreign buyer is 
willing to pay cash for goods we are taking it, and in 
the meantime building up a trade that we will be will- 
ing to extend credit to whenit becomes necessary to do 
so. 
features of the business that will go a long way toward 
hastening the time when our hold on our export mar- 
kets will be second to none in the world. Together 
with the policy of many agents instead of one, I think 
the American exporter will make progress in the months 
to come that it took the English and Germans years to 
accomplish through their long credits and exclusive 


These cash payments strike me as being one of the 


agencies. 

‘‘Another interesting sidelight on the export busi- 
ness, particularly as it applies toSouth American coun- 
tries, is the manner in which buyers from these coun- 


tries are now going about making their purchases. We 
do not employ a salesman in these countries and we 
have not spent a cent in advertising or mail canvasses 
of the firms located there that might handle our goods, 
and yet buyers are coming tous almost from the gang- 
plank of the vessel that carries them here. The only 
answer I can find to this mysterious origin of business 
in our case is that the big banks of this country which 
have opened up branches in South America are grad- 
ually beginning to swing trade our way. There seems 
no other way of solving the mystery, because mystery 
it is. Personally I have asked no questions, as it is 
not my policy to ask questions. That is entirely the 
buyer’s privilege. But Ido know that frequently the 
buyer’s first visit is toa bankhere. Then he comes to 
us. But there is no conaection between this concern 
and the local banks; so my conclusion is that the for- 
eign branch banks in the course of their investigations 
have learned the names of the reputable concerns 
equipped to supply the needs of these buyers, and give 
out this information upon ‘request. If this is the first 
result of our international banking system, I may say 
that future prospects look indeed brizht for the Ameri- 
can exporter.”’ 


CHINESE DEPARTMENT STORES. 


MERICAN manufacturers who may picture the sale 
of goods in China being made from a small one- 
story shack of wood, or even a ‘‘hole in the wall’’ 
trading post, would be rather surprised at what the 
photograph of a modern Chinese retail establishment 
would show them. Figures on the capitalization, the 
annual volume of business, the up-to-date conveniences 
and other features of the department stores in China 
might also prove astonishing to those who possess 
rather vague ideas regarding the progress of the re- 
public in the department store direction. 

F. T. Young, managing director of Wing On & 
Co., Ltd., of Shanghai, arrived in the New York mar- 
ket recently to place orders for his store, which is the 
largest of its kind in Asia, and his visits to the sales 
representatives of manufacturers proved an ‘‘eye- 
opener’’ to many. 

Mr. Young in the course of describing the store at 
Shanghai told of equipment and operation methods on 
a par with the first-class retail establishments in a big 
American city. Furthermore, the chain store idea will 
be carried out in China on a more impressive scale 
than has been customary in fhis country, since large 
instead of small stores will be consolidated. 

The Shanghai establishment was the second to be 
opened by Wing On & Co., the first venture being 
made in Hongkong. The latter does a business of over 
$5,000,000 a year. Half this amount was obtained in 
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the first five months of operation by the Shanghai 
store. The firm wlll open another store in Canton next 
year, and proposes to start another in Hankow a little 
later. 

Mr. Young, of course, was chiefly interested in tell- 
ing of the success of the Shanghai establishment. He 
produced a picture showing a building six stories in 
height occupying an entire block. Back of the store 
and run in conjunction with it is a hotel. The two 
structures are the largest in Shanghai and took two 
years to build. They are of concrete construction with 
the most modern equipment throughout, including up- 
to-date fixtures and elevators, with a roof garden where 
tea is served and concerts given. 

The sales force and other employees number 650, 
mostly men and boys, as very few girls work in the 
stores in China. The firm has trained its own employ- 
ees and conducts a night school for them. About one- 
quarter of the salespeople speak English. 

Practically all lines of merchandise are carried, as 
the store caters not only to the native Chinese trade, 
but also to the transients, consisting of Europeans and 
Americans. The larger part of its business, however, 
is done with the Chinese. The stocks shown in the 
store represent chiefly purchases from America, with 
one exception in the piece goods department, which is 
replenished with goods from Manchester, England. 

Among the lines which Mr. Young stated were 
meeting with a very active demand are dry goods, 
shoes, hardware, jewelry, glassware, perfumery, cook- 
ing utensils, and talking machines. He mentioned that 
since the conclusion of the war business has been ex- 
ceptionally brisk. One of the features is the call for 
hardware supplies, such as locks, hinges, keys, and 
tools of all descriptions. White shoes, particularly if 
they are of American make, are very popular. 

Instead of the overhead carrier system the Chinese 
store uses the cash boy system. This may be consid- 
ered an old-time method, but the wages paid the boys 
make it more economical. The Chinese merchant, 
however, possesses in the parcel post system an im- 
provement which would be welcomed in this country 
with open arms bythe stores that have difficulty in 
collecting remittances. The Shanghai store of Wing 
On & Co., for instance, can send a parcel weighing up 
to eleven pounds by parcel post, and the local postoffice - 
will collect what is due and remit the money to the 
store. This enables the store to obtain a very wide dis- — 
tribution for its merchandise. Points as far away as 
Hunan have been reached through this service. For — 
local deliveries the store uses motor cars, four of 
which are operated for the purpose. 

At present there are eight department stores in 
China, according to Mr. Young, each with capital 
ranging from one and a half to two and a half million © 
dollars. Mr. Young himself started business in Aus- | 
tralia not so many years ago. 
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F the many labor shortages that are proving so 
difficult for manufacturers and merchants to 
solve at the present time, not the least important 
concerns the scarcity of the kind of salespersons re- 
quired by the big department stores. Not orly is 
this true of local stores, but of retall establishments in 
the other large cities of the country as well. In fact, 
retailers in the smaller places are also feeling the 
shortage. 

With the many advantages to be derived from 
being employed as a salesperson in a big department 
store, as compared with office work or other kinds of 
labor that women and girls can perform, it is sur- 
prising to executives of these stores that more femin- 
ine workers do not apply for the positions they offer. 
For this, according to a close student of retail mer- 
chandising, there are three especial reasons. 

‘In my opinion,” he said, ‘‘the principal reason 

why more women and girls are not taking depart- 
_ ment store positions is that it is no longer necessary 
for a great many of them to work. When all is said 
and done, the conclusion arrived at is that the aver- 
age woman or girl does not really like todo any kind 
of work, and that she takes empioyment of any kind 
only when she actually hasto. 
factor—usually too little money in the home—to seek 
work, she very often gives it up just as soon as that 
factorisremoved. The high wages now being earned 
by the men of many families, whose womenfolk were 
in other days required to work in order to fill the 
family coffers, has in a great many cases removed the 
need of these women doing further work outside of 
their own homes. Where this is not wholly the case, 
girls and women who used to work full time are in 
many instances now working only halftime. Many 
others, including a large percentage of married 
women, who formerly worked half time, have appar- 
ently retired as a resuit of their husbands getting 
more pay. This element of not having to work at all 
any longer, or of having to work less, is to my mind 
amuch more important factor in the shortage of 
feinale store workers than the possibility of earning 
larger wages in other lines. 

‘The second reason is that several years ago the 
so-called ‘vice investigators’ and the ‘sob sisters’ of 
the ‘yellow press’ gave the department stores a black 
eye, from an emplcyment point of view, which they 
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have never had the courage or graciousness fully to 
correct, I have no intention of dwelling on this 
phase of the situation, but the fact remains that the 
newspapers are doing retail stores all over the ccun- 
try an injustice in not setting matters forth in their 
proper light. 

‘‘Somewhat akin to this is the mistaken belief 
that workers in department stores are subjected to 
sterner discipline than is the case in other lines of 
business. This is absolutely not so. Admittedly, it 
is necessary to have rules and regulations for govern- 
ing all businesses in which a large number of work- 
ers, especially women, are employed; but these rules 
are no more rigorous in a department store than they 
are in an insurance company or a manufacturing con- 
cern. That reputed terror to salesgirls of the old 
days, the overbearing ‘floor walker,’ no longer exists 
in the big stores. There is some question in my 
mind as to whether he ever did. 

‘‘The third important factor I spoke of is the at- 
titude which the average woman patron adopts as soon 
as she crosses the threshold of a department store. 
Of course, the store heads are in no way responsible 
for this attitude, and can in no way change it without 
the aid of the shopping public. The public’s aic in the 
matter, I am sure, is most cordially asked. Here is 
what is wrong: When the average shopper referred 
to enters a store she seems to forget that she ever 
had any manners. A woman who, in her home, would 
be most courteous and gracious toa stranger, very 
often becomes a virago when she crosses the threshold 
of astore. A woman of this type is not only quick 
to resent any real or fancied inattention on the part 
of the salesperson, but lets the latter know of itina 
manner that she would not dare to use in complain- 
ing of similar inattention on the part of a domestic 
servant. 
counter wants to put up with that kind of thing, par- 
ticularly the type that makes the best sales persons 
and the future department heads. What a differeuce 
there would be all around if the average shopper 
would only keep in mind the homely but effective old 
proverb about the flies, molasses, and vinegar ! 

‘‘Against this, consider the many advantages that 
accrue to department store positions. From them it 
is not impossible for a girl to rise in time to buyer- 
ships that pay very high salaries in most cases. 


Naturally, no girl or woman behind a 


Among the advantages which a girl has while she is 
working her way up to these positions are included a 
short working day under good conditions, liberal an- 
nual vacations that depend generally on the length of 
service, Saturdays off during July and August (in 
this city), salaries that compare very favorably in all 
cases with those offered in other businesses for the 
same amount of preparation and length of service, 
and that are better than those paid in many other 
lines of work, bonuses, liberal discounts on purchases, 
and opportunities to buy special goods at special 
prices, free medical and dental advice, and, in some 
stores, co-operative benefits in cases of illness or 
other distress. Regular periods of rest also are pro- 
vided in comfortable rest rooms. 

‘*Many of the stores have continuation schools in 
which the younger help can complete, at least in good 
part, educations that otherwise would remain wholly 
unfinished. In at least one of the stores a profit- 
sharing system for employees has been established. 
Another store has just revised its Fonus system along 
extremely liberal lines. Then there is the social side. 
Some of the stores have dramatic associations which 
put on annual shows that display considerable real 
talent and give enjoyment to all concerned. Dances 
and other entertainments under the auspices of store 
associations are not unknown. 

‘“‘The men workers share in these benefits, and 
they also have their clubs, their baseball teams, and 
In fact, one of the best 
known amateur athletic associations in the country is 
part of the social organization cf one of the big local 
And for men, as well as girls and women, 


other forms of athletics. 


stores. 
the modern department store offers prospects for ad- 
vancement to material success that cannot be dupli- 
cated in any other lines of endeavor and that are ex- 
ceeded in few. If both sexes wovld only take time to 
learn the facts, and to weigh the very many advan- 
tages of working in stores against the very few Gis- 
advantages, the labor problem of the retail establish- 
ments would be settled once and for all.”’ 


PUT GREATER EMPHASIS ON SELLING. 


HE higher class of salesmanship displayed in the 
specialty shop compared with the salesmanship 

the department store is able to offer, in the opinion of 
a store expert who has given the matter some study, is 
due to the emphasis which is put onselling rather than 
buying in the case of the smaller store handling one 
line of merchandise. He pointed outthat as a rule the 
salespeople of the specialty store, if they do not work on 
a commission basis, are better paid than the same class 
of help in a large store. The suggestion he had to of- 
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fer was that to attain better results the department 


stores should possess themselves of salesmanagers for 
the various departments, just as buyers are now em- 


ployed to attend to the purchasing. 
“It is reasonable to expect,’’ he said, 
organization puts its greatest effort into buying, so as 


“that if an — 


to obtain the best qualities at the lowest prices, the re- | 


sults must naturally be based on the attraction which 
such merchandise has of its very nature. In other 


words, it must be merchandise that practically sells it- e 
self. With the growth of the specialty shops, and the at- — 
tention which they have given to buying, the time has — 
passed when the big store of many departments can ex- — 
pect to hold much of a price advantage over its smaller — 


competitors. 
‘‘Now, when the large store loses the advantages 
which its greater purchasing power and its employment 


of the best buying talent have given it, further pro- i 


gress must be conditional on another line of effort. 
Most of the stores have realized this and have bent 
their energies toward more efficient salesmanship. A 


good many of them, too, have supplemented wages 
paid with bonuses and commissions on sales, so that an © 
additional incentive might be offered to place individ- — 
ual selling on a higher plane. But the fact of the mat- — 
ter still remains that the high-salaried employees of a © 
large store are buyers and not salesmen, which means © 
that buying still seems to hold the more important ~ 


place. 
‘The remedy for the old condition wherein the big 


stores gained their strength, namely their ability to i 
undersell smaller competitors, is to put greater em- — 


phasis on selling and make it of equai importance at 
least to buying. 
the salary standpoint and just as important in other 


It should be just as important from © 


respects. The fastest way to obtain this desirable change © 


would be to install salesmanagers for the various de- 
partments, and not merely heads of departments.’’ 


DOLLS’ HAIR. 


PATENT has been granted to I. Goldman, 105 ‘ 


East Sixteenth street, for a new. method of apply- 
ing hair to dolls’ heads. The invention has particular 
reference to cvuiffures or hair dressings for dolls or 
other artificial figures made to simulate human beings. 
More especially the invention relates to a process of ap- 
plying either natural or artificial hair to heads of dolls 
so as to present in such figures the most pleasing‘ef- 
fect. 
cured to the head at one end, such strands being dressed 
and trained to cover other portions of the head and ad- 
hesively secured thereto at points intermediate their 
ends. 
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By this process strands of hair are adhesively se- a 
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NUMBER of successful devices used by big retail 
stores to keep stock turnover brisk are related by 
H. M. Johnson in “‘System.’’ The owner of an IIlin- 
ois store, for example, finds it important to discourage 
the girls from thinking of themselves or their stock as 
fixtures and often moves saleswomen around from one 
department to another with the idea that changes 
broaden them and give them a clearer idea of the pos- 
sibilities of salesmanship, thus helping to create that 
prerequisite in moving stock—a considerable degree of 
merchandising intelligence and skill. A saleswomanin 
this store who was complacently stagnating at the glove 
counter was moved from gloves to corsets, from corsets 
to linens, and finally became one of the best saleswomen 
in the waist department, with a salary twice as large as 
the one with which she was too easily satisfied at the 
glove counter. 

This store owner also provides regular class work 
for the sales girls, in which they learn of routine of 
sales, ways of approaching customers and similar mat- 
ters Talks on the economic development of stores, on 
color and design and other topics are so presented that 
they may be turned to account in the daily selling work. 
Asa result the girls arekeener to think of ways to stim- 
ulate sales. For instance, one of the girls found stored 
away on the shelf two dozen scarfs too narrow for their 
original purpose. She suggested that they looked more 
like belts than scarfs; and that stock sold rapidly as 
sashes for bathing suits—and brought in more money 
than they had been price-marked for as scarfs. 


A Wisconsin merchant uses a profit sharing plan 
to encourage quicker turnovers and larger sales. The 
new plan was introduced in the dull month of August, 
so that the salespeople might see how hard they should 
work to earn acertainamount. According to this mer- 
chant the plan has worked wonderfully well, though it 
did not meet with universal favor at first. 

‘‘Four department heads condemned the plan. 
Three tried to prove it wouldn’t work. One was will- 
ing to try it—and in less than a month she received a 
few cents bonus one week and something over a dollar 
the next week, and saw then the possibility for the 
busy season. Since that time she rarely falls below her 


amount and frequently increases her regular salary 50 


per cent, 

“Two others dropped out in a few weeks; and it 
took seven months of patient coaching to get the fourth 
into line. She had not only not been earning her sal- 
ary, as she was costing us over 11 percent, but was dis- 
couraged because she saw no future for herself. To- 
day she is costing us less than 6 per cent, and receives 
some pleasing commissions besides. 

“Quite a number of our higher salaried people have 
at times added over 50 per cent to their regular pay, 
and many of the younger ones have several times more 
than doubled their week's wage. And during our last 
anniversary sale we paid 30 per cent more to our sales 
force than we would have paid had we been working 
under the straight salary plan. 

““We did not cut any salaries, even the over-rated, 
but told them we would allow them a year to be earning 
extra money. With only two exceptions, before the 
year passed all were brought up to standard and above. 

‘“Where formerly there was always a call for more 
help on special occasions, now there is usually a strong 
objection to adding more help, as every girl says she 
wants to have more to do and prefers to take care of 
more customers Likewise, it is surprising how much 
less visiting and gossiping with customers there is now 
than formerly under the old salary plan 

‘Final proof of the success of the plan, I think, is 
the fact that with an increase of 56 per cent in our sales 
the first full year this was in operation we paid in- 
creased salaries of over $5,000, and yet reduced our 
percentage of selling cost for the entire store, and had 
four fewer people in our selling force.’’ 


A ship race adapted from the contest plan of a ship- 
yard boosted the number of sales in one department 


’ 


store during the annual ‘‘sale’’ recently. 

The main feature of the race was a large bulletin 
board, divided into five parts, each one representing a 
class of departments. The departments of the store 
were grouped into five classes, based on the volume of 
In this 


way there was no possibility of a smaller department 


business done by the respective departments. 


suffering by competing with a much larger department, 


as each department competed with others relatively of 
the same size. 

In each one of the five spaces on the bulletin board 
miniature movable ships of cardboard were placed in 
On 
the opening day of the sale they all lined up on even 


grooves, each bearing the department designation 
terms. With each succeeding day the ships were moved 
to the right in proportion to the increased percentage of 
business done by the departments for the preceding day 
The board at 
once indicated which ship in each class was in the lead, 


over the corresponding day of last year. 
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which was second, and soon. ‘The ships moved every 
morning in accordance with the sales report of the pre- 
vious day. 

Each morning for fifteen minutes before the store 
opened the employees had a chance to inspect the pro- 
gress of the ships. Prizes were awarded to members 


of the winning departments in each. 


Permitting the sales force to set its own goal has 
De- 
partment heads pledge themselves to a certain amount 
of business during a sale, and usually exceed their self- 
set quotas, 


proved an excellent stimulant in a Rochester store. 


This store also issues to each new em- 
ployee a folder containing the rudiments of salesman- 
ship in condensed form and convenient size for fitting 
into a salesbook. 
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It is the theory of another department store that 
the enthusiasm essential to good salesmanship and rapid 
turnover cannot be real unless it comes from knowledge. 
So the junior manager spends most of his time testing 
the members of the force on what they know about the 
goods they are selling. A conversation with an idle 
salesman enables him to judge pretty fairly the extent 
of the salesman’s proficiency. This may result ina 
summons to the office, either for praise or for educa- 
tional activity. 

What the store regards as competent knowledge 
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IN CLOISSONNE. 


goes much farther than casual familiarity with assort- 
ments and varieties on hand. A silk goods salesman, 
for illustration, is supposed to know the current com- 
mercial history of silks—where and how each weave is 
made, just why one should cost more than another, and 
the real reason for any upward or downward tendency 
in prices. ‘The ideal salesman is also familiar with the 
traditions and even the poetry of silk making. 

The point is, that the deeper a man goes into a 
subject the more interested he becomes. He takes 
greater pleasure and more pride in his work. His en- 
thusiasm is infectious. The customer is impressed by 
his definite information. The character and prestige 
of the store are enhanced; more customers come in, as a 
consequence, and, of course, the store’s merchandise 


turns rapidly. 
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New York’s Chinatown. 
%a 


HE Chinatown of the ‘‘movies’’ and of the fiction 
factory and the Chinatown of reallife are distinct 
and strongly contrasting New York entities. One 
emerges from the fantastic billows of opium smoke, a 
place of strange passions, of exotic luxury, of peculiarly 
strong Oriental flavor and of weird misdeeds, whereas 
the other is hard working, progressive and law-abiding 
to a point of uneventful prosiness. 

Writers of topical songs, of scenarios and of short 
stories somehow draw out of the sordid shabbiness of 
the Chatham Square neighborhood inspiration for 
riotous coloring, and from its industrious double entry 
bookkeeping and dun thriftiness materials for lurid tales 
of ways unrighteous and vain. Whereas, in sober 
truth, there is no spot in all New York where the gos- 
samer mantle of romance fits with more ineptitude than 
over Chinatown. 

Businesslike merchants, importers and dealers in 
foodstuffs, and clerks working toward businesses of 
their own, make up the 2,000 Oriental population of 
this sober community. One may waste much precious 
time looking for evidence of their dark trafficking with- 
out running upon anything one-half so colorful as the 
curb market in all its giory. 

Chinatown is bounded by the Bowery, Park Row, 
Chatham Square, Worth street, Mulberry street and 
Pell street. Mott and Doyers streets ramble through 
this district. Round about Chatham Square and other 
points just on the outskirts of Chinatown there filter in- 
to chinks and queer crevasses elements from all over 
the country that all levels of society have jettisoned— 
the misunderstood and the misunderstanding—for whom 
there seems no other haven than the gray squalor of this 
neighboring sink of wretchedness. But these lees of 
the cup of life are not piquant, not colorful, not inter- 
esting. 

In Chinatown and all around it the tenements are 
gray, rickety, overcrowded and cheerless. The Chi- 
nese have many and varied businesses in this section, 
among these many curio shops, one of which, that of 
Soy Kee & Co., at 7 and 9 Mott street, is the largest 


house of its kind in the East. The interests of the sec- 
tion are pushed by a wide-awake, energetic Chinese 
Merchants’ Association. 

The settlement is now almost fifty years old, the 
first colonists coming here in 1873. Inthe earlier days 
the colony formed a picturesque spot, and when white 
gangsters throve in this territory plenty of exciting ex- 
perience could be had here for the searching. Dissen- 
sions among the various Chinese ‘‘tongs,’’ or secret 
fraternal societies, formerly added to the unrest of the 
neighborhood. 

Now, Eowever, the Chinese are merging old cus- 
toms intothe new. Chinese boy and girl scouts, politi- 
cal workers and Chinese-American patriots are living 
toward much the same end as the other business people 
of the city—to the end of acquiring many dollars and 
of making the American dollar the most substantial 
and most respected unit of value among the nations. 

Pursuant, however, to the harvesting of dollars, 
canny Chinese merchants shut their weather eyes to 
the thrilling stories told about their colony and its 
people, because these same stories bring curious pro- 
vincial hosts into the shabby, tortuous streets, who, 
with delicious chills chasing up and down their spines, 
spend many honest dollars over the curio counters and 
chop suey tables. 

The more hardy among the visitors to New York 
who venture without the chaperon furnished by the 
sightseeing buses in Chinatown, and who, placing their 
faith in the star of the guardian angel of Gallipolis, 
Ohio, or Manchester, Me., take a luncheon in one of 
the numerous Chinese restaurants there, are pathetic- 
ally disappointed in their venture by the urbane, quiet 
and gentle service of these places, and their cups of 
bitterness—and lukewarm tea—overflow when, seated 
next to some hundrum Broadway clerks, they notice 
mutton chops and beef stew upon the bill of fare. 

They did their full share of war work in much the 
same spirit that any other community in the city did 
its share. They oversubscribed quotas for Liberty 
bonds, held Red Cross rallies, furnished many excel- 
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lent, medal-winning soldiers to the A. E. F,, and they 
are now taking the same vigorous iaterest in the re- 
sults of the war that others are taking. 

The little community in Chinatown to-day is a suc- 
cessful, up-to-date community, making more use of 
such modern conveniences as the telephone probably 
than any other foreign community in the city. It de- 
serves the same immunity from the attention of the 
skilled artists of moving picture scenarios that Harlem 
now receives and enjoys. 


GERMAN COMPETITION AND UNION DEMANDS. 


le what we have to say on coming competition with 
German industry and thrift we have no thought or 
impulse of hostility, says the ““Evening Sun.’’ 
once made, it is Germany’s right and duty to get on 
her feet as fast and as surely as she can. She has the 
right to live and prosper by any legitimate means she 
can; she has huge debts to pay, and it is her right and 
her duty to find the means by intelligent labor. 
She is or will be quite justified in going forth to 
with her. 
There is no reason in morals or good sense why she 


Peace 


seek trade from anyone who will trade 


should not compete with all comers in the markets of 
the world. There is no reason why she should not ex- 
ert herself to win in the economic conflict. It is sim- 
ply the folly and the fault of the other peoples, includ- 
ing the American people, if they allow her to beat 
them. 

The note of warning which we desire to sound is 
not a moral protest; it is not a procuct of sentiment or 
passion. It is an appeal to the gumption of Americans 
of all classes, and especially to the workers, the pro- 
ducing class—to their shrewdness, to their eye to the 
main chance. Our propositionis justthis: Do you de- 
sire to allow Germany to outrun you in the struggle for 
industrial and commercial success, to undersell you in 
the open markets of the world, to beat you even in your 
own centres, because she is sober, earnest, eager, la- 
borious, thrifty, patient, while you are careless, self- 
ish indulgent, relatively indolent and idle—having a 
good time while she is playing the game? 

We are moved to present the economic issue of the 
day in this form by the contrast between the demands 


which are being made by union labor in this country . 


on the one hand, and the conditions in Germany on the 
other, as indicated in several publications, but more 
especially in an article appearing in a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. This article is from the 
pen of George Pattullo, who is one of the ablest and 
most convincing of the newspaper correspondents pro- 
duced by the war. ‘‘Uncrushed Germany’’ is the title 
and the subject, and it gives a picture of conditions 


which would be astonishing if it were not confirmatory 


of many detached items of information already in the 
pussession of Ally readers and thinkers. 

Mr. Pattullo pronounces the idea that Germany 
has been crushed in the war as ‘‘a dangerous delusion.’’ 
He thinks, on the contrary, that she will be the most 
dangerous rival of this country for world trade. The 
Allies, he says, ‘‘may heap military and economic hob- 
bles’’ on her, and still ‘‘she will emerge a colossus.’’ 
Why? he asks, and replies: ‘‘because of their genius 
for Organization and their tremendous capacity for 
work.’’ These two gifts are the essentials of success. 
The Germans rank themselves man for man far above 
any European and something better than Americans. 
Mr. Pattullo thinks that at least they are the ‘‘cham- 
pion hustlers’’; their recent defeat has been a “‘retard- 
ing incident and not a knockout.’’ Presently they will 
get going again and in time will beat individuals of less 
energy and driving power. 

We have not space here to present all Mr. Pattullo’s 
facts in support of his thesis. He pictures German 
starvation as greatly exaggerated, her exhaustion as 
largely a fiction. Even her seemingly desperate post- 
armistice convulsions were personally conducted by her 
leaders to mislead and deceive her enemies. He found 
a vast amount of work going on and still more prepara- 
ation. ‘‘Arbeit oder Hungersnot,’’ ‘‘Work or Famine,”’ 
was placarded everywhere. As a result, ‘‘they were 
assuredly working’”’ : 


In field and shop, on roads and canals, on bridges 
and railways, on buildings and underground, the vast 
activities of four score millions of industrious people 
went steadily on. Old men and women and small boys 
and girls labored as energetically as the able-bodied 
men. At such a time, when conditions throughout 
Europe were so chaotic and the fate of their nation 
hung in the balance, it seemed a marvellous thing. 


They are going on tirelessly with organization to 
meet new conditions. Overtures of trade are coming 
from Britain and France, as well as the rest of the 
world, and are being made tothem. There are plans 
to pay the nation’s debt out of surplus profit. Domes- 
tic improvements are being pressed at top speed. 

It is worth the while of any one to read this ar- 
ticle. Wecommend it especially to those labor agita- 
tors who are clamoring for less; work at more pay in all 
sections and industries of the United States. The 
forty-four-hour day of one group, tbe thirty-hour day 
of the miners, seem discouraging ideals when put over 
against this passion of work and progress and triumph 
of the defeated foe whom we have schooled ourselves 
to look down upon, but whose lust for retaliation we 
realize that we have reason to fear. The lesson is a 
serious cone toall Americans. Work, production, isthe 
talisman of victory. Thereisnoother. Ifweliedown 
and play while the Germans stand up and work we are 
going to come out in the long run as badly beaten as 
they seem to be to-day to shallow observers. 
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Proper Irainin@ of Store Workers. 


NE of the most important movements that in recent 
years have grown out of the need of more compre- 
hensive training of store employees, especially those 
who come in contact with the public, is that which will 
culminate this fall in the opening by New York Uni- 
versity of a training school for teachers of retail sell- 
ing. While to some extent the course to be offered by 
the University will parallel that given by other training 
schools—notably the Union School of Salesmanship in 
Boston—it will be unique in many respects. So far as 
known, the course will be the first of its particular kind 
ever offered by a university in this country. 

How many will avail themselves of the course of 
study remains to be seen, but it is said that many in- 
quiries concerning it have been received from all over 
the country. 

The course to be given is the outcome of a co-op- 
erative movement in which will participate New York 
University, the City Department of Education, and 
This co- 
operation of the Department of Education lies in the 
promise of its Superintendent to accept the graduates 
of the school as teachers for its high school courses in 
salesmanship, which are already in operation in the 
Julia Richmond and Newton High Schools. The mer- 
chants have promised their financial support to the 
project, their advice, and to take into their stores both 
graduates and undergraduates ofthe school. The ben- 
fits of the movement, which is called the New York 
Plan, include the raising of the occupation of retail 
salesman from unskilled to skilled. Indirectly, the 
training to be given is expected to do away with infer- 
ior merchandise, to lead to sales on merit and service, 
and to inspire greater confidence between the retailer 


prominent local retail dry goods merchants. 


and his customers. 

A comprehensive course of study has teen out- 
lined, and the subjects to be dealt with include such 
important topics as business ethics, store organization, 
the language of business, general science, arithmetic 
and elementary bookkeeping, distribution and manage- 
ment, textiles, non-textiles, salesmanship, color and de- 
sign, methods of training, and personnel relations, 


Lectures on these topics will be given during the morn- 
ing. Inthe afternoon the teachers in training will be 
employed at practical work in the stores that have 
pledged themselves to aid the project. 

The completion of the course will require two 
years, and it is suggested that the degree of Master of 
Science in Retail Selling be given to students who 
meet the requirements imposed by the State of New 
York. At the completion of the course there will be 
issued to those who have met the required conditions 
certificates in retail selling signed by the Advisory 
Council of the school and the University Corporation. 
Students desiring to take up the work musteither have 
completed a college course or the equivalent to one in 
fundamental training. Personality, business expeti- 
ence, etc., will also be determining factors of admis- 
sion to the course. 

Outlining the work to be done, the prospectus of 
the new school says: ‘‘The object is to advance retail 
selling through education and through emphasis on the 
ethical standards of business in the following ways: To 
train teachers in retail selling for (a) public high 
schools; (b) retail stores; to train employees of the re- 
tail stores for executive positions; to do special research 
work for the department managers of retail stores.’’ 

The school is to be directed by an advisory council 
which, according to the prospectus, ‘‘shall be composed 
of one representative from each of the contributing or- 
ganizations, three representatives from New York Uni- 
versity, and two representatives from the Department 
of Education. This advisory council is to have an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of ten, composed of six representa- 
tives chosen frcm the contributing members, one of 
them being a representative of aretailselling organiza- 
tion that is not a department store; two members chosen 
from the university by the university, and two members 
chosen from the Department of Education by the De- 
partment of Education. 

The functions of the Advisory Council and the 
university in relation to the school are outlined by the 
prospectus, which also sets forth the personnel of the 
staff. This is to consist of a Director, who is to be in 


general charge, who shall give close supervision to all 
branches of the work, and who shall be responsible for 
proper publicity. An Assistant Directcr is also pro- 
vided for. His duties will consist in acting as co-or- 
dinator, and seeing that the work of the students in 
the stores and in the class room is prorerly conducted. 
The personnel requirements also cal! for instructors of 
such special subjects as textile, non-textile, store or- 
ganization, store system and business ethics, as wellas 
for instructors of regular subjects of the university, re- 
vised to meet the special needs of retail selling. 

In view of the success that is being met with by 
graduates of the Union School of Salesmanship in Bos- 
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have dealt with the study of merchandise and the art 
of selling, and, while they have so far been more or less 
experimental in character, the belief exists that the re- 
sults obtained through them are sufficient to assure 
their being made permanent. 


FREE-HANDED. 


IGHTS and noise were taboo, but there was some 

verbal expression of thoughts in undertones. The 

column was slogging forward the night before the at- 
tack on the St. Mihel salient. 


POTTERY-MAKING IN FUMBAN, 


ton, the New York University course will be watched 
in retail circles with particular interest. The Union 
School was founded some time ago by Mrs. Lucinda 
W. Prince, Educational Director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and now has about 200 gradu- 
ates in the field. Individual stores are employing from 
one to four of these graduates, and the fact that there 
are not enough to go around is attested to by the list 
of stores waiting to obtain them. 

It is not only in this country that the need of prop- 
erly trained retail salesmen and saleswomen is realized, 
for since last September there have been classes for 
this purpose given in the Central School for Arts and 


Crafts in Southampton Row, London. These classes 


“Wonder where we’re bound for now?’’ spoke one 
doughboy during a momentary check. 

‘I dunno,’’ replied a voice in the dark, ‘‘but I 
heard an officer say it was Metz.”’ 

*“Metz, eh?’’ 

‘Sure! And he said the (eneral meant to take it 
if it cost a hundred thousand lives.’’ 

Silence for about five seconds. Then: 

“Liberal son of a gun, ain’t he?”’ 


OING business without advertising is like winking 
at a girl in the dark—you know what you are do- 
ing, but nobody else does. 
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Bohemian Glass Again Available. 


By JOSEF SOUKUP. 


oe glass industry of the Czechoslovak Republic is 

thoroughly organized and is affiliated with the 
Central Association of Czechoslovak Industry (Miku- 
landska ul.6, Prague II). It is divided into three sec- 
tions—for tube and poured glass, for sheet glass and 
for refined glass. In the first division are found plants 
which make bottles of all kinds, table glass, fancy 
glass, glass used for lighting purposes, and tube and 
rod glass for further manufacture. Thesecond section 
consists of those factories which produce sheet and 
crown glass, and the last section includes all those es- 
tablishments which convert glass into armlets, pearls, 
artificial jewelry, buttons and novelties, or which take 
partly manufactured glass and increase its value by 
polishing, cutting, engraving, painting, etching and 
enameling. 

Some of the big glass manufacturers have their 
own shops forthe refining of their products, but a 
majority of the glass refineries are independent estab- 
lishments which get their raw material from ordinary 
glass works. 

There are in Czechoslovakia factories equipped 
with all the latest aids of modern chemistry and en- 
gineering, large plants located near coal mines and in 
centres of railroad transportation; but there are also 
old works scattered through the forested regions and 
dating back to times when wood was used as fuel. 
Most of the modern glass factories are found in north- 
ern and northeastern Bohemia, and this district is also 
the headquarters of the well-known Gablonz (Jablonec) 
ware, made by the workers in their homes. 

The quality of Bohemian glass is famous all over 
the world, and this reputation has been won by hard 
competition in the course of centuries. It isdue tothe 
incomparable quality of the product and to conscien- 
tious and skillful finishing by thoroughly-trained work- 
men. 

During the war all export of Bohemian glass 
stopped, and in the meantime the world market was 
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supplied by our competitors. And yet as soon as war 
was over the demand for Bohemian glass became at 
once insistent; it was plain that the buyers were not 
satisfied with the quality and finish of the products 
which were supplied to the market while our industry 
was out of it. It appears now that not only will 
Bohemian glass be expcrted as before, but that foreign 
markets will take much larger quantities of it. 

The war has not affected the producing capacity of 
the Bobemian glass industry. The country was never 
the scene of war operations, the plants were not dam- 
aged, and, in fact, many manufacturers made use of 
the compulsory suspension of production to enlarge 
and refit their equipment. Several modern plants 
have been built, and there is willingness to invest 
further in this promising industry. 

The world knew all glass exported from the former 
Dual Monarchy as Bohemian glass. This name was 
correctly applied, because practically all the glass 
works of the disrupted empire were located in Bohemian 
lands and belong to-day under the jurisdiction of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. The financial control of the 
factories is divided between Czech and German capital, 
and for some time past much French and English 
money has been invested in this field. All the glass 
works, some of which are combined under the control 
of large stock companies, are strong financially and in 
good shape. The headquarters of the great glass con- 
cerns, some of which were formerly located in Vienna, 
are now all centered in Prague. 

The glass workers are both Czechs and Germans, 
but naturally the Czechs are in a great majority. 
There are German plants employing Czech working- 
men, and vice versa, so that there are really no purely 
German concerns. Most of the works are organized 
under the Central Association of Czechoslovak Indus- 
try and its sections; in all questions of organization, 
economy, commerce and finance they act together and 
work in harmony for the growth of the glass industry. 


The foreign trade policy of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public justly emphasizes the value of glass products for 
the proper balance of foreign trade, and in order to in- 
crease export created export syndicates, supervised by 
governmental authorities. 

Of these syndicates the most important one is the 
Czechoslovak syndicate for tube glass. It has an office 
in Prague (Marianska ul.24) and its head is Dr. Vac- 
lav Horak. This institution controls the Cisposition of 
the finished products of this branch of the industry and 
determines the general policy under which export shall 
take place, so as to benefit not merely the glass indus- 
try, but the economic and financial interests of the 
whole republic. All export of glass of this kind is 
under the control of this syndicate, and foreign dealers 
interested in Bohemian glass will get from its office 
trustworthy information about quality, quantity and 
prices, as well as terms of delivery. The syndicate 
keeps in touch with representatives of foreign govern- 
ments in Prague and with Czechoslovak diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad; it arranges for sample 
exhibits and has on hand photographs of all the glass 
products of the factories of the Republic. 

A similar institution is the Czechoslovak syndicate 
for export of sheet glass, Prague II., Revolucni tr. 2; 
its chairman is Dr. Karel Musil. It controls foreign 
commerce in this branch of the glass industry. There 
is also an office for the control of export in refined 
glass. 

As to glass specialties, there are several subsidiary 
organs, each in control of the trade in its line. There 
is the Glass Ring Section of the Czechoslovak Export 
and Import Commission, directed by Frantisek Lejsek 
in Frydstejn near Mala Skala. The export of Gablonz 
ware is controlled by a commission, the chairman of 
which is Dr. J. Mohal in Semily. The glass pearl 
trade is in charge of Jachym Kostlan in Zasada, and 
the glass button business is looked after by. Ludvik 
Lubas in Zel. Brod. 

The home industry of Turnov and its district, en- 
gaged in the cutting of precious stones (except dia- 
monds), semi-precious stones and glass imitations, is 
organized in the Turnov and District Stone-Cutters’ 
Association, and it exports its ware intoall parts of the 
world. Among the principal exporting firms in this 
line should be named Antonin Parizek, who specializes 
in Bohemian garnets, Frantisek Hermann, Antonin 
Jahn, Josef May and Frantisek Slechta, whose specialty 
is the Strasschaton diamond. All of these are in 
‘‘urnov, Bohemia. 

The Bohemian glass industry is hignly developed 
and can supply any demand that may be put upon it. 
The syndicates and individuals named are officially ac- 
credited by the authorities of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic and will answer any inquiries that may be addressed 
to them in English. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC AGAIN IN STYLE. 


AVE youa pair of old-fashioned vases, resplendent 
with folderols and curly.cues and bright-colored 
posies? A pair, perhaps, which were wedding pres- 
ents forty or fifty years ago, or which grandmother 
had in the front parlor on either side of the case of 
wax flowers? 

If so, bring them out from behind the glasses on 
the top shelf of the pantry, wash off the dust of ages, 
and restore them to the place of glory in the living 
room, for old-fashioned bric-a-brac has completed the 
cycle of time and is back in style again. Womenare 
eagerly ransacking pantry sheives, attics and base- 
ments for the old vases, bits of crockery statuary and 
what-nots which they once relegated to oblivion, as 
simply ‘‘impossible.” 

Vases of all colors and shapes, so long as they 
possess the elusive something which indicates age to 
even the most casual observer are ‘‘in” again. 
Many a family undoubtedly has china jars in the 
house which have been cherished all through the 
period when most people referred to the old-fashioned 
affairs as ‘‘atrocious.”’ 

Bits of statuary which show little girls in red 
petticoats, white waists, yellow hats and green ho- 
isery, carrying blue buckets, posing besides sprays of 
flowers as big as tremselves, or little boys in equally 
brilliant clothing caressing dogs, were favorite 
themes. China baskets of all sizes, filled with vividly- 
colored china fruit, were quite as popular. All 
of these are now quite the proper thing to have 
reposing on the library table or the top of the 
mantel. 

Glass paper-weights as big as apples, or larger, 
in whose crystal depths blossom flowers of a color 
and shape to be found neither on land nor sea, have 
swuvg into popularity along with the other trifles of 
other days. Woren are buying these crystal weights, 
such as their grandfathers used, and presenting them 
to their sons as part of their modern office equip- 
ment. 

Lamps and candlesticks bearing cascades of 
crystal prisms to reflect the light, which would have 
won the hearts of grandmother or great grandmother, 
have returned to win the hearts of their descendants. 

Any bric-a-brac, in fact, wbich can boast an age 
of twenty years or more is now being placed in the 
rays of an imaginary spotlight in the homes where it 
is possessed. It 1s being shifted to the point where 
it commands the attention of those enteriug the room, 
instead of being pushed back where it cannot be seen 
at all. For old-fashioned trifles are new-fashioned 
again, and people are hunting up their discarded 
china. 
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A Simple System of Bookkeeping. 


XPERIENCE has shown that the small business 
man cannot keep a complicated set of books. It 
is, therefore, essential that the required bookkeeping be 
very simple and one that requires the least possible 
amount of writing. Thus the absolute rock bottom 
basis of accounting must be found if he is expected to 
keep books at all. What is considered as the rock bot- 
tom basis is as follows : 


THE CASH BOOK. 


A bound cash book with three columns for debits 
(receipts) and three for credits (payments), for record- 
ing receipts and payments. A book of this nature may 
be obtained from any stationer. The columns should be 
headed as follows : 


Receipt Side (Debits). 


Column 1—Cash sales. 
a 2—Collection of customers’ accounts. 
3—Sundry items. 


sé 


Payments Side (Credits). 


Column 1—General expenses. 
i 2—Merchandise. 
3—Sundry items. 


The headings of these columns may either be writ- 
ten by hand or stamped with rubberstamps. This will 
avoid the expense of a specially ruled and printed cash 
book. 

The first entry in the cash book is the total amount 
of cash on hand—in the drawer or cash register and in 
the bank. It should read as follows: ‘‘Jan. 1st, Bal- 
ance on hand, $ .’ The amount should be en- 
tered in the Sundry Items column. 


RECORDING CASH RECEIPTS. 


In Column 1 enter the total cash sales for each day. 
Each and every cash receipt should be set down and 
totaled at the end of the day, gathered through the best 
means available, preferably by some form of cash reg- 
ister. This affords some protection, also a permanent 
machine slip record, with the machine's accurate addi- 
tion. 

If nosuch register isin use, and the money received 
is placed in a cash drawer, a cash sale slip should be 
made out each time and placed ona fileor spindle. At 
the end of each day the cash sales slips should be added 


a 


and the total ent2red in the Cash Sales column of the 
cash book. 

Column 2 records the cash received from charge 
customers on accouut or in full settlement of charge ac- 
counts. The amounts so received should be entered in 
this column and the customers’ names recorded in the 
space provided tor that purpose. The amount owing 
by a customer is obtained from the combined charge 
sales sheet and ledger account book, as manufactured 
by several sales book companies. 

Column 3, or Sundry Items column, contains all 
cash received other than for cash sales or to apply on 
the accounts of charge customers. Each item should be 
entered separately, showing date, name of person from 
whom received, and a brief description of the item, 

At the end of any day the total of these three col- 
umns will show the total cash receipts of the day, or 
for the month up to the close of that day, after deduct- 
ng the cash balance on hand at the beginning of the 
month. 

RECORDING CASH PAYMENTS. 


On the payments side of the cash book the three 
columns should be treated as follows : 

Column 1 is for General Expenses. Receipts or 
receipted bills should be obtained where practicable to 
do so and kept permanently for allcash paidout. Cash 
paid out for expenses of running the store is kept sep- 
arately from payments for merchandise. 
and 2 this separation is provided for: Column 1 con- 
tains all payments for wages, rent, paper, light, team- 
ing, and every other kind of expense necessary in run- 
ning the business. 

Column 2, Merchandise Purchased, records all cash 
paid out for merchandise purchased, whether paid for 
in cash at once or in payment of an invoice after the 
goods are received. 

Two bill files should be obtained and carefully kept. 
The files may be in any particular form, according to 
the desire of the person keeping the books. The swing 
The files should 


In Columns 1 


post style may be used to advantage. 

be labeled with pen and ink as follows : 

File No. 1—‘*'Expense Bills Unpaid.’’ 
File No. 2—‘‘Merchandise Bills Unpaid.’’ 


Whenever expense bills come in they should be 


immediately filed on the expense file. When merchan- 


dise bills come inthey should be placed on the merchan- 
dise file. 
As soon as a bill is paid and entered in the cash 
k the receipted bill should be removed from the un- 
paid file and filed in an ordinary box file with alpha- 
betical index. ‘These paper box files should be labeled 
with pen and ink on the back as follows : 


“Expense Bills Paid. From (date) 
‘‘Merchandise Bills Paid. From (date) 


» 


to 
to 


»> 


If these paid bills are entered in the cash book at 
once and filed in the ‘‘Paid’’ files the bills remaining on 
the ‘‘Unpaid’’ files will always represent the outstand- 
ing liabilities for expenses and merchandise received, 
not yet paid for. 

In most cases actual invoices are received for all 
purchases made. However, where no invoice is re- 
ceived for a purchase made an invoice should be re- 
quested, ora purchase cash slip may be made out. 
This should contain all the data like a regular invoice, 
and be treated as such. 

Column 3, Sundry Items, on the payment side, 
contains all items other than for expenses or merchan- 
dise purchased. Items in this column are not, as a 
rule, frequent enough to call for special filing cases. 
They usually consist of important transactions, the 
papers for which can be folded to a uniform size, 
bound by a rubber band, and put in a locked drawer or 
safe. Items for this column usually comprise cash 
withdrawals, payment of notes, and all such payments 
as do not belong in the other two columns. 

An account should be opened in the bank, if this 
has not already been done, and all cash that can be 
spared from the register or drawer should be deposited 
daily. No cash should be paid from the cash register 
or drawer except for such items as cannot conveniently 
be paid by check. All the expense and merchandise 
bills should be paid by check, and every item sufficiently 
important to be entered individually in the Sundry 
Items column should be paid by check. 

At the end of the day small pencil footings should 
be made of the six columns in the cash book and entered 
onapad or paper. After balancing his cash two or 
three times according to the following form he will be- 
come familiar with the meaning of the figutes and need 
not write a description of the items on his pencil pad: 


Cash salésvss sere 
Collection of customers’ accounts $ 
Sundry items, including bal. 1st 


of month. csi ere <i ene 
Total receipts=... 1. tae « $ 
General expenseS.........>:.. $ 
Merchandise....... pene Gauss $ 
Sundry items... .-ssee oe $ 


‘Total payments ce ome 
Balance cash on hand.... 


He 
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When this balance is found it should be at once 
compared with the amounts in bank and in the cash 
drawer. The totalshould agree with the amount called - 
for in the foregoing balance. 

At the end of each month the columns should be 
totaled, and the receipts shown in the first two columns 
s carried to the third or Sundry Items column, and that 
totaled again. On the payments side, the first two col- 
umns should be totaled and carried to the Sundry 
Items column, and that column then totaled. The bal- 
ance of cash on hand at the end of the month is then 
entered in the third column, and with the amount al- 
ready there will equal the total onthe receipt side The 
balance on hand at the end of the month is then entered 
as the first item in the Sundry Items column for the be- 
ginning of the next month. 


RECORDING CASH SALES. 


There are several methods of recording cash sales. 
The best way, of course, is the use of a good cash reg- 
ister. By the pressure on one key it is possible to dis- 
tinguish a cash sale recorded in the day’s receipts from 
that of any other cash. 

In the absence of a cash register at least a spindle 
file should be kept, on which a slip of paper is filed for 
each cash sale. It is best to use a detailed cash sales 
slip showing the detailofeach cash sale. This will pre- 
vent errors and omissions. When taking down the 
order of a customer a carbon sales slip should be made. 


RECORDING CHARGE SALES. 


There are a number of forms and methods for 
recording charge sales to customers. Manufacturers of 
sales slips, cash registers and other prepared devices 
have simple forms for this purpose that can be seen at 
their offices. 

One of these plans, the duplicate of the sales slip | 
is filed alphabetically in a cabinet; no further bookkeep- 
ing is involved than bringing over the amount of the 
unpaid balance as each new sale is made to the customer, 
the slips remaining in the alphabetical file until the ac- 
count is settled. 

In another forma sales slip book is used for each 
customer, with his name written on the outside cover. 
When a charge sale is made to him the book is taken 
from the alphabetical shelf and the sale recorded. 
Where this is done the book should not be put back in 
the alphabetical file until the end of the day, when the 
total of the day’s sales is added. 

All that is required to fulfill the common sense of 
simple bookkeeping is that some form of individual rec- 
ord of sales and some form of gathering the total each 
day should be provided; also that each sales slip show 
the number of pieces, packages, etc., of each article 
purchased, the price of each, and the total of all ar- 
ticles, with the name of the customer plainly written 
thereon, 
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GATHERING TOTAL SALES. 

A small blank book should be provided with two 
columns headed: ‘‘Cash Sales’’ and ‘‘Charge Sales.’’ 
At the end of each day, unless the total is obtained by 
machine, each cash sales slip should be entered in the 
cash sales column and footed: the total of the footing 
of the cash sales as shown in this column is the amount 
to enter in the cash book on the receipt side under the 
head of cash sales. 

At the end of the day in this book should be en- 
tered each charge sale under the column Charge Sales, 
and the total amount footed up. This book will show 
the total sales for the day—charge and cash. This 
book should be kept very carefully from day to day, so 
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mixing of the cash received from customers on account 
from cash sales or other sources. 

In the column in the cash book headed *‘Collection 
of Customers’ Accounts’’ each item should record the 
date, nan:e of the customer, whetber in full or on ac- 
count, ‘and the amount. In more elaborate bookkeeping 
systems a regular ledger account would be opened with 
each customer. The customer’s account in the ledger 
would show the regular debits and credits, and from the 
cash book to this ledger account would be posted every 
cash item received. 

But under this simple plan of bookkeeping it is not 
necessary that a regular ledger be kept. It is neces- 


sary that the sales slips showing charge sales be care- 


STREET CROCKERY STORE IN JAPAN. 


that at the end of the month it will show the total 


amount of business done. 


CUSTOMERS’ CHARGE ACCOUNTS. 


By whatever means the charge sales are recorded, 
the customer should be immediately credited with cash 
paid in settlement of his account or on account of his 
unpaid balance. ‘Thecredit to the customer should first 
be made on either acredit slip, as provided by some 
systems, or ona charge slip as a deduction from the 
balance shown thereon. 

During the day these credits should all be entered 
in the cash book, giving thedate and amount. Instead 
of entering the total only, the name of each should be 
recorded as having paid his account. or part of his ac- 


count on that date. This helps to avoid disputes and 


fully filed and retained until the account is settled. 
The copy belonging to the store should be bundled and 
marked on the back: “‘Charge Sales Slips from (date) 

to ,- and then filed away for future refer- 
ence, if necessary. 


WHEN TO BEGIN KEEPING BOOKS. 


Those who have not already a plan of bookkeeping 
similar to the plan described should inform themselves 
of this system and prepare to begin as soon as possible. 
Whenever begun, a careful inventory of stock on hand 
should be taken. No special form of inventory book or 
sheet is required. For a small business a cheap blank 
book may be used. All items of stock should be en- 
tered and the cost price extended and totaled. This 
should be as near a cost basis as possible. 


It is recommended that a recount of stock be taken 
atleast once in six months on the same basis and ac- 
cording to the method adopted in the first count. 


SUMMARY. 


While this system does not provide for prwrating 
within the six months such expenses as are paid only 
once a year, there are many business men who do not 
know enough about accounting to do this at all accu- 
rately. For those who have progressed further in bus- 
iness experience more satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained through the use of a full set of double-entry 
books. This system provides for the following books, 
forms, etc. : 

1. Cash bceok 

2. Sales sheets, with carbon copy, if possible. 

3. Book for charge customers—carbon copy pad 

_ book or ledger. 
. Cash register or till. 
Daily summary of sales—small blank book. 
Files for unpaid bills. 
. Inventory book or sheets. 


When the inventory for the first six months, after 
beginning the system, is taken, we may then close the 
accounts and strike a balance for the six menths in the 
following manner : 


SEMI-ANNUAL PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 
For six months ending 

Inventory at the ee of the six 

months period.. Bier sar er $ 
Purchases of a arenaite Rte fa as 

shown by the second column of the 

CaSh booker hiss cals Cenacad ate mie eee 
Purchases of merchandise unpaid, as 

shown by the unpaid invoice file at 


the end of the period............. $ 
Total ras <a) sicte.t a eae $ 
Less unpaid invoices at beginning of 
six months period .....-+6 aces sees $ 
Total of all merchandise purchased.. $ 


(add) ¢$ 


Total to be accounted for........ 


Less inventory of merchandise on hand 
at end of six months... .....%..... «1.» 


Total cost of merchandise sold during 


(deduct) $ 


Six MONTHS A. ch selec tes tee eae et Meee etats $ 
Total sales during six months, as 
shown by cash column total and 
charge column total in sales sum- 
mary memorandum book..... ...- $ 
NoTE—Subtract total cost merchandise sold from total sales. 
Gross profit for six months..... .+.. $ 
Expenses as shown by first column on 
payment side of the cash book.... $ 
Unpaid expenses as shown by the un- 
paid expense bill file............. $ 
Total. sistaton eee aint $ 
Less unpaid expense bills at beginning 
Of PeTiOd os 5 je aie eps eee lente ne $ 
Total expenses for the six months... $ 
Balance, net profit for the six 
months..,.,.. Te rar OP) $ 
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HECKLING THE BUYER. 


N a well-known store of Pittsburgh, a new buyer 


took charge of the china and glassware department. 
‘stick up 


It was no novelty to this man to have clerks ‘ 
their nose’’ at a new buyer, as he had similar experi- 
ences when he had taken new departments before, and 
knew the feeling of antagonism that prevails for a short 
time after a new man takes the helm. 


The manager of the store had said to him. ‘‘The 


salespeople in this section are a nice lot, hustlers and 


full of business. All have beenhere alongtime. The 
girl, Mary, has been with us since the department 
opened. She has the ability and experience to manage 
the department, but the section is too large fora woman 
to take charge of, andour policy of having men buyers 
prohibits such a move. She may prove rebellious at 
first, but she will come around all right. ’’ 

The first day Mary refused to obey an order, say- 
ing, with a toss of her head, ‘‘I know my business. No 
newcomer can tell me what to do.’’ 

Now this was the buyer’s cue to at once dismiss 
her; but he was a wise man and knew that a good sales- 
person was back of Mary’s temper andspirit. Hecould 
not afford to part with her; neither could he afford to 
have her openly defy his orders. 

That night, after all the salespeople had left for 
home, the buyer called her into his office and asked her 
what salary she was getting and how long had she been 
there. To which Mary replied that she was making 
twenty dollars a week and had been in the employ of 
the concern nine years. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said the buyer, “‘I am either going to 
dismiss you, or I am guing torais2 your salary to thirty 
dollars a week; it depends on yourself which it shall 
be. ‘‘If you decide to go along and not take the bit 
between your teeth, I am going to pay you fifty per 
cent more; if you wish to balk and chafe, dismissal for 
yours. Don’t answer at once, for I will not decide to- 
night one way orthe other. Go home, sleep on my pro- 
posal, come to work to-morrow and show by your deeds 
and actions just what you mean to do.’’ 

Mary left the office deeply puzzled, but next day 
was at her station, and the first to obey every order 
issued by the buyer, who, in rearranging the depart- 
ment, and toissuea good many in the course of the 
day. 

That night she was again called to the buyer’s 
office and told that as she evidently understood and ac- 
cepted the conditions, she could from that date con- 
sider herself his first assistant. 

This incident, true in every particular, happened 
two years ago. ‘To-day the former rebellious sales- 
person is as firm a champion of the buyer asa man 
could have, while he swears by her loyalty and would 
not part with her services. . 
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Recent Research on the Properties 


of the Bone China Body. 


N extremely interesting paper on bone china was 
read by Dr. Mellor at a meeting of the English 
Ceramic Society in Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, 
some time ago, for the following report of which we 
are indebted to the London Pottery Gazette : 

In introducing his subject Dr. Mellor said that of 
all the different kinds of known pottery bodies he be- 
lieved that the so-called bone china body was the most 
remarkable. It would be remembered that bone ash 
was mainly a compound of calcium, phosphorus, and 
oxygen—two solids, one gas. Now, phosphorus was a 
very tricky solid, andin the phosphorus works it was ex- 
tracted from bone ash or related compounds. The com- 
pound might be called calcium phosphate, normal cal- 
cium phosphate or phosphate of lime—it really did not 
matter much. 

In the manufacture of china, from the time the raw 
materials entered the blunger to the time the finished 
ware left the enamel kiln, bone ash was the seat of a 
ntmber of extraordinary, unique chemical changes 
which made the chemistry of the body remarkable, 
subtle and complex. So far as he knew, there was 
nothing to approach it in the whole range of cer- 
amics. 

Still more remarkable was it how manufacturers in- 
stinctively kept clear of many of the incidental dangers, 
and successfully potted so extraordinary a body. He 
knew, and he did not wonder, that many attempts to 
make this body in other countries had met with dis- 
aster. He believed, in fact, that the trials and failures 
ahead of those who were taking up the manufacture of 
hard porcelain would be as nothing compared to what 
would no doubt have followed if they had been hard 
porcelain manufacturers and attempting to make bone 
china, 

After having had the bone china body under obser- 
vation over a dozen years he thought he could safely say 
that Iongton had itself worked out the chemistry of 
what was peculiarly its own body. He would have been 
inclined to shun the ordeal of facing a body of manufac- 
turers on this subject were he not convinced that one 
could get so familiar with a process that a sort of blind- 


ness supervened and prevented one sometimes from see- 
ing the obvious, and whilst the bone china body was, 
of course, very successfully potted long before his 
advent, it was true all the same, that there were many 
peculiarities about it which required a sound knowledge 
of the chemistry of the bone china body in order to re- 
duce losses and maintain a high standard of quality; 
otherwise expressed, ignorance made the pocket light. 

Starting with the slip-house, it was, of course, com- 
mon knowledge that Cornish stone owed its fluxing 
qualities mainly to the felspar which it contained; also 
that in the wet grinding of felspar a slow reaction took 
place between the felsparand the water. This reaction 
was not clearly understood, but, so far as he could see, 
the felspar and water produced, amongst other things, 
china clay and waterglass. This reaction went on 
slowly during the grinding of the felspar, so that clay, 
and possibly silica, deposited as a thin film on the sur- 
face of each grain, whilst the waterglass passed into 
solution. Asaresult, the water in which felspar was 
ground became alkaline, and acquired the viscid ‘‘ropi- 
ness’’ that was characteristic of solutions of water- 
glass. The great tendency of felspar to set during the 
grinding—when the pans were stopped for any length 
of time, for example—was possibly due to the cement- 
ing action of the waterglass. A similar action went on 
with the contained felspar during the grinding of 
Cornish stone, but the action was largely masked by 
the accompanying clay and quartz in the stone. 

The action with felspar was very slow. There was 
also a reaction between water and bone ash which was 
likewise slow, though, he believed, faster than with 
felspar. The harder the calcination of the bone ash the 
slower this action between the waterandthe bone. The 
reaction with bone ash formed soluble acid calcium 
phosphates, or even phosphoric acid itself. Asaresult 
of these changes the body materials required a far 
greater plasticity than they would otherwise possess. 
The plasticity of these materials was largely dependent 
upon their past history. The longer the materials had 
been associated with water during their preparation, 
the more “‘buttery’’ the body in the workshops. 
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Whenever the process of preparing the body was 
speeded up there were complaints in the workshops that 
the body was becoming “‘short.’’ According to the 
older potters, when filterpresses were displacing slip- 
kilns there were various complaints about the ‘‘short- 
ness’’ of the body. One could also see how the body 
worked very badly when the attempt was made to cut 
out the slip-kiln in the preparation of the bone. The 
warmth of the slip-kiln also hastened the action between 
the water and the bone ash. If this explanation were 
the whole of the story, he thought one could see some 
likely ways of eliminating the slip-kiln without inter- 
fering with the subsequent plasticity of the body. 
This, however, was work to be done in the future. 

It was impossible to mature the plasticity of a bone 
china body as with an ordinary clay body, because the 
organic matter, which was not all destroyed in the cal- 
cination of the bone, began to putrefy; the body became 
fetid, and the slip became very “‘blibby,’’ as a result of 
the development of gases during the putrefaction. 
Antiseptics like formaldehyde could, of course, be used 
to prevent putrefaction, but the plasticity of a bone 
china body was so low and so very sensitive to the 
presence of foreign agents that some discrimination in 
such a course of action would be necessary. 

Dealing with the swelling of over-fired bodies, Dr. 
Mellor went on to describe the action that took place 
in the biscuit oven when bone china was nearing its 
finishing temperature. The bone china body contained 
bone ash, clay, quartz andfelspar. The quartzand the 
felspar, together with a little clay, came in with the 
stone. Now, assuming thatthe first ring in one quarter 
of the oven was very slightly over-fired they might 
find that of two bungs of tea plates made in the same 
molds in precisely the same way and fired even in the 
same saggar, the plates in one bung were slightly larger 
than those in the other. Remembering what a tre- 
mendous contraction the bone china body was subject 
to in firing, they would naturally expect the smaller 
plates to be found on the hottest side of the saggar, on 
the principle: the higher the temperature the bigger 
the contraction. This was quite true up to the finish- 
ing temperature, after which just the opposite was 
nearer the truth—the greater the temperature the larger 
the body. He remembered being puzzled with this, 
and he cut two thin slices from a plate from each of the 
two bungs. Magnified photographs of the two were 
shown on the screen. Under a low power magnifica- 
tion the body of the smaller plate looked like an opaque 
glass. The harder fired plate had begun to develop 
little cavities in its interior which caused it to swell. 
From where did the gas come? Obviously from the 
interior of the body. 

Dealing with other examples of over-fired ware, 
the essayist referred to the fact that when over-fired 
pieces were broken open a kind of sulphurous smell was 


to be noticed in their interior. The smell really re- 
called not sulphur, but phosphorus. Whence came this 
phosphorus? The only possible source of this element 
was the bone ash itself. Here, then, was evidence that 
the bone ash commenced to break down at even so 
slight a temperature above what the fireman regarded 
as a good finish. 

If anyone from outside the district were shown a 
china biscuit oven being fired in all its crude and primi- 
tive splendor, and were told that if the fireman went 
20 deg. above his right finishing temperature the ware 
would be spoilt, he would be prone to add at least 100 
per cent for ‘‘poetic licence’’; yet 20 deg. would not be 
far from the truth. 

A visit to the phosphorus works would be instructive 
in this connection. Phosphorus was made by calcining 
what really amounted to a mixture of charcoal, bone 
ash, and quartz. Ifthe charcoal were omitted, a rather 
higher temperature was needed. This point was im- 
portant. In pottery firing the presence of charcoal 
would be equivalent to a reducing atmosphere—too 
little air, too much smoke. The development of the 
gas bubbles in the body during the oven firing of bone 
china indicated the beginning of the very same reaction 
which took place in the retorts during the manufacture 
of phosphorus, the only essential difference being that 
the phosphorus manufacturer fired to a still higher tem- 
perature, and took precautions to prevent the oxidation 
of the phosphorus. 

With regard to the behavior of iron in a bone china 
body, there was not very much more than 1 or 1% per 
cent of iron to contend with, after nornial preparation, 
but that little behaved in a very queer way, since the 
iron, when the phosphorus broke loose from the bone 
ash, seemed to be one of the very first things, along 
with the alumina, which the phosphorus attacked to 
convert into phosphate of iron. Bone ash was mainly 
phosphate of lime, or rather, calc1um phosphate, so that 
the ‘‘phosphate,’’ so to speak, divorced the lime and 
married the iron. 

Phosphate of iron occurred naturally as the mineral 
vivianite. ‘This mineral could be obtained white, but 
it rapidly changed to a bluish-green color on exposure 
to the oxygen of the air, and after some time it became 
covered with a brownish-red crust. Consequently, if 
one found in a bone china body indications of the for- 
mation of greenish-blue, blue, and brown colors, there 
was a probability that the chameleonic iron phosphate 
was making its presence evident. 

It has been shown that the liberation of phosphorus 
from the lime of the bone ash was facilitated by the 
presence of carbon, or of an equivalent reducing at- 
mosphere, and therefore, other things being equal, one 
might expect the divorce of the phosphate from the 
lime and its marriage with the iron to take place in 
those parts of the oven which were least ventilated; 
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for example, around the well hole, or in some quarter 
which had too little air. These were the parts of the 
oven most likely to develop this type of blue china. 


- Blue china could, in fact, be produced quite readily by 


enclosing some charcvual or organic matter in the 
saggar along with the china whilst it was being fired. 
Also by using bone with a relatively small amount of 
carbonaceous matter one could get blue china. All 
these things favored the formation of iron phosphate 
by enabling the transformation to take place more 


_ quickly at a lower temperature than it otherwise would 


do. There were also secondary causes, such as steam 
from damp saggars, etc., which might act in the same 
way as a kind of barrage, preventing the access of air 
to the ware at the right time. 

But the theory of reducing atmosphere offered only 
a partial explanation of the facts; it seemed very plau- 


sible, and yet there were many contradictions. For 


_ example, the very best bone was sometimes rather 


calcined at a rather lower temperature. 


higher in carbon content than the average, for it was 
Yet it was 
used for making the very best china. On the other 
hand, it was easy to show that blue china could be got 
with bone ash practically free from carbon, and fired 


all the time in a highly oxidising atmosphere. 


Here, then, was one of those delightfully common 
predicaments which made the china industry so pecu- 
liarly fascinating. One obstinate little fact would de- 
molish the most plausible theory, and it was no use 
having beautiful theories woven with gossamer threads 
of so fine a texture that they could not bear contact 
with hard material facts. It did not follow that because 


_atheory was but partially successful it was altogether 


wrong; at the same time it did not follow that if it were 


_ not wrong it required to be modified and adjusted so 


that it could be made to include the recalcitrant 
facts. 

At this stage of his paper Dr. Mellor proceeded to 
show in a most interesting manner how the use of 
squared paper and the triangular chart enormously 
facilitated the ready grasping of the three variable 
constituents—bone, stone and clay—in a china body. 
lf the apices of the triangle were allocated respectively 
to stone, bone and clay, then every possible mixture 
with these three bodies could be graphically represented 
by a point cn or inthe triangle. By traveling in the 


_ direction of any one of the apices of the triangle the 


+ 
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proportion of that particular constituent would in- 
crease, andconversely. A triangle of this description 
emphasized immediately how limited was the range of 
the white bodies, and how extraordinary was the 
variety of the tints developed. By changing the pro- 
“portions of the three constituents it was possible to get 
biscuit trials that were white, cream, yellow, brown, 
pink, or green, with all sorts of shades in between. 


Such a chart established the fact that it was possible 


to get the greenish-blue color at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of a china biscuit oven, apart altogether from the 
considerations of atmosphere and carbon. ‘These re- 
sults had also been confirmed by trials with precipita- 
ted calcium phosphate in place of bone. 

The general fact stood out prominently that there 
was a bigger margin of safety with variations in the 
proportion of bone than there was in the proportion of 
either stone or clay, and the greater the distance from 
the stone apex, and the nearer to the clay apex, the 
greater the tendency to produce the blue or brown 
china. There were other minor side issues, but it would 
be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that the greater 
the proportion of clay, or the drier the character of the 
stone, the greater the tendency to form blue china. 
Otherwise expressed, the presence of a high proportion 
of alkalies hindered the transfer of “‘phosphate’’ from 
the bone ash to the iron. The natural inference was 
that to keep as far away from the danger zone as pos- 
sible the bodies should approach closer to the stone 
apex, or a softer stone should be used. But even here 
one could have too much of a good thing, for, by rais- 
ing the stone, one passed from the frying pan into the 
fire, for the bodies would now tend towards blistering, 
bloating, or bending. Whilst still in the vicinity of 
the ideal or perfectly balanced body, to move on the 
one side brought one into the region where the bone 
and the iron were in conflict, whilst to move in the 
other direction brought one into that region where the 
whole structure collapsed owing to the fluxing action 
of the stone. There were troubles to the right, and 
troubles to the left, behind and before. 

This sort of thing caused one to realize how deli- 
cately the ideal china body was balanced over the pit of 
disaster. The balance was, indeed, so very delicate 
that the mere change from a soft to a harder variety 
of stone might give a perfect body a tendency to form 
blue china: or the converse change from a hard to a 
softer variety might make a perfect body liable to 
blister. Again, a mere variation in the proportion of: 
water in the same variety of stone might, and did, 
upset the balance. An encormousamountof blue china 
must have resulted from the mere assumption that the 
stone contained, say, 10 per cent, of water when it 
really contained 20 per cent or more. Similarly, if 
the clay were weighed out drier than usual the same 
result wouldobtain. Butthe variation in the proportion 
of water in bone did not matter quite so much, seeing 
that there was a bigger margin of safety with bone 
than with stone or clay. 

The balance was so exquisitely sensitive that the 
same body might produce ail three varieties : blistered 
The blistered 
body signified too much stone or too soft a stone, and 
the blue china too little or too dry a stone. If the sift- 
ing ark were not large enough to hold all the charge 


ware, blue china, and perfect china. 


from the rough pot, slip was taken off to the filter press 
before the rough pot was emptied; it followed that the 
material easiest blunged in the rough pot would pass 
on first, and that the ware produced from it would 
blister, whilst the clay coming last would produce 
blue ware. When Mr. Rernard Moore read his paper 
in 1905 he estimated that the Longton china manufac- 
turers must have lost 450,000 in twenty-five years 
from faults produced because the ark which followed 
the rough pot was too small to holdall the charge. In 
his (Dr. Mellor’s) opinion this was, if anything, an 
underestimate. ‘The same result was occasioned when 
the filter presses were at work before the blunger was 
emptied. 

The browning of china in the enamel kiln was a very 
interesting phenomenon. The blue china was in such 
a critical condition after passing the glost oven that it 
might oxidize in the enamel kiln and produce brown 
stains. The relationship between blue and brown 
china, and even white china when the white contained 
unoxidized white iron phosphate, had already been 
indicated. Blue phosphate might be regarded as par- 
tially oxidized white phosphate, and brown china as the 
ultimate product of the oxidization. The condition of 
the white iron phosphate in the body might be so sen- 
sitive that it oxidized to the brown form merely by ex- 
posure to the air. Cases had been heard of where ware 
had been returned to the manufacturer owing to its 
discoloration through exposure in the shop window. 
This sort of thing could happen where one got just a 
little over the recognized margin of safety. Manufac- 
turers had argued that it was impossible for bone china 
to discolor in this way, whilst dealers had maintained 
that the ware had not been used in any shape or form. 
With his present knowledge the manufacturer could 
see that the discolored china was the natural condition 
of an unstable body produced with too little stone, or 
with too dry astone. It might be years before the 
browning became apparent, but when the iron phos- 
phate was in the sensitive condition, ready for oxida- 
tion, the air would ultimately penetrate into the body, 
and oxidize the white or blue phosphate to the brown 
form. Further, brown ware was very liable to spit in 
the enamel kiln. The spits were particularly prolific 
where the brown occurred, but not soin the blue parts. 
Spitting was rather more subtle and complicated, and 
could not be entered into fully just here, but he thought 
the situation in regard to the fault of spitting was now 
fairly clear and understood. 

In the concluding stages of his paper Dr. Mellor 
touched upon the faults of crazing and blistering. He 
said attention might be directed to the crazing of the 
glaze in the region virtually coincident with that in 
which the blue china developed, which further illus- 
trated the statement that the region for a satisfactory 
body was very restricted, being bounded on the one side 
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by the zone of crazing, and on the other by a zone of 
blistering or bending. 

In regard to the blistering, obviously a vapor or 
gas was being developed in the interior of the body, 
and the vitrification of the body hindered the egress 
of the yas, so that the gas was developed faster than 
it could escape, and bubbles were blown within the 
body. The body was, of course quite soft in the bis- 
cuit oven, and even fairly soft in the glost oven. A 
dish was produced showing very large blisters or 
tumors. This particular dish, before being glazed, 
had lain about for some years, and had slowly absorbed 
moisture from the air. The body was so vitreous that 
the moisture could penetrate in the interior only with 
extreme slowness. Between 1 and 2 per cent was 
absorbed in approximately two years. When the ware 
was glazed and subsequently fired in the glost oven, 
the moisture which had taken months tcenter the body 
vaporized to steam, and could not escape in a few 
hours. Aninternal pressure was set up, and, naturally, 
something had to give way. Sometiines the body frac- 
tured, but in the case of this particular dish the body 
was soft enough to enable the compressed steam to 
commence blowing bubbles. 

It might be retorted that the decomposition of the 
phosphate, as the proportion of stone increased, made 
it appear as if the stone favored the decomposition of 
the bone ash. He believed there were two distinct 
actions. The alkalies first got to work vitrifying the 
body, as already described, but the free quartzin stone 
at the higher temperature acted as an acid and decom- 
There was plenty of evidence of 
the marked action of free silica on phosphates when 
the temperature of the biscuit oven began to get high— 
for instance, “‘ruckling’’ and the ‘‘greasiness’’ of 
bodies in contact with bedding flint, etc. There was, 
however, room for differences of opinion in the inter- 
pretation of the facts available as to the way in which 
the stone andclay reacted with the bone. As soon 
as one was satisfied that differences of opinion were 
real it was time to stop arguing, and return to the 
work-bench for more information. 

In conclusion, Dr. Mellor said that the cause and 
cure of blue china, and of brown and blistered ware, 
and of several attendant evils, such as crazing, spit- 
ting, and the like, were now so clearly demonstrated 
that it would seem to be culpable negligence when the 
faults appeared. Sad experience, however, had taught 
them that they could expect the biggest falls when they 
were more elated. They always had the uncomfortable 
feeling that, after all, something had been overlooked. 
Obviously, therefore, the right course was to take all 
the precautions which, to the best of their knowledge, 
ought to be taken, and then, with a certain celebrated 
potter of the sixteenth century, trust that all would be 
well. 
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How to Distinguish 


Waterford and Cork Glass. 


HEN one speaks of old Irish glass it is generally 

understood that the glass made at Waterford or 
at Cork is meant. Glass, it is true, was made also at 
Dublin, Belfast, and Londonderry, but the exceptional 
quality of the gass produced at Waterford and Cork has 
focussed the attention of the outside world upon those 
two places as par excellence the source of the best old 
Irish glassware. 

From the collector’s point of view, Cork glass is the 
more precious for the reason that there is less of it than 
there is of Waterford, and hence “finds” occur less fre- 
quently, writes Roger Caye in “Arts and Decorations.” 
The comparative rarity of Cork glass is due to the fact 
that the Cork factories were in operation for a shorter 
time than were the Waterford factories. As to design, 
texture and execution, although there are marked dif- 
ferences, there is not much room for choice in point of 
excellence. 

The qualities for which both Waterford and Cork 
glass are so highly esteemed by connoisseurs and glass 
lovers are (1) the color and texture of the metal ; (2) the 
design, which includes both the contour and the pattern 
of the cutting; and (3) the execution displayed by the 
cunning craftsmen employed. 

- Both Waterford and Cork glass belong in the category 
of “flint” glass, that is to say, glass in which one of the 
alkaline bases is lead, as distinguished from glass in which 
one of the alkaline bases is lime, a combination occurring 
in “bottle,” “green,” or “crown” glass of various grades. 

Glass is the result of a fusion of which the main com- 
ponents are silica (usually sand) and at least two alka- 
line bases, one of them being some form of either soda or 
potash, and the other either lime or else an oxide of lead. 
The “flint” glass, or glass with a lead base, is both more 
lustrous and softer than glass with a lime base, and hence 
lends itself more kindly to the decorative processes of 
cutting and engraving. 

The true Waterford glass is characterized by a peculiar 
bluish green tinge in the metal, which is readily percepti- 
ble to the practiced eye if the piece be held in a proper 
light. This pale tinge, however, is not noticeable unless 


the glass be placed where the light falls through it, when 
the bluish tone at once becomes discernible. 
This subtle trace of color constitutes one of the 


chief of Waterford, and once thoroughly 


green 


charms 
learned can scarcely be mistaken thereafter for any- 


thing else. Whether this chance coloration, which 
nevertheless is singularly uniform, be due to the 
proportion or quantity of lead in the mixture 


prepared for fusion, or whether, as some aver, it be at- 
tributable to the peculiar properties of the local flint em- 
ployed, seems to be an open question. 

Cork glass, in distinction from the Waterford, is 
marked by a very pale yellowish or amber tinge in the 
body of the metal. It is possible that this hue may be 
owing to a slight infusion of iron in the mixture or in 
one of the ingredients that entered into the fusion. What- 
ever the secret, modern glass workers, notwithstanding 
their skill, seem never to have succeeded in reproducing 
exactly these tints severally characteristic of Waterford 
and Cork glass, tints that the glass expert still finds un- 
mistakable and which impart that perfection of color that 
has always made both sorts treméndously popular. 

Apart from the strongly characteristic difference in 
color between Waterford and Cork glass, another point 
of distinction is the difference in weight and bulk of 
body. Waterford glass is heavy and unusually thick of 
body to allow of the deep and profuse cutting with which 
it was so often embellished. Cork glass, on the other 
hand, is ordinarily much lighter and of thinner fabric, 
and the cutting is noticeably shallower than that of the 
average Waterford glass. It has been said, not inappro- 
priately, that “weighty substance and wealth of orna- 
ment” were characteristic of Waterford, while, by con- 
trast, we may say that light substance and shallow cut- 
ting were characteristic of Cork. 

In the Waterford glass the “hob-nail,” “diamond,” 
“strawberry” and facet cuttings were the embellishment 
Besides these we have 
step cutting, fluting, herring-bone cutting, se2!'oping, and 
several other patterns that made their appearance with 
less frequency. Eighteenth-century Irish glass someti:nes 


devices most commonly used. 


had gilt ornamentation in addition to the cutting. The 
giding was done at the time of manufacture and the gold 
was burnt in by the agency of borax. Where the gold 
has worn off, its former presence may be detected by a 
slight roughness. 

The lure of Waterford and Cork glass needs to be dwelt 
upon to fire the imagination and whet the enthusiasm of 
the collector or of the glass lover, if he be blessed with 
any glass sense at all. The finding and posssssion of the 
old pieces will prove a sufficient reward for any amount 
of diligent search and painstaking inquiry. But, quite 
apart from the peculiar satisfaction derived therefrom 
by the collector, the careful scrutiny and study of old 
Waterford and Cork glass have a definite constructive 
value for glass makers and glass buyers of the present 
day. 

There is an almost unlimited store of inspiration to be 
found in an intimate acquaintance with all the divers 
shapes, the types of ornamentation employed, and the 
rare technique with which they were executed. And the 
inspiration thus gained should be applied not only to re- 
production but also to legitimate adaptation. The eight- 
eenth century, as previously noted, was the golden age 
of cut glass and a more conscientious carrying out of its 
principles would go far to rehabilitate cut glass in the 
favor from which it fell in the nineteenth century, thanks 
to the atrocities then perpetrated. And in making both 
reproductions and adaptations, it is to be devoutly wished 
that the artisans might display like powers of observa- 
tion with the makers of “fakes.” 


JIM THACKERY’S TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


OST merchants, in opening a store, hunt for a 

suitably prosperous community in which to locate 

it. But Jim Thackery opened his on a prairie and per- 

mitted a town to ‘‘coagulate’’ around it. Jim Thack- 

ery’s store was opened in Cleveland, Okla., when 
Cleveland consisted solely of his store. 

Thackery is now worth half a milllon, but even in 
the days when his family were the entire community 
he did a fair trade. 

There was a population in Cleveland, even if there 
wasn’t a community, but it was an awfully transient 
population. New York has quite a reputation for a 
transient population, but it never can hold a candle to 
Jim Thackery’s locality in the old days of transient- 
ness. The population was transient at that spot be- 
cause it was always traveling from Kansas City to 
Texas, or from Texas to Kansas City. It paused at 
what is now Cleveland only to take a deep breath be- 
fore fording the Arkansas river or to do alittle trading 
in Jim’s store. 

His inventory showed such items as groceries, 
clothing, guns and ammunition, tobacco, pipes and 
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blankets. The store was just a one-room log hut built 
between the river and the higher hills far enough up 
so that the annual floods would not water his stock nor 
bring too many floating assets into his business. ~ 

His customers were Indians and others, but prin- 
cipally Indians. The classification ‘‘others’’ included 
cattle drovers, freighters and trappers. For quite a 
while Jim was unpopular with the white population of 
that general section of the map. They thought he was 
too ‘‘highfalutin’’ with his ‘‘grand business ideas.’’ 
But gradually that attitude wore itself out. 

Jim Thackery didn’t know much about the ‘‘science 
of merchandising’’ when he opened his log hut to the 
Indian trade, but he had a pretty firm grasp on certain 
fundamental business principles. He calls them his 
“‘Ten Commandments of Business,’’ and sets them 
forth in this manner: 

First. Vhou shalt not wait for something to turn 
up, but thou shalt pull off thy coat and goto work, that 
thou mayst prosper in thy affairs and make the word 
“‘failure’’ spell ‘‘success.’’ 

Second. Thou shalt not be content to goabout thy 
business looking like a bum, for thou shouldst know 
that thy personal appearance is better than a letter of 
recommendation. 

Third. Thou shalt not try to make excuses, nor 
shalt thou say to those who chide thee: ‘‘I didn’t 
think.’’ 

Fourth. Thou shalt not wait to be told what thou 
shalt do, nor in what manner thou shalt do it, for thus 
may thy days be long in the job which fortune hath 
given thee. 

Fifth. Thou shalt not fail to maintain thine own 
integrity, nor shalt thou be guilty of anything that will 
lessen thy good respect for thyself. 

Sixth. Thou shalt not covet the other fellow’s job, 
nor his salary, nor the position that he hath gained by 
his own hard labor. 

Seventh. Thou shalt not fail to live within thy in- 
come, nor shalt thou contract any debts when thou 
canst not see thy way clear to pay them. 

Eighth. Thou shalt not be afraid to blow thine 
own horn, for he who faileth to blow his own horn at 
the proper occasion findeth nobody standing ready to 
blow it for him. 

Ninth. Thou shalt not hesitate to say ‘‘no’’ when 
thou meanest ‘‘no,’’ nor shalt thou fai] to remember that 
there are times when it is unsafe to bind thyself to hasty 
judgment. 

Tenth. Thou shalt give every man a square deal. 
This is the last and great commandment, and there is 
none other like unto it. Upon this commandment 
hang all the law and the profits of the business world. 


ET your happiness out of your work, or you will 
never know what real happiness is. 
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Waterford Cut Glass, 


This chandelier, which is made up of a thousand pieces, 
was recently purchased by the Corporation of Waterford, 
Jreland, to hang in the Municipal Building, 
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EARLY forty thousand people are busy operating 
the one thousand and thirty-eight stores that F. W. 


Woolworth gathered into one great company. Last year 
these same stores made 824,428,840 sales and the total 
sales amounted to $107,175,000. Great factories are busy 
supplying these stores with millions of articles, and this 
industrial activity gives employment to other thousands 
of workers. 

In these days of soaring values how can the five-and- 
ten-cent store exist. What is the secret that preserves the 

success of a commercial scheme that has survived all the 
~ economic storms.since 1879? If the ten-cent store had be- 
come a twenty-cent store we might understand; we have 
become accustomed to such changes. However, that is 
not the case; so let us take the facts as they lie before us. 

There are two kinds of merchandising plans, writes 
Floyd W. Parsons in the Saturday Evening Post. The 
first is founded on the idea that it is best to sell fewer 
goods, but at a high price. The other scheme is based on 
the belief that greater success comes from selling large 
quantities of commodities with only a small profit on each 
article. The ten-cent store is the chief exponent of the 
latter idea in America. All of its success depends on the 
skillful execution of high buying orders. Purchases for 
the stores must be in such volume that manufacturers can 
afford to sell their products to them at a heretofore un- 
heard-of figure. 

Many people hold the belief that the ten-cent stores pro- 
cure their goods from their own factories. This is not 
true; the company here referred to, which operates more 
than a thousand such stores, does not own a single manu- 
facturing plant. It does possess unparalleled buying 
power and this affords multiplied efficiency. As prices of 
materials have advanced, so have the sales. Eight years 
ago the annual sales were fifty million dollars; now they 
are more than double that amount. 

Working independently, the ten-cent stores would have 
failed in recent years. Under one directing management 
they have grown in size and profit, and the controlling 
interests are fast working toward a realization of their 
aim, which is to have a store in every town of any size in 
the United States and Canada. Right here it might be 
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well to state that the ten-cent stores charge a slightly 
higher price in the West and in Canada. 

The reader may gain a better conception of what it 
means to buy for a thousand such establishments if a few 
special cases are recited. Take for instance, candy. 
Everyone knows what a prejudice there is against the 
cheap grades of candy. The ten-cent stores went after 
this business on a big scale. They claim boldly that their 
candy is one hundred per cent pure; that it contains no 
poisonous coloring matter or inferior ingredients, and 
they challenge investigation. How can it be done? Per- 
haps the answer is that these stores last year sold 90,- 
000,000 pounds of candy—enough to fill a train of freight 
cars that would extend nearly two-thirds of the distance 
from Washington to Baltimore. 

The buyers for the company make it their business to 
show skeptical manufacturers how a new plan for in- 
creased production can be worked out and how great are 
the possibilities. Sometimes they outline a scheme for 
plant enlargement or detail a method that will effect great 
savings in the cost of production. One of the buyers was 
attracted by a finger ring that was being retailed at fifty 
cents. The manufacturer laughed when approached and 
said it was absurd that anyone should believe it possible 
that he could make this ring to sell for ten cents. He was 
doing very well with the article and was quite satisfied 
with his sales of four hundred and fifty dozen that year. 
However, the buyer kept at it and convinced the manu- 
facturer that the plan was feasible. As a result the ten- 
cent stores during the following year sold 720,000 of these 
same rings. 

Think what it means to a manufacturer when a buyer 
comes to him and says, “I will agree to take nine million 
yards of your curtain material each year.”’ Or let us take 
the case of glassware. Imagine what it means to the 
factory owner to know that the ten-cent stores afford him 
an annual market for 350,000 barrels of such glassware. 
Of course he can sell it cheap, for production costs always 
go down as output goes up—if a management is efficient 

In one year the ten-cent people sold enough enamelware 
to load a freight train seven and a half miles long; they 
disposed of 54,000,000 handkerchiefs last year, and this 


was accomplished at a time when raw materials of the 
kind were scarcer than ever in history. Before the war 
the company brought twelve and a half per cent of its 
merchandise abroad; to-day it buys nearly all of it here 
in the United States. Celluloid dolls, Christmas-tree or- 
naments and many similar products came from overseas; 
now they are made in America. Prosperous communities 
are growing up where these new industries are estab- 
lished. 

One thing that is unique about the ten-cent store is its 
high degree of individuality, notwithstanding its central 
control. Each shop is made to conform as much as pos- 
sible to the life and needs of the community where it is 
located. People in the South, the West and the North do 
not all want exactly the same things. Each store manager 
hires his clerks and assistants in the city where the busi- 
ness is located. 

The big company that practically dominates this method 
of merchandising has its main officts in New York, where 
the overhead staff of executives hold forth. The general 
business is operated, however, by dividing the country 
into eleven districts, each controlled by an administrative 
officer known as a district manager. The largest district 
includes one hundred and twenty-eight stores; the small- 
est one has fifty. Some of the stores are in the most fash- 
ionable shopping centers, where one would imagine there 
would be only a limited demand for articles so cheap in 
price. But strange as it may seem, one of the largest and 
most successful of these stores is situated on one of the 
busiest corners of New York’s most fashionable street— 
the famous Fifth Avenue. On the day this store opened 
for business more than forty-five thousand customers en- 
tered its doors. 

Though the big thing in this business is the original idea 
that grew in the brain of the plucky farmer boy, who 
started as a clerk without even a wage to pay for his serv- 
ices, still it is true that it requires more than a single prac- 
tical notion to build a profitable commercial institution of 
national scope. Back of it all there must be an organiza- 
tion based on principles of justice, or the grand idea could 
not be put into effect. 

The virtues of the big concern operating more than a 
First, there is the 
rule that the company shall never go outside its organiza- 
tion for a man to manage a store or to take a higher posi- 
tion. All of the officers began at the bottom. For every 
job there is an understudy. Second, there is the profit- 
sharing plan, whereby every man in the business receives 
his compensation on a basis of department earnings. The 
regional officers are rewarded in proportional earnings. 
The regional officers are rewarded in proportion to the 
returns in each one’s particular district, and the higher 
executives have their compensation based on the com- 
pany’s total earnings. No single stockholder controls as 
much as twenty-five per cent of the capital. Every sales- 


thousand stores are easy to discover. 
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girl or other minor employee receives a cash bonus after 
one year’s service. This is increased by the same amount 
each year for five years. 

Such is the story of the ten-cent store. 


PROTECTING EXPORTERS. 


PLAN put into operation some time ago by the 
‘ National Association of Credit Men to safeguard 
its members against professional commercial swindlers 
abroad seeking goods for which they do not intend to 
pay has met with remarkable success, according to J. — 
H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of the organization. 
Recently the Foreign Credit Exchange Bureau exposed © 
one man, rated as being worth $25,000,000, who is 
alleged to have amassed his fortune by defrauding 
American exporters. 

Under the plan, exporter members of the associa- 
tion put at the disposal of other members the sum of 
their experiences in dealing with foreign firms or in- . 
dividuals. Forms, called inquiry tickets, are filled out, 
giving a history of the business dealings, and these are © 
sent to the bureau. Twice a week the bureau sends F 
out an office inquiry sheet of foreign firms concerning 
which members have asked information. 

““The advice given and the data furnished enable | 
exporters to eliminate the undesirable buyer, and to 
keep their files up to date,’’ Mr. Tregoe said. ‘The 
bureau does not attempt to form decisions for those 
seeking information, but simply puts at their disposal 
all available data.’’ 

Mr. T'regoe said members of the association are 
asked to treat all information as confiidential, and to 
make full replies to inquiries. ‘ 
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Some New 


Appliances in 
Potting. 


T a recent meeting of the English Ceramic Society, 
held at Stoke-on-Trent, A. S. W. Odelberg, of the 
Gustafsberg Pottery, Sweden, described certain new 
installations which had been ventured upon by the con- 
cern. The first of these to be mentioned wan an elec- 
tric railway, or transporter, in order to facilitate the 
removal of the ware from the biscuit oven to the biscuit 
warehouse, as well as subsequently conveying the glost 
ware from the glost oven to the sorting bouse, and ulti- 
mately to the finished warehouse, For many years 
past, he said, there had always been difficulties in re- 
cruiting labor for the ovens, and especially since these 
had grown to the great size now in vogue. To substi- 
tute some of the manual power had always been their 
great aim. Several projects were discussed, and finally 
they came tothe decision to build a kind of electric 
railway, or, rather, carrier system. 


AN ELECTRIC CARRIER. 


Especially in the drawing of ovens this new arrange- 
ment has effected quite a revolution. The saggars 
filled with fired ware ‘‘wandered’’ quite independently 
of supervision from the oven to the warehouse, where 
they were emptied whilst in mction by the sorter, with- 
out the necessity of removing the saggar from the car- 
rier. Thesaggars, whenempty, returned to the placing 
room near the oven, where they were taken from the 
carriers at the most convenient spot. Under this ar- 
rangement the goods were handled once only from the 
oven to the warehouse, and the manual lifting of goods 
and saggars was largely eliminated. 

This arrangement was installed, in the first place, 
for the biscuit ovens only, but the result was so good 
that it was extended to the glost ovens, and a third 
unit was again arranged for, enabling the goods to be 
mechanically transported from the glost warehouse 
through the various other warehouses to the packing 
shed. The economy that had been realized by this new 
haulage arrangement could be gauged when it was 
mentioned that the work was now performed with fifty 


per cent less manual labor, with a saving of two 
hours’ time, and with an appreciable reduction in the 
quantity of ware broken. 

Mr. Odelberg went on to refer to certain ways in 
which, at the Gustafsberg Pottery, the testing for de- 
gree of fineness of ground pottery materials had been 
simplified by the construction of an apparatus of their 
own, much less complicated in its character than the 
Schone Elutriator. The description of this modified 
apparatus was naturally of a technical character, 
likely to be of particular interest to pottery chemists, 
who will no doubt look forward to its complete publica- 
tion later on in the Society’s ‘‘Transactions.’’ 


JOLLY FOR MAKING SQUARE DISHES. 


The next point dealt with by the lecturer was the 
installation recently of a special “‘jolly’’ for the mak- 
ing of square dishes. He was aware, he said, that 
methods had previously been resorted to with a view 
to accomplishing the manufacture of square dishes by 
means of a jolly, but so far as his knowledge extended 
these methods had been accompanied by the disad- 
vantage of being dependent upon a moving jolly, 
which, besides entailing other defects, proved very 
tiresome to the operator. ‘The disadvantage referred 
to was solved in the first instance by a kind of com- 
promise—i.e., keeping the jolly rigid, but allowing the 
profile to move. On the jigger head of an ordinary 
oval dish machine was a groove, in which the heel of the 
profile fitted. A lever freed the profile, so that it could 
slide in the groove of the jolly arm, a powerful spring 
keeping it in its proper position so that it followed the 
groove in the head, which ran parallel to the shape of 
the dish. 

Seeing that this arrangement was only acomprom- 
ise, they did not remain content with it, and after nu- 
merous experiments they hit upon the right idea, viz., 
a perfectly rigid jolly with all the necessary movement 
in the jigger head. All the mechanical details in the 
construction of this new jolly, as wellas the movements 
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which it described, were elucidated by the lecturer, 
who remarked that experience had shown that a man 
with this machine would make as many articles as with 
the ordinary oval jigger and jolly, including both flat 
and hollowware. 


IMPROVED PLATE-MAKING MACHINERY. 


Under the heading of plate-making machinery, Mr. 
Odelberg mentioned that the most modern machines 
were being constructed with cast-iron frames, accord- 
ing to the latest English pattern, so as to secure as 
much rigidity as possible. The jolly was provided with 
loose profiles, adjustable in the usual manner by means 
of anut. The batting machine had a separate frame, 
so as to prevent any jarring in the platemaking 
machine. It was semi-automatic, and the moment the 
profile was pressed down the jigger head began to re- 
volve, this being stopped by a powerful brake when the 
profile was again raised. They had found in practice 
that this system was better than the automatic system, 
which was liable to get out of order and produce uneven 
bats. The platemaker turned out about 1,300 plates 
per day of eight and a half hours. 


MAKING INSULATORS. 


The making of insulators by jigger and jolly in- 
stead of by a ‘‘monkey’’ was explained by the lecturer, 
as well as the grooving of the insulators, which was 
now accomplished, he said, by a felt wheel acting like 
a circular saw, and running at about 4,000 revolutions 
per minute. This was partially enclosed ina casing 
connected with a fan. The insulator groove was made 
by this means in a few seconds, much labor being ob- 
viated. 

CUP AND MUG HANDLES. 

The formation of cup and mug handles in steel 
dies, heated internally by an electrical resistance, was 
referred to. It was stated. that until 1914 platinum 
wire was used for this purpose, but since then ni- 
chrome wire had been substituted, which proved to last 
longer and was only a fraction of the cost of the plati- 
num wire. This electrical method of handle-making, 
which the lecturer Cescribed fully, was much quicker 
and cheaper than the old method of pressing in plaster 
molds. 


THE “‘MONO’’ APPARATUS IN FIRING. 


In connection with the firing of both boilers and 
ovens, the introduction of the ‘‘Mono’’ apparatus was 
said to have been accompaned by marked advantages. 
The function of this apparatus was to automatically 
analyze and indicate on a chart the amount of carbon- 
dioxide in the gases after these had left the boilers and 
ovens. The apparatus had proved of great assistance 
in securing the economical stoking of the boilers, and 
was also an excellent control in the prevention of 
smoked ware in the biscut ovens, enabling one to 
secure an oxidising flame in the most economical 


manner. An automatic draught gauge had also proved 
extremely useful in indicating on a sheet of paper the 
intensity of the draught. The apparatus was locked, 
and could not be tampered with; therefore it gave a 
reliable indication of the draught during the whole 
course ofthe firing. Inthecase of down-draught ovens 
the value of such an apparatus was inestimable. 


THREE-COLOR PRINTING MACHINE. 


A description by the lecturer of a three-color print- 
ing machine, samples of the work of wnich were sub- 
mitted, was listened to with keen attention. Mr. Odel- 
berg said that this machine, introduced in 1911, was 
a roller printer, fitted with three rollers of exactly the 
same diameter. The length of the printing paper be- 


‘tween each pair of rollers corresponded with the cir- 


cumference of the rollers, each of which could be 
turned and adjusted on its shaft by loosening a nut at 
the conical end of the shaft where the cog-wheel 
driving the roller was fixed. By this arrangement a 
very sharp adjustment was possible. As was always 
the case, a trifle of one color was mixed with the one 
following, but this was to some extent avoided by 
making the first and second colorings as local as the 
pattern would allow, and leaving the tracing and the 
greater part of the colorlng until the final color was 
applied by the last roller. Generally speaking, they 
had found that it was best to begin with a yellow, 
the second being pink, and the last blue, Canton or 
dark green, which colors were not damaged by an un- 
avoidable admixture of yellow or pink. 


FUEL ECONOMIES. — 


The lecturer described many ways in which econo- 
mies in fuel had had to be resorted to at the Gustafs- 
berg factory during the war period, owing to the 
scarcity and the high price of fuel. Experiments, 
which he described, had led to the conservation of a 
good deal of heat in the cooling of the ovens, and by 
means of flues and fans it had been found possible to 
convey a good deal of this otherwise waste heat to 
points where it could be put to good use. A drying 
mangle was referred to which had previously con- 
sumed about fifteen per cent of the steam generated by 
tbe boilers. From a cooling oven it had been found 
possible, by means of flue and fan, to maintain for 
several days a steady current of air of about 300 deg. 
C., which flowed through the drying mangle and pro- 
vided quite an efficient substitute for the steam. ‘The 
warming of rooms by means of the waste heat from 
cooling ovens had also been successfully tackled. 


PREMIUMS TO WORKERS. 


A premium system of paying wages had been 
adopted with a view to securing the greatest output 
from the factory plant. Almost throughout the whole 
of theworks a premium was offered for increased produc- 
tion, the system chosen being as follows, taking the plate- 
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maker as an example: It was known from statistics 
what the average daily output of the platemaker was. 
On seventy-five percent of his output normal rates 
were paid, and on the remaining twenty-five per cent 
he was paid half as much again. Should that be ex- 
ceeded, double rates were paid on the surplus. Ex- 
perience had proved that this system paid both patties. 
On the one hand it enabled the factory to make the 
fullest use of its plant, whilst, on the other, it tended 
to produce contented and efficient workmen. 


WOOD PULP FOR PACKING. 


Numerous photographs of different workshops and 
processes at the Gustafsberg factory was thrown upon 
the screen. 
for the making of wood wool for packing. During the 
war the Swedish Government forbade the use of straw, 
which was wanted for the animals, and was not per- 
mitted for any other purpose. The factory therefore 
installed a suitable machine for cutting up wood into 
wood pulp, which enabled the packing department to 
keep going. 

It was interesting to hear that as they were unable 
to get supplies of coal during the war they found it 
necessary to cut up and use the pit props which the 
miners were wanting in England. With wet wood, 


Amongst these was a view of a machine 
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mixed with a little coal dust, however, they were able 
to ‘‘carry on.’’ 


A BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 


Mr. Odelberg’s lecture was brought toa conclusion 
by a stirring peroration which referred to mechanical 
progress as a wonderful lever in lifting humanity to a 
higher level. 
turer thought, in course of time, bring forth sufficient 
material wealth to be within the reach of everyone, 
and so stamp out poverty, so that ali might benefit. 
Five years of war had, of course, had an opposite effect 
to this, seeing that three quarters of the world had 
been trying to spoil what generations had built up. 
But he was sure his dream would still come true, and 
that the time would come when this ultimate benefit 
would be reached. With the help of science, also, 
which in every way possible stimulated production, he 
believed that in spite of the necessary aftermath of the 
great struggle we should soon recover lost ground, and 
he was old-fashioned enough to believe that even in 
these times of Armageddon and anarchy the words of 
the Old Book had not lost their significance: ‘‘To 
every artificer and workmaster (which also included the 
potter) they will maintain the fabric of the world, and 
in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.’’ 
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Mechanical efficiency would, the lec- 


The Efficient Business Woman. 


N a speech before a gathering of Detroit business men 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell said: It is a fine 
word. You know what it means—doing a thing in a com- 
petent, clean, best fashion; doing things with the least 


“Efficiency ! 


expenditure of force and brain; doing them without fuss ; 
making a thing do the work it is intended to do.” 

It seems to me that now and then we need to be re- 
minded that our success in life will largely be determined 
by the net result of our efficiency, writes Mary Caldwell 
Hamilton in the Evening Sun. Thousands of uneducated, 
unthinking women workers in office and factory are 
blindly groping their way, hoping against hope; others 
are trusting to luck to hide their ignorance; still others 
are trying to bluff their way into success. The percentage 
of those really preparing for an efficient life is amazingly 
small. And this, notwithstanding the fact that more and 
more men and women are coming to be judged by the ex- 
cellence of what they produce. Business is fast reaching 
the point where it demands that the value of Mary 


Smith’s services shall be as accurately estimated as the 
value of the typewriter she manipulates; should Mary 
Smith happen to be a bookkeeper, what she knows about 
the best way to get at all the facts and figures of her em- 
ployer’s business will likewise be the true measure of her 
value to him. 

It matters not where her work takes her, whether into 
office or shop, unless she is daily growing, changing, pro- 
gressing, she can never hope to get far in her business 
career. The girl who stops thinking has stopped growing, 
and the girl who does not think is drifting always toward 
the rocks. 

Let the girl who is anxious to raise the standard of her 
personal ‘efficiency write down on one side of a sheet a 
list of the things that have interfered with her business 
growth, and on the other side the things which have 
helped to enlarge her usefulness and increase her effi- 
ciency. Suppose she asks herseif questions similar to 
these: 


Do I make it a daily rule to get to my work on time? 

Do I keep my desk neat and orderly? 

Am I loyal to my employer’s interests ? 

Have I sufficient grit and endurance to overcome the 
disappointments and discouragements that are a part of 
all business life? 

What does my position require in the way of education, 
in concentration, in initiative and in personal sacrifice? 

What am I doing to improve my mind? 

Am I making any special effort to become of more 
value to my employer? 

Am I doing my very best at all times? 

Let a girl answer these and similar questions just as 
though she never expected any one but herself ever to 
see that paper. Then let her tuck the sheet away for say 
a week or a month. At the end of that time let her take 
it out, read it over carefully and see how many improve- 
ments she can truthfully note. If she has been in real 
earnest in making this self-examination the results will 
certainly hold many surprises for her. It is an excellent 
way of getting at one’s real worth. 

Such a method, however, will always be obnoxious to 
the shirker, who doesn’t want to show herself how little 
she does. Likewise the girl with a pull—and every con- 
cern usually has one or two—will scorn the idea because 
her record of promotion is not based on efficiency. 

On the other hand, the girl who tries to do the square 
thing by her employr; who is loyal to his interests ; who 
is not afraid to look all of the facts relating to her busi- 
ness life straight in the face, will welcome any oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining her true value and of getting a 
clearer vision of the part she is best fitted to take. 

Remember that the great fight. for efficiency is a fight 
of individual against individual imperfection and be satis- 
fied with nothing short of your best. Until a girl has done 
the best of which she is capable she will derive little satis- 
faction from her work. There is something inside of 
each one of us which stands for honesty, loyalty, our best 
in everything. Until that “something” puts its stamp of 
approval on our day’s work and is able to write: “Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” we shall not get far on 
the road toward an efficient life. 


TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA. 


“ST TPON the increase of our foreign trade rests in 


large measure the future prosperity of this 
mighty republic’? Representative Champ Clark of 
Missouri toid the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at their annual convention in New Orleans. In 
the last generation such a statement by a public man 
would have been received with levity; the United States 
used to be sufficient unto itself, and manufacturers 
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were so much more concerned about the home than — 
about the foreign market that most of them could not ke © 
interested in the needs of other countries outside of — 


Europe. They did not put themselves out even for the i 
European market. But long before the Great War 
over-production forced our manufacturers to look a 
buyers all over the world. Since the war it has been © 
so patent that the United States was destined to become i 
the greatest manufacturing and exporting nation of the 
pends in large measure upon the increase of our foreign 
trade. 

At the same convention John Barrett, Director 
General of the Pan-American Union, made a special 
plea for a better understanding, for mutual trade 
profit, between the republics of the Western Hemis- 
had increased in value from $450,000,000 to $1,750,- 
000,000, or 300 per cent. Jiuropean trade with South 
America dwindled to small proportions during the four | 
years of war. Spain was the only country that kept 
her argosies going; but even Spanish business with 
South America was restricted by submarine warfare. 
and at the end of the war was in an enviable position to 
keep the lead acquired in Chile and Argentina from 
Great Britain and Germany. With Brazil and Peru 
the commercial relations of the United States were sat- 
isfactory before the war, but business might have been 
better with Columbia and Venezuela. ‘The conditions 


world that a public man like ex-Speaker Clark is ap- 
phere. He saidthat inthe last fifteen years the annual 
The United States made large gains in Latin-American 
are now most favorable, owing largely to the phenom- 


plauded when he says that our future prosperity de- 
commerce of the United States with Latin America 
trade, especially on the west coast of South America, 


enal and fortuitous increase of our merchant marine, to 
capture and retain the lion’s share of the trade of 
Latin America. 

But the American tnanufacturers and exporters 
cannot afford to rest on their laurels, says the ‘‘New 
York Times.’’ Great Britain will make a formidable 
bid for customers in all the countries south of us, 
Germany will not be a negligible factor. Germany is 
even now preparing to send to South America a large 
corps of advance agents to lure back the patrons she 
lost or had to neglect during the war. Eternal vig- 
ilance will be the price to the United States of keeping 
its gains. Mr. Barrett gave the advertising men some 
good advice about trace relations with Latin America. 
It was timely counsel. Our rivals are going to employ 
propaganda as never before to recover their former 
trade. If American expoiters are not up and doing 
they will see their gains converted into losses by the 
organized activity of European rivals. And it must 
always be borne in mind that Japan will be knocking at 
the door, too. 
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Bisque Dolls Now Made in America. 


OR years it has been a dream of the American toy 
industry to produce an all-American bisque-head 
doll. Long before the indestructible doll was made in 
this country experiments were going on for the pro- 
duction of the bisque head. It is probably forty years 
ago that an attempt of this kind was made in the 
Middle West. But for one reason or another these 
experiements were never successful. At the outbreak 
of the war the writer of this article in “Playthings” 
communicated with a number of American potteries 
for the purpose of investigating the possibility of mak- 
ing bisque doll heads in America. Several of the lead- 
ing pottery concerns replied that it could be done and 
done successfully, provided a suffhcient amount of 
capital were invested and a sufficient length of time 
were given for production. We all remember how in 
the Fall of 1914 the general expectation was that the 
war would be over within from three to six months, 
and as the months dragged on people still believed that 
only a few months longer would see the end of the 
struggle. For this reason American capital was shy 
of making the investment necessary for the produc- 
tion of bisque doll heads. It was expected that the 
German heads would be back on the market so soon 
as to render such an investment extremely precarious, 
In spite of these difficulties, a number of manufac- 
turers worked on the bisque head proposition. America 
had produced the indestructible doll, and no foreign 
country had been able to compete with us in these 
goods even before the war was thought of. Certain 
people became convinced that America could produce 
a bisque doll, and could compete successfully with 
foreign competition when this competition should again 
enter the market. 

And now we have the American-made bisque head 
doll. 

Three things were needed to produce the desired 
results. First, there must be the chemist to produce 
the bisque of a quality and grade from which the head 
should be made. Second, there must be the pottery 
which would have the experience and knowledge to 
make the head itself. Third, and most important of 
all, the production required the participation of an 
experienced doll manufacturer. By a most fortunate 
series of circumstances, a combination was made which 


te 


is ideal in every way. The chemist appeared who 
proved that he could make the right grade of bisque. 
The Fulper Pottery Co., which took hold of this pro- 
duction, is distinctly American and was established in 
1805. E. I. Horsman, who worked with the pottery, 
was the first to produce American-made dolls com- 
mercially. The result is distinctly American and bears 
behind it a reputation which guarantees success. 

The making of bisque for doll heads is by no means 
a simple matter. Various combinations of clays must 
be used, some of these clays fusing at high and some 
at low temperatures. It has been found that bisque 
doll heads should be manufactured in kilns devoted 
exclusively to these goods, and must not be a by- 
product. If the kilns are used for other grades of 
china the bisque will absorb the dust which accumu- 
lates from these other grades. The bisque itself, there- 
fore, constituted the first difficulty. 

Then came the coloring. A clear, bright complexion 
was essential, and it was also necessary to reproduce 
those colors which had been found to be most popular 
with the American public. In making the composi- 
tion or indestructible doll the color is put on the sur- 
face and remains the same as it dries. In a bisque 
doll, however, the color is absorbed by the bisque and 
changes materially from what it appears to be when 
first put on. 

The glass eyes are made in America, and are pro- 
vided either moving or fixed. 

In short, the doll is American in every detail—made 
by Americans, imbued with American ideas and Amer- 
ican ideals, and produced in American factories. 


FRIEDLANDER LOSES HIS NEW CAR. 


NE night last week William M. Friedlaender, head 
of Oscar O. Friedlaender, Inc., discovered to his 
sorrow that his new Chandler car had made a decided 
hit with someone. He left it outside the Montauk 
theatre, in Brooklyn, while he and his wife attended the 
performance, and when they came out, expecting to 
ride home in luxurious style, to their amazement, that 
the car had disappeared. Police headquarters was im- 
mediately notified, but no trace of it has been found. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 


E are indebted to the Press Illustrating Service, 
Inc., 142 West Twenty-third street, for a num- 
ber of the art illustrations in this issue. 


OURSELVES. 


N spite of almost insurmountable obstacles we again 
present the trade with our annual Holiday Number. 
On October 2 the pressmen and compositors of New 
York City went on strike, and work on this and our 
regular weekly issues was held up. For eight weeks 
we were in all kinds of trouble. Yet, with all these 
difficulties, our Holiday Number comes out in all its 
old-time glory. It is fitting that in thus celebrating 
our forty-fifth anniversary the paper should contain a 
much larger number of advertisers than we ever had in 
any Holiday Number, and we enter upon our forty-sixth 
year with confidence that we shall make a better paper 
than ever. Beginning with the first issue in January 
we expect to have the regular edition back to its 
usual condition. Meanwhile we take this occasion to 
thank our subscribers and advertisers for their sym- 
pathy and co-operation during the strike. 


THE WESTERN SALESMEN’S BANQUET. 


HAT nobody shall forget that the Western Salesmen 
are to have a stag banquet and a general good 
time on January 19 next, some of our advertisers in 
this issue are carrying a card announcing the function. 
Others sent these cards to us after their advertisements 
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were printed. We would gladly have printed the 
notices had they not come too late. But there is little 
doubt that everybody will know that there is to be a 
banquet at the Fort Pitt Hotel January 19, 1920. 


AS TO FOREIGN GOODS. 


HE importations of English, French, Japanese and 
German zoods have fallen off during the past 
twelve months to the lowest ebb in many years. 
While the figures given on which duties were collected 
on English, French and Japanese goods show fairly 
large, the bulk is not quite fifty per cent that of a nor- 
mal year, Germany having sent practically nothing. 
The high figures are accounted for by the fact that 
prices are more than double what they were before the 
war. 

Up to now there has been no danger of the coun- 
try being flooded with German goods, but next year 
there will be some competition from that country. 
Orders are now being taken in large quantities for 
autumn delivery. How much will be delivered is prob- 
lematical. Germany is short of everything in the way 
of raw miaterials, and operatives are anything but 
plentiful. But this country has been her big market 
for china and glassware, and the American importer is 
working with the German manufacturer to re-establish 
trade as soon as possible, as there is an undoubted de- 
mand for German goods, and in spite of the prejudice 
in some quarters the demand is growing, particularly 
in the Middle West, where there is a large German 
population. Even in the Eastthere is a call for them, 
and owing to the scarcity of other goods retailers who 
a year or two ago said they never again would handle 
Gernaan china have bought, salving their consciences 
by the thought that the goods were purchased before 
this country went into the war. 

The prejudice does not extend to Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and retailers will buy goods from these 
countries if they can get them. One of our largest im- 
porting firms is now ready to take orders for Austrian 
china. As soon as the armistic was declared communi- 
cation was opened with the factories and work was be- 
gun on open stock patterns. Many goods are ready for 
shipment now, and as soon as transportation can be had 
the goods will come over. Thereare other plants mak- 
ing ware in these places, and in a year from now there 
will be an appreciable amount of china sent to this 
country. Its coming will not affect the domestic pot- 
ters. It will take a long time to overcome the short- 
age of five years, and as the prices will be very much 
higher than they were before the war, competition 
will not be as great. 

Meanwhile the American potter will do well if he 
turns his attention to producing thin china to meet the 
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demand of those who prefer china to earthenware. 
Some of the potters who cater particularly to the hotel 
trade are already making thin china >3f an excellent 
quality, There is plenty of room for others. Most of 
the potters have been so busy on account of the won- 
derful demand for earthenware that they have not given 
the manufacture of china any attention. But now, 
with the prospect of Austrian china coming in large 
quantities, it is time to do some experimenting. 

Bohemian glass, too, will begin tocome in soon, as 
the factories there are fast getting into shape. 

Retailers are joyful over the prospects, as the short- 
age of gocds has caused much annoyance. 

As far as English and French goods are concerned, 
from present appearances the output will not increase 
much until midsummer. After that there is pretty 
sure to be many more goods made and shipped to this 
country. 


PERSONAL. 


ORACE C. GRAY, head of the concern bearing his 
name, has a record as a salesman that dates back 

to the age of fourteen, when he went on the road for the 
George Scott Pottery, Cincinnati. At the time when 
most boys are still hanging to their mothers’ apron- 
strings he was earning what was considered a good sal- 
ary in those days, and has been making a big success 
ever since. As one of the old-timers visiting his sales- 
room recently was heard to say: ‘‘ Horace was the only 
boy in short trousers I ever saw traveling with a line, 
and he could hand it to the older ones at the game even 


then.’’ 
7] 


H. J. Smith, New England traveler for Cox & 
Company, dropped in at the concern’s salesroom last 
week en route to his home at Johnstown, N. Y., to 
spend the holidays with his parents. 


g 


W.L. Clark has been appointed buyer of china, 
glass and housefurnishing goods for John Shillito, Cin- 
-cinnati. Both parties are to be congratulated. The 
firm is one of the best in the Middle West, and Mr. 


Clark has had a fine training. He was formerly of 


_ Hamilton & Clark, P’ttsburgh, but withdrew from that 


concern and went with D. M. Holmes & Co., with whom 
he remained nearly ten years, leaving them to go with 
He takes up his 


new duties Jan. 2. 
: » 


Percy N. Leyland, who arrived on the last voyage 
of the Baltic, and who has been representing the Cope- 
lands, of England, for nearly two years, will now open 

warerooms as an importer and direct representative of 
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Geo. B. Jones, Stoke-on-Trent, and Wedgwood & Co., 
Tunstall. 
country, and has the good wishes of everybody in his 


Mr. Leyland has made many friends in this 


new venture. 


sf 


Harry L. Seixas is home again from Europe. He 
was delayed several days by the non-sailing of the ves- 
sel at the time appointed. 


2 


I. W. Steimer, who has traveled in New England 
territory for the United States Glass Co. for the past 
four years, and who has been a member of the local 
sales staff for the past year, during which he added part 
of New York State to his former territory, resigned his 
position with the concern last week to enter another 
line of business. 


x7] 


H. B. Thistle, with Cox & Company, left last week 
for the Maine woods, to spend the holiday season on a 
hunting trip. 

g 

H. P. Hunt, of H. P. & H. F. Hunt, Boston, is in 
the West visiting the various factories represented by 
his agency, and will later take in the Glass Exposition 
at Pittsburgh. He expects to exhibit there, and later 
will be joined by his brother, H. F. Hunt, who will as- 
sist him in showing the lines. 


g 


Thos. F. Stackpole, whose resignation as buyer for 
the housefurnishings department of Lord & Taylor was 
handed to the concern about three months ago, takes 
effect on January 1, and he is now completing plans to 
leave, with Mrs. Stackpole, on New Year’s Day for 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he will spend a month rest- 
ing up and enjoying himself before assuming his 
duties as buyer for the May Co., Cleveland, on Febru- 


ary 1. 
r?] 


H. Benedikt, New York representative for the 
Smith-Phillips China Co., East Liverpool, is presenting 
the concern’s customers here with a very useful com- 
bination 1920 calendar and series of blotters. 


ga 


Frank H. Vaughn, who travels for the Brush-Mc- 
Coy Pottery Co., was recently installed as Worshipful 
Master of Wellesley Lodge, Watertown, Mass. 


ot 


The wedding of Robert J. Rader, of Cox & Com- 
pany’s sales staff, to Miss Pauline Caroline Bermas, 
only daughter of F. E. Bermas, former buyer for Mc- 
Creery and now connected with George Borgfeldt & Co. 
as manager of their fancy goods and lamp departments, 
will take place at the English Lutheran Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on January 14th and will be followed 


by areception at the Bermas home there. The honey- 


moon will be spent at Old Point Comfort. 


OPENS AS MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE. 


HE newest addition to New York's list of manu- 
facturers’ representatives, Herman A. Diehl, 
formerly for years in the cut glass department of Geo 
Borgfeldt & Co., has located temporarily at 7 West 
Twenty-fourth street until he occupies permanent 
quarters in the Fifth Avenue Building about May Ist. 
He has acquired the Wangum Cut Glass Co., Hawley, 
Pa., a factory formerly controlled exclusively by Geo 
Borgfeldt & Co., and the gold-encrusted line of Adolph 
Linke. His samples are now ready for inspection. 
Mr. Diehl’s long experience in the business qualifies 
him as an expertin judging cut glass, and he feels 
confident that in his selection of lines he has goods that 
will meet with general satisfaction. 


DRASTIC MEASURES. 


LASSES at soda fountains, and dishes, plates, cups 
and saucers, spoons, knives and forks at all pub- 
lic eating places in Pittsburgh hereafter must be 
thoroughly washed in boiling water or disinfected after 
each use, or discarded. This will be a strict rule, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. H. Eggers, Allegheny county repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health, who is investigating conditions there. 

Dr. Eggers asserts that the maladies which are en- 
gendered rapidly through the use of uncleaned glasses, 
drinking cups, dishes and cooking utensils are tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, scarlet and typhoid fever and social 
diseases. During an investigation of county penal in- 
stitutions, he said he found seventy per cent of the in- 
mates suffering from diseases against which the State 
is battling. 

Even the most exclusive and reputable confection- 
ety stores where soda water and ice cream are sold, as 
well as hotels and restaurants, violate the law and ex- 
pose the public to infection, according tothe physician. 
Not only foreigners, but responsible and intelligent 
Americans, maintain inadequate methods of cleaning, 
and if after reasonable periods of grace they continue 
the present systems they will be prosecuted. 

Utensils used for serving mixed drinks, he said, 
are rarely washed in the right way. Milk, which isa 
medium for the rapid propagation of typhoid bacteria, 
clings to the utensil, and should be carefully looked 
after. He charges that persons serving drinks wash 
their hands and rinse glasses in the same water. 
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Dry sweeping in restaurants and similar establish- 
ments will also come underthe ban. By dry sweeping, 
Dr. Eggers said, bacteria from the floor, brought in 
from the street on the shoes uf patrons, is carried into 
the food. 


NEW HONORS FOR KRAFT. 


NNOUNCEMENTS were sent out this week by the 
Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co. that the 
concern’s New York manager, Charles A. Kraft, would 
also have the management of the Philadelphia office 
from January 1. This was formerly in charge of the 
late Wm. A. Cunliffe, whose death occurred on Thanks. 
giving Day. Mr. Kraft will have the assistance of J. 
L. Stone, of his local staff, who will divide his time 
between the two cities, and William A. Cunliffe, Jr. 
The additional duties placed upon Mr. Kraft con- 
stitute a highly complimentary testimonial to his ability, 
and there is little doubt that he will handle the two 
offices with as great efficiency as he has taken care of 
one. He has managed the New York office for the 
past five years, and has been selling the concern’s line 
for the past twenty, and it would indeed be difficult to 
select a salesman better qualified to boost the factory’s 
product. 


CERAIIC SOCIETY’S ANNUAL /IEETING. 


LANS are progressing nicely for the annual meeting 
of the American Ceramic Society at Philadelphia, 
February 23-26, 1920. 

Headquarters will be at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, where rooms are available for general and sec- 
tional meetings, and where social functions will be held. 
Members of the Society are asked to make reservations 
early, as all hotels in Philadelphia are crowded in the 
winter months. 

Frederick Stanger, manager of the Enterprise 
White Clay Co., is general chairman of the local com- 
mittee. Sub-committees have been appointed to assist 
him. Wm. E. Saunders, of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., is chairman of the committee on the ban- 
guet. W. H. Fulweiler, of the same company, has 
charge of arrangements for a smoker, or “Section Q.”’ 
D. H. Applegate, Jr., of the Philadelphia Textile 
Machinery Co., is chairman of the committee on hotel 
reservations. C. A. Hall, of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., is making arrangements for the meetings, 
equipment, etc. George F. Pettinos, of Pettinos Bros., 
has charge of the Information Bureau, and John P. 
Goheen, of the Brown Instrument Co., is arranging for 
trips of interest to be taken after the close of the meet- 
ing. 
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“If | Were a Salesman.” 
%ya 


F course the tendency of every salesman who reads 
the following will be to sniff contemptuously, 
classing the views of an outsider with old maids’ theo- 
ries about bringing up children; but if he possesses an 
open mind he cannot fail to profit by the suggestions 
he will receive. From the very fact that the writer 
is an outsider, with the viewpoint of “the man in the 
pery,” he is enabled to supply many interesting slants. 
It is as well to remember that the finest treatise on the 
raising of children was written by Herbert Spencer, a 
confirmed bachelor. ‘Therefore, take heed: 

If I made up my mind to become a salesman, says 
the outsider, I would first satisfy myself that the mer- 
chandise I was to sell was the best on the market as 
to, first, quality; second, price; third, business policy. 

I’d satisfy myself that the organization with which I 
was to connect was one that I could conscientiously 
work for and respect. 

I’d learn my line, and also all of my competitor’s 
lines in detail, and know exactly what I had to offer 
in the way of models and prices as compared with the 
other fellow. 

‘I’d school myself in approach and try it out from all 
angles, selecting the one that produced the best results. 

I'd standardize my sales talk and present it clearly 
and distinctly, eliminating useless words and refrain- 
ing from the use of slang. 

I’d try to bea high-class, dignified salesman and win 
the respect of my customers. 

I’d follow up every lead given me by a customer, 


and try to cite to him an example of where some of 


my other customers had profited by the same situation. 

I’d keep in touch with my trade at all times, and 
I’d cultivate the acquaintance of everybody in the 
store, remembering that the clerks of today become 
the dealers of tomorrow. 

I'd carry a memorandum book, arranged alphabetic- 
ally, in which I’d write the name and hobby of every 
buyer in my territory. 

I’d put my business on a friendship basis just as 
as soon as possible by catering to the friendship of 
everyone with whom I came in contact. 

I’d keep a suggestion book, and try out suggestions 
that I considered of value. 

I’d endeavor to command every interview. I’d learn 
the place to get enthusiastic, the place to get solemn, 


the place to bang my fists on the counter, and the place 
to shut my mouth and keep quiet. 

I’d defend my house to the last breath. 

I'd remember where my pay check came from. 

I’d develop a personality—by knowing my business. 

I’d be particular about my personal appearance. 

I’d have a clean collar and a clean-shaven face every 
morning. 

I'd be particular about my sample line. 

I’d be very cautious about my personal letters. 

I'd be careful of my conduct, so as to leave no chance 
for criticism. 

I’d keep a careful record of my sales, and also my 
expenses, and I’d figure my quota on a daily basis— 
and I’d get it every day. 

If I was unable to sell goods on Saturday I’d en- 
deavor to make personal sales for the merchant. Or 
I’d volunteer to wait on trade in the store, or help trim 
a window, or shovel snow off the sidewalk, or do any- 
thing else that was necessary to make the dealer think 
that I was not such a bad sort of a fellow, 

I’d follow instructions from the house implicitly and 
co-operate with all departments. 

I’d consider myself the representative of the busi- 
ness in the territory where I traveled, and act accord- 
ingly. 

I’d never resort to deceitful practices, but, on the 
other hand, I would try hard to avoid being deceived. 

I’d try to know the difference between an honest 
man and one who wished to use me for a purpose. 

I’d have a purpose in view for each man I sold—to 
build him up if he was weak, to encourage him if de- 
pressed, to give him a broader view of business and 
life, and make him successful by using his own re- 
sources. 

I’d keep posted on current legislation, not only in 
order to avoid pitfalls for my house, but to be of assist- 
ance to my customers in avoiding them, remembering 
that “ignorance of the law excuses no man.” 

I’d get my buyer’s name on every order that I took, 
and would get down on paper any other agreement 
or understanding that may have been made. 

If my order was rejected as a bad credit risk, and 
I considered the man worth while, I’d keep on trying 
to sell him, but on a cash basis, until he established 
himself and fulfilled my expectations. 


I would not violate the spirit of an order, but would 
avoid being technical. 

I’d carry on my dealings with my customers and my 
house in such a way that neither would ever suspect 
me of being tricky. 

I’d never imply something that I knew could not be 
done. 


‘GEORGE’ PRO TEMPORE. 


E all know George—especially those of us who 
We 
are familiar with his smile; we are grateful when he 
relieves us of our luggage at the car step; we rest our 
weary limps upon the excellent bed that he has prepared 


belong to the army of traveling salesmen. 


for us, and in the morning, after George has given us 
a few strokes with his broom, we give him our dime, 
or quarter, or half dollar, according to our private tip- 
ping standards. We may be on the Congressional, from 
Washington to New York, or we may be going across 
the continent on the Lake Shore Limited or the Golden 
Gate Limited, still the individual who is in personal 
Though we meet a 
hundred porters on a hundred different cars, most of us 


charge of our comfort is George. 


scarcely notice an ydiffreence. 
But to the critical observer there is, for a period of 
four months every year, a difference—a considerable dif- 


George is ever with us. 


ference. From June until late in September we often 


meet another George, a George pro tempore. This new 
individual has certain characteristics which are not the 
real and routine George’s. Although his duties are the 
same as those of George, of course, there is something 
lacking and something added. For one thing, George 
pro tempore is always a young man, his age ranging from 


twenty to twenty-five years. He seems intelligent, is 
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Were you to en- 
gage him in conservation, your surprise at his general 


polite and affable, yet is not servile. 


knowledge might or might not be tempered with regret. 
Contrary to accepted notions of Pullman porters, he saves 
his money, does not drink—but all that is past anyway— 
and possibly has never even handled a “pair of bones.” 
In short, he is an exceptional fellow. 

You miss, perhaps, the insinuating address, “Boss,” 
“Cap’n” or “Suh.” He is apt to return a plain if polite 
“Yes” or “No” to your inquiries, but he supplies all avail- 
able information and does what is wanted. 

If you were to follow him after he has “put the car 
away,” you might see him go to some library or art 
museum or to the theatre. His theatrical tastes vary. 
They may be of highbrow variety—a concert or Sothern 
and Marlowe. Shakespeare may appeal to him, or he 
may prefer Bert Williams in the “Follies.” 

He might turn out to be disconcertingly familiar with 
Article X of the covenant of the League of Nations; he 
might talk familiarly about the latest and best books, 
and undoubtedly knows not only that Ruth is the cham- 
pion home-run hitter of the Majors, but that Calvin Cool- 
idge was elected on a “law-and-order” platform in the 
Bay State. 

Who, then, you may ask, is this paragon, and why 
Pullman porter, even “pro tempore”? The answer is 
that he is a college or professional student, and that he 
works during the Summer months to earn enough money 
to return to school in September. On account of the 
bar of color, other fields are closed to these young men, 
and they take what opportunities they can. 

Not only do they come from the negro schools of the 
South, but the larger negro universities of the North and 
border States as well. In addition, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Ohio State, and like institutions are repre- 
sented. After two or three Summers as George pro 
tempore they may, and do, graduate to be lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, and business men. 


TO REMOVE STAINS FROM PLATE GLASS. 


HE following formula is given as being a fairly good 
solution for removing stains from plate glass. 
Proportions for making one half-pint: Rock salt, one 
tablespoonful; absinthe, 134 ozs.; hydrofluoric acid, 
% 1b. Apply on stain witha piece of flannel or soft rag, 
fastened atthe end of stick (do not touch with bare 
hands) and rub quickly. Do not allow the prepara- 
tion to remain moist. If preparation when applied 
should smoke strongly, add two or three tablespoonfuls 
of water. 

To remove slight surface stains, use half tumbler 
of water, half teaspoonful washing soda, three to four 
drops hydrofluoric acid. This preparation should not 
be allowed to touch the hands. 
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Getting in Touch with the Employe. 


the steps taken to remove the causes of industrial 
unrest the effort to humanize business is taking a 
foremost place. With the growth of industry, it is pointed 
out, owners of large enterprises lost the personal touch 
with their employes considered so essential in keeping 
the latter contented. There seems to be a wide recogni- 
tion of the fact that men and women, no matter how 
small their tasks may be, are not satisfied merely with 
the position of cogs in a great machine. So in order 
to get back to the condition where the boss would call 
his workmen familiarly as “Bill” or “Jim,” 


‘a 


and inquire 
about the “Missis,’ a number of large manufacturing 
concerns are trying to establish more friendly relations 
with their people. 

The story is told, for instance, of a large steel plant 
that has maintained 100 per cent of its working force 
throughout the period of the strike, due to the humaniz- 
ing influence that has been built up in the business. It 
was the special duty of one executive, it seems, not to 
spend time in the office over bonus and welfare plans, but 
to get around among the men, find out their little troubles, 
and possibly their gievances, and make the necessary ad- 
justments. 

For the same purpose, that of restoring the personal 
relation, quite a few industrial concerns have seen fit to 
adopt the industrial democracy plan or else to include 
a representation of the workers on the Board of Directors, 
These, however, are all ambitious undertakings. It can 
scarcely be expected that the courage to institute such 
changes could be found in all businesses. 

What can be accomplished along similar lines but in 
a smaller way, however, is to be seen in the case of a 
store in this city, says the New York Times. The owners 
of this business were certain a few years ago that con- 
siderable benefit would be derived from making their 
people a “big family,’ but no one was at hand to do the 
work until chance brought their way a woman who was 
just breaking into the business world. Up to that time 
the employes had little complaint over the wages paid, 
because a commission plan of payment provided an 
amount depending upon ability and effort. 

But what was needed, and sorely needed, was more 
smoothness in the store, smoothness with customers, and 
smoothness among the employes. 
stores, it “riled” the department heads to see a group 


As in many other 


ya 


of girls conversing while a customer vainly tried to en- 
gage attention. Likewise it did not gratify an executive 
to hear cross words passed between two people behind 
the counter, nor did it please him either to hear the 
words of mingled contempt and scorn for the customer 
who was looking for “something just a little cheaper.” 

With the aid of this woman, who was a bit above 
the intellectual and social average of the ordinary clerk, 
the department heads soon were able to get in closer 
touch with their employes. For one thing, she consti- 
tuted herself a self-appointed committee of one to in- 
terest members of the firm in any case that required 
attention. The doors of all private offices were open 
to her on all matters, and the counsel she gave was 
quickly followed, 

In one case, for instance, information concerning the 
home affairs of one girl was put before the head of the 
house. Her mother was sick in the hospital and her 
father, while also ill, was obliged to stay home to care 
for the children, leaving the girl the only breadwinner for 
the family. A loan of $100 was suggested and imme- 
diately granted, and, so that the loan might not be re- 
garded as charity, it was stipulated that it was to be 
repaid out of an increase that shortly would be granted 
to the employes. 


in an automobile loaded down with sorely needed gro- 


The girl was taken home that evening 


ceries, and she was dazed with the swift change of her 
fortunes. 

In other cases similar loans were made when it was 
found they were necessary to carry an employe over a 
rough part of the road of living. 

The best work was done, in the opinion of the firm, 
however, in teaching the necessity of store harmony, of 
being pleasant instead of snappy, of saying the good 
word and letting the evil one go unsaid. While one of 
the partners in the business took occasion from time to 
time to give an impromptu lecture on one subject or 
another, and spared no words to make his meaning clear, 
even on the most intimate topics, the most progress was 
made when such teachings passed from one employe to 
another within the organization. It was recognized that 
very often the advice “coming from the top” was dis- 
counted, where that which came from an equal had greater 
value. 

One instance might be given in the case of an em- 


ploye who was fined for being late. It was not her 
first offense; in fact, she was an habitual offender. The 
fine struck her, however, as being very unfair, and she 
did not fail to convey this impression in talking over her 
grievance with others in the store. Finally, her com- 
plaints came to the ears of the store “humanizer.” 

To the official it appeared to be a case where firm 
measures were necessary, and she promptly informed the 


tardy one that there was no excuse for her late-coming; 
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its customers, it is only necessary to quote the words of 
one patron in order to see the advantages which lie in 
restoring the personal touch to business. She said: 
“When you go into that store two or three girls be- 
hind the counter may be talking together, but all con- 
versation stops automatically on your appearance and 
there is a bright smile and a cheerful introduction to the 
little transaction you are about to conduct. They make 
you feel that your wishes and your preferences are theirs. 


A COLLECTION OF PERSIAN POTTERY 
BY S. HOSSEIN 


that if she did not prefer to abide by the hours of the 
store it was her privilege to find a store that would per- 
mit her to appear at the time she desired in the morning. 

The result was a little crying spell; but the next morn- 
ing that employe was on time, and she has been on time 
ever since. 

On consideration, no doubt, her complaint looked fool- 
ish, and she had the common sense, with which the 
“humanizer” credited her, to dismiss the false grievance 
and mend her ways. 

From the standpoint of the relations of this store with 
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If you want something not quite so costly, no reflection 
is cast in tone or manner on your choice, and the merits 
of the cheapest item receive equal commedation to the 
highest-priced article in the store.” 


N American friend sent Rudyard Kipling a number 

of magazines with the advertising sections torn 

out, thinking that the distinguished writer would not 

care to read the advertisements. Kipling replied: 

‘‘Next time send me the advertising pages with the 
magazine. I can write stories myself.’’ 
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The Worker’s Share. 


wa 


jh WENTY-FIVE years ago I became convinced that 
only through profit sharing that was real, honest 
and open could we hope to find anything like a satisfac- 
tory and permanent method of arriving at the worker’s 
fair share, writes George W. Perkins in “The Nation’s 
Business.” 

Ever since that time I have improved every oppor- 
tunity to spread the gospel of profit sharing and to have 
its principles adopted by business organizations, 

I have found that my views on profit sharing, and 
my beliefs as to how to apply it, differ radically from 
those of many other people; that the plans I have been 
instrumental in having adopted are very different in 
application and in results from many other so-called 
profit sharing plans. I want to point out wherein these 
differences lie. 

In the first place, I do not look upon profit sharing 
as philanthropy or a form of benevolence. 

I do not put it in the same class with gifts at Christ- 
mas-time or bonuses at the end of year. I do not approve 
or believe in any plan that even savors of giving a man 
something for nothing. 

The profit sharing I believe in is the kind that is 
real; the kind that promotes thorough and efficient co- 
operation between employer and employe; the kind that 
makes partners of employes; the sort of profit sharing 
that is practiced between partners in a business, 

Close observation, coupled with considerable experi- 
ence, has convinced me that practically all the many 
failures in profit sharing, both in this country and in 
Europe, have occurred because at bottom the plans were 
not honestly devised nor equitably worked out. 

In nine cases out of ten, at some point in the practical 
application of the plans that have failed, the fact has 
developed that they were not mutually beneficial; they 
either did not enhance the efficiency of the man in such 
a way as to satisfy the employer, or else did not distribute 


profits in such a way as to benefit and satisfy the 


employes. 

No partnership where the profits are shared by two 
or a half dozen partners could last any length of time 
unless mutually beneficial, and the same rule holds good 
in a larger partnership where the profits are shared 
among many partners. 

No man or firm or corporation that is thinking of 
adopting profit sharing can hope for success, unless pre- 


pared to approach the subject in this spirit and deal with 
it in an absolutely honest, open and broad-minded manner. 

In the past, the man who was not educated or 
trained to think independently struck because he wanted 
$2 a day if he was only getting $1.75; and for quite a 
period labor differences were settled on this basis. 

I believe that we are rapidly passing out of that 
period, for our laboring people are so well educated and 
so able to think independently that, in many cases, they 
are no longer striking for a definite increase in wages, but 
for what they regard as a fairer proportion of the profits 
of the business in which they are engaged. 

Every business has, first of all, to earn operating 
expenses, depreciation, and fair returns on honest capi- 
talization. I believe that every business should consider 
that the compensation paid employes is for the purpose 
of earning a sum of money sufficient to pay the above- 
mentioned items. I believe that any profits over and 
above such sum should, on some percentage basis, be 
divided between the capital used in the business and the 
employes engaged in the business. 

I believe that in neither case should these profits be 
immediately withdrawn. from the business; that they 
should be left in the business for a reasonable length of 
time, to protect and increase its financial strength and 
safety; that, in the case of capital, its share of. these 
profits should be carried to surplus; that, in the case of 
employes, their share of these profits should be distributed 
to them in some form of security representing an interest 
in the business, and that each employe should be required 
to hold such security for a reasonable length of time, say 
three to five years. I believe that the employes’ share of 
these profits should be allotted to them as nearly as 
possible on the basis of the compensation they receive. 
Up to date, this has proved to be the best method. Such 
a plan means each employe becomes a working partner 
in the business. He is on the same footing as the finan- 
cial partners, for if the concern is a partnership with, 
say, four or five members, the partners themselves are 
drawing out each year what, in a way, might be called 
salaries, viz.: approximately the amount of money neces- 
sary to meet their general living expenses, leaving their 
surplus profits in the business. 

Any partnership or. any profit-sharing plan that 
divided up the profits and withdrew them in cash every 
year could not last long. 


Many profit-sharing plans have divided profits with 
employes on a cash basis and turned the money over to 
the employes every so often, usually once a year. 

The result has been that if a man earning $1,000 a 
year received $200 at the end of the year from a profit- 
sharing plan, he promptly lifted his living expenses from 
a $1,000 basis to a $1,200 basis, and began to look upon 
his income as $1,200 rather than $1,000, and the extra 
$200 did little to increase his activity and efficiency, or to 
promote his intellectual efforts in the business concerned. 

Then, if a period came when business was dull or 
poor and he did not get the extra $200, he found fault 
with the owners of the business and became grouchy and 
inclined to lose interest in his work. 

If he did not use the $200 for his living expenses, he 
probably invested it in a suburban lot or in some stock 
that was recommended to him, or in something that he 
knew little or nothing about. 

Then, if his investment began to go wrong, he 
worried about it, and part of the time which he was being 
paid to devote to the business in which he was engaged 
would be expended in worrying about his investment in 
the business in which he was not engaged; whereas if 
his money were invested in the business in which he was 
engaged, his desire to see his investment succeed and 
bring him further profits would be converted into efforts 
that would be of some practical benefit, not only to him- 
self, but to the stockholders and his co-workers. 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of capital, the 
object to be accomplished through the adoption of profit 
sharing is added interest in the business on the part of 
employes, which in turn brings higher efficiency. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of the employe, 
the object to be accomplished is a fairer remuneration 
for services rendered. 

Therefore, any profit-sharing plan that fails to ac- 
complish both of these results breaks down sooner or 
later. 

In establishing profit sharing it is of the utmost 
importance that the entire organization, the wage and 
salary earners, know in advance exactly what they are 
expected to accomplish, 

The annual statement of the concern should be full 
and explicit, so that every man engaged in the enterprise 
will know what business was done in the preceding year 
and on what basis profits were and are to be distributed. 
This fixes a minimum goal for the coming year, which 
everyone, individually and collectively, will bend every 
energy to reach and exceed by as large an amount as 
possible. 

Under such an arrangement as this, each man, in 
place of working solely for himself in his own depart- 
ment, will pass on to other departments any ideas that 
occur to him that might help that other department, and 
in that way benefit the organization as a whole. Some 
profit-sharing plans are radically wrong in this respect. 
They distribute profits by departments or in some way 
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other than on the basis of the company’s success as a - 


whole. 

A detailed annual report by the company is not only 
necessary to show the organization in prosperous years 
how the profits were arrived at and what they amounted 
to, but equally necessary in lean years to show how the 
losses were arrived at, what they amounted to, and why 
there are no profits to distribute. Gradually, as the 
employes in the organization become part owners in the 
business, you deepen their interest in their work. 

They begin to think and speak of the business as 
their business; they work for it as their business, not 
your business or somebody else’s, and in place of “knock- 
ing” it they praise it and “boost” it in every way they 
can, for they have become part owners through being 
security holders and are receiving their interest or divi- 
dends at the same time and in the same manner as other 
security holders receive theirs. 

Let us summarize some of the advantages of this 
method of profit sharing: 

First: It is real; it is genuine. The organization as 
a whole, and each individual in it, has a definite goal for 
the year’s work. 

They know at the beginning of the year how much 
money must be earned to cover what we will call fixed 
charges. . 


They know that they are being paid salaries to earn 
those fixed charges. 

They know that they share in all profits over and 
above those fixed charges; and 

They know the basis on which they share, and that 
the amount they share of such profits largely depends on 
the individual and collective effort of each individual in 
the organization, 

This in itself is of great practical value to the busi- 
ness from a dollar-and-cent standpoint. 
philanthropy about it. 

The employes have a certain definite goal to reach. 


If they reach it, they are paid a definite percentage for 
doing so. 


There is no 


It is a definite business proposition, based on the 
principle of profit sharing as practiced in partnerships. 

Second : Having reached the goal set, the money over 
and above the salaries they are paid—in other words, 
their profits—are invested in the business in which they 
are engaged and on which their whole time and thought 
and energy should be centered. 

What a great advantage this is to the employer, and 
what an incentive to the émploye! 

What more valuable insurance policy could an em- 
ployer have against a year of poor earnings ? 

What a real, genuine interest it arouses in the 
worker for the business in which he is engaged! | 

The whole atmosphere, the whole relationship, is 
changed. 

The employer need give little thought to whether. or 
not his men are “soldiering” on him, if they are really 
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Wearble Fountain by Wariorie Curtis. 
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giving to their work the best that is in them; and the 
employe need spend little time wondering whether or not 
he is being properly compensated. 

The whole relationship is placed on a new basis, not 
antagonistic, as heretofore, but co-operative. 

Profit sharing on the basis I favor is sometimes 
objected to by men or concerns who do not wish to let 
even their own employes know how little or how much 
money they are making each year. Such men are very 
shortsighted if they do not hasten to change their policy. 

If they are not making enough money and the busi- 
ness is running on a close margin each year, then by all 
means they should set their situation before their men, 
and get the genuine co-operation of every man towards 
increasing the profits and putting the business in a pros- 
perous condition. 

The man who is running on a small margin and 
making little profit may object to making his business 
affairs public property, a weapon in the hands of his 
competitors, 

Such a man’s best protection against his competitors 
is a loyal, closely knit organization of the highest ef- 
ficiency, and this important advantage he can only secure 
through a bona fide profit-sharing plan. 

As for the man who is making so much money that 
he is afraid to let even his own employes know how much 
he is making, he is the man who, more than any other, 
is responsible for the serious differences today existing 
between capital and labor, for with the growing intelli- 
gence of the masses, how can he expect such a situation 
to continue? The man who is making large profits, but 
who objects to profit sharing on the ground that he wants 
to put those profits away against the day when business 
may be poor, he had better use some of those profits to 
more deeply interest his men in his business, so that if 
the dark days come his men will stand by the business 
in a way that capital alone never can. 

Profit sharing on the basis I favor is also sometimes 
objected to by concerns whose securities are closely held. 
There are many ways to obviate this difficulty. Some 
concerns can increase their capital. Others that cannot, 
or that cannot do so for a time, can obviate the difficulty 
by issuing certificates of participation that will draw the 
same percentage of profit as the regular securities of the 
business. In other words, where there is a genuine desire 
to share profits, a way can always be found. 

The day of secretive methods is passing rapidly. The 
day of publicity is at hand. The change is a perfectly 
natural evolution due to broader education and improved 
intercommunication, and has also come about because it 
is second nature to be less suspicious and afraid of that 
which is known than of that which is unknown. 

Any profit-sharing plan without an open, honest 
balance sheet and detailed annual report will never 
succeed. 

An industrial democracy of the most ideal sort is 
found in true profit sharing—an industrial democracy 
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that makes real partners of capital and labor and yet pre- 
serves the right of private property; that preserves and 
promotes the great business asset that comes from indi- 
vidual initiative; that retains the capitalist’s incentive to 
enterprise, while giving the worker a new inspiration 
for effort that humanizes large organizations of _men ; 
that promotes good will and industrial peace. 

All these things this country of ours needs now as 
never before. 


MACHIAVELLIAN TACTICS. 


T the close of each day review the work you have 

accomplished or failed to accomplish; also think 
of every detail of each sale, and say to yourself: 

““Why did I sell Smith so easily this time, and 
why was he always so hard to land before ?’’ 

“‘Why didn’t Jones buy a greater quantity of my 
best-selling number ?’’ 

‘“Why didn’t I sell that new account I opened up 
recently in this city?’’ 

These and hundreds of other ideas pertaining to 
the day’s work should pass in review. ‘Thus you will 


‘be able to meet the issue the next time similar condi- 


tions arise. 

The man who is able to analyze his shortcomings 
is like a noted golf expert who, when he makes a drive 
out of the ordinary, will pause to think over the details 
of the shot, and memorize the method he took. 

Alike is the knowledge of a salesman well known 
to the writer who has such a firm grasp on the idiosyn- 
cracies of his prospects that he is able to work along 
lines his power to analyze has developed. Forexample, 
he knows old Jones is an ardent fisherman, and to call 
during the opening of the trout or bass season is a 
waste of time, for his man can be found only on the 
banks of some stream. He also knows, when he does 
see him, how to talk flies, hooks, and other topics dear 
to the heart of a piscatorial devotee. No use calling 
on Smith in the early morning or late afternoon, for 
Smith has a rose garden which takes all his spare time. 
In this case, too, the salesman find that the time he has 
spent arguing horticultural knowledge is not wasted. 
So it goes, the salesman making a personal study of 
the ideas, hobbies and foibles of each prospect. 

A salesman knew that a merchant in the Middle 
West had a habit of inviting some of the visiting sales- 
men to his home for an evening. Every salesman 
knows that when a prospect invites him to his home 
the order is as good astaken. Besides, it is not the 
most distasteful way of spending an evening. This 
man had never received an invitation, and was too 
polite to hint that he would like one tocall. Still, the 
ugly fact confronted him that the boys who had the en- 
tree got business, and he resolved to get this account, 
even if it had to be via the home and fireside. 

He learned that the merchant was an ardent chess 


player and that the boys invited were only those who 
playedthe game. The salesman did not know anything 
about chess, but wasn’t long in learning it, together 
with the fact that most of the merchant’s pleasure came 
from beating his competitor, the man who could beat 
him being seldom, if ever, invited again. 

After the salesman knew the game he sent the 
merchant an advance card printed on a small chess- 
board, with the inquiry: ‘“‘How is your chess game 
these days, Mr. Jones?’’ 

To this the merchant replied; ‘‘I did not know you 
were a chess player. Come up to my house to-night 
and I will give you a game.’’ 

What does the salesman care if he is beaten every 
time? He lands the orders. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF HANDLING CREDITS. 


ACT AND FIRMNESS are the keynotes of the 

successful handling of past-due accounts, according 
to S. H. Kraft, credit manager for a large corporation 
of this city. This was brought out forcibly by Mr. Kraft 
in a lecture he gave recently as part of a course in whole- 
sale credit granting. 

Other things that the credit man must possess, he 
said, in order to collect accounts of this kind with the 
greatest success and the least friction, are an intimate 
knowledge of the credit standing and general business 
habits of the delinquent retailer and an ability to write 
collection letters that are different from the stereotyped 
demands for payment that are used by the average busi- 
ness house. 

“Tact must be used in handling accounts past due 
on ten-day terms,” said Mr. Kraft in his lecture. ‘There 
are some accounts that should not be turned down arbi- 
trarily when an extension of the ten-day period seems 
necessary. In cases of this kind an account should be 
watched very carefully. The location of the customer 
should be taken into consideration, and the credit man 
should also make allowance for delays in transit. In the 
case of an account in the Middle West, for instance, 
twenty days’ extension should be given. The credit man, 
however, must be on the job, as customers requesting 
extensions are often doubtful. 

“In the matter of accounts past due on ten days, 
end-of-month investigation by the credit man will often 
show that 10 per cent. of them are well rated. This is 
largely due to the fact that many retailers of good stand- 
ing have recently shown a tendency to overstock, because 
they fear a scarcity of merchandise and a subsequent rise 
in prices. Cash continues to come in normally, however, 
and any inability of the merchants in question to meet 
their obligations requires diplomacy and accurate investi- 
gation into their paying Dower. 

“Then there are accounts past due on thirty days. 
Many end-of-month accounts make a practice of paying 
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on the tenth of the month, and the credit man must make 
allowance for this when past due accounts of this nature 
are brought to his attention. If firms of this type pay 
regularly on the tenth, they must not be considered slow. 
The practice should not be encouraged, however, as it 
will tend to destroy set terms. 

“Past-due accounts on sixty days must be watched 
more carefully than all others. These accounts should be 
settled by trade acceptances, and there is no reason what- 
ever why they should be slow.” 

As to collection letters, Mr. Kraft said that the 
policy of the credit men, in writing them, should be both 
broad and flexible enough to cover every situation from 
temporary stringency to the “dead beat.” Broadly clas- 
sified, he said, there are five classes of delinquents. 

“The first of these,’ Mr. Kraft went on, “is the man 
you have had no experience with. After these come the 
man who is usually prompt, but now slow; the man who 
is occasionally slow, and the man who is habitually slow. 
Last comes the ‘dead beat.’ In writing collection letters 
three things must be carefully considered in the order 
named—customary business methods, circumstances and 
the accuracy of the account’s credit rating. 

“Tn writing to a delinquent customer do not neglect 
to remind him that his credit will suffer if he fails to 
comply with your demands, since you will be compelled 
to acquaint commercial credit agencies with his delin- 
quency in paying bills. Do not beg for payment, as you 
are entitled to it after the extension of time has elapsed. 
It is also advisable to calf the matter to the attention of 
the head of the debtor firm and to explain the deficient 
functioning of his bookkeeping department to him. 

“Firmness is essential. After several requests by 
letter, the account should be placed on collection and suit 
brought if necessary. Show no sympathy with the habit- 
ually slow account and “dead beat.’ The trouble with 
many collection letters of the past was that they were 
stereotyped. The credit man should be accurately ac- 
quainted with the customs and status of the customer’s 
business, as well as his credit rating, and should write 
letters especially adapted to the individual case unde 
consideration. 

“Tf no check is forthcoming after three letters have 
been written, each one stronger than the one before ‘it, 
a telegram insisting on payment should be sent. If this 
brings no results, write a final letter to the effect that you 
will have to use more strenuous methods to secure pay- 
ment. If the account is not very well rated you might 
use in this letter a paragraph something like this: ; 

“*You no doubt realize that your neglect in meeting 
your obligations promptly will tend to hurt your credit 
standing throughout the trade, and that we will be obliged 
to report otlr payment experience with you to anv of the 
mercantile agencies that may request it.’ This will often 
be found sufficient to produce a settlement of an account 
which otherwise would have remained unpaid indefinitely, 
and which might ultimately have resulted in litigation.” 
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The Science and Art of Flower Arrangement 
in Japan. 


a of the favorite forms of back-handed compliments 
which those who do not wish to accord full measure 
of praise to Japan are in the habit of using is this: “We 
admit that Japan certainly has done wonders in the last 
fifty years in getting to her present place among the 
nations; but, then, she has only done so by copying and 
adapting what other nations have invented.” 

Applied to industrial development, this, in a meas- 
ure, may be true, writes Jane Kymersley in Japan, a 
magazine devoted to Oriental travel; but even so, to be 
able to choose and adapt to one’s uses the best products 
of other brains and ingenuity is in itself no small task, 
calling for ability of a high order. 

But while the broad charge that Japan has initiated 
nothing in science or industry may have been true in 
earlier days, it certainly is not a fact nowadays, as is 
evidenced by the many discoveries and inventions, in 
lines as widely separated as medicine and auto tires, 
whose merit and value is now generally recognized. 

In other fields than that of industry—namely, those 
of arts and crafts—Japan’s contribution to the world has 
been notable. Certain of her wares—porcelains, clois- 
sonnes, enamles, damascenes, carvings, etc.—are intensely 
individual in character—the product of the individual 
thought and effort of her artists worked out in true spirit 
of art without reference to the demands of foreign 
commercialism. 

In the field of floriculture particularly the Japanese 
artists (for they truly are artists) have developed their 
product along original lines until they stand unrivaled 
among the nations of the world. 

And this subject of floriculture, or flower growing, 
naturally leads us to the one thing which is so distinctly 
a national characteristic, so individualistic and unique, 
that in it Japan appears as the one and only apostle of 
a chaste and lovely art. 

This is [ke-bana, the delicate cult of artistic and 
poetic domestic floral arrangement which has through 
centuries of custom, study and training been developed 
into a remarkable accomplishment, whose existence has 
been undreamed of among the more practical Westerners. 
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From the earliest times of which we have record, the 
Japanese, rich in the instincts of fine art and love for the 
beautiful, have loved flowers with a peculiar and intense 
devotion, and have spared no pains to cultivate them. 

Of this love for nature and of her floral offerings no 
one having even a superficial acquaintance with that 
country can be unaware, 

Hana-mi—‘flower viewing” excursions during the 
seasons of plum and cherry blossoms, of wistaria, peony, 
lotus, chrysanthemum and maple—are among the year’s 
events in all the large cities and rank among the chief 
Japanese holiday joys and pastimes. Each month has its 
individual flower, blossom or shrub. Every great national 
holiday is closely associated with some of nature’s floral 
attributes. The ordinary and familiar flowers of the 
country are further endeared to the popular taste by 
constant presentation on the art products to such an ex- 
tent that through long custom and association they are 
inseparably connected with the name of Japan. 

Even in games this holds true; one of the favorites, 
Hana-awase, being a card game (the pairing of flowers) 
in which twelve suits are named and decorated with the 
flowers associated with each month of the year. 

But that this deep natural love of flowers—this devo- 
tion, as it were, to the delicate handiwork of nature— 
had crystalized into an art and a science presenting a 
highly artistic and altogether delightful appreciation of 
the floral charm, which had during the centuries found so 
refined and sincere an expression as to make it one of the 
polite accomplishments of educated Japanese, is not gen- 
erally known. This gentle art is governed by rules of 
strictest ceremony and etiquette and is cultivated by 
priests and teachers and practiced by all well-educated 
women and girls of the Empire. It is one of the social 
accomplishments without which no one’s education is 
complete. 

The question of flowers in Japan is such an easy one 
that it scarcely commands attention. You express a wish 
for flowers in your home and a man appears, who, for a 
trifling consideration, agrees to come regularly and to 
attend to the supply and arrangement of flowers for 


your rooms and table. From then on you note with pleas- 
ure the changes that succeed each other—the grace and 
symmetry of form, the beauty of arrangement—which 
far exceeds anything heretofore experienced. The artist 
does his work so quickly, so regularly, so capably that a 
true realization of what such art demands is impossible. 
Behind it all, however, are years of training and study, 
of deep insight into plant life and of deeper knowledge 
of the hidden meanings which demand exact forms for 
certain occasions, 

Like many of its gentler arts, the charming study of 
flower arrangement emanated from the doctrine of 
Buddhism, which teaches the sanctity of all life. Bud- 
dhism was introduced into Japan from China by way 
of Korea, and while this teaching is part of the religious 
creed everywhere, it remained to the Japanese, imbued 
with reverence for all things living, to inculcate the teach- 
ing that flowers, plants, trees, shrubs and other flora are 
living things, and, therefore, must be accorded the same 
treatment as that due to sentient objects. In this they 
advanced a long step beyond the dogma propounded by 
the priests who brought the religion from China, and, 
finally, developed for their very own a ceremonial 
founded on the age-old doctrine, which stands unique in 
the religious observances of the world. Among the 
things claimed for this beautiful practice by its devotees 
are “self denial, gentleness and forgetfulness of earthly 
cares.” These follow the habitual study of flowers and 
the practice of flower arrangement, with which is insepa- 
rably linked the love of Nature and art, and even some 
of the higher attributes. 


An arrangement in a hanging 
bowl of bamboo (tsuribuni) with 
pink camelia and Chinese lily. 


The theory of the sanctity of life and its ever chang- 
ing relation—on which this delightful artcraft science (if 
such a combination idea may be presented) as applied to 
flowers by the Japanese is based—is individual to that 


people. Because of this, growth, life and vitality must 
be expressed by the flowers used in the adornment of 
interiors. All designs and arrangements, therefore, must 
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present an idea of actual growth of the component parts. 
To achieve this as much attention must be paid to stems 
and branches as to the foliage and blossoms. 

Life and vigor are the keynote of such compositions, 
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A branch of the Yo- 
shino cherry in full 
bloom is used in this 
decoration to carry out 
the idea of spring. The 
holder is of porcelain. 
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and in order that there be no breach of Nature’s order, 
and that the conception of growth be maintained, all 
things must be used, in order of their seasonableness and 
appropriateness, to the time of the year. The flowers used 
within the house must correspond with those now grow- 
ing out of doors. To effect this, classified lists have been 
prepared, in which the plants proper for indoor displays 
during each month of the year are set forth. Some idea 
of the extent of this science—of the meticulosity of. the 
apostles of this art—is gained from these lists, which 
contain about two hundred and fifty species of “flora.” 
They include more than the mere blossoms, for the Japa- 
nese word “Hana” is more comprehensive than its English 
equivalent, “flower,’ embracing shrubs and even trees, 
such as the pine, willow and bamboo, evergreen and 
flowerless shrubs and trees, such as the maple, which are 
largely used in the floral decorative plans. 

A study of these lists reveals an abundance of blos- 
soming trees and shrubs, such as azalea, magnolia, peach, 
plum, pear, cherry, camelia, all of which are freely used 
in Japanese floral arrangement, and at the same time 
shows a rather astonishing paucity of the smaller blos- 


a 


soming flowers, which grow so lavishly in other lands. 

According to Japanese conceptions of floral beauty 
and arrangement, the foreign floral pieces—bouquets, 
wreaths, garlands, etc—composed of masses of blossoms 
relieved, perhaps, by ferns or greeenry, is a mutilation 
of the beautiful. Regarding flowers as living things, 
the Japanese flower artist considers not merely the blos- 
soms, but all the parts of the tree, shrub or flower, intro- 
ducing them in his scheme of arrangement. In the desire 
to carry out the semblance of actual growth, this school 
studies alike the lines of branch and stem, the distribution 
of blossoms and buds, and the forms and surfaces of 
leaves. For this reason Japanese flower compositions are 
open in character—‘“synthetic designs in line,” as Mr. 
Conder aptly terms it—in which the individuality of 
flowers, leaves, stems and branches is all clearly 
expressed. 

Because of this, the choice of direction for the dif- 
ferent twigs, branches or stems becomes a fundamental 
part of each composition. 

In this lineal arrangement the Japanese flora adapts 
itself with singular facility and the inherent talent and 
art genius of this people in appreciating the beauty of 
line, directed by the teachings of early day masters, takes 


This is one of the 
simplest combinations, 
showing the iris in a 
flat bronze holder. This 
is a@ summer time type. 


advantage of the unusual scope offered to the play of 
artistic fancy. 

The masterly strength and grace of the lines that 
forms the basis of the recognized standard of flower 
arrangements commands admiration of all artists. 
Balance and harmony, without repetition, and a studious 
avoidance of symmetry are the guiding rules of this 
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exquisite and unique art as developed by the Japanese, 
which, conforming to Nature, afford an endless variety 
of designs. 


The simplest form is the tri-lineal composition, 


This arrangement is typ- 
ical of the New Year when 
it is always used. The 
bamboo, pine and plum are 
combined to signify “good 
luck.’ The holder may be 
bronze or porcelain.- 


which consists of three stems of different lengths ar- 
ranged in bold curves. As variety of this is obtained by 
changing the directions and shapes of the curves without 
departing from broad general principles, the artist has 
at his command a wide range of adaptations of this class. 
Ideas of vertical growth are commonly subserved by the 
introduction of a double curve in the main or central 
line, with the shorter, or secondary curve, branching 
from the convex side of the bow, low down, while the 
third or shortest curve springs from a point still lower 
down on the concave side, Single line compositions are 
but rarely used, and the bi-lineal design, consisting of a 
single flower and a single leaf, is likewise seldom used. 

But the precepts governing these arrangements, 
which aim to preserve artistic balance and harmony, are 
capable of infinite variation, opposition, form and length. 
This subject of lineal composition opens a world of in- 
teresting study and is one of the fascinating features of 
this dainty art. 

Closely associated with the subject of arrangement 
is the selection and grouping of materials, and here is 
found a code of precepts framed in the spirit of purest 
art, some of which are more or less conventional. 

The doctrine of appropriateness to the season, of 
distinction between trees and plants, between land and 
water plants, and between products of mountain aad 


valley is rigidly observed. The components of the ar- 
rangement may be a single species or, perhaps, two or 
three. If more than one species is used, variety is 
obtained by introducing trees and plants, with due regard 
to fixed aesthetic principles. 

For example, sandwiching or the interposition of a 
tree between two plants, the placing of a red blossom 
between two white ones, or the like, is strictly forbidden. 
In the spring time the arrangement must be powerful and 
lively, indicative of the “upspringing of life” at that 
season. In summer they should be full and spreading, 
suggesting the bounty of the harvest. In autumn come 
the spare and sere, followed by the withered and dreary, 
telling of winter’s hold upon the world. 

Among some of the prohibitions are those forbidding 
the presentation of large blossoms in regular steps or 
rows; the placing of any flower that has leaves on either 
side of it so that it directly faces the spectator; the use 
of flower-bearing plants when it shows leaves alone or 
the use of blossoms alone of trees or plants whose leaves 
appear at the same time as the flowers. 

In single species composition full blossoms are 
usually used for the principal line, half opened flowers 
for the secondary and buds for the third. 

The leaves, too, have their places and their uses, 
being classified as young, full, reddening or falling. 
Straight leaves are for strength, curled or bent leaves for 
weakness and two strong leaves are considered necessary 
in each perfect composition for every weak one. These 
are but a few of the many details that must be observed 
to produce harmony and fidelity to Nature in such pro- 
ductions. From them it can be seen that no one can 
become an adept in this science or art without having an 
intimate and comprehensive knowledge of the natural 
life and growth of many kinds of trees and plants, as 
well as the varying seasonal characteristics of such as 
are permitted to be used in more than one month of the 
year. 

FLOWER HOLDERS A DISTINCT BRANCH 

If flower arrangement thus is a work of art, the 
choice of a vessel as a setting for the composition be- 
comes equally so. Harmony, not only of proportion and 


spirit, must appear in the piece and its setting. Flower 


receptacles, therefore, are to be found of wood, brass, 
bronze, porcelain, iron, pottery, basket work, in cylinders, 
tubes, boxes, baskets, boats and many other shapes. 
Briefly, they are classed in three sets—standing vessels, 
vessels hanging from above or vessels suspended from the 
sides, Just where such holders with the precious compo- 
sitions are to be placed in the room, under varying con- 
ditions, is another important detail, involving deep study, 
as do the rules concerning the use of water and the em- 
ployment of stones and rocks as accessories. 

Another phase of this most fascinating code of flower 
ethics is that which concerns the recognized affinities 
between floral arrangement and etiquette. This sym- 
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bolism of the flowers, and the express meaning of each 


arrangement, are the heritage from Chinese philosophy, — 


poetry, Buddhism, tradition, superstition and other ele- 
ments in hodge-podge conglomeration. It presents one 
of the most beautiful sides of the subject. 

Thus out of the two hundred and forty flowers listed 
as permissible for use in interior decoration, only twenty- 
four are graded as suitable for felicitatious occasions, 
and out of these seven are specially worthy of high rank. 
There are fifty others in the list whose use is forbidden 
at times of joyful ceremony and congratulations if any 
other flowers can be found. Likewise, certain flowers 
are designated as “ominous flowers,” believed to have 
poisonous properties, and these are absolutely banned. 

Thus the art of flower arrangement, as developed 
by the artists of Japan, contains clear precepts and strictly 
defined rules for the decoration of interiors on all 
occasions. 

Each composition—each flower used has a definite 
symbolism and their use to express, in a delicate fashion, 
a compliment to a visitor, to give pleasure to a guest, to 
signify good luck—affords a world of artistic possibilities 
in the hands of a capable and earnest student. Every 
domestic event has its especial flowers and particular 
floral composition. The celebration of betrothals, wed- 
dings, births, comings of age, anniversaries, promotions, 
good fortune, sickness, death, tea ceremonies, receptions, 
house-warmings, all are aided by the use of flowers, as 
are the national holidays and pastimes. 


PLEASE BUY! 


ape only a little painted doll, 
That was madein the U. S. A.”’ 
(She spoke in a thinly-painted voice, 
That was very far away). 
‘““They say I’m dear, and my hair looks queer, 
And I cannot bend my knees. 
Perhaps it’s true. He’s crippled, too, 
The boy that made me to send to you. 
But we’ll do our best to please. 
Who’ll buy? Who'll buy? 
Little girls aren’t hard to please. 


“It isn’t easy to fashion dolls 
When you’ve left an arm in France 
That each little girl in the U. S. A. 
Might have a little girl’s chance. 
Then, what if my hair has a queerish air, 
And my eyes are a painted gray? 
My hands are clean and my heart is whole, 
And I’m proud to the depths of my sawdust soul 
To be made in the U. S. A. 
Please buy! Please buy! 
For the boy and the U.S. A.!”’ 
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bli Metropolitan Museum of Art announces that it 

has lately had the good fortune to acquire in Holland 
some pieces of a group of Ming porcelain hitherto not 
represented in the Museum. It is a kind of crisp, thin 
ware, molded in elegant shapes with more or less defi- 
nitely modeled panels and scalloped borders, sometimes 
even with floral patterns molded in the egg-shell-like por- 
celain; the raised panels are decorated in the different 
shades of Ming blue with symbols and flower designs, 
separated by narrow bands of pendent jewels and tassels. 
These tassels and the designs on the bottom of the bowls 
of a singing bird in the moonshine are characteristic of 
the ware. The foot almost invariably shows the radiat- 
ing lines caused by a careless finish on the wheel, and grit 
adheres to the foot rim. 

The fact that these designs were freely copied on 
Persian pottery, and that the ware is practically found 
only in Holland, never to my knowledge in China, and is 
not exported nowadays from there, show that we have 


to do with an early export ware probably not made at the 
well-known Ching-té-Chén factories but in one of the 
more southern factories, more favorably situated for the 
export trade. 


We find this porcelain often reproduced by the Dutch 
painters of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
in their still life pictures, and a splendid specimen in a 
silver-gilt mount of about 1585 is in the Munich National 
Museum. This mount proves that the piece was made 
during the reign of Wan Li, 1573-1619, or earlier. Reign 
marks are extremely rare on these pieces; the mark of 
Ch’éng Hua, 1465-1487, on a small bowl in this collection, 
written in early Ming script, though no absolute proof, 
shows that the piece may be of earlier date and at all 
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events that it was associated in the Chinese mind with 
earlier times. The manufacture was, however, continued 
till much later and export wares of this type are found 
of undoubtedly K’ang Hsi character, even rough ware of 
a still later date, 

In Holland it is generally known as “Kraak porce- 
lain,’ a name erroneously explained by “kraak,” to crack, 
as applied because of its great fragility; in reality, 
“kraak” was the name of an early kind of ship used by 
the East India Company in the seventeenth century, in 
which the porcelain was brought over. 

During the eighteenth century tea came into demand 
and was one of the staple goods imported by the East 
India Company. 
fected by the nature of the rest of the cargo; at the same 


The flavor of the tea was easily af- 


time the light weight of the tea necessitated heavy ballast 
and it was difficult to find goods heavy enough but per- 
fectly odorless. Porcelain answered this purpose exactly, 
and therefore the practical East India traders imported 
porcelains to steady their ships, notwithstanding their 
continual complaints to their Chinese agents about the 
troubles and losses caused by the porcelains,. troubles 
which became greater when the Chinese could not under- 
stand the requirements of the European dinner services 
which were ordered more and more. Therefore, when 
tea became generally used and the import trade grew, 
they preferred to order large quantities of porcelains at 
the Ching-té-Chén factories, where they were packed in 
newly made barrels and fresh straw in a more business- 
like way, rather than trouble with the small factories 
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accessible from the southern shore and in the early period 
of the export trade. 

The other Ming pieces now shown in the Room of 
Recent Accessions have a more archaic and picturesque 
aspect. They were also acquired in Holland and had 
lately been brought over from Bali, one of the smaller 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. They belong to a 
class also made in southern China, which was freely ex- 
ported, chiefly to the Sunda Islands, India, and the 
Philippines, not, however, by the East India Company 
but by earlier Chinese traders who from early Ming 
times on kept up a lively and profitable exchange trade 
with their Indian neighbors. 

Already in Sung times Chinese embassies were occa- 
sionally sent to the rulers of Bali and the surrounding 


though they were more easy of access. Probably the 
small concerns dwindled down and died a natural death. 

Where these smaller factories actually were, remains 
a question to be solved. The clay used shows a tendency 
to turn red in the fire where exposed, which denotes the 
presence of iron, a characteristic not so strongly found 
in the Ching-te-Chén porcelains but very marked in the 
Lungch’tian wares, celadons as well as other porcelains 
made for the Indian market in that district. At the 
Ching-té-Chén factories even early Ming wares have the 
foot rim very neatly trimmed and there never is a trace 
of adhering grit, but the southern wares all show this 
careless treatment which did not seem to be considered 
a blemish even on very superior specimens. All of this 
goes to show that this kind of blue and white porcelain 
must have been made in one of the local factories more 


countries, and these states used to send presents, called 
“tribute” by the Emperors of China, and in return to 
receive valuable gifts and honors. It is not unlikely 
that, as some writers have maintained, Sung wares thus 
found their way to the Sunda Islands. At any rate, early 
Chinese porcelains are preserved and much treasured by 
the natives. Just as majolica dishes are found in the 
walls of early Italian churches, so large dishes used to be 
found inserted in the walls of temples, among them 
celadon dishes, which were supposed to have the miracu- 
lous and useful gift of detecting poison, and which we 
find in India, Persia, Egypt, and as far as Madagascar, 
proving the extensive early export trade of China, as 
some of these have been assigned to the Sung period. 
Certain small rough porcelanous jars, generally crackled, 
have been found in quantities in Java, where they had 


been used as urns to keep human ashes. As the custom 
of burning the dead was stopped in later Buddhistic and 
Mahometan times, they can safely be attributed to Sung 
origin. Other crackled wares with archaic underglaze 
blue decoration have persistently been ascribed by Japa- 
nese authorities to Sung or Yiian origin. We know 
that blue and white Sung pieces existed and it is possible 


that we may find some among these wares, but the proof 
remains to be given. 

Most of the pieces now shown have the character- 
istics of Ming wares, they belong to a special family of 
Chinese blue and white porcelain which might be called 
provincial in comparison with the official or imperial 
porcelains; probably these southern factories never pro- 
duced pieces of such finish and refinement as the imperial 
kilns, but they show a great deal of strength and a feel- 
ing for noble forms and big decorative designs, a robust 
beauty which has not shriveled up by the over-refinement 
and inbreeding of elegant shapes and designs. Besides 
their artistic charm, which is great, their archaeological 
interest lies in the possibility of recognizing the difference 
between the glaze and clay of this product of southern 


local factories and the official Ching-té-Chén porcelains, 


and of being able to study the influence of the taste and 
style of decoration during the well-known Ming epochs 
in order to date the different pieces. 

Their clay and glazes prove to be closely akin to the 
Sung Lung-ch’iian celadons; pieces are even found one 
side of which is celadon and the other decorated in blue 
under the glaze, while there are celadons decorated in 
blue under the green glaze. It is, therefore, certain that 
they were made in the district of Lung-ch’iian, possibly 
in Ku chou fu to, where we are told the Lung-ch’iian 
celadon factories moved in the beginning of the Ming 
period, because this district, having easy access to the 
southern shores, was favorably situated for the export 
trade. 

Among these southern Ming wares we find a kind 
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decorated in blue under the glaze over an intentionally 
crackled ground, often of great beauty. This style is 
only rarely found among the Ching-té-Chén blue and 
whites and then, except in quasi-modern specimens, only 
among the steatitic, so-called soft-paste, varieties. There- 
fore pieces of this kind have sometimes been classed 
among the steatitic porcelains, which is in so far correct 
that all crackled porcelains belong to a class where the 
clay and glaze have been so chosen that they differ in 


contraction when cooling off. 


If the crackle starts under the glaze, the body was 
covered before glazing with a coating of clay which con- 
tracted and crackled, breaking the glaze with it. This 
might be steatite, as in the so-called soft-paste pieces or 
some other material. If the glaze alone is crackled, it is 
because this covering contracted more, was softer be- 
acuse it contained more lead or was mixed with the 
“white pebbles” which Pére d’Entrecolles described in 
his “lettres curieuses et édifiantes,” probably the rock of 
San-pao p’eng of which the Tao-lu speaks. In the pieces 
we are describing the cracks have been stained by age 
and are in many cases an intentional crackle, sometimes 
intentionally stained. The effect of the blue design over 
this regularly crackled ground is very beautiful. 

Another fact which lends this ware additional interest 
is that the Tao-lu says that crackled ware was a specialty 


of certain potters during the Southern Sung period and 
that they added blue decorations. The description of the 
pieces they made seems to apply very directly to the 
wares discussed; though these do not appear to be of 
this early date, they must be closely related and later 
outcomes of the Sung wares. 


ID you ever stop to consider how much better it is 
to look ahead and prepare than to look back and 
regret? 


A RISING YOUNG ARTIST. 


‘XEORG J. LOBER, sculptor of ‘‘ The Dancer,’’ 
one of our art illustrations, is here shown at work 

in his studio, 6 East Fifteenth street. He is the son of 
Axel G. Lober, New York manager for the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Co. Though he looks scarcely 
more than a boy even now, he won the Avery prize of 
the Architectural League in 1911 for a wall fountain — 


one of his first pieces of work to gain recognition. Now 
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The Cardinal sent the following appreciation to 
Mr. Lober: 


“In his admirable figure of Christ on the Cross, 
Georg J. Lober, the young but henceforth great artist, 
expresses vividly the Oblation by Our Lord of Himself 
to The Father for His salvation of mankind. 

O. S CARDINAL MERCIER. 


Octe117 1919; Bishop cf Manines. 


Mr. Lober has had all of his training in this city. 
He has four times won the Academy prize, three times 


GEORG 


he is a member of the League, and one of its committee 
on sculpture. 

One of his latest pieces to win special praise is a 
bronze crucifix recently on view at the Gorham Co . and 
now the property of Cardinal Mercier, having been pre- 
sented to His Eminence by an American admirer. 

The Cardinal regarded the work, devotionally and 
artistically, as having a place among the world’s best 
religious masterpieces, and intends to place the crucifix 
in his private chapel in Brussels. He asked to meet 
the artist, and before a gathering of distinguished 
clergy freely complimented the young sculptor. 


LOBER. 


for sculpture and once for drawing, and has won the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts prize also four times. He has 
executed various well-known medals and memorial 
panels, as well as charming studies of dancing girls and 
other subjects which adorn his studio. Perhaps his 
best known work is the majestic ‘‘ King Canute ’’ at the 
moment when that much-flattered monarch ordered the 
waves to halt in their course. 

Mr. Lober is an American, of Danish descent. 
‘“The Dancer,’’ on page 75, is a fine example of art ina 
field in which America has not hitherto been notably 
strong. 
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The Man in Control. 
Ma 


OME time ago we published an article which told the 
buyers a few of their weak points. Now it develops 
that the ‘buyers are not to blame at all for some of the 
things they do. 
whelming, sinister power which they dare not dispute. 
The he-villain of the crockery and glass business, whose 
hand is seen, but whose face is behind the mask, is the 
merchandise manager. 
department store he sits at his desk. He seldom inter- 
views salesmen. He keeps his finger on the pulse of the 
public, and his eye on the dollars-and-cents showings of 
the departments of the store. He puts the lid down on 
the buying in this department or that. He parcels out 
the appropriations in January and July. He hires and 
he fires. 
word. 
The buyers of the department stores defend them- 
selves by pointing to the machinations of this ogre. The 
main charge against him is that he is constantly butting 
into the department with orders founded on a general, 
but not a specific, knowledge of the business. Few 
managers of crockery and glass departments can get 


They claim to be inspired by an over- 


In the holy of holies of the great 


He is some personage, in every sense of the 


along with him. And yet they do not dare to press their 
point too far, for upon the word of the merchandise 
manager depends their salaries and their jobs. 

The merchandise manager is particularly condemned 
because of his ignorance of the specific requirements of 
the crockery and glass business. Take the matter of 
The 


big wholesale houses of the country declare that they can- 


broken sets on imported merchandise, for instance. 


not dispose of many beautiful individual pieces of im- 
ported china because of the refusal of department mana- 
gers to buy to fill in broken sets. The latter, in many 
instances, say they are forbidden to spend money in this 
manner by the merchandise managers. Following the 
war period of scarce imports, nearly every big retail 
store has broken sets of imported china. They cannot 
sell them as full sets, and they can sell no more of the 
individual pieces. Cups, saucers, sugars, creamers, 
plates, and the more ordinary pieces, have been sold. If 
the sets could be filled out they would bring a fancy price 
and a fat profit. The department managers know this, 
but the merchandise managers will not see it that way. 
On account of this stubbornness the store cannot sell the 
broken sets and the wholesale house cannot unload the 
individual pieces. Retail stores which have no broken 


lots of china on hand occasionally take a whirl at the 
odd pieces offered by the jobbers—when they can get a 
price which is about one-tenth the original mark. Such 
efforts have usually proved very unprofitable ventures, 
The public wants to buy imported china in 
In Chicago one of 
the biggest department stores, which made a deal of this 


however. 
sets, and not by the piece, it seems. 


sort with a local importing firm more than a year ago, 
still has a third of the goods on hand. The stock has 
survived dozens of sales. Therefore it would seem that 
the merchandise managers have some ground for their 
grudge against odd pieces of china. 

The shrewd department manager, however, who 
knows how to handle broken lots, can buy very cheaply 
and dispose of his purchase at a good profit. This is 
especially the case if he has free rein in the running of 
his department, and no interference from a merchandise 
manager who does not know the rules of the crockery 
and glass game. The influence of this official is far 
greater than is commonly supposed. Orders are orders 
in a great business institution, and the penalty for dis- 
obedience is almost as severe as it is in the army or navy. 
Salesmen are often inclined to blame buyers for refusing 
The salesman 
knows he is right, and that the buyer should give him 


to see a certain point relative to a line. 
an order. Yet the buyer refuses to do so, and, instead 
of showing interest in his proposition, exhibits impatience. 

Buyers are human, after all, and they do not wish 
the salesmen to know that they are not running their 
departments absolutely, in so far as the spending of the 
money is concerned. Otherwise salesmen might take it 
into their heads to interview the merchandise manager 
of the store, which would be bad for the prestige of the 
buyer. 
real reason for his refusal the buyer gets blamed for 


On account of his disposition to cover up the 


many things for which he is not responsible. About the 
only admission he ever makes with reference to the mys- 
terious higher power is that “the lid is on” so far as the 
placing of orders is concerned. More than this a buyer 
will seldom admit. 

“Prices are going to be 25 per cent. higher on such and 
“You know as well 
now what items in blown glassware you will need as you 
will three months from now. Place your order now and 
save this 25 per cent. You are as well aware as I am 
that this price advance will actually take place. Further- 


such a date,’’ a salesman will warn. 


more, you can only be sure of delivery by the time you 
wart them if you place your order now.” 

To, all this the buyer has been known to answer in 
the negative. It-looks like boneheadedness and foolish- 
ness to the salesman; and so,-as a matter of fact, it looks 
to the buyer himself. If he had his way he would place 
the order. However, the merchandise manager, sitting 
in his den, sees in the crockery and glass department only 
one of many departments under his charge. He has no 
time to investigate the various angles of the crockery 
and glass field, any more than the stationery, drugs, fur- 
niture, women’s suits and coats, or hardware. - He decides 
that general conditions at that particular time do not 
warrant buying on the part of any of the buyers, and he 
issues orders in harmony with this decision. He refuses 
to take special conditions into consideration. Each de- 
partment of the store would probably have special con- 
ditions which would warrant the placing of orders. Thus 
the general order closing the purse-strings of the firm 
for the time being would amount to naught. 

Maybe the buyers, as a class, would stand better in 
the opinion of the salesmen if they were more frank. If 
they made no effort to appear as czars, but explained 
conditions as they actually exist, the salesmen would 
understand and forgive. 

Here and there is a buyer of such reputation and 
prestige that he dominates the merchandise manager. 
What the buyer decides, with reference to the conduct 
of his department, goes absolutely. But such buyers are 
very rare. There are not a baker’s dozen of them in 
Chicago and New York put together. 

The buyer of limited experience and reputation is 
almost entirely under the sway of the merchandise mana- 
ger'in many of the stores. He dares not make a move 
which involves the spending of any considerable sum of 
money, without consulting somebody over his head. 
Even those who are well established and secure in their 
positions have a habit of spending their semi-annual ap- 
propriations almost as soon as they are received. They 
do this for several reasons; and not infrequently the 
desire to avoid meddling on the part of the merchandise 
manager is one of them. Having spent their appropria- 
tion, they are as hard broke as a sailor after a week’s 
shore leave. They have nothing to do but explain to 
the boys why they can’t give them an order, and to 
figure out special sales and other ways and means of 
selling the goods they have ordered. 

Merchandise managers have had a rather easy time 
in the past two years. The danger of over-stocking in 
the crockery and glass department has been slim, on 
account of the shortage of production and the difficulty 
of getting orders shipped from the factories. They have 
found it easy to fill their jobs as the watch-dogs of the 
stores’ bank accounts, for the same lack of adequate pro- 
duction has prevailed in other lines. The buyer has been 
forced to take what he could get; and very often dire 


need of goods, so great as to be recognized even by a 
merchandise manager, has prevented him from being too 
particular about either price or quality. 

One of the hardest things to get some merchandise 
men to see is that the public, during the present era of 
at least, does not want cheap goods, but 
medium-priced and high-priced merchandise. 


loose spending, 


MY NEW /YEAR’S’ RESOLUTIONS. 


ITH the advent of 1920 a merchant could not do 

better than resolve upon the following : 

‘I shall inventory more often, for I know that by 
so doing I can keep a better check on my stock. 

‘“‘T will watch my ‘turnover’ as a mother watches 
her growing offspring, as I know this is the mainstay 
of my business. 

““So-called trifles will receive my best attention, 
for I have learned that business is made up of asucces- 
sion of trifles. 

“‘T shall resolve to spend more time on the floor of 
my store, helping all who come in contact with my 
trade. ‘Thus I shall learn first hand the wishes and 
thoughts of the customers. 

‘““Early to business, late toleave, just enough time 
for luncheon, and a little pleasure thrown in for good 
measure, shall be my rule. | 

‘“Trade papers, the daily press, business reference 
books and a thirst for knowledge as applied to my wares 
shall be my aim. 

‘‘T shall make it a point to have my competitors 
watch me, rather than to imitate them too closely. By 
so doing I shall become a leader instead of a follower. 

‘I shall try to spread the gospel of the Golden 
Rule in my business, as I have learned this is the only 
safe and sane policy. 

“‘T shall give to every calling salesman a_hear- 
ing, for | know these knights of the gripcan help meas 
much as, if not more than, I can assist them. 

‘‘The new and the beautiful shall grace my stock; 
but all shall be bought with vrisdom, so that people 
will say: ‘Yes, Blank’s have it.’ 

‘‘T shall try to keep my stock 100 per cent efficient, 
so that every nickel, dime or dollar will revert to my 
till instead of the cash drawer of my competitor. 

‘“My windows shall come in for exacting care, as I 
have learned they are the mirrors of my establish- 
ment, and people judge the worth of a store’s stock by 
the goods on view. 

“‘T shall try not to slip a cog in financial matters. 
My notes shall be promptly met and my bills discounted. 
By a like token I shall not neglect to give studious at- 
tention to what is outstanding on my ledger. 

‘‘Every day shall be a day of new hopes, desires 
and promises during the whole of 1920.’’ 
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When Personality Counts. 


T is natural for a manufacturer or wholesaler to believe 


| 


years of his life into his work, and after a while he is 


that his line sells on merit alone. He is putting the best 


likely to come to the belief that his product is so much 
better than any other that the merchants all along the 
line are waiting for his traveling man to come round so 
they may hand him their orders. 

It might be a good thing if the men who direct the 
affairs of big corporations could go out into the small 
towns occasionally and see how their product is actually 
sold to the retailers, writes J. R. Sprague in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Business is not transacted in Greenwood, 
In the big 
city store the buying is done by salaried men whose jobs 


South Carolina, as it is in Chicago, Illinois. 


depend on their efficiency. They may accept a traveling 
man’s invitation to the theater, but next morning when 
they look at his samples the entertainment is forgotten, 
and price and quantity are the only things that count. 

But in the small town the proprietor himself does the 
buying. And just because there are fewer people in the 
small town, a man’s individuality counts for more. It is 
likely some of the big executives would be scandalized if 
they knew how many customers buy their goods merely 
because of friendship with the traveling man. 

To the average small-town merchant the manufacturer 
or wholesaler is a cold impersonal institution way off in 
the great city, represented in his mind mainly as a con- 
cern to which he must send his hard-earned money. And 
sometimes, when business has been dull and he has not 
remitted promptly, they have written him rather sharp 


letters. 

But the traveling man comes right into the store, a 
warm and friendly personality. Right away he makes the 
merchant telephone that he will not be home at noon, 
because he is going to take him to the hotel for lunch. 
He hopes that business is good. If it isn’t it will be, be- 
cause he never saw the crops look so well along the line. 
Certainly he will write the house and ask them to wait a 
little longer on the past-due account. And he wants to 
know the merchant’s candid opinion as to the chances of 
the Dertoit team next year. 
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Is it'any wonder that many small-town merchants buy 
from the traveler rather than from the house? The writer 
knows of a hardware merchant who has bought a cer- 
tain line of cutlery to his own disadvantage for the past 
ten years. There are other lines represented in the terri- 
tory, much more strongly advertised and consequently 
easier to sell; but the hardware man reserves all his cut- 
lery business for one house, and his reasons are purely 
personal. The traveler for the favored house when at 
So does the mer- 
When the traveler comes to town a third of the 


home raises white-leghorn chickens. 
chant. 
time is devoted to buying cutlery, and the balance given 
up to talk about white-leghorn chickens. 

Recently a traveling man who for the past twenty years 
has covered a territory extending from coast to coast 
talked to the writer about selling goods on the road. This 
traveler knows the United States as intimately as the 
average man knows the route between house and office. 
He knows the name of the colored man who hauls trunks 
from the C. & O. boat to the hotel in Newport News, 
Virginia ; he is personally acquainted with the traffic off- 
cer at the corner of Twelfth and Main in Kansas City; 
and when he gets off the train in Butte he is greeted as a 
friend by the well-known citizen who used to be a hack 
driver but now runs a service car, still wearing the high 
hat and long coat of hack-driving days. 

“It takes a distinctive kind of salesmanship to sell goods 
on the road,” said this traveler. “The man who takes his 
line of samples and goes out on a new territory has a hard 
The 
house salesman is backed up in his efforts by an impres- 


job. All alone he makes a frontal attack on life. 


sive display of merchandise ; and too when a business man 
has taken the trouble to go to market and hunt up a 
wholesale house it is a pretty good indication that he 
really wants to buy goods. 

“But the traveling man out on the road has little but 
his personality to go on. Illustrations of the merchandise 
in his catalogue have no magnetism to warm up a buyer. 
Even though he carries a line of samples it is not much 
better. Samples carried on the road a month or two have 
lost a good deal of their youthful charm; and the freshest 


samples in the world do not look very impressive in a bare 
hotel room, spread out on a table with a background of 
bed sheets. 

“Tn some of the very large city establishments the buy- 
ing is done in a coldly impersonal way. A traveling man 
sends in his card and then sits down on a bench to wait 
for his answer along with other salesmen, all looking like 
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ing is done that way the traveling man is not a salesman 
at all; he is merely an order taker. 

“A young salesman first going out on the road is apt to 
conduct himself in a thoroughly professional and busi- 
nesslike manner, which is poor salesmanship. He will go 
into an estabishment and ask for the buyer. When the 
buyer presents himself the traveler hands out the business 


APHRODITE—Cameo Plaque by Thos. Webb & Sons,'Stourbridge,{England, 


Reprinted from the ‘‘London Pottery Gazette.” 


a row of bell boys in a hotel. When the answer comes 
out it is final; either Mr. Jochum may bring in his sam- 
ples at a quarter to four or there is nothing required from 
Mr. Jochum’s line at this time. There is no chance to 
argue that merchandise will be higher next trip or that 
there are three or four new items in the line that the 
buyer ought to see even if he does not buy a dollar’s 
worth. There is not even a chance to start a ninth-inning 
rally by proffering a good twenty-cent cigar or inviting 


the buyer out to lunch. In establishmtnts where the buy- 


card of his firm, stating politely that he has the line on 
display at the Eagle Hotel and would like to know what 
time it will be most convenient to come over. 

“That is the way factory executives like to think their 
wares are sold to the trade. Each manufacturer believes 
his product is so desirable that a buyer has only to be 
told that the line is in town, when he will put on his hat 
and go right over to the hotel for fear some other cus- 
tomer will get there ahead of him. The strongest line in 
the world is not so strong as that.” 


i 
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Toy Departments in Hardware Stores. 


NE thing that is going to count largely in the hard- 
ware merchants’ building-up a reputation for car- 
rying toys is his willingness to display them more or 
less throughout the year, although, of course, not as 
conspicuously as he would during the Christmas sea- 
son. 

Thd time is not far distant when to hold, its own in 
the increasing competition for public favor every store 
must realize that a complete toy department must be 
maintained the year around. . 

The permanent toy department pays substantial div- 
idends, and every merchant will learn that fact when 
he gives the permanent toy department an honest op- 
portunity to prove its real worth. 

Hardware merchants in many of the smaller cities 
are trying out the permanent toy department with good 
results, says H. G. Holden in The Housefurnishing 
Review. There is not a store in the land which is not 
large enough to warrant the maintenance of a live toy 
department from January to January. If the smallest 
stores in the smallest cities find toys profitable, and 
if the largest stores in the largest cities find them 
equally worth while, there is no legitimate reason for 
the failure of toys to make good in any store, any- 
where, and all the time, except that the toys are not 
given an honest chance. 

An idea has no practical value until it is put into 
operation. It is the result that counts, though the 
conception of the plan naturally has a great deal to 
do with its effectiveness. So when the hardware mer- 
chant has conceived that mechanical and educational 
toys should, and can, be made to sell during the holi- 
day season, the question crops up as to how best to 
present his claims to the buying public at a time when 
many others are clamoring for attention. 

There are many lines of these goods. They are 
ready sellers in sets varying in price from $2 to $20 
‘and up. A desirable feature of some lines is that the 
‘goods are put up in regular sets, in accessory sets, and 
‘in many cases when a regular set is sold, we find that 
a year later the customer will call for the $5 accessory 
outfit. It is not unusual to have customers buy addi- 
tional accessory outfits until they have brought the set 
up to $20, or even higher’priced sets. - 

Steam engines and mechanical’ boats ‘are both fine 


a 


sellers. Every boy who comes to your store is a pos- 
sible customer for an engine or a boat. A good stock 
of these goods will attract more attention than any 
other line of goods. 

Mechanical automobiles, wheeled vehicles, moving- 
picture machines, bears on rollers, toy stoves, doll 
beds, toy banks and registers, blackboards, soldier sets, 
etc., are all good sellers. 

Many other toy novelties can be added to this list; 
we have only mentioned the principal lines wise to 
carry. The bigger and better stock means that much 
more business. People will trade at the store that 
has the most complete stock; prices do not cut so 
much figure as service and quality. 

During the war American toy manufacturers went 
to work in earnest and are now making some of the 
most unique and serviceable toys that have ever been 
put on the market. The opinion freely expressed is 
that there will be no real need to import toys from 
foreign countries, as American toys are now fulfilling 
all expectations of the American public, 

The buyer of toys, perhaps more than the buyer of 
any other kind of merchandise, enters the toy store or 
department store with practically an open mind. Be- 
yond a few articles especially requested by the young- 
ster, the purchaser’s mind is almost entirely open for 
suggestions which will surely crop up when once 
among the toys. When buying articles for personal 
use in other than toy lines, or in procuring special 
articles for an intimate friend, in a vast majority of 
instances some definite idea of the desired gift is firmly 
fixed in one’s mind; but in toy-buying the public relies 
more than one would imagine upon the display and 
the good advice of a wide-awake clerk. 

An ideal way, to our mind, is to have one clerk at- 
tend to all the wants of each customer. In many in- 


‘stances, of course, this idea is clearly out of the ques- 
‘tion, because of the waste of time on those who have 


no intention of buying and the impracticability of 


‘having constantly on hand a clerk to go the rounds 


with all who enter the store. In a modified way, how- 
ever, we believe this system could be inaugurated and 
allowed to grow as its success might warrant. ‘One 
must surely see the advantage of a tour around the 
toy tables by an interested customer and’ a ‘well- 


trained clerk. If the two have done business before, 
so much the better; the trip around the toy counter 
would be made doubly interesting to the buyer and 
profitable to the house. . 

From all practical standpoints, there is no reason 
why hardware stores cannot sell toys the year round, 
for toy manufacturers have produced toys for all sea- 


sons of the year, and with their advertising campaigns 
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Analyzing the toy situation, it is easy to realize that 
the demand for jimcrack toys is past. Cheap, flimsy 
toys that crash and smash under the first enthusiastic 
attack of joy-crazed youngsters are no longer in de- 
mand in the American toy market. 

Sturdy “made in U. S. A.” toys belong in every up- 
to-date hardware store. Thousands of live hardware 
merchants are already handling toys, and more are seeing 


W. H. GRINDLEY & CO.’S 


are educating the consumer to see the value of them 
and to buy them throughout the year. The idea has been 
tried and has proven to be a good one in many of the 
up-to-date hardware stores throughout the country. 
Many have accepted the services offered by the man- 
ufacturer, and have trained one or two of their clerks 
‘a the best way to handle toys which includes a course 
in window and counter display as well as selling talks 
to the boy, girl or parent. 


*“ VICTORY ”’ SHAPE, SHOWN BY THE WM. S. PITCAIRN CORPORATION. 


the light each year, and with good reason, too. 

They find there is money in a good, well and care- 
fully selected line of mechanical and educational toys. 
Not just a profit, but extra cash velvet and a rapid 
turnover. 


pH man who devotes too much time to bragging 
about his ancestors seldom gives his progeny 
much to brag about. 
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How a Store Gets Good Salespeople. 
Be 


HY certain specialty stores are able to secure the 

services of efficient salespeople when others are 
deploring the inefficiency of theirs may, perhaps, be due 
to a variance in the systems under which they work. A 
branch of such systems concerns the employment and 
payment methods in use, and an illustration of the more 
attractive kind is afforded by that of a store in this city 
which is noted for its high type of sales service, says a 
writer in the New York Times. There the signs in the 
office confronting applicants really mean something when 
they state that “promotion depends on merit and not on 
pull,” and that the store “pays the highest wages in New 
York.” 

The first principle that governs the hiring of an 
employe is that the cost of hiring is too high to make it 
pay to have mistakes that result in “unhiring.” Through 
personnel tests the employment manager is assisted in 
judging the worth of the applicant. These tests, a general 
“sizing up’ and a quick following up of references, 
enable him to get the information he desires concerning 
the character and the qualifications of the prospective 
employe. 

Once his favorable decision is made comes a most 
important step in the system. In many stores the new- 
comer is turned over “cold” to the department assigned. 
For days and weeks the recruit may struggle to make 
acquaintances, to pick up necessary information about 
the store, and to learn the methods used in the establish- 
ment. In this store the introduction is one that embraces 
a complete description of the store and what almost might 
be called a social function for the newly acquired em- 
ploye. First of all, the employment manager places in 
the hands of the person he has engaged folders which 
explain the pension plan of the store and the mutual 
benefit association organized to maintain a fund to pro- 
vide for its members in case of sickness or death. To 
the non-selling employe goes a folder which describes a 
bonus plan by which three months’ service is rewarded 
by five per cent. of the annual salary, two years’ service 
by six per cent., etc. To the salesperson are given the 
details of a prize offer that is paid over and above the 
commissions on sales. 

Following a full explanation of the store and its 
methods, the newcomer is registered. If a man, he is 


When the 
new employe has been given a comprehensive idea of the 
store and his or her place in it, the host or hostess of the 


then required to pass a physical examination. 


department to which the person is assigned is called in 
By that 
time it is the luncheon hour and the stranger, who in 
reality is no longer a stranger, is the guest of the house 
at midday meal. 


to provide introductions in that department. 


So far, the effort has been made to make the new- 
comer’s arrival in the organization just as friendly and as 
warm as possible. From that point on it has been the 
object of the store executives to prove that real oppor- 
tunities await those who will do their work well. Three 
methods of payment are used. Salaries with two or 
three per cent. commissions paid above the quotas of the 
various departments, salaries and commissions, and 
straight commissions with drawing accounts. 

The quotas, for those departments in which they 
are operated, are based on the:sales record over five years. 
But they are not inflexible, which is considered an im- 
portant point. Each month these figures are carefully 
examined to discover if the quotas still represent fair 
goals not so difficult to reach. In considering these quotas 
the employment manager who is in charge of this work 
bears in mind the condition of business, the kind of mer- 
chandise sold and all factors that might influence the sale 
of goods. 
ployes are encouraged to report any inequalities that may 
crop up from time to time. So far the adjustments made 
by the employment manager seem to have been thor- 
oughly done, because few complaints have been received 
from the salespeople. 

For new departments where the store has no way of 
determining the basis for establishing quotas a straight 
salary coupled with a commission of one-half of one per 
cent. on sales is the system used. One department, in 
which the store sells a product it manufactures, uses the 
drawing account against commissions of five per cent., 
which are reckoned up every six months. 

From the foregoing description of the services which 
the employment manager performs, it is evident that his 
position is a very important one in the organization. 
Commencing with a centralized employment plan where 


he is the sole arbiter of an applicant’s fitness, his work 


As a final check on such investigation, em- 


is not only to hire people but to keep them hired. Every 
agency for holding the employe, once that employe is 
obtained, is in his hands, so that no department dictator 
can.undo his work. For the discharge of an employe the 
O K of three executives is’ required—that of the super- 
intendent, the department head, and the employment 
manager. The last is frequently able, by a transfer from 
one department to another, to help the employe to do 
better. 

The salaries paid in quota, as well as in other depart- 
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flower-holder of artistic design. It was brought to Bos- 
ton many years ago from France, and was found in a 
store on Hanover-street among other odd bits of art. 
Both the proprietor and the store have long since passed 
away, but the little French. flower-holder is as bright 
and charming as it was in the days of long ago when it 
stood ona table in a room of an ancient house with 
knockers of brass on the doors and heavily-barred in- 
side shutters to the windows, telling of Revolutionary 
days. 
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MINTON PLATE AT MEAKIN & RIDGWAY’S. 


ments, begin, for salespeople, at $15 a week, with com- 
missions added. Junior salesmen and saleswomen are 
paid $14.a week and commissions. Non-selling help on 
stock are started at $12 a week. The minimum for the 
entire store, which includes messengers, is $10 a week. 
No one under 16 years of age is hired, and the age mini- 
mum for selling help is 18 years. 


CHARMING AS EVER. 


MONG the cherished possessions of a friend of mine, 
writes a Boston correspondent, is.a little French 


Two of the descendants of the deceased proprietor 
of the old store on Hanover street are well known to the 
china and glass trade, and have to a certain extent fol-. 
lowed in the footsteps of their ancestor. Yet among 
all their designs cf modern times and make there can 
nothing be found more pleasing and fascinating than 
this little French flower-holder when its small glass 
cups, swinging on slender chains, are filled with hepat- 
icas or other dainty spring flowers. 


TOCK displayed without show cards is like stock 
shown by a deaf and dumb salesman. 


THEODORE HAVILAND DEAD. 


CABLEGRAM was received by Louis S. Hinman, 

American manager for Theodore Haviland & Co., 

Dec. 22 announcing the death of Theodore Haviland 

on Friday, Dec. 19, at his home in Limoges, France, in 

his seventy-eighth year. Complete details will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. 


ITS NEW NAME. 


HE Libbey Glass Co. has issued the following an- 
nouncement to its customers and the trade in gen- 


eral : 
ToLeEpo, O., Dec. 20, 1919. 

On January 1, 1920, the Libbey Glass Co. will be 
succeeded by the Libbey Giass Manufacturing Co., 
which has purchased the entire business and good will 
as a going concern, and will continue uninterruptedly 
all regular business as heretofore. 

We bespeak for our successor the same generous 
consideration that you have favored us with in the past. 

All correspondence, remittances, orders, etc., may 
be addressed to the new company. 

Respectfully, 
THE LipBEY GLass Co. 


BUYERS IN TOWN. 


Abbreviations—e, crockery; g, glass; laf, housefurnishings; 
1, lamps; t, toys; s, silverware. 


J Low, t, M Seller & Co, Portland, Ore. 43 
Leonard. 


C L Ferguson, hf, Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 6 West 32d. 


C D Faber, c,g, Serwer & Raphere, Detroit. 
Pennsylvania. 


J S Lewis, g, Johnson, Lewis Co, Syracuse, N Y. 
Bristol. 


H P Schaeffer, hf, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Co, Buffalo. 230 Fifth ave. 


A A Hall, c,g, Hutzler Bros Co, Baltimore, Md. 
1150 Broadway. 


H D Johnson, t, Howland D G Co, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 404 Fourth ave. 


THE PITTSBURGH EXPOSITION. 


VER 100 firms have made reservations for display 
space at the January Pottery and Glass Exposi- 
tion, which will take place, as usual, at the Ft. Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Applications for space con- 
tinue to be received almost daily. Some firms will 
likely also show at the Hotel Henry, on Fifth avenue, 
where many exhibits were quartered about ten years 
ago, and one or two may be found at the Hotel Chat- 
ham. 

A number of manufacturers who never before dis- 
played their lines here during January are to be found 
in the list this season. There is also a greater variety 
of lines than in former years. 

The official roster of the Exposition at the Ft. Pitt 


Hotel, with room assignments and names of represen- 
tatives, is as follows: 


Room Firm Representativ® 
127) DIG Jenkins Glass’ Cove cece ste Howard Jenkins 
P20 erst VCC PDTOS, COs vac catcictera ciate diccels W H Duval 

136 Co-Operative Flint Glass Co....W A Reaper 
258) Misher-Bruce & Co\...04 lee cae Edw Reinwald 
DS Qme Stats GIASS|CO. . ateiclers olsen cele atele/a D E Beall 

B40 Maw Carr &' Co... cigs acces valk W E Gould 

241 Susquehanna Cui Glass Co...... T W Hamilton 
2431 Wi. Darden’ & Co... 3.0 tees W T Darden 
24am iivoeel OnesMig CO. «cc cies sstetels Albert H Bien 
PiiemnOvarrArt. Glass Co. iiss eeunes L Fritz 

285 The Potomac Glass Co .°...2.- A A Graeser 
340 McKenna Bros Sales Corp...... W J McKenna 
342 Central Glass Works........... T H Butcher 
343 West Bend Aluminum Co....... LO Peck 

344 American Specialty Co......... Jas H Flanagan 
S7ile ) HDelif Ce OcINCUSS ose stolons oe electra O Janssen 

385) PadenuGity) Pottery Cove. mate C N Harris 

EY Abs loptsfoattduy (Oona aaaacar aoc code Swaney Hall 
AA Dy Saunders) Mig Cove cterteeste 

AGO = Ye MAM@dET 0c sala ete oe arnretare E M Meder 

AA See KOSCHETAKL DIOS. clelecipeneitentercete Max Strensch 
471° Wagnum Cut Glass Co.n...,.. 2. H A Diehl 

538. Royal Metal. Mfg Co. 20602. once H Weiley 

5301" Thepbedtord China Commemeetect C RC Brown 
540 Susquehanna Cut Glass Co. ....C P Reddrop 
SA BOnitara ree CO. sce cvencietersrenneterat: Otto Jaeger 
543 Louis Levien Sales Co.......... Louis Levien 
544 McNicol Pottery Co............ Jack Patterson 
571 The McAnulty Co. ....02, ccceee A H McNulty 
537. Central Specialty Mfg Co.......M L Koch 

62 len U nited Novelty. Cossmesc senate ct: Mrs B Heuman 
635 Hirsch-Malgood Co........--- J Hirsch 

639 SA Weller Pottery Co......... G H Woodworth 
640meM Herbert: Conecce trees tsi M Herbert 

642 Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co..James P Gordon 
643 The Fenton Art Glass Co....... R C Fenton 

670 American Clay Product Co..... V D Kinnan 

673. Steinfeld Bros Co.%. 0.2. .s.s6. Milton Jones 
676 Vodrey Pottery Co.........se.6. T A Copperstone 
678 Joseph Friedman... ........-..- L Neudorfer 
679 Searles Mfg Co......+see-seeee H A Joffer 

684 Mitchell, Woodbury Co......... Robert W Corey 
688 Southern Potteries Co.......... E J Owens 

690 Samuel E Bernstein... ..-.-.-- Ben Samuels 
691 The Hocking Glass Co..... .-.-- I J Collins 

694 Fisher Cut Glass Co..... ......F J Classen 

696 Lehman Bros...-.-:-------: ... Harry Lehman 
697. ‘The Novelty Mfg Co........--. Edw A Gracy 


700 HWSchmidt Picture Frame Co. Hugh Schmidt 
702 The Smith-Phillips China Co....E W Clinton 
704 Diamond Glass Co.......-.+--- HW Thomas 
706 The Lancaster Glass Co........ L P Martin 

708 Indiana Glass Co....- --++++:.- Geo W Haskill 
710 The Mayer China Co.. . Arthur E Mayer 
712 The HC Fry Glass Co. 
712 Empire Cut Glass Co......--- 

714. The Taylor, Smith & Taylor....Cecil Taylor 
716 Paden City Glass Mfg Co. ......David Fisher 
718 Steubenville Pottery Co.... ... William Rhone 
H K Connors 
Charles Isreal 
724 Beaver Valley Glass Co.... .--. Alex Frazer 
726 Brush-McCoy Pottery Co . ....Frank Vaughn 
728 LDBloch &Co  .«. «-+.-...-. Henry Bigart 
739 The Duncan & Miller Glass Co..Jos C Rent 


720 The Carrollton Pottery Co.... 1 
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740 Economy Tumbler Co......-- : eae ice? 

742 The S Herbert Glass Co...... j Egan 

743 McKee Glass Co.. -ooee+-) EB McLaughlin 

793) "The! Hall China Go.sraii- aan F I Simmers 

776 West End Pottery Co.....%..... Jos P Curry 

778 George H Bowman Co..... ....A A Bourbon 

780 The Albright China Co......... I E Mincks 

784 The Crooksville China Co....... H J Bennett 

785 Phoenix Glass Co............-. H B Whitney 

nn Cut Glass Co.....%..... 

Ae uae Cut Glass Co-s--s. +s | S Benford 

790 Lazarus & Rosenfeld. . ..G W Brownley 

792 Hunt Glass Co.... ........ eee. lL, Blackmer 

796 Frontier Glass Co.............. J W Murray 

838 The National China Co...... | F P Judge, Jr 
Edw E Wilgens 

840 Wheeling Decorating Co........ A D Otto 

841 Quaker City Cut Glass Co....... F Lemcke 


842 Corona Cut Glass Co. -....::.. C B Kishler 

843 The Beals & Selkirk Trunk Co..H W Raymond 
885 Frank B Tinker.... eee hranks 5 lnker 
938 Belmont Tumbler Co.... ..Morris Lando 
939 John J Hines.... ......sees sees John J Hines 


941 Aluminum Goods Mfg Co.......J O Coleman 
942 Camden City Cut Glass Co.... ait 

942 Figueora Cut Glass Co.. Harry M Bortz 
9413 Wm M Rodgers ....- -. WM Rodgers 


944 ‘The Potters’ Co- Opera Co. -H P Knoblock 
972 Kinney & Levan Co ..........-. FAH Lang 
1038 Corning Glass Co...........-.. George Heisler 
1039 New Martinsville Glass Mfg Co. Ira M Clarke 
1041 Savoy Mfg Co...-..---..--. 
1042 David Van Blerkson.... ..... 
1042) Peter Engle. sere eee 
1043 Advance Wood Turning Co..... 
1072 Rindsberger Mfg Co .... .....- H Rindsberger 
1139 Pullman Metal Specialty Co....F Bernstock 
1141 Bartlett-Collins Glass Co.......Ed E Bartlett 
1142 H R Wylie China Co....... ...- M A Johnson 


HOTEL HENRY. 


Louis Iris 


| George West 


Westmoreland Glass Co........... R B Reineck 


Cambridge (O.) Glass Co..........- 
Central Cut Glass Co.........-+-.-«, 


BELGIUM SENDS GLASS_ BLANKS. 


HE second consignment of Belgian cut glass blanks 

in eighteen months arrived last week, addressed 

to the Kings County Cut Glass Co., Brooklyn. The 
first reached their factory a year ago last June. The 
scarcity of Belgian blanks has greatiy added to the 


trade’s difficulties, the product turned out by King Al- 
bert’s little kingdom being much sought after. Only 
these two shipments have crossed t.4 Atlantic since the 
beginning of the German drive on Liege in July, 1914, 
and business rivals have been congratulating the com- 
pany on its ‘‘find.’’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
nch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED. 


Cpe salesman with good following in stationery and house- 
furnishing trade wanted by import house. Apply by let- 
ter, giving full particulars, to IwporT 230, this office. 


ALESMAN WANTED—A large brass manufacturing con- 

cern long established in New York City requires a road 

salesman after January lst. State age, experience, reference, 
and salary expected. Address A 251, this office. 


Mita tise! WANTED—Good opportunity offered by new 

firm with excellent foreign connections to young man ex- 
perienced in table glassware and related glassware lines. Apply 
by letter, giving full particulars, to Grass 411, this office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AN of highest efficiency, with twenty years’ practical experi- 
ence as an importer and dealer in china, glass and house- 
furnishings, desires position as assistant with a good house or a 
place as traveling salesman with a reputable manufacturer. 
Unquestionable references. Address A 249, this office. 


A FORMER representative of the J. D. Bergen Cut Glass Co. 
is open for a connection in the metropolitan district, on a 
salary and commission basis Reference furnished if required. 


Address A 248, this office. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Vie ae an energetic and dependable salesman a 
popular-priced line of heavy cut glass, for New England 
territory on commission basis. Address A 247, this office. 


INES WANTED—Manufacturers’ Agent on the Pacific Coast 

is in a position to handle one or two additional lines’ 

Fifteen years’ acquaintance with the trade in this territory. 
Address A 250, this office. 


wa ave™—Mag, 
Patented 


TABLE AND SOFT DRINK GLASSWARE. 
Write for our 1920 Catalogue of Soda Fountain Glassware Innovations. 
THE DICKAR CORPORATION, 
Mohawk Building, Fifth Avenue and 21st St., New York City. 


“‘We Carry Everything in Baskets.”’ 


se WE MOVE 


To 14, 16,18 West Twenty-fourth St., near Broadway, about February 1st, 1920, 


where our location will 


be most convenient, 


and our facilities for the business 


of BASKETS and KINDRED LINES will be vastly increased. 


BASKETS—for every purpose—plain and ornamented. 


Ae LEIPZIG, Inc., 127 West Seventeenth Street, New York. 


ee ee 
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OF TRADE. 
Wa 


CONDITION 


The whole country seems to have gone 

New York mad in the effort to buy crockery and 
glassware. It was thought last year that 

the holiday trade was big and that a record was then 
established which would never be equalled. But it 
was nothing like what this year has been. More goods 
were available this season than last, and as prices are 
higher the footings of the salesbooks put last year totals 
in the shade. The buying has been going on steadily 
for weeks, and so tremendous was the volume that it 
was expected the week preceding Christmas would see 
a little let up. On the ccntrary, to see the crowds one 
would think that nobody had bought anything and that 
everybody had left the matter till the last minute. 
These late comers either did not appreciate conditicns 
or for reasons sufficient for them had waited as Jong as 
they could. Naturally their choice was limited, for 
most of the good things were gone. Be thatasit may, 
they wanted crockery and glass. If they couldn't get 
what they wanted they took what they cou'd get and 
- paid whatever price was asked. Some of the depart- 
ment stores which had prepared for January and Feb- 
ruary sales were compelled by the excessive demand to 
broach their reserve stocks. And they were wise, for 
they could market them at full prevailing prices, where- 
as at the ‘“‘sales’’ they would have knocked off some of 


their profits. 


There will be a scurrying to get more goods from 
the factories to fill up the holes made by taking these 
reserve stocks. One man, commenting on retail con- 
ditions in New York, said that if all the stocks now re- 
maining on the shelves of the department stores were 
gathered together he believed the whole Ict would not 


be a fair stock for any cne of a dozen of the big estab- 
lishments. 


The manufacturers and importers are not pushing 
business just now. They would he more than g'ad if 
they could get a couple of weeks’ rest. Not a kick 
would go up if there was not an order booked for two 
weeks. There has been so much rush, hurry and drive 
since last June that everybody is fagged out. 


It is probable that buyers will be in the market 
early. The Pittsburgh Exposition is gc ing to draw a 
big crowd, and it is known that some of the importers 
have engagements made asearly as January15. With 
such a prospect it is not to be wondered atthat a lullin 
business now would be agreeable. 


the coming year will 
Every manu- 


If signs count for anything, 
see the greatest business ever known. 
facturer, every importer and every wholesaler will carry 
over rafts of orders. Every retailer will be short of 
goods. The laboring classes, not satisfied with the 
high wages they are receiving, are already showing 
signs that they willask for more. The men employed 
on the transportation lines are more than hinting that 
they want a twenty-five per cent increase; the ccal 
miners are sullen because they only had a fourteen per 
cent raise, and there is more than a probability that 
they will fight to get the thirty-one per cent they origin- 
ally asked. So through all the trades. If even a part 
of these increases are grented it will mean a lot of 
money, and the wage earners will undoubtedly spend it. 
That means a big retail trade, which in turn means a 
big wholesale trade. Be prepared, then, for a great 
business in 1920. 


THEODORE HAVILAND PASSES AWAY. 


N the death of Theodore Haviland, head of Theodore 
| Haviland & Co., which occurred December 18th in 
his seventy-eighth year at his homein Limoges, France, 
the French china industry loses a dominant figure. 
He was born in Limoges August 12, 1842, the son of 
David and Mary C. Miller Haviland, residents of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., until 1840, when they went to France, 
where David began the manufacture of china in 
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ment of the members of the A. E. F. stationed in 
Limoges, many of whom will no doubt remember the 
delightful hours spent in his home. ‘The family were 
said to scarcely ever sit down to a meal with less than 
three or four soldiers as their guests. 

On the day set apart for the decoration of soldiers’ 
graves Mr. Haviland ordered every American soldier’s 
grave in Limoges decorated at his expense. 

He made yearly trips to America up to and includ- 
ing 1913, when conditions incident to the war and fail- 
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THEODORE HAVILAND. 


Limoges in 1842. The firm subsequently established 
became the largest of its kind in France. 

In 1892 Theodore withdrew from the firm estab- 
lished by his father and built the factory of La Porce- 
laine ‘I‘heodore Haviland, which soon gained a world- 
wide reputation. He continued in the active manage- 
ment of the business until his death. 

Mr. Haviland was an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and the recipient of many decorations for the merit and 
beauty of the products of his factory. 

During the war he and his family devoted them- 
selves to the relief of war victims, establishing hospitals 
in the factory and their homes, and to the entertain- 


ing health prevented his continuing the custom. 

He retained his American citizenship, and always 
took a lively interest in America and things American, 

His wife, who survives him, and whom he married 
in Paris June 10, 1874, is also an American, being 
formerly Miss Julia Dannat, daughter of William and 
Susan Jones Dannat, the former having amassed a for- 
tune in the lumber business as a member of the firm of 
Dannat & Pell, Brooklyn, N. Y. From their union 
there were four children, ail of whom are living: 
Madame Leonie Haviland de Luze, Madame Rene 
Haviland d’ Albis, William David Haviland, and Guy 
Dannat Haviland. 


The opinion of the trade in general 
is that unless orders for glassware 
are placed with manufacturers early 
those buyers who hesitate will be 
caught short of merchandise just at the time it is badly 
needed. Reports from all parts of the country concern- 
ing holiday trade which are filtering through to the fac- 
tories show that retail stocks were practically sold out 
during the fortnight preceding Christmas. The depart- 
ment buyers for some of these concerns have had their 
January orders on file at the factories sincs last Septem- 
ber, and shipments are now going forward. Others, 
who did not discount the holiday trade, are now ’phon- 
ing and wiring the factories for immediate shipments 
of ‘‘anything you can pack.’’ 


Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


In the majority of instances glass manufacturers 
are accepting business for delivery up to April 1 next 
at current prices. That is to say, prices on glassware 
are being guaranteed up to April 1 only. For second- 
quarter delivery manufacturers are making no predic- 
tions as to what prices will prevail. Conditions at that 
time will govern the situation. Buyers who were in 
the market late in the fall are therefore protected on 
shipments specified for delivery during the first three 
months of the year. 


The lighting ware line of the United States Glass 
Co. has been reduced to staples only, the company hav- 
ing eliminated a number of special pieces. The com- 
pany is now showing the lighting line in its Boston 
office, the first branch office to have it on display. 


‘We are cleaned out of everything we had in sight, 
and the day before Christmas we were all shot to 
pieces.’’ said Gus Bub, buyer forthe W. IL. Milner Co., 
Toledo, O., when he arrived here last week. ‘‘In 
all my experience I never saw such activity in 
buying. All our old stocks have been sold out. We 
are certainly going to have a big year.’’ Mr. Bub left 
here to visit the East Liverpool district, and from there 


went to Chicago. He will return to the glass market 


later in the month. 


The Corona line of glassware has been absorbed 
by the United States Glass Co., and will be shown in 
all branch sample rooms and also on the road by the 
traveling salesmen. C. B. Kishler, who has been in 
charge of the Corona line, will be continued with the 
““States,’’ having his headquarters at Factory melee? 
Tiffin, O. 


Preparations are being completed for the opening 
of the annual Pottery and Glass Exposition at the Ft. 
Pitt hotel next Monday. As fast as the carpenters put 
up the shelving in the different rooms the sample lines 
are arranged. 


Robert G. West has been active in brightening up 
the city sample rooms of the Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass 
and Glass Co., in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
which is but a square distant from the Ft. Pitt Hotel, 
and a host of buyers are expected to visit it during the 
January season. 


While no elaborate assortment of new lines has 
been announced for 1920 by the United States Glass 
Co., several special propositions have been developed, 
the most attractive of which is the ‘‘Maidenblush’’ line 
of novelty pieces. This is a delicately-tinted creation, 
and is to be had in coin gold decorated or plain effect. 
Another new line of decorated blown ware is in blue, 
white, and burnished gold band and colored fruit de- 
signs. Two lines of tableware are also being shown, 
one from the Gas City, Ind., factory and another from 
Factory ‘‘U.’’? Several other items are included in the 
new offerings, notable among which is a new semi-cut 
line of eight- and ten-inch flower baskets. 


Oil lamps have been in good request of late. The 
shortage of gas in localities east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers has caused this activity in de- 


mand. 


FOUNDED IN 1874. 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 


Representing the interests of the Crockery,China, Pottery, Lamp, 
Glassware, Toy, Bric-a-Brac, Fancy Goods and allied trades, 


Published Every Thursday, 
BY 


WHITTEMORE & JAQUES, 


92 West Broadway, New York, 4 
OMS: MECHANICAL DEP 
Pop eho GAR GURY TEL. 5086 BARCLAY 


INC., 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE: 


United, States co clacttete steletaters srteteistete aictele'sie'e ein viele e's $2.00 
Canada.......ceeeeceeecceescerseeececences pec e eens 3.00 
All other foreign countries in the postal union ...... eo 


Single COpieS..... cece reece cece reece eee eeeeerecees 
In remitting subscriptions please send Postal Money Order. 


Make all checks and drafts payable to Whittemore & Jaques, 
Ine. Out-of-town checks should bear the words ‘“With New 


York Exchange.’’ : 
Papers will be sent until a specific order to stop is received, 


which order to be valid must be accompanied by a remittance 
sufficient to cover any arrearage. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. ] i 
Advertisers desiring to change the form of their advertise- 
ments should have new copy in this office not later than Satur- 
day of the week preceding the date of issue. 
Se See 
lk the question of Government ownership of the rail- 
roads were left to the crockery trade it would be 
settled in short order. The service is so bad that there 


is but one opinion. 


THE “EFFICIENCY” FETICH. 


E Americans hate dictionaries. We love to let 
\ our minds play with undefined terms; we love to 
make ourselves gods of words whose meaning we neg- 
lect to state; we ring them around with taboo; we let 
worship of them take the place ofreason. “‘Efficiency,’’ 
“System,’’ ‘“Bolshevism,’’ ‘‘Democracy,’’ are but a 
few samples of the vague nouns that fly around in the 
rosy confusion of our optimistic minds, like bats ina 


’ 


fog at twilight. 

‘“Efficiency,’’ for example—‘‘efficiency’’ gained 
by ‘‘system’’—is a modern god, to which we kowtow 
in all our works. Efficiency in its true sense—the 
power of accomplishment—is a worthy end to seek. 
But ‘‘efficiency’’ in its cant sense of to-day is far from 
that. 

‘‘Bfficiency’’ means one thing in the dictionary; in 
modern life it means another—quantity production. 
It is attained by means of standardization. Its system 
is founded on the fact that a machine produces swiftly 
because it does not have tothink. Therefore to make 
an organization efficient one must make every person 
in it as much a perfect cog in an implacable and irres- 
istible machine as possible. 

The interest and cooperation of the cog-wheel men 
are sought by means of bonuses; brt such interest and 
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cooperation are not real thought; the system lives by 
such a process of standardization and specialization as 
shall make thought unneccessary, or necessary to as 
few individuals as possible. 


PERSONAL. 


HE capable buyer for Kauftnann’s store, Pitts- 
burgh, John H. Harris, writes that he has had a 
remarkable holiday business, and that he is now bend- 
ing every effort to get things in shape in his depart- 
ments for a three months’ absence on a European buy- 
ing trip which will include nearly all of the countries 
on the Continent as well as England. He has booked 
passage on the ‘‘Imperator,’’ sailing January 24th. 


bs 


Harry G Mills, Eastern traveling representative 
for the Wylie China Co., who is spending the holidays 
at his home in Hackensack, N. J., will open up his line 
in Room 715, Hotel Imperial, on January 5 for a week 
or two before proceeding on his usual trip through his 
territory. 

< 


Geo. H. and Edgar Bowman, of the Geo. H. Bcw- 
man Co., Cleveland, were passengers on the Baltic, ar- 
riving in New York last week. 


bs 


Eugene L. Fondeville, son of A. J. Fondeville, has 
become associated with his father in the crockery 
trade. The young man was in the way of making his 
mark as a civil engineer, graduating from Stevens In- 
stitute with high honors, but has determined to enter 
the commercial world. 


V. W. Rushbrook, one of the best known salesmen 
in the Japanese gouds business, associated with the 
Tajimi Co. and later with its successor, the Taiyo 
Trading Co., has engaged with Yono & Joko, 440 
Fourth avenue. He is sure to prove an asset to the 
firm. Besides the metropolitan district, he plans to 
travel through his old stamping ground through the 
Middle West, where he has a host of friends. 


es 


Edw. A. Unger, New York representative for the 
East Liverpool Potteries Co., who has shared part of 
the floor at 139 Fifth avenue with J. J. Hines since he 
moved uptown about three years ago, will move Janu- 
ary 1 to 16 West Twenty-third street, where he has 
leased a section of the Bates & Ledden showroom. 


af 
James P. Gordon (the man who gives out the red 
apples) will be at the Ft. Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, for 
two weeks beginning Monday, January 5, showing the 


new stock patterns and assortments of fancy goods of 
the Jones McDuffee & Stratton Co., Boston. 


os 


Harry L. Seixas, who has been in England for the 
past three months visiting the factories represented in 
this country by Edward Boote, reached port aboard the 
Mauretania on Christmas afternoon in time tocatch the 
two o'clock train for his home at Ridgewood, N. J., 
where his daughters, his father and mother and other 
members of the family awaited his arrival, to say noth- 
ing of a sumptuous turkey dinner with all the Christ- 
mas fixings. 

af 


In keeping with its usual progressive policy the 
Horace C. Gray Co. the day before Christmas handed 
each of its ernployees checks for substantia] amounts as 
a bonus. 

bad 


T. T. Fryer, who has traveled for the Tajimi Co. 
and its successor, the Taiyo ‘I'rading Co., for the past 
fourteen years, announces that on January 1 he will go 
with the Basket Importing Co., for whom he will cover 
his old territory. : 

ad 


J. C. Engelman, for the past year and a half with 
Henry Witte as salesman, has resigned to gu into busi- 
ness for himself at 46 West Broadway. He is now 
negotiating for lines. 


E. L. Bates returned on Monday from a very en- 
joyable visit to the home of his daughter in Boston 
over Christmas. It is his custum to remain there over 
New Year’s Day as well, but pressing business called 
him home. 

= 


W. S. George, of the W. S. George Pottery Co., 
accompanied by his son Robert, registered at the Hotel 
Astor on Monday for a few days’ visit, principally on 
pleasure. Mr. George will return home and come 
again for the Potters’ Convention next week. 


ge 


M. Takagi, of the Taiyo Trading Co., who has 
been making a trip to the different cities in which the 
concern has representatives, consulting with them rela- 
tive to next year’s business, returned home last Wed- 
nesday after going as far as Dallas, Texas. 


THE POTTERS’ CONVENTION. 


lie annual convention of the United States Potters’ 

Association will be held at the Hotel Astor on 
January 6and 7. It is expected that the affair will be 
largely attended, judging by the reservations made at 
the hotel for the members. 
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THAT BOSTON DRY DOCK. 


‘T‘HE biggest dry dock in the country, and owned by 

the Government, was formally opened at Boston 
December 21. Many years ago the late Jerome Jones, 
of that city, saw the necessity of the dock, and for 
twenty years worked in season and out of season for its 
completion. Mr. Jones always had the welfare of Bos- 
ton at heart, and many of the improveinents made in 
that city in the last forty years can be attributed to his 
endeavors. 


WITH THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


OYS have come into their own, and with the turn 
of the year they face a future of greater prosperity 
than ever before. 

Metropolitan buyers and toy buyers throughout the 
country are practically one in reporting 1919 as the great- 
est year in the history of playthings., says “Playthings” 
editorially. Stocks are leveled to odds and ends and the 
stage is set for another big campaign for 1920. 

A review of the year that is past reveals some inter- 
esting facts. In the first place, the word is country- 
wide that toys are well able to stand upon their own legs 
and give a good financial account of themselves. 

No longer are they merely bellwethers for other lines 
of merchandise, and no longer is a Christmas-only policy 
necessary or desirable. Sound sellers the year round, 
playthings have won a dignified and profitable place for 
themselves in the minds of hard-thinking, close-calculat- 
ing business men. The growth to present position has 
not been achieved over night ; it has been won by progres- 
sive and tireless efforts in which buyer and seller have 
co-operated in a manner seldom seen in any other in- 
dustry. This last fact bulks large in the analysis, for 
good business which is also pleasant business is a mighty 
attractive sort to know. 

One of the chief features of 1919 toy turnovers was 
the extensive belief and use of human interest methods 
aad human interest feature attractions. 

A business essentially founded upon sentiment, love 
of children and of the star dust that dreams are made 
of—it is a blind man, indeed, who will overlook. 

Thus, the men who closely study their market have 
staged juvenile “mock” weddings, circus parades where 
the youngsters pull their pet animals, pigeons, etc., around 
town in miniature circus wagons; dolls’ tea parties, story- 
telling sessions where actors and other well-qualified peo- 
ple tell stories to wide-eyed little listeners; aeroplane 
trips, where the aviators dropped dolls to earth to be 
picked up by wandering youngsters; doll exhibits where 
there was keen competition to show the best dressed doll, 
the oldest doll, the smallest doll, etc. 

This review of human interest attractions might be 
greatly extended; but enough cases are noted to prove 


the desirability of heart interest merchandising in an in- 
dustry that is founded upon sentiment. 

These facts might well be allotted a most prominent 
place when the toy man gets time to study these lines and 
plan for 1920 by past performances. 


W. M. PINGREE DIES SUDDENLY. 


ie will be sad news toa large circle of friends in the 

business to learn of the sudden death on Sunday of 
Wallace M. Pingree, New England representative for 
the Taiyo Trading Co. and other concerns in Boston. 
He was enjoying his usual good health until a few days 
before, when a member of the Taiyo Trading Co.’s 
staff had a letter from him filled with the humor for 
which he was noted, and telling of his coming trip to 
New York to prepare his sample line for next year. 
His invariable good nature and genial personality en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact. He 
had represented the Tajimi Co. for years before its 
consolidation with Takito, Ogawa & Co. and later 
the amalgamation of both as the Taiyo Trading Co., 
and was one of the concern’s most valued representa- 
tives. He was about fifty-five, and his untimely tak- 
ing off is a cause for deep regret on the part of all who 
knew him. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


HISI & BERRY have opened a new wareroom at 

Los Angeles, Cal., and carry a high grade stock 

of china, glass, fancy goods and bric-a-brac. Mr. Ghisi 

will be remembered as formerly buyer for S. Nordlinger 
& Son, of Los Angeles. 


IMPORTS FROM STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


HE exports of earthenware and china from thecon. 
sular district of Stoke-on-Trent, England, to the 
United States during the month of November amounted 
to 445,190—an increase of 43,605 compared with the 
figures for the same month of 1918. 


AND JOHN BULL IS AN OLD HAND! 


ACKING, or the lack of it, has brought us Ameri- 
cans many scoldings in the course of our trade 
with foreign lands. There is corresponding comfort 
in the news that when a Chilean importer recently re- 
ceived three consignments from England and one from 
the United States, all of the same kind of goods, he 
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suffered a loss on account of breakage ranging from 
3334 per cent to 50'per centcn the British merchandise 
and but 2 per cent on the American. 

If these figures indicated anything like an average 
on ourown goods there would be great cause for rejoic- 
ing. The truth of the matter is that in packing we still 
have a deal of progress to make. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The cost of advertisements under this heading is $1 for the 
first and fifty cents for each following insertion for each half 
nch of space (35 words). PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Special Notice. 


THE CROCKERY BOARD OF TRADE OF NEw York, 

New York City, December 22, 1919. 
Notice is hereby given tbat the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Crockery Board of Trade of New York for the 
election of four trustees for the ensuing three years, and for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, will, in accordance with 
the by-laws of the corporation, be held at the Hardware Club, 

New York City, on Wednesday, January 14,1920. . 
By order of Trustees, 
L. S. OWEN, Secretary. 


HELP WANTED. 


NA/ ANTEC man with experience in chinaware and 

housefurnishings as assistant to buyer. In answering 
this advertisement give age, state every position formerly held 
by you, salary you are now receiving, and any information con- 
cerning yourself that will enable us to judge of your merits— 
which will be kept in strict confidence. This position offers 
good opportunities for the proper person. Address A252, this 
offce. 


Asser a manager for lamp department wanted. Excel- 

lent opportunity for wide-awake man. Address MR. J. H. 
Harris, care of Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa: 


ANTED—An experienced salesman in hotel supply busi- 
ness in soliciting business from steamship companies. 
Write or apply N. Rapus & Sons, Inc., 78 Bowery, city. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AN of highest efficiency, with twenty years’ practical experi- 
ence as an importer and dealer in china, glass and house- 
furnishings, desires position as assistant with a good house or a 
place as traveling salesman with a reputable manufacturer. 
Unquestionable references. Address A249, this office. 


TO LET. 


Sete show room and desk space suitable for domestic 

china, glassware, housefurnishings or toys representative. 
Located at Sixteenth street and Union square. Reasonable. 
Address A 253, this office. 


anave™MaRy 
- Patented 
TABLE AND SOFT DRINK GLASSWARE. 
Write for our 1920 Catalogue of Soda Fountain Glassware Innovations. 
THE DICKAR CORPORATION, 
Mohawk Building, Fifth Avenue and 21st St., New York City. 
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NOW THE LIBBEY GLASS MFG. CO. 


HE Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., successor to 

The Libbey Glass Co., announces the opening of 

its new office in New York City, on the eighth floor of 

the Bush Terminal Building, 130 West Forty-first 
street. 

Kenneth P. Lockitt, formerly of C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, has recently become affiliated with The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Co., and will represent this com- 
pany in New York City and in the State of New York. 

Samples of new lines, including stemware, will be 
on display in this office the latter part of January, and 
the trade is cordially invited to inspect them. 


For New Glass Works 
in Germany. 
For the purpose of building and 
operating modern &lass works in 
Germany, propositions are invited 
from manufacturers or individuals 


with experience in the alass in- 
dustry. 


A. G. 497, 


care of Haasenstein & Vogler, A. G., 
Konigsberg, (Pr.) Germany. 


Co Moll Crade. 


We are in a position 
to give estimates for 


1920 on Doll Beads 


in all sizes. 


Alkay Doll and Goy Co., 


Tncorporated, 


25-27 W.Houston SL, 


Wew York. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE. 


CLINTON & PHILLIPS, 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O., 


will have a new line of decorated 
cooking ware, including casser- 
oles and teapots; also merchan- 


dise for special sales; in 


Room 702, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


KWONG, YUEN & C0., 


Incorporated, 
Direct Importers of Chinese and 
Japanese Goods, 


285-28¢ Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Northeast Corner of Thirtieth St. 


Phone, 
Madison Square 7787. 


Cable Address “‘Jonggon.” 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Edition. 


FROM CHINA 


Art Embroideries 

Embroidered Slippers 

Mandarin Coats 

Silk Shawls 

Linen Lunch Sets 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Bed Spreads 

Table Covers 

Fine Porcelain 

Dinner Ware 

Jars and Jardinieres 

Umbrella Stands 

Antique and [Modern Vases 

Teakwood Stands 

Sandalwood Boxes and 
Picture Frames 

Ivory and Jades 

Wooden Carvings 


FROM JAPAN 


Kimonos 

Mandarin Coats 
Lacquered Ware 
Rosewood Furniture 
Fine Porcelains 


| a Toys, Novelties 


THE =—— 


Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio. Newell, W. Ya. 


= 


CROCKERY 


ALSO TREATING OF HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 
LAMPS. ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE. 
TOYS AND ALLIED LINES 


DECEMBER 25, 1919 | 


ESSRS. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS, Ltd., of 

Etruria, England, beg to announce the trans- 

fer of their business in the United States and 
Canada to the firm of 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS, INC., of AMERICA, 


who will continue the business at .133 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, as before, as from January 1, 1920, 
the officers being 


KENNARD L. WEDGWOOD, GEORGE H. SERVICE, LILLIE V. HAYNES, 


President. Vice-president. Secretary and Treasurer. 


It is hoped that the cordial and friendly relations 
which have always existed between us in the past 
will be extended to the new corporation, which 
will use its utmost endeavors to serve your 
interests. 


L. BERNARDAUD @ CO.. 


LIMOGES. FRANCE. 


FINE FRENCH CHINA. 


‘AG EXTENSIVE assortment of up-to-date decorations now 
on display. 

All buyers cordially invited to call and examine. 

To plan in advance for improved conditions. 

Twenty patterns in stock for immediate shipment. 


WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


L. BERNARDAUD @ CO., 


46 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


bd 
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Wm. Guerin & Co. J. Pouyat & Co. 
43-47 West Twenty-third Street, 


NBW YORK CITY. JPo 
W.G. aia 
Jace Pane” 
ee 


SEBRING POTTERY CO. 


Sebring, Ohio. 


a5. 


CHAS. L. SEBRING, President. 


Dinner Ware Manufacturers. 


Exclusive Shapes and Patterns. 


Limoges, 


DEGAGL ORS RRO eee 


Ps 
Ps 
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FRANCE 


New York Representative: 


M. GEORGE, ’Phone 3235 Astoria. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Ch cago Representative: iS CHINA. 


E. J. BENJAMIN, 136 W. Lake St. ss HOTEL WARE. 
2) 
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THE 

SMITH=-PHILLIPS 

CHINA COMPANY 

Will exhibit in POTTERS 


OF THE 
Room 702, 


Carrollton Pottery Co. Fort Pitt Hotel, ae 


CARROLLTON, OHIO. during the PRINCESS 
; DINNER 
Pittsburgh 


Manufacturers and Decorators of SERVICE 
China and Glass 


HIGH-GRADE DINNERWARE. Exhibit. THE 


~Soaoamaam SMITH-PHILLIPS 


Mr. E. W. Clinton. CHINA 
COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


EAST 
REPRESENT/™VES : LIVERPOOL 
Herbert K. Connor, East. Chas. H. Israel, Viest. OHIO 


Papier Mache Trays 


Oblong and round. Plain black, 
gold stars and white in all sizes, 


For immediate delivery. 


TAIYO TRADING CO,, Inc. 


Successors to Takito, Ogawa & Co. and The Tajimi Co. 


101 Fifth Ave., New York. 225-31 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
79 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Canada. 


CAMBRIAN PATTERN. 
On W. H. Grindley’s New Victory Shapes for.Delivery in 1920. 


If you want good, snappy dinnerware patterns for the summer and fall of 1920 you 
must place your order now. 


Ghe KINNEY & LEVAN COo., 


1375-1385 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sell Our “Japana” Cut Flower Holder, 


as it makes the artistic arrangement of flowers so 
simple and satisfying, while fewer flowers are needed 
to make an excellent display. Tell your customers 


HOW and WHY. They will appreciate your in- 


terest in them. 


YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED. 


BY’ using our Patent Collar Lamps, with the 

collars welded into the glass, making it 
impossible for them to leak or come off, you 
can solve your lamp problem. 


Note the illustration of the collar. 


Wide selection of patterns and sizes. _ II- | 
lustrations and prices on request. 


United Staten 
Glass Co., — 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA. | 


THE DOME SHAPE. 
WE CAN SHIP AT ONCE. 


Hree Circulation of Water in all Flower Holaers. 


JAPANA SPECIALTY CoO., 


Dept. A. GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN. 


, 


We are pleased to announce 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


to the trade that recent im- 


portations of Haviland China 


enable us to offer both open 


stock and assorted packages 


ee Le ee 
Haviland China. The Monastir Pattern. 


of dinnerware patterns. 


PACKAGES IN STOREHOUSE READY FOR SHIPMENT 


English White Granite. 
English Decorated Semi-Porcelain Patterns. 
Japanese China Dinnerware Stock Patteras. 
Fancy Goods in assorted packages. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CO., 


3 Crockery, China and Glass Importers and Wholesalers, 
25 to 39° FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Announcement ! 
OUR 1920 LINE, 
) UYERS will please note that during the 


January GLASS AND POTTERY EX- 
' POSITION in the 


FORT PITT HOTEL, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


comprising a variety of 
new conceptions in heavy 
and light cut desians, will 
be on view in Room 841, 
Fort Pitt Hotel, from Jan- 


our display of domestic and imported dinner- 
a uary 5th, with 


_ ware, cut glass and aluminum ware will be 

maintained, in Room 778, Seventh Floor 
_ (formerly occupied by the Heisey exhibit), 
_ where visiting buyers and friends will be 
- welcomed. 


Az Fo LEMCKE 
in charge. 


QUAKER CITY CUT GLASS €0., 


JERMYN, PA. 


George H. Bowman & Co. 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


' Mr. A. A. Bourbon in charge. 


PAPER WEIGHTS. 


mf hl ull 


New Martinsville Glass Mfg. Co., 


NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. VA. 
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‘‘Potters to the American People.’’ 


EAST LIVERPOOL POTTERIES CO., 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O. 


ELPCO DECOR. 


The talk of the trade. See it, at our 


BASTERN SHOWROOM: 


Edward A. Unger, 


13¥ Fifth Ave., New York. 


WESTERN SHOWROOM: 


vhas. D. McChesney, 


180 N. Dearborn S ., Chicago. 
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Quality Dinnerware 


The National China Co, 
SALINEVILLE, O. 


Representatives: 
H. Benedikt, 7 West 22d St., New York. 
F. A. Miner, 5 Prospect St., Rochester, N. Y. 


E. J. Nickey, Room 61, Loan & Trust 
Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


E. E. Wilgus, 78 Elmore St., 
Newton Center, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


GILLINDER, Philadelphia. 


Protection from dust should be 


the aim of all storekeepers. 


We Make 
COVERS. 


All sizes and spec- 
ial shapes to order. 


Write for prices. 


GILLINDER & SONS, Inc., 


Tacony, Philadelphia. 
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See 


Mayflower Steak Dish 


ERE is another specimen of our very popular 


MayHower shape. The decorative treatment 
is in complete harmony with the truly artistic 
modeling. The paneled flower border has a soft, 
subdued background of faint yellow that brings 
out the blues and reds in all their wonderful rich- 
ness. Dainty filigree work further adds an artistic 
touch. 


It is quality china, fit to grace any occasion. 
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SEW YORK,USA 


Ofhe Edwin M. Knowles China@ 


East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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The 
Aristocrat 
of 


Dinner Ware. 


The Knowles, Taylor & Knowles Co., 
East Liverpool, O. 


is stamped 


apvilay, on white china 


France 


hand p 
Sie” on decorated china 

We respectfully remind dealers that the 
china stamped “Haviland ’ or Haviland & Co. 
is the only china known since | 840 as Haviland 
China and that any other ware with the name 
Haviland in its stamp cannot be lawfully sold 
as Haviland China, or without the mention of 
the name in full with which it is stamped. 

Any infringement upon our exclusive right 
to the denomination of “Haviland China” for 
our ware would oblige us to sue the offender 
for damages: 


Haviland & Co. 


11 East 36th St., New York 


Haviland China 
| 


OR I RR 
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Uptown Directory. 


ARMOR BRONZE CO., 


Factory, Garwood, N. J., 


Manufacturers of Metalized Lamps, Lighting Fixtures, Art 
Objects, Book-Ends, etc. 


THE FRENCH CHINA CO., 


Sebring, Ohio. 


High-Grade Semi-Porcelain Dinnerware. 


874 BROADWAY. 


BE. V. Weiss, Sales Manager. 


A. J. FONDEVILLE & CO. 


Successors to Fondeville & Van Iderstine, 


Showrooms: 236 Fifth Avenue and 67-69 Irving Place. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 


Cauldon China, Wood & Sons’ earthenware, 
Gibson & Sons’ teapots. 


35-37 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


The Fifth Avenue 
Building. 


Importers China, Glass and Earthenware, 


9 and 11 BAST SIXTEENTH ST. 


FOSTORIA GLASS CO., 


Pressed and Blown Glassware, 


141-147 FIFTH AVE. 
John Nixon, Representative. 


GILLINDER & SONS, 


Incorporated, 


BONITA ART CO., 


‘‘The House of New Ideas.’’ 
Lighting glassware, glass specialties, 


224 FIFTH AVENUE. 


J. M. HARRIS, 


Importer of Oriental Merchandise from China, 
India and Japan. 


Uptown Headquarters Manufacturer of Exclusive Novelties in Lamps 


Cameo Etchings and Encrusted Coin Gold. 
COX & COMPANY, Representatives, 1140 Broadway. 


Ferdinand Bing & Co.’s 


Successors, 
Art Pottery, Bronzes, Marbles and Lamps,',,' 


and Shades. 
67-69 IRVING PLACE, near 18th St. eas 324” FIETH CAVENUES atisodiiee 
Pottery, Glass, China, 
Economy Tumbler Co. : 
OY oe ie ’ Metal Goods and Haviland & Abbot Co., 


Housewares Trades. 


Fine Blown Tumblers and Stemware. 


2 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
B. W. Hammond, Representative. 


H. BENEDIKT, GUERNSEY WARE. 


920 BROADWAY, Cor. 21st St. 


————— REPRESEN TING (6——— eee Cooking and Serving Dishes. 
Canonsburg Pottery Co. Corona Cut Glass Co. Cooking TU tensile i Earthenware—Brown White-lined. 
Smith-Phillips China Co. fer! oe Co. 8 Porcelainware—White, Brown and Green. 
Nationa ina Co. ilson Mfg. Co. Tab ix a j : ; 
W!S.'George PotteryiGa. Piattzoratt Patterico! ableware—Hotel Vitrified Chemical Laboratory Porcelain. 
Tel., Gramercy 5144 7 WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST. 16 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 
a 
E. J. BURDETT, HORACE C. GRAY CO., 
C. C. Thompson Pottery Co. 
Exclusive and attractively-priced dinnerware designs. Tels: remorcy Gert Fifth Avenue Building. 
Mount Clemens Pottery Co. Imperial Art Glass Works. ——_—_—_—. REPRESENTING : 
Dimnerware—unusual values, Best selling line of gas and 
dainty designs. electric portables on the marke Diamond Glassware Co., Indiana Gass Co., 
Tel., Gramercy 2357. 200 FIFTH AVENUE. Room 209. Se ee Iridescent prenoots oe Glassware 
THE CAMBRIDGE GLASS CO., Fenton Art Glass Co., Standard Pottery Co., 
Manufacturers ‘‘Nearcut’’ tableware, thin blown Serie perce colored White and Decorated Pot- 
tumblers and stemware, 9 tery. 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. Huntington Tumbler Co., Wellington Glass Co., 


Blown Glassware, plain,cut, 
enameled and etched. 


FLOGEL DECORATING WORKS, steruee Cle: Dinnerware and Special- 


Fine Heavy Cut Glass. ties. 


New York Salesroom, 49 West Twenty-third Street. Illuminating Glassware. 


West End Pottery Co., 


Dealers and Decorators of Fine Glass and China, 
Westmoreland Specialty Co., Co-operative Flint Glass Co., 
’Phone, 


129-131 FIFTH AVENUE. | 5:0; Gramerc High Grade Table Glass- Table and Soda Fountain 
Mi ware and Specialties. Glassware, Aquaria, etc. 


RiH FPhogel, 
Proprietor. 
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Uptown Directory—Continued. 


D. KING 


Stott Bros.—Light and heavy cut glass. 
Iroquois China Co.—Hotel china. 


Tel. Gramercy 6571. 


MORIMURA BROTHERS 


Japanese Goods, 


53-57 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


MOGI, MOMONOI & CO., 


Importers of Japanese Goods, 
105-107 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 1056. 


WM. R. NOE & SONS. 


Illuminating Glassware, Mahogany Lamps 
and Silk Shades. 


53-55 WEST TWENTY-FIRST ST. 


The Phoenix Glass Co., 


Illuminating glassware, electric portables, 
oil lamps, etc. 


230 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Tel., Madison Square, 6435 and 6436. 


PAUL A. STRAUB & CO. 


Specializing in Specialties, 


105-107 FIFTH AVENUE. 


THOS. G. JONES, 


REPRESENTING 

McKee Glass Co. 
Belgrade Glass Co. 
Pressed and Blown Glassware. 


: Telephones: 
Gramercy 291 and 292. 


The LANCASTER GLASS 


LANCASTER, OHIO. 


IRWIN, 


George H. Bowman Co.—Cut and decorated glass, aluminum 
ware. domestic and imported dinnerware, toys and dolls. 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING. 


FIFTH AVE. BLDG, suite 30s. 


THE HOME OF 


COX & COMPANY, 


in 


1140 BROADWAY. 
At 26th St. 


GLASSWARE. 

Imperial Glass Co. 
T. B. Clark & Co., Inc. 

Bonita Art Co. 


CHINA AND POTTERY. 
Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Oxford Pottery Co. 
Brush-McCoy Pottery Co. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 


Toledo Cooker Co. 
Wapak Hollow Ware Co. 


D. C. Jenkins Glass Co. 
Mound City Glass Co. 
10 


WM. F. WAGNER, Representative. 


CO., 


’Phone, Mad. Sa. 7622, 


Seneca Glass Co, 


S.K. Bitner & Co, 


Wm. S. Pitcairn Corporation, 
Grindley. 


Doulton. Furnival. 


104 FIFTH AVE. 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


Complete line cut glass, Sheffield reproductions, 
electroliers, silver plate and prize cups. 


43 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 


THE SAXON CHINA CO. 


Sebring, Ohio. 
High-grade Semi-Porcelain Dinnerware. 


EB. V. Welss, Sales Manager. 874 BROADWAY. 


United States Glass Co. 


Pressed and blown glassware. 


Albemarle Bidg, 24th St. & Broadway. 


ROSEVILLE POTTERY, 


W. H. Strockpa.e, MANAGER, 


Art pottery, jardinieres, advertising novelties 
and fireproof cooking ware. 


621 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 50th St. 


Haviland & C° 


11 East 36% St. 


SALEM CHINA CO., 


Salem, Ohio, 
Dinnerware. 


WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
Tel. Gramercy 4766. 


D. J. HIGGINS, 


Maker of Glass Spoons and Glass Novelties of every 


Pressed Ware, Lamps, Tumblers and Novelties. 


FRED SKELTON, 


Room 614. 


Telephone, Madison Square 6879. 


McKenna Brothers Sales Corporation 


McKenna Bros. Cut Glass Factory. 
Camden City Cut Glass Co. 
Nationa) Mirror Plateaux Mfg. Co. 


Libbey Glass Co. 

Kelly & Steinman, Inc. 
Our Gold Decorated Lines. 
Special Value Lamp Lines. 


1271 


BROADWAY, Corner 32d St. 


200 FIFTH AVE. 
Tei., Gramercy 6612. 


DELA CROIX & WILCKEN. 


H. Northwood Co.—Colored and decorated glassware. 


nating glassware. 


Quezal Art Glass and Decorating Co.—Artistic items of utility 
Unique designs in lighting glassware. 


19 MADISON AVENUE. 


for the home. 
Tel. Madison Square 9723. 


Illumi- 


TAIYO TRADING 


Catalogue upon applicatica. 


description, 


189 WEST TENTH STREET. 


CO; Inc., 


Successers to 


Takito, Ogawa & Co. and the Tajimi Co., 


Japanese and Chinese Goods, 


101 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Telephone—Stuyvesant 8023. 


Chicage Office, 327 West Madison St. 


Uptown Directory continued on next page. 
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Uptown Directory—Continued. 


J. H. VENON, Inc., ___HENRY WITTE, 


REPRESENTING | ———_ 
Martin China. Limoges. Gustafsberg China, Sweden. Lonaconing Glass Co., Wm. H. Gibbs & Co., inc., 
; Lonaconing, Md. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Kosta & Reijmyre Glass, Sweden. The Krantz & Sell Co., Inc., Toledo Star Cut Glass Co., 


Honesdale. Pa. Toledo, Ohio. 
104 FIFTH AVENUE. 7 WEST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET. 


KENNARD L. WEDGWOOD, KINDT, KATZ & CO., Inc., 
Manufacturers and Factory Agents. 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., Brass Wares, Mahogany Goods, Mahogany Serving Trays, 
Thomas Webb & Sons, Ltd. Mahogany Candlesticks, Floor Lamps, Electroliers, Silk Shades, 
: Silver-Plated Wares, Decorated Basket Wares, Toys, Dolls. 


133 FIFTH AVENUE. Telepeone, 8850 Farragut. 19-21 West 24th St. 


own Director 


Downt Y. 
TEN MINUTES FROM 42d STREET. 


‘THE DINNERWARE HOUSE OF AMERICA.” LA PORCELAINE LIMOUSINE 
GEO. F. BASSETT & CO., Formerly 
72 and 74 Park Place. M. REDON, 
Oe aaeeenas ALPRED G. MOMENT, Agent. 25 WEST BRUADWAY. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


Fine.Table Glassware, 


ROBERT SLIMMON & CO., 


36 MURRAY ST. A. J. Wilkinson’s, Ltd. 
J. H. Weatherby & Sons. 
Bourne & Leigh. 


‘ R Sudlow & Sons. 
JOHN DAVISON, Inc., Shorter & Sons. 
Royal Aller Vale and Watcombe Pottery. 
English China, Earthenware and Glass. 
(14, BARCLAY STREET. 96 to 102 CHURCH STREET. 
HERMAN C. KUPPER, JUSTIN THARAUD, 
Abrenfeldt French China, Sole agent for L’Union Ceramique, Limoges, France 
52-54 MURRAY ST. 25 WEST BROADWAY. 
MADDOCK & MILLER, OO ms 
Open stock dinnerware patterns. White china for 
Royal Worcester China. decorating. 
John Maddock & €-as, England, ‘65 BARCLAY STREET. 
Allerton’s Line Earthenware and China. 
Price Bros.’ Teapots. OTTO GOETZ, 


Wileman & Co., China, Importer of crockery, china and glassware 


| for immediate delivery, 


54 MURRAY STREET. 483 MURRAY STREET. 


|| Pi 
Ly SURAUS ao . SONS, (724, 208 46 Werren and : 


Importers and Manufacturers. 


Cut Glass Fartary | Desbrosses, Vestry and: Greenwich \Sts. 


Earl W. Newton and Associates, 
Direct Representatives 
Imperial glass company, Economy Tumbler Company, 


706 HEYWORTH BUILDING. 
Telephone—Randolph 1181. 


Nearly a million dollars in working capital back of this agency. 


UNITED STATES GLASS CO., 


Room 409. 30 East Randolph Street. 
F. T. Renshaw, Manager. 


Our Chicago display room contains complete sample lines 
direct from our factories. 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY, 


Manufucturers of Crystal and Opal Flint Glassware, Decorated 
Lamps, Decorated Glassware, Light Cuttings and Etchings. 


HARRY G. DALZELL, Representative, 
806-7-8-9 Masonic Temple. 


CAMBRIDGE GLASS CO., 


58 East Washington Street. 


f fee CO-OPERATIVE FLINT 

GLASS CO., Beaver Falls, 
Pa., will have their lines displayed 
in Room 136, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., beginning January 12. 


W. A. Reaper in charge. 


159 North State Street. 


Chicago Directory. 


Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Co., 


Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘Pilabrasgo’’ Illuminating 
Glassware. The latest designs in Gas and Electric 
Portables, Semi-indirect Lighting Devices, etc. 


17 North Wabash Avenue. 


WALTER B. ANDREWS, 
30 East Randolph Street. 
Corner Wabash Ave. Room 405. 
REPRESENTING ——— 
Co-operative Flint Glass Co. 
The Duncan & Miller Glass Co. 


Monongah Glass Co. 


TAIYO TRADING CO., Inc., 


Successors to Takito, Ogawa & Co. and the Tajimi Co., 
Oriental Goods, 


’Phone, Main 4156. 325 West Madison Street. 


A. GREDELUE. 


Glassware. 
Toilet Ware. 


Light and Deep 
Rock Crystal. 


~ Fancy Goods. 
Electroliers. 


The Well-Known Trade Mark: 


Baccarat Glassware 


PACTORIES AT 


Baccarat, Rambervillers, Bertrichamps, 


129 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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COPPER OXIDES 


BLACK RED 


Mineral Colors and Chemicals 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 


50 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


East Liverpool Offlce, Potters’ Savings and Loan Building. C. NICK MUESSIG. 


The ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


ee ANG MS 0s eee ee en eee eas 
Cleveland, O. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. St. Louis, Mo. Boeton, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francieco, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. Kaneas City, Mo. 


LIQUID BRIGHT GOLD High Grade 
Overcisses CO GEO) IS upoeiease Chemicals and Oxides 


Liquid Lustre Colors—Oxides and Bodies 
Decorating and Coloring. 


Pottery, Glass, Enameled Ware. Tile, 
Clay Products. 


Bryce Brothers Company, 
MOUNT PLEASANT, PENN., 


MANUFACTURERS 


* Blown Lead Glassware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 240 FIFTH AVENUE. TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES: 
Representative, J. Duncan. Dithridge. W. H. Duval. Kirk R. Bryce. Harry C. Smallwood. 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW. 


Our latest is Glass Baskets, as per illustration. 
Various sizes. Call at any of our salesrooms 
and see them, together with other novelties. 


THE DUNCAN & MILLER GLASS CO 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


Paa' Joseph, 90-92 West Broadway, New York. 
Murt Wallace, 157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
W. B. Andrews, 30 E. Randolph St., Chica», In. 
Jeseph Tomkinson, 213 € mmercial Bidg., Philadelphia. 
The Maus-Stewart Co., 146 Southwest Temple, Salt Lake City, Uts 
Green & Thomas, 33 S. Charles St., Baltimore 

No. 90—Basket, made in 4 In, 5 in, 6 In Marek & Kidd. 617 Mistice St.. San Francisco Cai. 
and7in. Preesed handle. Patented. 


KOKOMO, IND., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Pressed and Blown 
Glassware. 


3K 


W will exhibit this year, 


January 5th, at Hotel 
Henry, Parlors “M,” “N” and 
“O,” showing the largest line 
of new shapes, decorations and 
colors ever shown. Our ex= 


hibit will interest you. 


WESTMORELAND SPECIALTY CO., 
GRAPEVILLE, PA. 


Geo. R. West and R. B. Reineck in charge. 


D.C. Jenkins Glass Co. 
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lectric and Gas 
Portables 
and Fittings. 


E 


New Designs in Electric Portables with 
Parabola Shades; also with Hood 
Shades in large variety. 


Brass Stationers’ Goods and 
Smokers’ Articles 
Cuspidores and Match Safes. 
Casseroles, Pie and Baking 

ws Dishes. 
Fire-Place Fixtures—Andirons, Fire Sets, 
Fenders, Coal Hods, Umbrella Stands, etc. 
“‘Perfection” Student Lamps. 
Kerosene Lamps and Burners of all kinds. 


MANHATTAN BRASS CO., 


Established 1865. 
Office, 332 East 28th St., New York City. 


Manufacturers 


Western Sales Office: 
180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Rolling Mills and Factories: 
27th and 28th Sts. and 1st Ave. 


CONTROLLED DECORATIONS. SHIPMENTS AS WANTED 


Represented in New York by 


EDWARD B. DICKINSON, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE LIMOGES CHINA CO., Sebring, Ohio, 


WILLIAMSBURGH FLINT GLASS CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSWARE, 


Lamp Chimneys, Lamps, Lantern and Fish Globes, Shades, Founts, 
Towel Bars, Cane, Tubing. Gas and Electric Globes in all CoLors. 


Private Moulds Worked. 


—— 1S 72M et gM 2a, re ar 
255-269 McKibbin St. and 256-260 Boerum St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York Offlce: 96 Park Place. 


Sole Owner of the Patent. Celluloid Cap & Metal Ring Co., is. 
NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 
Celluloid “Salt and Pepper” Caps. 


ALSO CELLULOID DISCS, 


We carry about fifty stock sizes of caps; and are a 
prepared to supply srecial sizea to order. Write 
for prices and samples, 
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LAMP. | 


The most fartistic 
medium-priced lamp 
onthe market. Gives 
a large, white light. 


Hed Made in Old Eng- 

a— lish and Japanese 
_ Bronze Finishes. 

Packed one dozen 


in a case with 10-inch 
ring—no glassware. 


Holds 1% quarts of | 


oil. Burns 6% hours 
on one filling, 


Price on application 


The Plume & | 


Atwood Mfg. 
. Company, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO: SAN FRANGISCO: 
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Bradicy & Hubbard Mfg.Co 


LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


Electric, Gas and Oil. 
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FIREPLACE FURNITURE. 


Fire Sets, Fenders, etc. 
AND OTHER METAL GOODs, 


Andirons, 


Swissvale 
Portable. 


FEVER TC: Crystal 
fglass; decoration, Eng- 
lish pastoral scene; finish, 
bronze green; fitted with 
three lamps. Height, 25 
inches; diameter of shade, 
18 inches, 

All “‘Pittsburgh’’ light- 
ing units are made in our 
own factory, including the 
glassware and metal parts. 

This ‘‘Swissvale Portable’’ captures at- 
tention immediately. It will increase your 
sales—at least, it is doing it for other deal- 
ers. 
The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ line is complete— 
everything from small bracket fixtures to 
full installations for homes, offices and 
public buildings. 

Write for full description and prices. Just 
a post card will do. 


Pittsburgh 


Note the trade mark illustrated below the lamp. 
It’s the mark of efficient illumination. 


PITTSBURGH LAMP, BRASS AND GLASS CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Lamps, 
Fixtures, 
Burners, 


Electric, Gas or Oil, 


- AND... 


MILLER 
Oil Heaters. 


When in New York 
it will pay you to call 
and see our goods. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO.., 


In New York City, 68 and 70 Park Place. 


The most convenient location ia the city. 
Sixtn avenue elevated station at Park Place. 
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MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York, Fifth Avenue Building. 
Fifth Avenue and 23d St. 


Factories : Meriden, Conn. 


im Boston, 201 Congress St. 
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